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' Sorrow is bard to bear 

and doubtless slow to 
clear, 

Each sufferer has his say, 
his scheme of the weal 
and the woe, 

But God has a few of us 
whom He whispers in 
the ear; 

The rest may reason, 
and welcome; 

Tis we musicians 

know 
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glBBY’S JNNUAL 
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I AM afraid in the present number 
of Bibbys Annual much space 
has been given to an account 
of “A Saunter Round the World/ 1 
which 1 have had the pleasure of 
taking since the last number of this 
Magazine was issued. Some fresh 
thoughts on economic questions have 
also emerged from observations 
made during the journey, and some 
reflections thereupon will be found 
under the heading of “ Letters on 
Socialism/* 

These letters represent the summing 
up of a series of articles which I 
have written on the same subject in 
recent numbers of Bihhy’s Annual , 
and I fear that there may be found 
in one or two of them some repetition 
of previous arguments. 

One of my Socialist friends to 
whom I read over what I had written 
on this subject, objected to the 
conclusions 1 had drawn from the 
relative economic conditions pre¬ 
vailing in China and America, which 
he said had no bearing on the 
question of Capitalism versus Social¬ 
ism, because the Chinese were a 
backward race and the Americans 
were in the van of progress. 

The objection does not appear to 
me to be well founded, seeing that if 
Capitalism were a wrong system there 
would be the worst economic con¬ 
ditions where it was most active, and 
the best material conditions wuuld 
obtain where it was quiescent. 

The exact opposite, however, is the 
fact, as will appear to any one who 
will take the trouble to read the 
above-mentioned letters. 

But l do not wish my Socialist 
friends to accept any of my opinions, 
unless they find that they are sup¬ 
ported by facts; for I have lived 
long enough to discover that no 
system of economics contains all the 
truth, any more than does a system 
of religion, science, and morals, 

“ There is so much of good in the 
worst of us and so much of bad in 
the best of us that it ill becomes any 
of us to find fault with the rest of 
us ” is a sentiment which has a wider 
application than that which is gener¬ 
ally given to it 

And one of its applications is that 
a patient study of an opponent’s 
point of view is a more fruitful 
expenditure of energy than the 
condemnation of his theories; and 
that admiration for his good qualities 
is more profitable than the exposure 
of his weak ones. 

It becomes more and more evident 
to me that in a world where there 
is so much conflict of thought, it is 
more important to live out one's own 
principles and allow others to do 
the same, than to waste energy in 
trying to reform other people, or 
alter their ways of thinking. 

Such an attitude of mind is also 
more favourable to the growth of the 
spirit of tolerance and sympathy, 
which is one of the first conditions 
both of personal and social advance¬ 
ment. 

In this connection, an interesting 
thing has happened. Several of my 
contributors, many of whom l do not 
know personally, have apparently, 
with one mind, submitted articles 
which strike the note of good fellow¬ 
ship ; this will be found sounding 
dear and strong all through my pre¬ 
sent pages, finishing up, very appro¬ 


priately, with the excellent essay on 
“ Love ” at the end of the Magazine. 

The distinguishing feature of our 
present social life, as we all know to 
our sorrow, is that of strife ; and what 
with Industrial unrest,Ulster troubles, 
Suffragette activities, and other forms 
of lawlessness, there is but little 
evidence amongst us of the spirit of 
tolerance and goodwill. 

As no social system that the wit of 
man can devise can produce human 
wellbeing otherwise than by welldoing 
and by obedience to the laws of the 
universe in which we live, it is a 
pleasure to have received for this 
number of Bihbys Annual so many 
useful thoughts and ideals which 


emphasize this truth; and a still 
greater pleasure to have the oppor¬ 
tunity to give them a wide currency. 


From Tbc pain ling by Max LLcbermann 


The pictures, I may say, did not 
flow into my hands quite so freely 
and spontaneously as the literary 
matter. 

To obtain the former involved 
a journey round the art galleries 
of Northern Europe. 1 believe I 
spent an average of eight hours a 
day in the train, for ten days in 
succession. 

The pictures, as will be seen, 
nearly all deal with religious subjects, 
and I hope the reproductions will 
he found as interesting and suggestive 
to my readers as the original pictures 
were to me. 

There were others which I should 


have liked to reproduce, but I was 
not successful in obtaining the neces¬ 
sary permission; I am hoping, how¬ 
ever, to make another journey to 
the Continent during the present 
summer, when I may secure some of 
these for my next number. 


As I am going to press, there 
has arrived a well got up little 
volume entitled “ Men and Systems,” „ 
published by the widow of my old 
friend and contributor, Mr. Janies, 
Allen: the book is composed of 
a series of very excellent articles 
which appeared in Bibby's Atrnud 
during 1909, 1910, 19H, and 1912^? 
It sells at Is, at the bookstalls 
(Publishers, L N. Fowler & Co.), or 
is. 2d. postage paid, from Mrs. Allen,, 
at the Epoch Office, Ilfracombe* 


[in the Hamburg Art Gallf-ry. 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE. 


Max Liebermann is one of the most powerful anil original artists of modern Germany. He is best known by his pain Lings 

ol ordinary life: indoor and outdoor. It is exceptional for him to attempt the illustration of Biblical or profane history. 

The storm ot criticism which was raised by this very picture of 'Christ in the Temple, M when it appeared in 1879, 
discouraged him, we are told, from farther work in the same field. At this time of day one wonders what was the 
objection to the' picture. Very finely conceived is the simply-clad form of the youthful Master, with earnest eager face and 
nervous exegeticai hands, speaking from a full mind as an equal among equals* handling great subjects intimately and 
profoundly; and listened to with thoughtful and serious attention by the doctors around Him. Already at this tender 
age His Mission was calling Him, and He must have been fully conscious of His destiny. These men were the teachers and 
leaders of HiS race, and it is easy to understand that there was much that He wished to ask them, and much that He felt He 

could tell them. But in the midst of it all His mother came and brought Him away; and He went off dutifully to the 

home at Nazareth, "and was subject tint o them/' The mother's yearning love; the father's need of his useful little assistant 
at the carpenter's bench; these constrained Hint for a time. He knew that plain duty comes before even a Great 
Mission But when the time arrived, his filial obligations being discharged. He left His home and took up His fife's 
work which. He fulfilled with that high sense of duty which has made His nanu revered wherever the story of 

His life and teaching has penet rated. 
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From the painting by Peter Paul Rubens] 


THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


| In the Old Pinakofbek Gallery* Munich. 


Rtilxrns was a man of sincerely pious spirit. It is true tba:. no commission came amiss to hif extraordinarily prolife imagination. His works range over heathen mythology, moral allegory* 
and profane history, including superb portraiture and delightful landscape. Bul the Illustrations to Bibit incidents form, •■■t the whole* ti'" most important part of bis life-work: and to 
the representation of these scenes he invariably brought a deep reverence, a careful study of the narrative, and all the resources of bis genius. All this is evident in the picture cf the " Day 
oi Pentecost ” here reproduced. We see the “ cloven tongues as of fire 11 descending upon the disciples, and we can well imagine the sound of the rushing mighty wind which filled the house 
(there they were sitiinc. So much as Rubens could attain, he has put into the picture. It is a fine scene, and the awe and the mystery which a true believer should feel have been achieved. 
But Rubens' though a great artist, was not a great teacher. He was a man of the world, a courtier and diplomat 1st, genuinely devout according to his lights, but not at til spiritually minded. 
The tremendous spiritual significance of the visit of the Holy Spirit to the Early Church has been lost to him. He has treated it simply as a miracle amongst other miracles. ft did not, indeed, 
inspire hi* brush so much as the stories of the Saints : inasmuch as his pictures of the miracle oi St. Ignatius and St. Francis. Xavier, arid similar legends, are far finer wfcrks of art than the 


here depicted. While Rubens hris given us probably the best representation ot the subject in art* vet one could wish that a great seer like out English Watts bad bought his profound 

spiritual perception to the theme. Then we should have had illumination as well as illustration. 
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THE OMNIPRESENT, 


[Copyright—Barou Art Id Rosenkraoti 


llns solemn an<1 thoughtful picture is an artist's vision of an unusual kind. The author is evidently a seer as well as an artist; there come to him those 
tncrnghts that wander through Eternityhe is given flashes of inspiration, that "evening twilight that faintly gleams in the human soul, even now, from the 
* ' ?hJr re£ltl0n ; rhrec grave and reverent figures are seen, standing face to face with Infinity; seeming to convey by their various attitudes the three aspects 
iji w uc man is concerned with Deity ‘ invocation, adoration, submission. It is the creation of a deeply spiritual mind, expressed with a simplicity and a 
strange sweet lyrical quality that lift it into a very high plane of imaginative art. Here is suggested in a new way the sublimest revelation of truth ever 
grasped by man, the Omnipresence of God. "Oh, that I knew where 1 might find Him/' was the bitter cry of Job. To the author of the 139th Psalm came 
the glorious revelation which so fully and completely answers the man of Uz. A picture like this is intended to strike a note, to evoke a mood, rather than 
to be analysed in detail. It succeeds in its aim if it lifts our thoughts above the futile and the trivial things of life, and leads ns to meditate upon those things 

which are abiding and eternal. 


Idealisation. 

T WO hours m the day there are 
more full of magic than any 
other time—the moments of 
sunrise and of sunsetting, for then 
the light that shines over land and 
sea illuminates with peculiar radiance 
all common and familiar objects. 
Those of us who have watched the 
well-known outlines of home and 
fields grow clear beneath the tender 
touch of dawn, and have wondered at 
the glory that gilds the earth with 
splendour as the light of day sinks 
through the gates of the West, can 
realise that it is never so much things 
in themselves as the light in which 
they are seen that makes glorious or 
mean relationships therewith. 

For what is it to idealise ? And 
what value, practical on all planes of 
thought and feeling, has that same 
idealisation ? 

Is there not a soul to every body, 
a radiance behind every cloud, a 
Vision Beautiful behind the veil of 
every form in Nature ? Beyond the 
real is always the ideal, soul of its 
body, breath of its being, the reason 
why it exists at all. And to idealise 
is to see that Beauty faintly, to know 
that no body is merely body, whether 
it be of form or circumstance or act, 
but also soul instinct with life and 
meaning and beauty. The visible 
portrays the invisible, is always the 
sacred messenger of that which hides 
within. And so he who idealises 
seeks for the Soul of Things, and 
instinctively he knows that the Soul 
of all is sweet, and beautiful, and true. 
To him there are no common things 
of day, no sordid rounds of petty 
daily life, for all has become illumin¬ 
ated with “ the light which never 
shone on land or sea,” but which 
shines, nevertheless, at the heart of 
all that is. 

Sometimes the power to idealise 
is born with a man, and then he 
becomes hero, or prophet, or sage. 
Such a one sees always the ideal side 
of life, and not only the practical. 
Seeing always the ideal, he knows it 


to be the truly Real. Others amongst 
us see in flashes, generally during 
great moments of thought or feeling; 
but with the hero and seer the vision 
is continuous, and because he sees, all 
the gods stand ready to serve his 
ends. He has become a cosmic 
agent by virtue of true vision. 

With most of us, however, the 
power is less complete; with some, 
scarce used at all. Often it springs 
into life by the force of a great love, 
for love is the great idealiser. “ Love 
is blind ” says the ancient proverb. 
Ah! love is not blind; he has the 
true sight, for he sees not alone what 
is but what shall be, the Beauty 
within that is ever seeking expression 
without. True prophet and true seer, 
when he touches the dull eyes of our 
earthly selves, we see what seems to 
us a new Heaven and a new earth ; 
but it is not really new, only the old, 
old true way of things that was 
always there had we but realised it 
before. So, too, true love is ever- 
forgiving, ever-compassionating, ever 
seeking to understand; for to him 
£f the Queen can do no wrong,” the 
Queen that he alone can see beneath 
the veil of the commonplace she. We 
may say that the eyes of the true 
lover are blind, but they are made 
blind that he may truly see. Un¬ 
consciously to himself, love lifts from 
+he beloved one the veil through 
which we see each other and all things 
so darkly, and face to face he wel¬ 
comes the Real One, vowing, as 
needs he must, all fealty and faith¬ 
ful service. Does not this familiar 
happening bring near to us the 
truth expressed in a beautiful and 
ancient saying of the East “ Not 
for the sake of the husband is the 
husband dear, but for the sake of the 
Self is the husband dear; not for 
the sake of the wife is the wife dear, 
but for the sake of the Self is the 
wife dear.” Thus again is Love the 
great purifier, the clear-seer, the 
giver of illumination. 

Who would not give all that he 
has that he might see like that ? 
Yea, and go beggared for evermore so 


that that gift were his. For with him 
would thereafter dwell the spring of 
an immortal youth. Though he 
gre%v old and worn indeed, the eternal 
youth of the world’s heart would 
beat in his; though he were the 
poorest in the land, the wealth of all 
beautiful things would pour un¬ 
ceasingly into his hands. Thus only 
is life made glorious, a song, albeit 
to the outer ear alone mute silence 
and even plaint holds all the air. 
Look back upon the moments when 
the Fire from Heaven descended and 
touched the facts of life—common¬ 
place, every-day life, as lived by all 
our human brotherhood—and made 
the world grow glorious, mysterious, 
beautiful, and full of wonder. More 
often was it, perhaps, in youth those 
moments came, when lost to the 
world we glowed in all the warmth of 
noble dreams, became for the nonce 
the hero or the lover that we yearned 
to be, counting all well lost for love 
or duty ? s sake, and thus built in the 
strange fabric of a dream the plans 
of future deeds of nobleness and love. 
Or was it when Love came and opened 
for once our eyes, leading us—if so 
we would be led—to understanding, 
wisdom, power to help, through one 
beloved, all Was it not then we 
truly lived ? Not now, when dreams 
are faded into <f practical ” routine, 
and all the common round of life has 
made us dim of sight and dull of 
hearing, and, ah 1 less true of soul. 
For true it is, more true than any 
truth, that when we cease to see the 
ideal behind the real, even forget that 
the soul of things exists, that from 
that moment we have ceased to live. 
Our daily avocations turn the wheel, 
but the inner Ruler, the God in man, 
has abdicated his eternal throne for 
awhile, and sleeps until the gods in 
mercy wake him. 

But we can bring back the dreams 
of youth, arising, the immortal we, 
to seek the true Reality in all the life 
around us. For where dwells the 
One Beautiful that all must seek ? 
So near is He, so infinitely near. 
In all tender smiles and deeds of love 


His Beauty shines to lift us; in all 
seared hearts and blinded eyes His 
littleness calls to our compassion; 
in the great deeds of virile and heroic 
worth He flashes to inspire us; in 
the dumb patience of unnoted lives 
His strength and sweetness move us. 
In all the little things of life His 
beauty is made most manifest, most 
full of meaning, holiest and most 
wonderful of all; the little joys 
that mean so much, if only we will 
simply take them; aye, and even 
the trials and sorrows and heart¬ 
blinding darkness that cover so many, 
many lives. For out of them, the 
sacred sufferings of human hearts, 
arises His supremest Beauty, His 
love, His understanding, and His 
strength—if we can see it, if we can 
only see. In the little every-day 
us the ideal We sulTer, rejoice, and 
love, to blessed ends, since We are 
also Him. Nothing is too small for 
love, nothing too great. Idealise the 
small, it is His littleness; make real 
the Great, it is our Greatness too. 
a Seated equally in all beings, the 
supreme Lord, unperishing within 
the perishing—he who thus seeth, 
he seeth.” In the more homely 
and supremely beautiful words of 
Coventry Patmore:— 

11 For, ah, who can express 
How full of bonds and simpleness 
is God, 

How narrow is He, 

And how the wide, waste field of 
possibility is only trod, 

Straight to His homestead in the 
human heart/' 

Eternally the great Ideal, the 
source of all ideals and all idealisa¬ 
tion, lives most nearly to the lives 
of all of us, calling us by our dreams 
of what is beautiful and true, to see 
Him ever more clearly, by faithful 
and lovely deeds to make Him 
known amongst men, and by our sin, 
our sorrow, and our pain, to learn 
His wisdom, that future sufferers may 
find in us a rock of strength; for 
only the brave will to suffer can 
bring us—in the end—to under¬ 
standing and to power. 

Clara M. Codd. 
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I-'rom the painting by Gunning King] 


THE PATH TO THE TEMPLE OF DIVINE WISDOM. 


[Copyright —Biftby s Aminat 


A CLEAN LIFE: AN OPEN MIND: A PURE HEART: AN EAGER INTELLECT: AN UNVEILED SPIRITUAL PERCEPTION: A BROTHER LI N ESS FOR ALL: A READINESS TO GIVE AND 
RECEIVE ADVICE AND INSTRUCTION: A COURAGEOUS ENDURANCE OF PERSONAL INJUSTICE: A BRAVE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES: A VALIANT DEFENCE OF THOSE WHO 
ARE UNJUSTLY ATTACKED; AND A CONSTANT EYE TO THE IDEAL OF HUMAN PROGRESS AND PERFECTION WHICH THE SACRED SCIENCE DEPICTS: THESE ARE THE GOLDEN 

STAIRS UP THE STEPS OF WHICH THE LEARNER MAY CLIMB TO THE TEMPLE OF DIVINE WISDOM* 
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The Principal Factors in Success 


H OW shall we decide what Is 
success ? What shall be our 
standard ? Shall it be of 
time or of eternity ? Even the 
highest standards of the world do 
not place the emphasis on money 
or possessions. Go to Westminster 
Abbey* where the nation has honoured 
its truly great and successful men. 
What are the virtues there en¬ 
shrined in marble tablet and scroll ? 
Are they not Truth* Honour, Right¬ 
eousness, Love, Kindness, Sympathy, 
Nobility of character ? No rich man 
is immortalised there in stone simply 
because he was rich, but, rather, 
because he was gentle and kind. The 
factors that have made for their 
success were spiritual factors, which 
are not factors of time, but of the 
eternal fabric of the Universe. 

Therefore, if you and l are going 
to spend our strength for the attain¬ 
ment of life's highest and best 
possessions, we can alone obtain them 
as we put forth every endeavour to 
obtain those things which outlast the 
shock of death. 

To do this successfully we must 
have a great Faith and enlarged 
Vision of the eternal purpose of the 
Architect of the Universe. 

41 Man know thyself,” wrote the 
seer* and in that knowledge lies the 
secret of imperishable success and 
eternal greatness. 

Here are five Truths or principles 
which will help t you and me to tread 
the upward path to victory and 
success. I will challenge any reader 
to try them for twelve months, and 
to see if they do not give him in¬ 
creased Wisdom, Knowledge, Life* 
and Power. 

1st Truth. Man is a Spirit. 

By man, I mean the real Man* the 
Master man* the Superman* who is 
a Son of God, as opposed to the 
material conception that he is the 
body in which his spirit dwells. 

Revelation affirms, " Ye are the 
offspring of God,” but God is Spirit; 
therefore* Man is the offspring of 
Spirit* and is a spirit. 

F. W. Myers, the psychologist, in 
Human Personality states : u Each 
man is essentially a spirit controlling 
a physical organism.” Schopenhauer, 
the philosopher, wrote : “ Our spirit 
is of a totally indestructible nature, 
and its energy endures from eternity 
to eternity.” 

Therefore, the threefold voices of 
Revelation, Science, and Philosophy, 
unite in affirming that man is not a 
body, but a spirit* which came forth 
from God ; is a manifestation of Him 
in flesh ; and, as a spirit, outlives the 
transition called death. 

1 put it to the reader* therefore, 
as a pure argument in logic, that if 
man belongs in his innermost nature 
to the Universe of Spirit, then his 
highest success can only be secured 
as he develops the spiritual part of 
his nature, and realises his union and 
oneness with the Eternal Spirit who 
made him. The foundation stones of 
eternal success must be based on 
eternal principles of righteousness, 
justice* truth, etc. These are spiritual 
factors, and must be woven into the 
warp and woof of our daily life, and 
this can only be accomplished as man 
recognises the spirituality of his inner 
life. 

Our business can never become our 


Father's business, until we realise 
with every heart throb* that in spirit 
we are at one with the Spirit, Mind, 
and Will of the One Father of 
Mankind. Recognising that* we re¬ 
cognise the spiritual factor^ en¬ 
shrined in the race, and our Rei.gi m 
will overflow into our business* and 
our business will become part and 
parcel of our Religion. Then we shall 
learn that vital religion is not psalm 
singing or church going, but is verily 
doing the right* loving the Truth, 
doing one's duty as servant or master 
in the daily round and common toil. 
Recognising the spirituality of Life, 
we shall learn that wood-cutting, 
bread-making* washing* and getting 


meals, and, indeed, every little act 
that contributes to the good of the 
whole, is, indeed, a sacrament if done 
in the Spirit of Love and service to 
Him who is enshrined in humanity. 
“ Inasmuch as ye do it unto one of 
the least of these ye do it unto me,” 
Thus spoke the Son of God and Son 
of Man. 

Reader* do you realise the Presence 
of the Son of God in the humblest 
toiler, be he sinner or saint ? Can 
you see anything besides money¬ 
making in the warp and woof of life's 
industry ? Until you and I see 
ourselves as the Eternal Father sees 
us* we shall never have the Faith and 
Vision that will enable us to do and 
to dare for God and the upliftment 
of humanity* nor will our feet be on 
the upward path that leads to the 
heights of the Infinite 


2nd Truth. The Mind of Spirit 
is All-wise* All-knowing. 

Man as a spiritual being requires 
Wisdom and knowledge to help him 
to attain. The source of all true 
Wisdom is the Infinite Mind of 
Spirit. The Mind of Spirit is the 
Mind of God, and is where He is. 
“ He is over all, through all, and in 
you all.” “ He is the fulness that 
filleth all in all” 

To attain spiritual Wisdom, which 
makes for eternal success* we must 
get the fn; l clearly in our conscious¬ 
ness that God enfolds us by His Mind 
and Wisdom. His Mind-Substance 
is where He is, and that is everywhere. 
We cannot possibly hope to be truly 
successful in any sphere unless we 
possess Wisdom and knowledge. 

But can we get Wisdom horn the 


Mind of God ? Revelation dis¬ 
tinctly declares that we can. The 
author's experience bears out this 
truth. The promise of the Christ to 
the race is “ The spirit of Truth shall 
guide you into all Truth.” There is 
no limit to the illumination that will 
come to the soul who will dare to 
tread the path of Truth, and who 
fulfils the three conditions of 1st, 
Prayer; 2nd, Meditation; and 3rd* 
Concentration. 

Here is a definite message which 
1 received from the Spirit of Truth, 
which helped to transform my life. 
The spiritual message was “ Ether is 
the Garment of Spirit” 

For years my scientific knowledge 
had been in opposition to my religious 
beliefs. But this truth bridged the 
gulf between the two worlds. By 
truth I learned that where the 


ether was, there God was, and there 
H\s Life and Wisdom were at work. 
But 1 know that ether was every¬ 
where, filling all space, enfolding 
all worlds* and interpenetrating all 
things* and if ether was the garment 
of God, then God's Life, Mind, and 
Love, must fill all space, enfold all 
worlds* and interpenetrate the entire 
creation. 

So that ether is the medium of the 
Mind of God* ever present and ever 
active, symbol and type of the Mind 
of the e\ *r living Spirit* in Whom we 
verily lire and move and have our 
being. From that day my religion 
became scientific* and my science 
became spiritual. 

To the reader seeking for the 
Wisdom, Power, and Presence of 
God, my message is : Follow this 
light and God's spirit will lead you* 
if you have the open mind* Into a 
new world of Knowledge, Success, 
and Power. The artist, writer, and 
inventor want power and Wisdom. 
We all want to create new things and 
to have original ideas. But how can 
we attain tms if we have not yet 
discovered the real source of Eternal 
Wisdom. That Wisdom is where the 
Infinite Mind of God is, and that is 
everywhere. Always near to us, 
always ready and willing to supply 
all our needs. £ * if any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God who giveth 
liberally.” 

The Mind of Infinite Spirit is open 
to the spirit which is in Man. The 
pearls of great price of knowledge and 
wisdom are for those who truly seek* 
and seek aright “ Ask and ye shall 
receive* seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.” 

As 1 have sought and found, so you* 
too* by fulfilling the conditions, may 
seek and find also. 

}rd Truth. The Will of Eternal 
Spirit is All-Powerful. 

To be truly successful we require 
Power and strength to translate our 
visions into the concrete. Where 
does real Power reside f Science says 
that there is a Power ever at work in 
the Universe of matter. Its home 
is in the Universe of Ether. But all 
Power is an expression of Will in its 
ultimate analysis. Human power is 
an expression of human will. Eternal 
Power is an expression of an Eternal 
Will. That Will is the Will of God. 
Jehovah literally means, “ 1 will be 
that 1 will to be,” 

It is God's will that in the whole 
body of creation there shall be no 
wrong, no disease, no selfishness; 
and righteousness, truth, justice, and 
love, shall prevail in the universal 
body of humanity. And the Will that 
is working for this end is an Omni¬ 
potent Will* irresistible, all - con¬ 
quering. To fight against if is to 
ensure inevitable defeat. To work 
with it and in harmony with it* is to 
ensure absolute and certain success* 
and that without hurting any creature 
in the living body of creation, be it 
animal or man. 

Suppose a business man who desires 
to succeed affirms day by day, u God's 
will shall be my will; I will do 
nothing knowingly that is contrary 
to His will. I unite my weak will 
with the irresistible, all-conquering 
will of God, which moves the stars 
and knows no defeat.” What think 
you would happen ? What must 
happen ? Surely this* that such a 
man finds his will to do and to dare 
becoming stronger and stronger in 


tr 



Photol W. G. HOOPER, F.R.A.S., F.S.S. k- [Mason 

He has recently written a hook entitled "The Universe of Ethics and Spirit*" which 
is characterised by much freshness of thought: his present contribution to 
" Bibby 3 s Annual " will also be found worthy of careful study. 
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him. He dares now to attempt the 
impossible in his life. For the power 
of the human will united by a living 
faith to the power of the irresistible 
Will of God partakes of its very 
nature, just asflan unelectrified con¬ 
ductor united^ to^ a current of 
electricity partakes of the power and 
energy of the current. 

4th Truth. Eternal Will works 

BY AND THROUGH LAW. 

Ail Laws are expression of Will 
Human laws are an expression of 
human will, either individually or 
collectively. The laws of the Universe 
are the expression of the Eternal Will 
of God. He thought them, and put 
them into operation. The whole 
Universe is governed by Laws. But 
they do nothing, create nothing, it 
is tne Will behind the Laws which is 
the Creative Power. 

In realms physical, mental and 
spiritual, laws prevail. If that were 
not so, the Universe would be chaos 
instead of a Cosmos. u All's love, 
yet alPs law,” sang Browning. There¬ 
fore, to succeed, we must not only 
think and plan, but we must work 
in harmony with the laws of God. 
No man yet succeeded by chance. 
There is no such thing as chance in 
the eternal scheme of things. Every 
event is linked to a preceding cause 
and an after effect. Let no reader 
blame any one else if be is a failure. 
The real fault is in himself. We may 
not have realised yet that we are of 
Ihe spiritual order of things. “The 
fault ... is not in our stars, but 
in ourselves, that we are underlings,” 
wrote Shakespeare. 

Habit, character, destiny, are all 
governed by law. AH success is 
governed by law. Physical success is 
governed by deep-breathing, pure 
food, proper exercise, etc. Mental 


success is governed by laws of the 
mind, as taught by psychology, sound 
judgment, keen perception, vivid 
imagination, etc. And spiritual suc¬ 
cess is governed by the laws of the 
Spirit. These were given by Jesus 
in His Sermon on the Mount. How 
simple, yet how sublime they are! 
How they appeal to the spirit in 
man ! “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also 
unto them.” Love your enemies, 
and bless all men; do good to all. 
To every department of life were 
these to apply. Every day was to 
be a holy day. “ That ye may be 
children of your Father,” not simply 
on Sunday, but every day of the week. 

These are the Laws of the Spirit of 
God. They are the same in this 
world or any other world, to which the 
evolving spirit of man may travel in 
his journey towards the Infinite. 

Therefore, the wise man will study 
all the Laws of Nature, and of the 
Spirit, for both are the expression of 
the eternal will of God in their 
respective realms. If we obey the 
laws, they will obey us, and become 
our servants. If we keep the laws 
they will keep us, body, mind, and 
spirit, in perfect health and perfect 
peace. If we, either in wilfulness or 
ignorance, break the laws, then, 
inevitably, we shall be broken in so 
doing, for we have come into contact 
and opposition with the Eternal Will 
of Omnipotence which knows no 
defeat and no failure. 

5th Truth. The Body is the 
Temple of the Spirit. 

“ Know ye not that your bodies are 
the temples of God, To be carnally 
minded is death, to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.” When the 
seeker after success reaches the true 
consciousness of himself, viz., that he 


is a spirit travelling upwards and 
gaining experience, the battle begins 
between his higher and lower natures. 
He must now seek to understand the 
Laws of the spiritual realm to which 
he really belongs, and at all costs to 
obey them. One of these laws is the 
law ot Chastity, which is founded on 
the fact that the body is now the 
temple of God. 

Hitherto, the creative and vital 
forces which are within him have 
been used for physical and emotional 
ends. Now they must be used only 
for the highest service. For there is 
in every one of us a creative and 
vital force which is health-giving, life 
sustaining. 

It has a twofold function, one of 
generating life of its own kind, and 
the other of preserving the life of its 
po sessor. This latter function is 
often times overlooked or unknown 
to the average man, with the result 
that by the prodigal waste of the 
Vital Force the body is depleted of 
power, its health is destroyed, disease 
and death set in. For the finest 
essences that are in the blood are used 
by the Creative Force in man. To be 
carnally minded is indeed death, to 
be spiritually minded is life and 
peace. 

Of what use is it for a man to 
learn the principles underlying the 
development of Will-action and Mind 
Power, when he has not the energy to 
carry out his own thoughts and 
decisions. His flesh has got the 
mastery of his spirit, and is using the 
creative force of the spirit to low and 
sensual ends. He has not yet 
learned the elementary art of self- 
control. Therefore, how can he 
hope to learn how to control and 
move others. If any man is seeking 
to become a master, he must first 
learn how to master his own body, 


and know r how to conserve the Life 
forces within himself. “ The fruit ol 
the Spirit is . . self-control ” says 
the ancient wisdom. 

It is here where so many seekers 
after the abundant life and Divine 
Sonship, fail. Such people will never 
know how to tread the higher paths 
of intellectual and spiritual attain¬ 
ment until every appetite, function, 
and power of the body have been 
brought under the dominion of the 
spirit within. The old book truly 
points out who the regenerate man 
really is, for it says : “ Whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin; 
for his seed remaineih in him : and he 
cannot sin, because he is horn of God,” 
(t John, iii, 9 ) 

The most successful man who 
conquered the world, the flesh, and the 
devil in one single life affirmed that 
“ The kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.” The secret source of health, 
vitality, power, life, finds its origin in 
the spiritual part of man's nature, 
and in living union with the Living 
Spirit of the Universe. 

It has taken Science and Philosophy 
nearly two thousand years to discover 
the selfsame truths, for both these 
avenues of thought are declaring 
that man's life is not dependent upon 
outward circumstances, so much as 
upon the inner thought, and the 
condition of his mind and spirit. 
There is a light, a power, a Life, a 
Spirit in every one, that is the 
common heritage of the race. When 
any man has found that, he has found 
the God, the divine part in him, and 
from henceforth he can step along 
the highway to the stars with head 
erect, and with firm step, because he 
knows that from henceforth and for 
ever he has gained Life's greatest 
success 

W.G. Hooper, F.R.A.S., F.S.S. 
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POTATO DIGGERS 


From the painting by W. Brock.] 


It was the great French artist. Millet, who first depicted the truth and dignity of labour in the fields. Before him, it has been said. Art had been a flatterer, toning 
down and wrapping up ; and making things generally pleasing to the eye. But Millet, himself a peasant, chose to look facts in the face ; and he punted the tiller 
of the soil like Cromwell, warts and at!. Mr. Brock's picture is strongly reminiscent of that of the French master. His stooping women recall one of Millets finest 
compositions " The Gleaners " ; while the scene of the famous *' Angelus " is a potato-field, where the worthy couple are uttering their evening prayer near the sacks 
they have been filling. This is an excellent example of the school that has discovered and pointed out the dignity and beauty of work, however humble. 
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Truth in Art 


T RUTH in Art is a. very elastic 
and extensive term, since it 
means a different set of things 
In each branch- Truth in Architec¬ 
ture would not mean the same thing 
as in pictorial Art, for the truths on 
which a building is designed would 
hardly be noticed by the casual 
observer, to whom the building will 
probably appear not only a creation 
in itself—which, in a large measure, 
it really is—but also unrelated to 
outside nature; for it is obviously 
not copied from any natural object, 
as is the case with pictorial Art Vet 
a building must not only be in 
accordance with the natural laws of 
construction, but, if it is to be 
considered a work of Art, the laws 
of Beauty must dominate, and the 
way in which the Architect has 
developed the idea of the building, 
from the general plan to its finish of 
ornamental detail, will show us 
whether he has a keen appreciation 
of those laws. 

Truth in Architecture means design 
based upon Nature’s laws of propor¬ 
tion, symmetry, harmony, ornament, 
and colour. Size, of course, is an 
important element; but although 
these qualities, with the exception of 
harmony, might be very well and 
scientifically studied, yet the building 
would require beauty to make it a 
work of Art, and this means that the 
Architect must be keenly sensitive 
to that quality if he is to impress his 
work with it ; for in all Art, the 
brain is the vehicle through which 
the raw material of Nature passes, 
receiving in its passage the impress 
of the imagination, and thus revealing 
itself as Art- There could be no 
Art without imagination. 

Truth and beauty are almost, 
though not quite, synonymous; for if 
a work possesses Truth, it can hardly 
fail to be beautiful from some point 
of view, and the fundamental principle 
of both these qualities is proportion; 
for the simple reason that Form is 
the basic element in Art, and no 
object can be said to possess fine 
form unless its proportions are good. 
It is of no use adding details and 
colour to a badly-shaped vase; 
neither would a badly-drawn and 
composed picture gain by the addi¬ 
tion of detail, though, of course, the 
charm of colour is independent of 
form. 

Therefore, if all the proportions of 
a work of Art have been thoroughly 
studied, the result will generally be 
true and beautiful. 

In any branch of Art the truths to 
be conveyed must be those which 
the medium employed is capable of 
without straining Its capacities. 

In Mosaic, svhich is a picture made 
by placing pieces of coloured glass or 
stone together, only the most simple 
truths can be portrayed; but in 
Pictorial Art the range of truths is 
very extensive, though only a limited 
number can be conveyed in any 
single work. Truth in Pictorial Art 
must not On any account be con¬ 
founded or understood to mean an 
“ imitation ,J of Nature* for this is 
just what the true artist tries to 
avoid, as such an idea always gives 
work a vulgar and common appear¬ 
ance. And lhe reason of this is that it 
is the mental quality of a work of art 
which appeals, never palls or de¬ 
generates, since all art is an appeal 


from one mind to another, and the 
mere reflection or imitation of Nature 
without any mental bias is un¬ 
interesting and dull It is not the 
thing represented which interests, 
but what the artist has thought 
about it. Panoramas, in which 
the foreground figures are lay 
figures dressed up, and the foreground 
actually modelled in high relief, and 
so arranged that it is impossible 
for the ordinary spectator to see 
where the modelled figures end, and 
those painted on the canvas at the 
back begin, are not to be classed 
very high as regards artistic aim. 


Of course, such a work demands ex¬ 
cellent drawing and modelling of its 
kind ; but these things alone will not 
make a work of art in its highest 
sense. 

Photography has done a great 
deal of harm, in that it has enticed 
the public taste—if there ever was 
any—away from the artistic truths 
to the mere statements of the facts, 
and many people imagine that a 
photograph must be entire truth and 
that a camera cannot tie. Well, it 
does lie from the artistic point ot 
view, and the only legitimate way 
in which the operator can show any 
artistic feeling or sense he may 
possess, is in the choice and arrange¬ 
ment of his subject. To fake up 


photographic plates and try to make 
them look like charcoal drawings is 
vulgarity and imposture, for the 
result is neither a reliable photograph 
as regards the facts, nor is it even a 
bad charcoal drawing—and yet this 
is the kind of thing that is exhibited 
at photographic exhibitions and the 
operators claiming the distinction oi 
artists I 

The truths or facts which a photo¬ 
graph shows us aie those which the 
artist, as a rule, never looks for or 
wishes to see; tut the public is 
generally more interested in facts 
than in ideas concerning the facts, 
so they like photography, and great 
artists are seldom understood in their 
lifetime. GUNNING King. 



Front th<* painting l>y Mur LI 3*] 


3ii the Old Plnakathek Cattery. Munich. 

FRUIT-SELLERS COUNTING THEIR MONEY. 


In connection with his picture of " St. Anthony of Padua " in this number we have already spoken of the qualities 

t \i, l rtl!o's art and his exceptional position amongst Spanish artists. Hnnselt one of the people, and having a keen 

Z nse of humonr he appreciated types of character which dignified court painters and decorators of churches thought 
rnfire unworthy of artistic treatment, from the point of view ol the latter, these subjects were undentably vulgar. The 
rTs and hamuncss of the street urchins of Seville amused Murillo. Their spirit, their impertinence, their careless mirth, 
the tricks by which they made a living, their very naughtiness interested him. This is one of the long series of pictures 
he made of the gipsies and street-sellers he loved so well, the composition ts beautiful, and the colour attractive Two 

rtle maids are adding up the profits of their trading with great intentness. From the grat.ficd expression on the face 

htt of the girl with the basket, business has evidently been very satisfactory. 
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On Child 

T HE problem of the true edu¬ 
cator is, to discover bow 
best to stimulate the latent 
good, and how best to eliminate 
the evil tendencies in every child 
that comes under his or her care, 
mentally, morally and physically. 
1 say “her” advisedly because we 
have to begin ?t the very earliest 
stage, and that inevitably concerns 
the mother. 

Writers such as Dr Rudolph 
Steiner, lay down certain principles 
as to the successive stages of a 
child's development; and without 
taking his divisions of time too 
rigidly, we can regard them as a 
very fair guide to the order in which 
the various powers unfold in every 
individual. He says that the differ¬ 
ent departments of the nature, or, 
as he expresses it in theosophical 
language, the different “vehicles of 
consciousness,” come to maturity one 
after another in an ordered sequence. 

Thus, the moment of physical 
birth marks when the physical 
organism becomes free and in¬ 
dependent, It is now, or ought 
to be, capable of carrying out the 
processes of nutrition and respira¬ 
tion, for instance, with its own 
completed organs. During the ante¬ 
natal period, when this organism 
or physical vehicle is being built 
up, certain conditions are necessary 
for its healthy development. 

If these conditions are lacking, 
there will be congenital defects 
which nothing can afterwards sup¬ 
ply. When the right time for a 
particular kind of development is 
past without the appropriate stage 
being satisfactorily completed, the 
whole nature must be the poorer 
throughout the present incarnation. 
The ante-natal period may be com¬ 
pared to the mineral department 
of our nature, as it is at the mineral 
level of consciousness. And as the 
characteristic virtue of a mineral is 
purity of substance, so the health 
of the organism at this stage seems 
to depend on its being guarded 
from all mpurity, and supplied with 
those substances that suit its growth. 

On the completion of this stage 
at birth, a new process begins, 
whiqft theosophists describe as the 
freeing or individualising of the 
“ Etheric body.” By this they 
mean very much the same as is 
generally called the power of co¬ 
ordination. The first efforts of an 
infant seem to be aimed at gaining 
control over its own movements. 
The process of guiding its own little 
fist to its own mouth is one of great 
complexity and difficulty, which 
may take hours, days, weeks, or 
months to accomplish with ease and 
certainty. These efforts remind us 
of the slow movements of plants; 
and so we may compare this stage 
to the level of consciousness found 
In the vegetable kingdom. And as 
the characteristic virtue of plant life 
is healthy growth, and its sin 
disease or arrested development, so 
ii is on the growth of healthy organs 
that the chief stress should be laid 
in those early years up till the 
cutting of the second teeth. 

The process of acquiring control 
of movement is apparent in the 
handling of toys, the creeping and 
walking exercises, and should be 


Ed ucation. 

carried on in carefully regulated 
games and gymnastics, and especially 
in such systems as Eurythmics and 
other forms of Greek Dancing, which 
have as their aim the perfecting of 
co-ordination, and the encourage¬ 
ment of health and of gracefulness 
that inevitably follow upon such 
training. 

The struggle for individuality in 
these matters which is meanwhile 
going on in the child's conscious¬ 
ness is marked by a strong aversion 
to receiving any unnecessary help. 
We all know the phrase, “ 1 can do 
it myself! ” And long before these 
words can be pronounced, the child 
is making their import clear by 
every kind of expressive gesture 


From the portrait by John Hoppner. R.A.J 


Nothing gives greater offence at 
this stage than well-meant offers 
of help from grown-up people who 
do not understand that the greatest 
delight imaginable is the exercise 
of a newly developed faculty. This 
is often the due to an unexpected 
passion of tears from an intelligent 
and amiable child. She has pro¬ 
bably been looking forward eagerly 
to carrying out some advanced form 
of activity; and, at the crucial 


moment, she sees it suddenly taken 
out of her hands. 

It may only have been to open a 
door, or button her shoe, or help 
herself to sugar; but the charm 
lies in the sense of enlarged power, 
increased independence. 1 1 seems 
as if this were just a type of what 
happens on the development of 
each faculty in turn; and although 
it is not always possible, or safe, 
to gratify the budding ambition, a 
good deal of friction can be avoided 
by an understanding of the situa¬ 
tion. For instance, it is often 
for lack of time that a grown-up 
person has to step in and finish 
what would be an inconveniently 
lengthy process ; and if some other 
play can be provided which will 
give the child the same kind of 
exercise, the difficulty and dis- 


[Ry the courtesy of L. Rreitmeyer, Esq. 


appointment are easily overcome. 

And the avoidance of friction is 
of the very greatest importance 
for the next stage in the child's 
development, which is no other than 
the individualising of the emotional 
nature. For, just as before the 
birth of the physical body, the child's 
life was dependent on the mother's, 
so before the emotional vehicle is 
fully developed the child shares the 
feelings of the mother; and, indeed, 


is very sensitive to the moods 
of all around him. It is then of 
the utmost importance to have the 
child surrounded with the best 
feelings; that is to say, with love 
and sympathy. 

Nothing distorts and impedes the 
development of the emotional nature 
so much as being exposed to un- 
kindness and the want of sympathy. 
The worst people to be with a child 
at this stage are those who con¬ 
tinually laugh at their mistakes and 
tease and embarrass them just for fun , 
or who take no trouble to understand 
the child's point of view, and snub 
and repress all their early efforts 
at self-expression. A frequent mis¬ 
take made by an unthinking but 
affectionate parent, is to treat the 
child as if it had no individuality 
of its own ; mental, moral or physical* 
When this occurs at the time when 
the emotions are becoming indivi¬ 
dualised. the child fiercely resents 
being asked, for instance, to kiss 
any one to whom the parents wish 
her to show affection; or even 
being treated by her own parents 
as a plaything to be caressed when 
they happen to be in a demon¬ 
strative mood. This, 1 must say, 
has most frequently occurred on the 
part of a father towards a little 
daughter whom he insists on treating 
as if she were a kitten or a puppy- 
dog ; her feelings as a human¬ 
being with rights of control over 
her own expression of emotion are 
outraged. 

I have known more than one 
instance of a child being sent to 
boarding-school to avoid the un¬ 
friendly feeling that was growing 
up towards an over-demonstrative 
father. It is as the child's emotional 
vehicle becomes freed front its 
” astral envelope,” and contacts the 
feelings of others independently, that 
any kind of coercion in the matter 
is intolerable, and harmful 

Mr. F. T. Brooks associates the 
emotional nature with the animal 
kingdom; because animals have in 
addition to the health and growth 
of the vegetable world, this extra 
faculty of feeling. They have likes 
and dislikes ; they can love and 
hate. Their characteristic virtues 
are love and compassion; their 
sin is cruelty. 

And so with (lie child as he emerges 
from the vegetable to the animal 
stage of his development, let us see 
that the characteristic virtue is 
fostered and not the characteristic 
vice of this awakening power. Let 
kindness and unselfishness be the 
ideals put before him so that he will 
build these into his character and 
show them forth in his dealings 
with his fellows as life goes on. 

It is quite astonishing to find how 
often this principle is violated even 
by the thoughtfulness of parents and 
guardians. How often, for instance, 
when a child knocks himself against 
a table or a chair, a mother or a 
nurse, anxious primarily to avert 
a cry, teaches the child to punish 
the innocent furniture, and so 
directly inculcates the ugly feelings 
of revenge, spite and vindictiveness, 
hi school -life too, we see examples 
of wrong motive being urged upon 
a child by the odious system of marks 
and other outward results that are 
imposed on Government schools, and 
copied in many others, both public 
and private. 


CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA PAPENDIEK AT THE AGE OF FIVE. 

No painter? of any age excelled our great English Rasters in depicting the charm of happy artless 
childhood, and this masterpiece of lioppner's entitles hint to enter the front rank of the company where 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney stand. Pretty little Charlotte was the daughter of atteuuaotB in 
the household of King George III. Her mother was Assistant Keeper of the Wardrobe and Reader 10 
Her Majesty Queen Charlotte, so that ji is easy to see after whom the child was named. Mrs, Fapendiek 
kept a journal, in which very interesting references are made to the painting of this portrait of her little 
daughter, which took place in 1788. For instance, we read bow Mr, Papendiek, going to fetch the child 
from one of the sittings in CbarEes Street, where Hoppner lived, was surrounded by a mob of ruffians in 
St. James's Square and robbed of his pocket-book containing £10: an interesting side-light noon the stale 
of public order and security at that time, in full daylight, in the heart of the West End of Loudon, 
almost within a stone’s throw of the Royal Palace. Then we are told some very attractive and human 
details about little Charlotte herself. Arrived at the studio after his adventure, Mr. Papendiek received 
a complaint from Mrs, Hoppner that the child had been naughty, and could not be managed. She had 
refused to obey when commanded not to look out of the window, and there had consequently been 

trouble. Mrs, Hoppner does not appear to have been very tactful, and it is evident that the Papendiek 

parents were by no means pleased by her attempts to cross the child's temper, Charlotte had her own 
ideas upon the' subject, and kissed Mr. Hoppner on leaving, thanking him sweetly for having been good 

to her : but would not say good-bye to Mrs. Hoppner, The portrait was never wholly finished. Either 

Hoppner was too busy, or the child could not be induced to go back. Rut. though the artist might have 
done mote to it, he had carried out the first brilliant inspiration of the thing. It remains a perfect 

sketch, full of spontaneity and simplicity one of those fresh happy creations that come to a painter on 

days when hand and brain and eye are ail in tune, and work comes just right without conscious eflort, 

Charlotte grew up, and married twice, and had daughters of her own ; and died in apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace in 1834, in her seventy-first year. But for us she will ever remain the Immortal little maiden of 
five, with beautiful merry eyes and winsome face under the pretty mob-cap. She may have had a mind 
of her own, but if so. she was all the better for it. Very evidently she is a child whom kindness would 
win: and, if there is to be any question as to that little incident in Hoppner 1 ? studio when the painter's 

wife tried to whip her, but could not, we wish to state without hesitation that out sympathies are 

wholly on Charlotte's side. 
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All true educationalists deplore 
the harmful ness of this system and 
try to minimise and counteract its 
bad effects as far as possible; but 
parents do not always help in this 
matter; for some of them are eager 
for their children to obtain outward 
distinctions, and are sometimes guilty 
of inciting them to work in order 
to beat some other child. This is 
a direct stimulus to motives of 
self - interest and unbrotherlitiess 
which we lament in the political 
and commercial life of our country* 
Educationalists are gradually wak¬ 
ing up to the importance of putting 
worthy motives before our future 
citizens, so that a juster and happier 
civilisation may take the place of 
all that is unkind in our present 
social system* 

Dr, Steiner connects the comple¬ 
tion of the emotional vehicle, or 
“astral body,” as theosophists call 
it, with the maturity of the physical 
organism. Whether this is so or 
not, we may be sure he is right in 
saying that the way in which children 
develop before the mental faculty 
is even beginning to individualise, 
is mainly by imitation. They love 
to imitate whatever they see and 
hear grown-up people doing or say¬ 
ing, Woe betide the parent or 
guardian who behaves in a child's 
presence in a manner he would 
not wish the child to copy. 

One of the most irritating and 
distressing things an irresponsible 
friend or acquaintance can do, is 
deliberately to teach a little child 
ugly words and ugly gestures* It 
is often the bachelor uncle, or older 
brother, who finds amusement in 
hearing a baby lisp out profane 
or vulgar speeches, which, of course, 
the baby does not understand. 
Such people imagine they are doing 
no harm, since the baby knows 
nothing of the undesirable associa¬ 
tions the words call up to those who 
hear them* But if they could see 
or feel the telepathic influence that 
is communicated to an impressionable 
child from the thoughts and feelings 
of those around him, he would see 
that an avenue was being opened 
by which all that is degrading con¬ 
nected with the unlovely words and 
gestures, will sooner or later reach 
the child's consciousness. If it is 
doing nothing else it is at least 
using the wonderful faculty a child 
possesses for memorising everything 
easily, to store the mind with what 
is unprofitable and unlovely, when 
it might just as easily be employed 
to amass associations of beauty and 
delight* By the time a child comes 
to school, it is easy for a teacher to 
discover what sort of mental im¬ 
pressions have been registered on 
the sensitive medium of the young 
brain. 

If it is already crowded with 
images of unworthy motives and 
undignified behaviour, so that a 
taste for low comedy has been 
cultivated, it is extremely difficult 
for the school teacher to wipe out 
these impressions and put a dignified 
or reverent view of life in their place. 
The more one believes that “ the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
Wisdom” the more one is grieved 
to find that a false start has been 
made. For without a foundation of 
reverence and humility, which should 
be well and truly laid while the 
emotional nature is forming, nothing 
can be learned that is worth knowing. 


The most useful exercise for this 
part of the nature is a training in 
art, and especially in dramatic art, 
since it includes all others, and since 
nearly all children take kindly to it 
at this period, even if they lose 
interest and pleasure in it later on. 
To enter imaginatively into the 
feelings of various characters, and to 
portray their various moods, is one 
of the best ways for a child to learn 
to discriminate about other people's 
emotions and to control her own* 
It can be shown that anger, or fear, 
or joy, can be called up by merely 
contemplating these feelings for the 
purpose of studying a particular 
role - and this is a useful demonstra¬ 
tion of the fact that thought really 
does control emotion . We can make 
ourselves feel whatever we think it 


Good drama is indeed helpful in 
regulating the emotions of all periods 
of life* Philanthropists find that 
nothing helps so much in the fight 
against vice in large cities as pro¬ 
viding wholesome entertainments for 
the least disciplined section of the 
community* Beginning with the 
children of the streets, some American 
philanthropists have found that 
telling fairy stories at street corners 
has been effective in overcoming 
youthful crime* Even grown-up 
people with monotonous lives often 
crave some kind of thrill or sensa¬ 
tion ; and so it is not surprising that 
if children are not allowed Innocent 
fun, or other healthy exercise of the 
imagination, they are apt to seek 
undesirable forms of excitement In 
surreptitious ways, to the lasting 


of wonder, admiration, and love; or 
of giants, and tyrants, and monsters, 
to “ purge the emotions,” as Aristotle 
would say, “ by arousing feelings of 
pity and terror,” so when the faculty 
of reason is developing, a child 
should be given scope for reasoning 
about scientific relationships, cause 
and effect, observations and deduc¬ 
tions* 

Nature study is most valuable 
in showing order and system in actual 
phenomena ; and mathematics, logic, 
and languages show the same in the 
processes of thought* 

During this period a child should, 
if possible, be with people who can 
think dearly and answer his ques¬ 
tions in all truth and humility; not 
hesitating to confess Ignorance, on 
occasion ; for it is good that a child 
should realise that there are some 
things that even " a grown-up ” 
does not know* Their sense of 
reverence is enhanced by learning 
that Absolute Truth is too great for 
any human mind to hold; and their 
interest is quickened on hearing that 
there are still many things to be dis¬ 
covered in life and in nature. It is, 
for instance, when religion is repre¬ 
sented as a cut and dried theology, 
completed once and for all, that it 
sounds dull and unattractive to the 
growing intelligence* If it is shown, 
instead, to be the field in which most 
research has still to be made, and the 
most far-reaching results still to be 
attained, it takes its true place as 
the most deeply interesting of all 
possible studies* 

The worst kind of person for a child 
to be with at this stage is the muddle- 
headed person who cannot speak the 
truth, either from lack of will or lack 
of training. Another danger comes 
from the interfering person, who, 
often with the best intentions, insists 
on doing the child's thinking and 
planning for him, with the result 
that the child is discouraged from 
forming any projects and inter¬ 
rupted in the carrying out of any 
plan* Thus, the valuable qualities 
of initiative and application and 
concentration are nipped in the bud, 
arrested at the only time granted for 
their development* 

1 have known parents who never 
allowed their child to decide which 
brick to put above another on the 
nursery door? or what game to play, 
or book to read in their schooldays, 
lament sadly that the boy should later 
show no decided bent and be too 
ready to take up one thing after 
another, only to drop each in turn. 

Another kind of harmful influence 
at this stage comes from the kind of 
person who amuses himself by telling 
untruths to see what a child will do* 
There is no harm in talking de¬ 
liberate nonsense to a child so long 
as it is recognised to be nonsense; 
on the contrary, those people with a 
gift for make-belief do invaluable 
work in stimulating the faculty of 
imagination, which is one of the 
most precious gifts of the mind* For, 
imaginative thinking, if well directed, 
leads to creative power in art, and 
encourages originality and initiative 
as distinct from logical reasoning. 
Logical reasoning is the process by 
which one mind reaches the same 
conclusion as another, and so the two 
are able to work together along re¬ 
cognised lines. 

But in imaginative thinking there 
are no foregone conclusions, no 
binding precedents: a wide field 



From the painting by Millet] LA BECQUEE (The Billful.) [Copyright Braun & Co* 

The father of nine children himself. Millet knew all about the joys and sorrows of 
family lite. Unlike the other Barbizon artists, he was never seen at the village 
inn. * Blessed with a true and devoted wife, he lived in the bosom of his family ; 
working away with the door of his garden-studio open, and his children—in latter 
years his grandchildren—running in and out around him. The modest peasant 
home, where the wife and mother toils all day for husband and children, supplied many 
delightful subjects for his art, like the picture here reproduced. The suggestion 
of the title is obvious. La Becqttee, meaning <r billful/' is a word borrowed from 
the birds. Home to Millet was a nest, and when he saw the good wife feeding her 
little ones with a spoon* each in turn, he thought of the mother-birds filling the 
little bills of hungry nestlings. This is exquisite poetry, true humanity, and great 
art. The serious simplicity of the work has a quality that is almost Biblical, re¬ 
flecting the patriarchal life of the man who painted it. Strange, too, that Millet's 
art should be so far removed from all the qualities we consider M French." We 
find no gaiety or sparkle, no superficial vivacity, no theatrical or affected sentiment. 
lie appears to have been uninfluenced by the mental habits of his countrymen. 


right to feel about any event or any 
person. Of course, it is essential that 
the characters chosen for acting 
should be well drawn, by a master- 
hand, if possible, so that the laws of 
human nature are truly set forth, 
and good and evil shown in their true 
colours. It will do a child no harm 
to act the villain, so long as he knows 
he is doing so and recognises that 
villany brings suffering and loss. 
The harmful type of play is that in 
which vice is represented as some¬ 
thing very smart and clever, and much 
more amusing and profitable than 
virtue. 


detriment of the emotional side of 
their nature. 

After this period, during which the 
emotions are becoming individualised, 
chiefly through the exercise of the 
imagination and the imitative facul¬ 
ties, the next stage begins when the 
child wants to understand every¬ 
thing. The favourite request is no 
longer, “ Tell me a story! ” but, 
“ Why ? ” and “ What for ? ” Reason 
is coming into play and wants exercise 
in every conceivable direction. And 
just as it was well earlier to supply 
stories of fairies, and heroes, and 
angels to stimulate the development 
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spreads out before the dreamer, and 
no two travellers in this realm take 
the same pathway. The dream¬ 
world has laws of its own, guided by 
feeling and emotion ; and the better 
these laws are understood the better 
will the result be in artistic achieve¬ 
ment or scientific discovery. 

The kind of nonsense that does 
harm is not fiction, but deliberate 
deception, carried on in a spirit of 
irresponsible mischief or heartless 
experiment. Such deception often 
brings bitter pain to the child when 
the fraud is discovered ; and I have 
known the sense of injury to be 
cherished for long years against the 
person who practised it. 

It is surely a cowardly subterfuge, 
when a child asks an embarrassing 
question, to answer with a lie. It is 
better to withhold the true answer, 
and give a true reason for doing so 
at that particular time. 

The importance of truth at this 
stage can hardly be over-rated ; for, 
as Mr. F. T. Brooks puts it, “ Truth 
is the health of the mind, and false¬ 
hood its disease." Thus, if the 
“ mental body ” has an atmosphere 
of truth to grow in, it forms healthily ; 
whereas, if its pabulum is falsehood 
and muddle the power to think 
clearly can never develop. 

By the time the mental body is 
completely individualised, we may 
consider that the incarnating Ego 
has gathered round itself, as well as 
its circumstances or fate permit, 
the vehicles suitable for its manifesta¬ 
tion on the physical, etheric, emo¬ 
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tional, and mental planes, and is 
gradually coming more and more 
closely into relationship with the 
instrument that is being shaped for 
use on each. 

Even here and now, the saints of 
this world are known by their 
spiritual radiance; and those who 
are not yet saints are seen to be at 
very different stages of the journey 
to perfection. We can recognise 
among our fellow-men the “ baby- 
souls ” who are mere beginners in 
this world’s training and are still 
struggling with the earliest lessons, 
“Thou shalt not kill” and “Thou 
shalt not steal.” They need all the 
help we can give them to make them 
understand the discipline of life, so 
that the lesson may be fully learned 
and the pain of it need not recur. 

Just as the human embryo rapidly 
recapitulates the evolution of the 
whole species, so the civilised human 
being seems to recapitulate in 
childhood the stages through which 
previous lives have led him. The 
further the soul has progressed in 
previous lives, the more rapidly 
are these stages passed through and 
got over. But in nearly all children, 
various primitive traits can be 
noticed such as animal greed, selfish¬ 
ness, vindictiveness, huffiness—and 
sometimes even untruthfulness and 
dishonesty. 

All these phases pass; the civilised 
child outgrows them, and on reaching 
maturity he bears no trace of them ; 
or rather, he shows us then the de¬ 
veloped stage of those very qualities 


which appeared as faults in early 
life, but were really virtues in the 
making. 

It is the duty of the teacher to help 
the child through this revisal process, 
so as to hasten his arrival at the point 
to which his former experiences 
have led him. 

There is, in the opinion of thought¬ 
ful people, no more important lesson 
to teach a child than that the purpose 
of his life is to learn ; and it is one 
that a very young child can grasp. 
By the time a child has been taught 
to answer the question, “ Why are 
we sent into this world ? ” by the 
ready response “ To learn,” I venture 
to hope that he will not grow up 
to be a grumbler against fate, an 
envier of his neighbour, or a flippant 
seeker after pleasure. He will, in¬ 
stead, if he has thoroughly assimilated 
the idea, accept all his chances and 
mischances as the opportunities 
granted him for learning those lessons 
which his character most needs. He 
will never talk about a misfortune 
being all some one else’s fault, if he 
has grasped the idea that he is 
reaping now what he has sown in a 
past life, or even in an early period 
of the present life. He will by 
degrees see that we could not learn 
anything with certainty unless we 
could rely absolutely on the law of 
cause and effect. Nothing, for in¬ 
stance, can teach a child to speak the 
truth so well as finding that untruth 
always has evil results. Many life¬ 
times may be spent on acquiring this 
knowledge ; but the use of a teacher 


is to point out the law, so that fewer 
experiments are required before the 
lesson is taken to heart. One telling 
is not enough, and telling alone would 
be useless. 

Thus, it is not till all the vehicles 
of consciousness have been fully 
developed and harmonised and 
brought under control of the spiritual 
man, or higher seif, that the faculty 
that transcends intellect can begin 
to act freely. It is when the desires 
of the body no longer absorb atten¬ 
tion, or the passions hold sway, or 
the mind wander aimlessly, that the 
practice of mental concentration and 
religious meditation will reveal a new 
Heaven and a new earth; there will 
be spiritual vision, poetic inspiration, 
intuitive understanding and mystic 
communion, in comparision with 
which all human knowledge will 
appear as vanity. 

For, “ Whether there be prophecies 
they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge it shall vanish 
away. For we know in part, and 
we prophesy in part. But when 
that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall he done away. 
When I was a child, 1 spake as a 
child, 1 understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I 
became a man, I put away childish 
things. For now we see through a 
glass darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then 
l shall know even as also I am 
Known.” 

E. H. C. PAGAN, M.A. 



From the painting by G. H. Boughtoo] 


WEEDING THE PAVEMENT. 


[Copyright—Autotype Co. 


This charming picture represents Hoorn, one of the " Jead cities ” of the Zuyder Zee. Like our English towns of Eye and Wmchelsea, Hoom was once a flourishing sea- 
port; but the sea has silted up the sand in the harbour, and driven away the shipping that once brought prosperity and business. We can see m the picture the sand¬ 
bank. covered with reeds, that has caused the mischief; and in the distance a more favoured port over the sea to which the trade has been diverted. So the once busy 
quay of Hoorn has become grass-grown ; and the few inhabitants, with true Dutch dislike of untidiness and neglect, turn out sometimes and do a little weeding, as shoun. 
The old harbour-master smokes his pipe, and, in default of any other occupation, acts as foreman to the job. His dog is quite excited at the unusual incident of two men 
approaching in a boat to this deserted place, where the wheels and hurrying feet, that once saved the trouble of weeding the pavement, come no more. This is a characteristic 
wr.rk ol the artist. The cool colour is very agreeable, and the quaint costumes and types blend admirably with the peaceful—almost melancholy—quietness of the scene* 
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SO THEY DREW UP 
i JEREMIAH WITH 
CORDS, AND TOOK 
HIM UP OUT OF 
THE DUN&EON. 

JEREMIAH c Sv» 


Draw* by Gunning King] [Copyright -liibbfs Annual . 

JEREMIAH BEING DRAWN UP OUT OF THE WELL INTO WHICH HE WAS CAST BY 
THE ADVICE OF THE PRINCES OF KING ZEDEKIAH. 

But an Ethiopian in the king's household named Ebed-Meleck, hearing of Jeremiah's misfortune, pleaded with the king that he might be allowed to take him out of 
the pit and to allow him to remain in the court of the prison : this request was granted, and the Ethiopian, with his men to help him, thus saved the life of the Prophet. 
When the Kin ' of Babylon afterwards besieged Jerusalem and overcame Zedek&h, his servant Ebed-Meleck was one of the few who escaped with hisf life; 

H was well said by one of old, J ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy/" It is a law of NatureYvhich is Just as operative as the law of gravitation, 

but many people do not yet know of it. 

w 
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A Spring Song. 

T HE Message of Spring seems to 
come to us in music—in 
music which is purely lyrical 
A song of gladness pulsates through 
this throbbing world that is being 
bom anew, and the ever-recurring 
words of that song are Hope, Joy, 
Renewal; things for which we 
passionately long, but often fail to 
realise, though they are ours by Divine 
right. Gloomy habits of thought and 
the strenuous life of towns tend to 
deaden our inborn joyousness, and 
but for the artists who express in 
picture and song the zest of life, we 
town-dwellers might forget to notice 
even the return of Spring to the 
earth. Such a thing is Art that it 
can unexpectedly stir our sleeping 
memories and emotions, and Art 


on the earth ; the time of the singing 
of birds is come;” 

But, unless the mind is expectant 
and receptive, both Nature and Art 
will fail to make us realise the 
message of Spring. To the mind 
choked with sordid and material 
thoughts, a flower is but a flower, 
and Spring but a period of cold winds 
and unsettled weather; whereas the 
true lover of Nature sees a miracle 
in every flower that blooms, and a 
marvellous revelation in every Spring¬ 
time* Some of us appear to compre¬ 
hend spiritual beauty only through 
the physical, and others only realise 
the beauty of the visible world when 
awakened spiritually. The fortunate 
few are those who love beauty for its 
own sake, and as the expression of 
the Divine Mind, and to these few 
the Voice of Spring is the Voice of 
One who said, “ Behold, 1 make all 


Jesus, the Christ, have so often been 
associated with moments of saddest 
human loss, that they seem to have 
lost their real significance as a message 
of hope* It is the old story of 
association and familiar phrases. If 
these amazing words but came in 
some new setting they would at once 
awaken the soul* They are the very 
key-note of that new wave of 
spiritual aspiration now passing over 
the world, reviving belief in the know¬ 
ledge that Christ came to set men free 
from disease and fear. For as the 
Spring comes to renew the earth at 
our feet, so do these spiritual move¬ 
ments come in some mysterious way 
to dispel the errors that creep into 
every form of belief. We are slow 
to accept what appears like new 
teaching, distrusting the power of 
God and the innate goodness of 
man, but in the present revolt 
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against evil and injustice, and to 
bring about the ultimate triumph 
over sin and sorrow* And this 
thought is full of the spirit of Spring, 
reminding the world that health and 
happiness may be ours by the 
conscious union of the human mind 
with the Divine Mind as revealed in 
Christ. Only in this union or 
harmony can we find spiritual 
growth, and leave behind the errors 
of the past* 

But Spring is not only a season of 
sunshine and glamour* There must 
be painful self-sacrifice and painful 
growth in leaving behind the husks 
which were formerly part of oneself. 
Old ideas, old sorrows and resent¬ 
ments, must be sacrificed if the 
individual is to benefit himself and 
others* Were there no question of 
sacrifice in our belief *“ That Birth, that 
Life, that Death, had been in vain.” 



From th# painting by George Wetherbee] ^ JVIAY MORNING [Copyright—Braun & Co. 

Here is a glimpse of vernal beauty. The year's dreary season is over, and May, 11 mother of the glad months," has come. HOPE is the grand message that it brings. It 
flings confidence, promise, happiness, renewal over ail* The weary and despondent are touched to fresh effort. Even the hardened, the indifferent, the purblind, and those 
with minds deadened by routine cannot but catch something of the sanguine exhilaration breathed by Springtime, In the face of Nature's lovely awakening no condition 
seems hopeless, no aspiration impossible. Was not the Hebrew prophet's burning promise of comfort and hope a spring song? L ‘ 1 WILL RESTORE the years that the 

locust hath eaten, the canker worm, and the caterpillar, and the pahnerworm." The time spent in folly or sin, the wasted harvests of past years, can—if we will—yet 

be repaired and made good. Nature restores herself untiringly, forgetting past failures. We too may do the same. It is springtime in the heart when it is touched and 
awakened ; and the warning of the old poet tells us not to let the opportunity pass— ir Use May while that you may, for May hath but his time," 


that suggests the eternal charm of 
Springtide will never fail to evoke 
response* Year by year some of our 
most gifted artists are inspired to 
paint the loveliness of Springtime, 
and, perchance, at a public gallery 
we find that which sets us longing for 
pure beauty, for the sight of Nature 
in her verdant freshness* Or in a 
crowded concert room we hear 
Mendelssohn's a Spring Song ” played 
with exquisite art, and suddenly even 
this hackneyed music gives the 
rapture of Spring, and we sit with 
closed eyes seeing a vision* picturing 
all those sweet and gracious things 
of which Spring is both the symbol 
and the fulfilment* The music seems 

to say, ** Rise up __and come away. 

For, lo! the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone; the flowers appear 


things new.” These words speak 
to them from datTodils and almond 
blossoms as they push their way 
through to the sunlight, and become a 
song of hope and gladness which many 
would hear afresh, could they but 
escape from the town at this season 
and see the world as God has made it; 

Primitive races observed the early 
part of the year as a time of rest 
and recuperation, and this instinctive 
obedience, Nature's prompting once, 
reminds us once again that the 
Church's Christian year was based 
upon a deep knowledge of human 
need. The great Easter Festival is 
preceded by a period of quiet thought 
and expectation, after which comes 
the joyous message to the whole 
world, “ 1 am the Resurrection and 
the Life." These sublime words of 


against materialism and against a 
gloomy creed that is but disguised 
fatalism, the teaching of spiritual 
wholeness is not new. It is but a 
return to the teaching of Jesus, who 
healed those who were ready for 
healing, and taught that men were 
meant to be free, sane and fearless in 
body, mind, arid spirit, sustained and 
refreshed by conscious union with 
Himself, who is “ The Way, the 
Truth, and the Life." 

The Renaissance in Art and 
Literature, which brought fresh life 
info dead and dying forms of Art, is 
typical of the spiritual re-awakening 
always at work for the healing and 
purification of the world. In our 
own day we seem to see a great 
spiritual Renaissance. Fresh thought 
has coine to help in the battle 


The same Power which renews 
and beautifies the world to our sense 
is able to renew and beautify the 
human body and spirit, developing 
our power to enjoy all outward 
beauty, which is but a symbol of the 
inward. We need never fear to be 
too optimistic, too responsive to the 
lyric note which tries to make itself 
heard through the discords of life. 
For a Divine Power upholds and 
guides the Universe, and sets it all 
to music, to a never-ending harmony, 
of which we who listen may sometimes 
catch the refrain, 

u The year s at the spring, 

And day's at the mom; 

Morning’s at seven ; 

The hillside's dew-pearled ; 

The lark's on the wing; 

The snail's on the thorn ; 

God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world I ” 

John Quain. 
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Pltcrto] |Wie!e & Klein. Madras, 

Some of the Friends we met at the Theosophical Convention at Adyar, near Madras, where we found people of almost every race, 

language and religion. 


A Saunter Round the World. 

The Editor on his Travels. 


ABOUT a month before the last 
number of Bibby’s Annual 
made its appearance on the 
Bookstalls, my wife and 1 had set 
forth on a little stroll that took us 
round the world. 

We left our shores at Tilbury Dock 
in the RMS, Maloja, and in three 
days found ourselves under a summer 
sky with the rock of Gibraltar lying 
off our port side. In two or three 
days more we were in Marseilles, and 
from thence-we crossed the Mediter¬ 
ranean, through the Suez Canal and 
Red Sea to Aden, and still steering 
eastward we arrived off the island 
of Ceylon some three weeks after 
leaving London. 

Long before we reached this gem 
of the Indian Ocean we had observed 
a gradual change in the atmospheric 
conditions, and when we stepped 
ashore at Colombo we found the 
island bathed in glorious sunshine. 
Without disparaging our own climate, 

I may remark that it is more cheerful 
to look out upon life through a dean, 
warm atmosphere than through the 


damp fog and smoke we had left 
behind us. 

Our stay in Colombo was, however, 
for two days only, as a letter was 
received at our hotel inviting us to 
be present at the Theosophical Con¬ 
vention, which was to be held at the 
Society's headquarters at Adyar, 
near to Madras, four days hence. 

We had been looking forward to 
an excursion to Kandy, the hill 
station in Ceylon, and had intended 
spending a week inspecting the 
various objects of interest there. 

The prospect of being present at 
this Convention was very invitingly 
tempting, and as we considered that 
it would, most probably, be the only 
opportunity we should ever have of 
being present at a meeting of this 
kind, we decided to forego our 
journey up the mountains. Accord¬ 
ingly, the following night we took 
ship for Tuticorin, in the South of 
India, arriving there next forenoon. 

From thence we travelled North by 
train as far as Madras, a journey of 
a day and a night, but as we had a 


compartment to ourselves, in whicn 
we could sleep and prepare our own 
meals, the time passed pleasantly. 
The rainy season had just ended, and 
the country looked quite at its best. 

At Madras two kind friends met 
us at the station with a motor-car, 
on which we journeyed to Adyar, 
four or five miles distant. This was 
on Christmas day. and next morning 
the Annual Convention of the Society 
was to begin. 

1 may say that this yearly assembly 
of the Theosophical Society is gener¬ 
ally held alternately at Benares and 
Adyar, and the majority of the 
members attending it are of Indian 
birth. There were present visitors 
from almost every country in Europe, 
and we were also introduced to people 
from Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
Burmah, United Slates, Holland, 
Java, and other places. 

The Convention occupied about a 
week, and there were some 2000 
people present, all of whom were 
housed and fed in the Headquarters 
Compound. 

The gathering was specially in¬ 
teresting to me from the fact that 
1 met readers of Bibby’s Annual from 
all over the world, and it was gratify¬ 
ing to feel that f addressed such a 
large and withal so appreciative a 
congregation. 


Among the visitors were also men 
and women belonging to all the 
religions. Here we met fellow 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Presby¬ 
terians, and members of other Christ¬ 
ian Churches; we met people belong¬ 
ing to various sects of Hindooism; 
we met Musselmen, Buddhists, Zoor- 
astrians; and some who were not 
connected with any religions organi¬ 
sation. 

At one of the public meetings at 
which we were present there were 
thirteen speakers, each of whom 
addressed the meeting in a different 
language; but every one seemed 
to know English, and at all the 
other meetings %ve attended no other 
language was spoken. 

It was altogether a very memor¬ 
able week in many respects, but, 
perhaps, the thing which impressed 
us most was the remarkable vitality 
of the lady President. 

Mrs. Besant is no longer young, 
being now just past her 66th birth¬ 
day, yet during the Conference week 
she gave an address to the E.S. 
students each morning, presided over 
three or four business meetings during 
the day, received visitors, attended 
to correspondence, had a lawsuit on 
her hands, and at night generally 
delivered a public lecture; and yet 
at the end of the week was as fresh 
and chirpy as if she had just re¬ 
turned from a holiday. 

I offer no explanation of this, and 
merely mention it as a matter having 
a physiological and psychological 
interest. 

After the Conference we stayed on 
at the Adyar headquarters for 
another three weeks, and spent the 
time in quiet study and reflection. 
We were much interested in the 
“ Questions and Answers ” meet¬ 
ing, which was held either in the 
hall or on the roof of one of the 
buildings each evening, when ques¬ 
tions were submitted by the younger 
students and answered by the elder 
ones. 

The physical atmosphere of Adyar 
is a little warmer, even in January, 
than in Summer at home; but 1 had 
a swim every morning in the sea at 
sunrise, and a short siesta in the 
middle of the day, and rather enjoyed 
even the physical life, but my wife 
found the heat a little too enervating. 

We were very loath to leave 
our good friends at Adyar, as fC a 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind ”; but we began to realise 



One of the disappointments of travel in the East is the discovery that in the matter of pictorial art the Eastern people are distinctly behind the Westerners. There are some signs that the 
art of painting is being studied, but so far as our observations went the art is not so far advanced either In India or China as it Is in Europe. This is an example of how a 

Chinese artist depicts a sacred mountain, where the Taoist worshippers foregather. 
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DARJEELING*— A hill station on the Himalayas—some 7,000 to 9,000 feet above sea. level — where we stayed ten days. The srtow'-capped peak ol 
Kanchanjanga, towering 28,156 feet high, may be seen in the picture; and Mount Everest the highest mountain peak in the world, 29.002 feet high, 

is visible from Tiger Hill a point five or six miles from where we stayed. 


that if we intended encircling the 
earth within the time at our disposal 
it was necessary to be making a 
move* 

After taking leave of our friends 
we set forth once more on our travels* 
Our servant, Anthony, accompanied 
us to the station, and at parting 
prostrated himself three times, each 
time touching the ground with his 
head. Anthony was a good servant, 
and I think he must have been in 
possession of psychic power, for he 
evidently had detected some virtues in 
us which none of our friends appear 
to have yet discovered! 

The next halting place in our 
journey was Darjeeling, and two 
nights and a day in the train brought 
us on our way as far as Calcutta, 
where we remained two days and a 
night. Although the city has spacious 
avenues and majestic buildings, there 
appears to be more squalor in the 
native quarters of the town than 
I remember to have seen elsewhere. 

Another journey of twenty-one 
hours, involving three changes—one 
in the middle of the night—brought 
us to Darjeeling. 

The latter part of this journey is 
accomplished by means of a narrow 
gauge mountain railway, and as the 
small engine puffs its toilsome way 
up the mountain side, in and out 
of the many gorges, all the while 
steadily mounting upwards, there are 
many vistas of surpassing beauty 
and interest. 

Starting at sea-level, the railway 
climbs to an altitude of 9000 feet, 
and then falls nearly 2000 feet, 
before finally reaching the terminus 
at the village of Darjeeling. 

The district includes a fairly wide 
territory, which supports a popula¬ 
tion of about a million people, 
composed of men and women of 
many tribes, but mostly of Mon¬ 
golian origin. 

Snow-crested Kanchanjanga, rising 
28,156 feet above sea-level, looks 
down upon the place, and Mount 
Everest, the highest mountain in the 
world, some forty miles away, can be 
seen from Tiger Hill, a summit about 
two hours 1 ride from the village. 

In this latitude, even at high 
altitudes, and early in February, the 
sun is quite warm during the day 
time, but after sunset it turns cold 
and chilly. 

I fell into the habit, during the 
ten days we were at Darjeeling, of 
walking each morning two or three 


miles up to the top of a neighbouring 
hill which overlooked two interesting 
valleys* On the crest, which is 
about three times as high as Snowdon, 
there grows a kind of grass closely 
resembling the grass of our own 
fields in England. 

I generally managed to arrive at 
the top just as the sun was beginning 
to pour its refulgent rays over the 
crest of the snow-clad Kanchan- 
janga, and as the sharp climb had 
made the warm blood tingle in my 
veins, I used to indulge myself by 
reclining at full length on my back 
on the summit, with the sun’s rays 
pouring pleasantly down. I am aware 
that this is anything but a right 
attitude for a morning meditation, 
but it was an uncommonly comfort¬ 
able one. 

Surrounded on all sides as I was 


by the matchless beauty of the 
Himalayan peaks, bathed in the 
purest ether, and warmed by the 
rising sun, 1 often recalled and 
repeated to myself the words of an 
Eastern aphorism, which my teacher 
had given me to learn 

More radiant than the sun, 

Purer than the snow. 

Subtler than the ether, 

Is the Self—The Spirit within my 
Heart— 

I am that Self, 

That Self am L 

I am afraid, however, that I gave 
a good deal of time each morning to 
the purely physical enjoyment of 
the surrounding conditions, and I 
found myself taking a lively interest 
in the dexterous flying of the moun¬ 
tain birds, who seemed to me to be 
able to manipulate their wings arid 


direct their flight with a less ex¬ 
penditure of energy than any other 
birds l have ever seen, and 1 sus¬ 
pected that the rarified conditions 
of the atmosphere had something to 
do with it. 

But what l found still more in¬ 
teresting was the fact that whilst 
lying still I could, with the aid ot 
the strong bright sunlight, see with 
the naked eye certain animalcule in 
the ether, in the same way as different 
forms of life are seen in water under 
a microscope; before leaving Dar¬ 
jeeling 1 could distinguish several of 
these non-physical forms of life with 
almost as much ease as a farmer can 
distinguish his cow r s from his sheep* 

I think we enjoyed Darjeeling, 
with perhaps one exception, as much 
as any place we visited, and 1 often 
wondered why theTheosophical head¬ 
quarters and other training schools 
and colleges were not erected on hill 
stations instead of on the sweltering 
plains. 

The outstanding feature of the 
Indian people is their poverty; in 
common with the Chinese, their 
creative energies do not appear to 
flow to any great extent along the 
mental plane, hence they produce 
very few administrators and men 
with the necessary intuition and 
capacity for the carrying out of 
difficult enterprises* Possibly their 
system of early marriage and the 
all too common ignorance of the 
absolute necessity of a chaste life, 
if the higher creative energies are 
to be evolved, may have something 
to do with this. 

The people of India are really an 
assembly of nations, speaking over 
a hundred different languages, and 
numbering amongst them some of 
the finest and also some of the 
lowliest of the human family. 

To govern wisely a nation of this 
complexity and help all the people 
to better conditions is a task which 
it seems to me is about the most 
difficult one that any alien race ever 
undertook, and will tax the ad¬ 
ministrative ability of the best men 
we can produce. 

Our travels did not take us into 
the Western Provinces, wliich are so 
full of human interest* l had 
journeyed through that part of India 
before, and it was necessary for us 
to be moving eastwards. 

Accordingly, on our return to 
Calcutta, we embarked on a small 
trading ship called the Kutsang i 



One of the things which interested us very much in Japan was the sight of this avenue 
of Cryptomeria trees, extending as it does all the way from Lhe town of Ulsamoniya to 
the sacred Temples at Nikkc, a distance of over twenty miles. 
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for Hong Kong, and this was a 
welcome change, as it furnished us 
with a plentiful supply of invigorating 
sea air. 

I may mention that, although we 
crossed nearly all the seas of the 
earth in our journeyings, neither 
my wife nor myself was ever once 
sea-sick. 

Six days in the China Sea, after 


leaving Singapore, brought us to 
Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong itself is another British 
island, just off the mainland of 
China, and back from the water's 
edge there gradually rises a high 
mountain peak, reminding one very 
much of Gibraltar; at the foot of 
this hill, and on the lower gentle 
slope, lies the town of Hong Kong. 


bound for Penang, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and Shanghai. 

It was on this ship that we first 
began to make the acquaintance of 
John Chinaman, a gentleman in 
svhom 1 take a considerable interest, 
and about whom i shall have some¬ 
thing to say later. 

Crossing the Bay of Bengal we 
arrived in five or six days at Penang, 
in the Straits Settlement, a territory 
inhabited by the Malays, who, al¬ 
though they are not nearly so in¬ 
dustrious as the Chinese, are very 
affable and decent fellows, with many 
excellent qualities, but not so fond 
of work as they might be. 

The Chinese have spread themselves 
along the coast; and we took on 
board, at Singapore, thirty deported 
Chinese criminals for Hong Kong. 

These men were a rather sorry 
crew, and we were informed that on 
arrival in China they would be given 
fourteen days in which to find work, 
and failing to succeed they would 
be beheaded. The Chinese are very 
unceremonious in such matters, as 
we shall see later. 

The next stop was at Singapore, 
and both at Singapore and Penang 
we had an opportunity of studying, 
in the Botanical Gardens, specimens 
of almost every tropical tree and 
shrub, and some of the former, 
especially, were of great interest. 

Singapore is in the Indian Ocean, 
an island just off the mainland, and 
is practically on the equator, and 
although we had a very pleasant 
time there, I cannot say i was sorry 
when the time arrived for us to 
re-embark. 

The sun's rays are very enjoyable 
when you don't get too much of 
them, but at Singapore the supply 
was a little too generous for our 
physical comfort! 

Happily, there was a monsoon 
blowing as we started North again 


This Dieture shows the entrance to a Shinto Temple, in the same immediate district; the Shinto Temples are less ornamental than the 
Buddhist but the Japanese are very Catholic in their religions beliefs and a Buddhist sees no incongruity in being a Shintoist and a 
Buddhist at (he same time ; and the same may be said of the Shintoist; he is often also a Buddhist. 


This is one of the many Temples at Nikko, a country district in japan whither Pilgrims come from all parts of the country to visit the 
sacred shrines; this particular temple is an excellent specimen of Buddhist architecture; the carving and lacquer work are very beautiful, 
and the worshippei s take a pride in seeing that the latter is kept in perfect repain 


In appearance it is a quite modern 
European town, although inhabited 
largely by Chinamen. We did not 
make a long stay there, as we wished 
to take a trip inland, and so decided 
to journey out as far as Canton and 
back by Macao, a Portuguese settle¬ 
ment down the coast. 

Canton is Chinese from top to toe, 
and a most interesting place to visit. 
We traversed its streets for five or 
six hours, passing along some fen 
or twelve miles of roadways, roughly 
llagged, but very narrow, and now 
and then encountering odours the 
complexity of which would have to 
be sniffed to be appreciated! 

We found no underground rail¬ 
ways, nor overhead ones, no taxi¬ 
cabs, no horses, nor carts, or lorries, 
no motor cars, nor wheeled traffic of 
any kind—not even a perambulator— 
and so far as we could see all the 
traffic is carried by hand, and people 
who want to go to and fro in the 
city do so on their own feet or are 
carried by people who make use of 
that method of transport. It was 
from the shoulders of six stout 
carriers that we saw the sights of 
the city. 

It is a large city, however, with a 
population of over a million people, 
and I think, perhaps, the most 
interesting thing we encountered was 
the Temple, dedicated to the 500 
Genii, in which are about 500 brass 
images representing so many famous 
men. 

We were taken into various 
temples, but I think the one just 
mentioned was the most interesting 
we saw- We were shown, also, the 
City of the Dead, where bodies are 
kept pending the determination of 
the right spot for burial, a point 
which sometimes, in the case of 
wealthy people, involves much ex¬ 
pense and skill on the part of the 
priests to rightly determine. 

It was whilst making a tour of 
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Canton that it first dawned upon me 
that an hour spent in a strange city 
yields more and truer information 
concerning the city itself and the 
civilisation to which it belongs than 
months of reading* 

And whilst in that reflective mood, 
I reached out to the further con¬ 
clusion that direct knowledge on all 
other subjects is a much more de¬ 
sirable acquisition than second-hand 
information. 

We returned to Hong Kong by 
sea, from Macao, and the next day 
we embarked once more in the 
Kutsang, and in four or five days we 
reached Shanghai. 

Here we had arrived again in 
latitudes corresponding to Northern 
Europe, and an Englishman can live 
in this part of China with as little 
discomfort from the climatic point of 
view as at home. 

The social conditions are not, how¬ 
ever, first rate ; the people, as a rule, 
are very poor, and tilings are a good 
deal unsettled, Shanghai is a settle¬ 
ment belonging to several European 
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PRESIDENT WILSON, 


In driving past ihe front of the White 
Mouse in Washington, it was onr good 
fortune to come within a few yards of 
President Wilson, who happened to be 
coming out of the from door just as we 
were passing, 

nations, each occuping a distinct 
district of the town, but there is 
always the chance of a disturbance 
amongst the natives on a small or 
larger scale* 

During our week's sojourn here, it 
occurred to me to take a trip into 
the interior, as far as Nanking, the 
ancient capital of China, some 200 
miles inland; and as my wife elected 
to remain behind at the hotel in 
Shanghai, 1 had to make this little 
excursion on my own account. 

There is a good railway line running 
from Shanghai as far as Pekin, which 
is continued across Siberia to Europe, 
so there was no difficulty about 
making the journey* The railway 
traverses a quite fertile country, 
with waterways which appear to 
run in all directions, which, before 
the opening of the railway a few 
years ago, were the only means of 
transport. We passed half-a-dozen 
walled cities on the way out, but as 
the railway runs outside the walls, 
nothing could be seen of the interior 
of the towns thus hidden from our 
view* 


Perhaps the feature which most 
arouses the curiosity in a traveller 
on a hurried journey into the interior 
of China are the numerous mounds 
which lie scattered about the fields* 
These mounds were the burial places 
of the Chinese people of the district, 
dating back as far as the commence¬ 
ment of the Manchu dynasty. The 
people here do not bury their dead 
in the ground, as we do, but rest the 
bodies on the surface and then build 
small mounds or huts around them, 
and much care is bestowed upon 
these remains, ancestor-worship being 
a part of the Chinese religion. 

Here and there was to be found 
a mound of considerable size, and 1 
understood that these were the 
burial places of large numbers of 
people who died in times of famine, 
or pestilence, or civil strife* 

Nanking itself 1 found to be more 
interesting even than Canton, though 
in quite a different way. It is more 
spacious, and has a smaller popula¬ 
tion ; its city walls extend over 
twenty miles ; and there are enclosed 
within them numerous open spaces 
and even cultivated farms. 

The Manchu quarter of the city, 
where the wealthier people used to 
live, was, when 1 visited it, entirely 
in ruins; but my Chinese guide tried 
lo explain that most of the inhabi¬ 
tants had escaped : but the evidence 
around me of absolute desolation and 
destruction did not seem to me to 
lend any support to his story. 

Nanking, as we all know, has been 
a centre of revolution and counter¬ 
revolution for some time. Just 
before the break-up of the Manchu 
dynasty, two years ago, 400 suspects 
were beheaded in one night, and their 
heads hung up over their doors. But 
the revolution had spent its force 
about a year before my visit, but 
since I was there there has been a 
counter-revolution, and the city has 
again been looted and sacked. A 
day or two before I arrived, I was 
told that there were several heads 
hung up over one of the city gates; 
but, happily, l escaped this grue¬ 
some sight. 

I think 1 only saw about four or 
five Europeans, My guide was a 
Chinese youth who was being edu¬ 
cated at an American Missionary 
University, a large and well-equipped 
institution, with capital teachers in 
all branches of Western learning. 

It may interest some of my 
readers to know that the American 
Missions have gone in largely for 
establishing colleges of this kind in 
different parts of the East, where 
Western knowledge is taught to the 
native peoples, and this appears to 
me to be the most hopeful form of 
missionary enterprise, provided the 
missionaries do not disturb such 
ancestral beliefs as are wholesome 
and good. 

The English hotel in Nanking is 
small and poorly equipped, and I was 
not sorry to find myself safely back 
again in Shanghai. 

I have a very pleasant recollection 
of a business transaction with a 
Chinaman in the latter city, which 
goes to support the general opinion 
that the Chinese trader is amongst 
the most honest of business men. 

I had purchased a Chinese bracelet 
for my wife, and had agreed about 
the price, and had actually paid for 
it, when I noticed that if the fastener 
failed to catch it would probably 
drop off and be lost. When I men* 



WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, 

New York is famous for its M skyscrapers ; we had a splendid view of the Manhattan Island, 
on which New York stands, from the top of this particular building, which is 46 stories 
high ; but another has recently been completed which is several stories higher. 
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tinned this to the shopkeeper, offering 
to pay for a keeper chain, he at once 
had one fixed, and refused to accept 
anything for it, although the altera¬ 
tion must have cost him i 5$. or 20s. 

I mention this incident to show 
that the Chinaman has his good 
points as well as liis weak ones; and 
in this respect ! suppose he resembles 
everyone else. 

On leaving Shanghai we crossed 
the Chinese Sea, and found ourselves 
in a day or two oil Kobe, one of the 
shipping centres of Japan, From 
here I paid a running visit to Sir 
William Levels new works; a few 
miles away in the country. 

From Kobe we travelled by rail 
to Kioto, the ancient capital of 
Japan. Kioto has a population of 
about hali-a-million, and is, perhaps, 
one of the most interesting of all 
the cities of this country. It is 
an old-time city, and representative 
of ancient Japan : it possesses, how¬ 
ever, a good system of traincurs, the 
permanent way for which lias been 
made by taking out the houses 
between one street and another, and 
thus opening up the city to light 
and air. 

There is no European settlement 
here, and we took up our abode in 
the centre of the city, and were thus 
enabled to come into closer touch 
with the life of its people. 

The day we arrived was fine and 
very dry, and l thought 1 had never 
seen a city suffering from such a 
plague of dust. It was even worse 
than Madras ; but, happily, showers 
of rain fell nearly every day we were 
there, and we did not suffer any in¬ 
convenience after the first day. 

What aroused our interest and 
pleasure most of all was the fact that 
the people seemed healthy, hardy, 
and happy, and in no part of our 
travels did we meet with so high a 
level of courtesy. This was specially 
manifest in the shop-keeper classes, 
who managed to obtain from us a 
greater share of our spending money 
than the salesmen of any other city 
we visited, and whether this was 
owing to their politeness or to the 
interesting things they had to offer, 

1 have not as yet quite determined. 
They make very beautiful Cloisonne 
ware in Kioto, and it was in one 
of these shops that I heard my wife 
say that she never before wished 
she were a millionaire ! 

We visited most of the temples, 
some ol which are very fine. We 
happened to be there at the lime of 
the Festival of the Spring Equinox, 
and going to the Hongange Temple, 
the largest in Japan, we found if full 
of worshippers. 

It was here we were shown a 
specimen of nineteen ropes which had 
been used in its construction; they 
were woven out of women's hair. 
Each rope weighed three tons, and 
was eighty yards long. 

From Kioto we went to Miyano- 
shit a, a country district rather re¬ 
sembling our Lake District, but 
interesting to us chiefly because it 
was a kind of Hill Station, about 
2000 leet above sea level, and it was 
also in the centre of the hot spring 
district. 

We remained at Miyanoshita four 
days, and l had an open-air swim 
every morning in warm water heated 
in Nature's own caldron. On one 
occasion it was snowing, and it was 
curious to be able to disport one- 
sell out of doors in warm water while 


the surrounding hills were being 
covered with snow. 

At a place called Great Hell, an 
hour or two's walk from our hotel, 
steam issues out of the earth in 
considerable volume; but it is 
altogether different from Etna or 
Vesuvius, as there is no smoke at 
the Great Hell: it is pure steam. 

From Miyanoshita we took several 
small excursions in amongst the 
mountains, and one day we had a 
peep at Mount Fuji, the sacred 
mount of Japan, capped in snow and 
fug, some forty miles distant. 

Leaving Miyanoshita we went on 


to Tokio, but remained there only 
a short time, as it is quite a West¬ 
ernised city, and we were more 
interested in Old Japan and the 
country scenery, some of which is 
very pretty. 

One hundred miles north of Tokio 
is the sacred village of Nikko, famous 
for its temples and the tombs of 
some of the great Shoguns. It is 
located in a hilly country, and this 
alone was an attraction for both my 
wife and myself, as we were brought 
up amongst the hills, and always 
feel at home there. 

The temples at Nikko are beauti¬ 


fully located as to scenery and 
surroundings: the Japanese are 
artistic in this as in other things. 
Leading from the nearest town, some 
twenty miles away, there is an 
avenue of stately cryptomeria trees 
bordering the road all the way. The 
trees are all fine noble-looking ones, 
as straight as a die. They are about 
200 years old, and probably form the 
finest avenue in the world. 

As to religion, 1 do not think, 
personally, we have much to teach 
the Japanese in the way of practical 
religion. They have developed a 
certain refinement and sense of 


beauty which is lacking in the 
ordinary Briton. 

I have heard it said that a Japanese 
working-man, if out of a job, will 
think nothing of walking a couple of 
hundred miles to a distant temple at 
festival time to see the flowering of 
his favourite cherry or other tree, 
which may happen to be in bloom 
at the time. 

It is a striking characteristic ot 
the Japanese that they are very 
tolerant in the matter of religion, and 
see no incongruity in a man being 
at once a Buddhist and a Christian. 
1 met several Japanese gentlemen 


who were members of both of the 
two great religions of Japan— Shinto¬ 
ism and Buddhism. 

I dare say if l had tried very hard 
1 might point out one or two of the 
weaknesses in the Japanese character, 
but this would be ungenerous, es¬ 
pecially as we found so much to 
admire. Apart from their courtesy, 
we observed an entire absence of 
drunkenness or rowdyism, and 1 was 
told they had not a swear word in 
their language! 

Our last days in Japan were spent 
in Yokohama, from whence we again 
took ship, this time for San Fran¬ 


cisco. For two people who were 
taking a saunter round the world, not 
much grass had grown under our 
feet whilst in Japan, and we were 
not sorry to have the leisure of a 
sea voyage again ; although nineteen 
days—the time required to cross the 
Pacific Ocean—is a rather long time 
in which to reflect upon the enormous 
volume of water which lies on the 
earth's surface, and the still more 
enormous number ot worlds which 
lie outside the solar system. 

We stopped a day en route at 
Honolulu, which made a very pleasant 
break in the journey, as it introduced 



The Japanese are very skilful manufacturers of a kind of inlaid metal work called Cloisonne ware; the incense burner shown above 
gives -a very good idea of the artistic beauty of some of this ware ; it is a piece which we brought home with us, and is just as perfect 
rn colour and design at the bottom and underneath, where it cannot be seen, as at the front: the colours are not painted on the 

surface but inwrought into the metal. 
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us to one of the most beautiful of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Honolulu itself is quite modem 
and American, and many ot the roads 
in the town and surrounding district 
are almost as good as London streets. 

The foliage in the island is pretty; 
and we saw some flowering shrubs 
in some of the gardens which were 
more beautiful even than the cherry 
blossom in the parks of Tokio; but 
the most beautiful display in colour 
was in the aquarium at Honolulu. 
Here were some specimens of deep- 
sea fishes, quite small and unique in 
shape, but of beauty, in point of 
colour, past all telling. And yet the 
natural habitation of these fishes is 
in the depths where no human eye 
can penetrate! 

The entrance to the harbour of 
San Francisco is surrounded by hills, 
and I was disappointed to find that 
the city itself, which 1 had pictured 
in my mind as being on a level plain, 


was in reality built on a hillside over¬ 
looking the harbour, and its streets, 
instead of being level, run mostly up¬ 
hill and down-dale in every direction. 

Unde Sam, through his Custom 
House, gave us rather an unpleasant 
reception, as he refused to allow us 
to post a parcel direct home from 
San Francisco, and insisted that it 
should go in bond to New York, 
giving us no end of wholly unneces¬ 
sary trouble; and what was still 
worse, he was not so straightforward 
as he might have been in the matter 
of the railway and steamer tickets 
which he sold to us. 

San Francisco is, none the less, 
an interesting and beautiful city, and 
to all appearances a prosperous one; 
and little, if any, traces of the great 
disaster which befell it a few years 
ago can now be seen. 

It is, however, a very expensive 
place in which to live, and as our 
funds were already getting low, we 


THE GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA. 


did not remain more than a couple 
of days. 

From San Francisco we went south¬ 
wards, to Los Angeles, where we 
stayed four days. This is a city in the 
centre of the fruit-growing district of 
Southern California, and it possesses a 
mild, warm and healthy climate, with 
a population of about half-a-million. 

I attended several political meet¬ 
ings here, and somehow got quite 
interested in the public life of the 
people; if the Lords of Karma do 
not want me elsewhere in my next 
incarnation, I think 1 should like to be 
born in some fruit-growing territory, 
and preferably in Lower California, 

Our next stopping-place was at 
the Grand Canyon, in Arizona, and 
the journey thither occupied about 
twenty-four hours. For the first 
hundred miles or so we passed 
through a fruitful region, and then 
came upon mountainous, desert-like 
country for the rest of the journey. 


On arrival at the Grand Canyon 
Station we were introduced to a scene 
which was indescribably grand. A few 
yards from the depot where we 
alighted there was to be seen a chasm 
in the earth’s surface twelve miles 
across from cliff to cliff, a mile 
deep, and this extended for 200 miles 
or more. It is an awe-inspiring sight, 
and next day we drove some distance 
along the side of the Canyon, and 
found it presented no end of curious 
shapes in its formation. 

The condition of the atmosphere 
in this territory is very magnetic, and 
those people who live here can light 
the gas with their finger-tips if they 
rub their feet on the carpet and then 
apply the finger-tip to the gas-jet. 
There was no gas in the hotel where 
we stayed, but I tried a little experi¬ 
ment on my own account, and on just 
moving my feet on the carpet I 
touched the rail at the hotel office, 
and was surprised to see a flame issue 
out at my finger; and still more 
startled to feel an electric shock which 
made me cry out with pain. 

No picture I have ever seen gives 
any sort of idea of what the Grand 
Canyon is really like, and 1 will not 
waste my reader’s time in trying to 
describe it. 

If, however, any who read these 
words should happen at any time to 
be in that district, 1 recommend 
them not to miss seeing it, for it is 
one of the most wonder-provoking 
sightsthat is anywhere to be met with. 
From' here we continued our 
journey eastwards, and after several 
days in the train we readied Kansas 
City, Tlie first part of this journey 
took us over an arid desert-like 
country, extending for a thousand 
miles or so, hut as we approached 
Kansas City the scenery began to 
assume a more home-like, pleasing 
appearance. 

We stayed over one day in Kansas 
City, another in St. Louis, and 
another in Washington. 

At the latter city, we had the good 
fortune to see President Wilson, as 
he was just coming out of the White 
House as we drove past. 

Washington bids fair to become one 
of the finest cities in the world. The 
construction of railway stations is 
one of the things they manage better 
in America than we do; the one at 
Washington and one or two iti New 
York are good examples of really 
up-to-date railway stations. 

We stayed four days in New York 
and among other experiences we took 
a bird’s eye peep at the Manhattan 
Island from the top of the Woolworth 
Building, a sky - scraper forty-six 
storeys high. There is another 
butiding close by, just being com¬ 
pleted, which was over fifty storeys 
high. 

From New York we embarked on 
the good ship Caroma, which brought 
us safely to the haven from which we 
had started five-and-a-half months 
earlier. 

The time seemed to have llown 
very rapidly; but we were glad to 
have had the opportunity to study 
human life under so many varied 
conditions, and we found in the 
warm welcome home a very happy 
ending to a most enjoyable and, I 
trust, not wholly unprofitable “ Saun¬ 
ter Round the World/ 1 
(Some reflections on economic 
questions which were pres oiled to our 
minds daring oitr travels will be found 

on page 53). 



v etaved a dav and a ukht at the hotel which may be faintly seen at the lop of the dift. This enormous chasm on the earth s surface is 
i,l -Trass a mile and extends for over 200 miies in Length. The sketch only shows the declivity down the side of the 

arec near the Hotel and the reader Will have to use his imagination to fill in the full picture. A gulf so large and with such a deep declivity 
m onT> be poriraved in sections, and it would require half-a-doun views at least to give any just idea of the Canyon at an* given point. 
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A Golden Saying. 


T HERE are many sayings of 
Euripides that deserve to be 
written in letters of gold, but 
none leave a deeper impression on the 
mind than this : “ The welfare of the 
people is the supreme law ” That 
quotation is worthy of a Christian 
prophet. If the words be credited 
with their highest meaning, not a 
syllable need be changed so long as 
the world endures. 

It is only because government is 
more likely to secure the public good 
that any law whatsoever can be 
justified ; therefore, that which deter¬ 
mines the tendency of the whole code 
must be the supreme law. All Divine 
laws promote the happiness of those 
who obey them ; no human law ought 
ever to be framed that is not directed 
to the same end. If the operations 
of the civil power did not advance 
the common-weal, it would be better 
for each man to remain a law unto 
himself. 

It will, however, be generally 
allowed that the reign of law increases 
the public advantages. We feel that 
government, acting for all, can pre¬ 
vent many national calamities. We 
expect the central power to counten¬ 
ance all that makes for the health and 
prosperity of the people. In short, 
if must remove whatever militates 
against the general happiness, and 
introduce everything calculated to 
secure the stability of the state- 
The supreme law must be brought 
to bear on our individual conduct. 
In working out our private life we 
must sacrifice the personal considera¬ 
tion to the claims of the community. 
In its own sphere, the individual life 
should be actuated by a central 
purpose equally praiseworthy as that 
which regulates the activities of the 
public authority. Each and all are 
required to advance the general 
welfare. 

No life-story should fail to record 
a great moral ascent. Starting at the 
foot of the ladder, one should climb 
to the utmost height. 

Human experience begins on a very 
low level. What is more helpless 
than a child ? For a considerable 
time lie must rely on the strength, 
knowledge, and wisdom of his mother. 
In due course, every member of the 
family circle is drawn into the service 
of the exacting tyrant. Being an 
arbitrary ruler, the child never dreams 
about the comfort of his subjects. 
All things are viewed in the light of 
a private benefit. 

After awhile, the child begins to 
do Htile things for himself, and 
gradually secures a firmer hold on 
life. Having learned to stand on his 
own feet, he is ready to make dis¬ 
coveries of his relations to the more 
immediate environment. 

When the child has ascertained 
that the rest of the family do not 
exist purposely to administer to his 
wants, he is prepared for the first 
step up the ladder. Being impressed, 
in some degree, by a debt of gratitude, 
there dawns on the unfolding mind 
the fact that something can be done 
for others. Experience ripens this 
conception, and it is eventually 
recognised that the claims of the 
home are greater than any private 
interest. After this, one stands self- 
condemned if one ever allow a selfish 
consideration to prevent a general 


advantage. When the two interests 
cannot be reconciled, the individual 
must sacrifice self to the welfare of the 
home circle. Do we not all feel the 
truth of Topper’s words:— 

n The Providence of God hath bound 
up families together. 

To mutual aid and patient trial" 

In the idea! home, every one pulls 
the same way, with the result that 
a greater sum of blessings is secured 
than could be obtained by any other 
method. Were each member of the 
home to regulate his conduct by the 
supreme law, there would soon be 
beauty and joy in every circle. 


Washington and Garfield relin¬ 
quished their personal ambitions for 
the sake of their respective families. 
Both rose to the highest position in 
the States, both gained the confidence 
of their countrymen, and both en¬ 
joyed the admiration of mankind. 
No one who fails to make this moral 
advance in the home ought ever to be 
trusted in a larger sphere. The first 
great .step in life, then, is to learn 
that the welfare of the home is far 
more important than an individual 
pleasure or advantage. 

When an individual begins to have 
relations with his countrymen, he 
soon realises that we have numerous 
things in common. He sees that we 
are subjects of a great nation, and 


feels that he himself ought to share 
the general obligations. If he gladly 
take up his duties, a new love 
enlarges his nature and his outlook; 
he becomes conscious of that noble 
sentiment called Patriotism. Having 
adopted right views, he now discovers 
that the demands of his country are 
superior to the claims of home. 

Every lover of his home ought to 
love his country. Those most at¬ 
tached to the place of their birth are 
ever the best defenders of their 
native land. The patriot rarely or 
never fails in the minor love. Love 
of home and love of country should 
always be cherished in the same 
breast. The larger happiness of a 
nation results in the increased happi¬ 
ness of the particular homes. If duty 


require, a man may forget himself, 
leave his home, and stand shoulder 
to shoulder with his fellows to save 
his native land. 

Cicero asserted that no man could 
lay claim to the title of good who 
would hesitate to die for his country; 
and that the love owed thereto by 
the citizen was holier and more pro¬ 
found than that due from him to his 
nearest kinsman. 

The same truth was confirmed by 
Vauvenargues, when he said : “ The 
mercenary sacrifice of the public 
good to a private interest is the 
eternal stamp of vice,” 

Jeremy Bentham declared that the 
current of his thoughts and studies 
was directed for life by a' 'single 


phrase that caught his eye at the end 
of a pamphlet: “ The greatest good 
of the greatest number.” 

If we grasp the meaning of that 
phrase, our lives also may be wonder¬ 
fully influenced. The individual must 
never cast himself as a burden on the 
community, but most strenuously 
strive for the public advantage. In 
that manly struggle, each will in¬ 
directly benefit his own family, and 
effectually develop his own indivi¬ 
duality. The all-important considera¬ 
tion in the regulation of public affairs 
is : “ The welfare of the people.” 

But patriotism is by no means the 
summit of moral excellence. There 
remains another height to scale. 
Humanity is greater than patriotism. 

The ideal man treads on no private 
liberty; he renders equal justice to 
each and all; he safeguards minorities 
from tyranny; he respects the homes 
of rich and poor; but, above all, he 
stands for that which insures the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
Where universal good is unattainable 
he insists on the next best thing. 

All mankind are precious in the 
sight of the Almighty; with Him 
there is no respect of persons. The 
trivial differences that men em¬ 
phasise so strongly are of no account 
in Heaven. A great scientist once 
impressed us by stating that if a man's 
hand were large enough to cover the 
ear ill's surface, the unevenness of 
the crust would be no more per¬ 
ceptible to him than the roughness 
of an orange to the ordinary touch. 
When we put ourselves at the right 
standpoint, we realise that the race 
is one. The Fatherhood of God 
implies the Brotherhood of Man. 

It is, of course, idle to pretend that 
we have the same particular affection 
for the people living in distant lands 
that we manifest for our own friends 
and relatives. Nevertheless, we are 
all made in the image of God ; there 
is a Divine spark in every one, making 
the whole world kin. We accept the 
higher relationship; because every 
life is dear to Heaven, it becomes dear 
to us. God works for the welfare of 
all: the godly man co-operates with 
him. 

We are daily being reminded that 
there is a great solidarity in the 
human race. Modern inventions are 
driving the truth right home. The 
world will spoil be a small place. 
None need be ignorant of the inter¬ 
play of interests. No man can live 
to himself; no nation dissociate itself 
from the rest of mankind. 

There is no necessary antagonism 
between the principle of self-love and 
the prevalence of universal goodwill. 
A man denies himself for the sake of 
his family—we heartily approve. A 
family deny themselves for their 
country — we write a poem in 
memorian]. Shall we stop there ? 
By no means. A man who renounces 
his country in order that he may 
do his duty to the race is worthy of 
all praise. The nation that stands 
for human rights reaches the highest 
platform of all. This larger duty is 
the law of God. The feelings of 
humanity can never be perverted 
with impunity. 

Every man should constantly pur¬ 
pose to stand on the highest gi jund 
he knows. If he habitually seek the 
welfare of all, be becomes a sharer of 
his Master’s joy. To stand for right, 
and truth, and God, is to render the 
world a noble service. 

Firth Crossley. 



From a statue in Rome] SANTA THERESA. [Photo— Andetsou, 


Probably the most remarkable woman of the sixteenth century : the Prioress 
of San Jose ; a witty conversational i*t and full of youthful merriment and yet 
a religious visionary, and a devoted endowed with the deepest possible spiritual 
understanding. Her greatness was in her courage, her boundless activity, 
her supreme devotion, *’ Being laughed at for contemplating the erection of a 
great orphanage with three ducats, she replied— " Theresa it is true with three 
ducats can accomplish nothing, but with God and Theresa and three ducats, 
there is nothing which Theresa cannot do," 
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Parables in 

W HAT a wonderful vitality 
the old-fashioned fairy-tales 
possess! 

Who amongst us has not been 
delighted and held spell-bound by 
the stories of Cinderella, Blue Beard, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, the Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty, and many others ? 

Though belonging to the past, yet 
they are ever new to each rising 
generation, and the best fable or 
fiction of modern writers cannot 
oust or replace them. 

To-day, the old fairy-tales are nor 
only read and narrated, but scienti¬ 
fically studied, and we are gradually 
becoming aware of the fact that they 
possess, beyond their power to amuse 
and excite perennial interest in the 
minds of young people, an important 
use in throwing certain light upon the 
early history of mankind. This 
science is that of the my Biologist 
and student of folk-lore. But the 
study does not necessarily stop at 
this point. The student of mysticism 
takes them up where the mythologist 
stops short, showing that they have 
an even greater value- for when 
submitted to his insight they reveal 
ideas of the past relating to the cosmic 
and super-cosmic life of mankind ■ 
or, in other words, throw much light 
upon human origin and destiny* 
Inter alia , the study of fairy-tales 
has brought the following facts to 
light: (1) Many are of the most 
remote antiquity; (2) The same or 
similar stories are found amongst 
widely separated races, in all parts 
of the globe. For example, more than 
three hundred different versions of 
Cinderella have been collected from 
many countries, as remote from each 
other as China and Peru* (3) Some 
ancient races have developed the art 
of “ fairy-story ” telling to a remark¬ 
able degree, involving in the tales 
traditions of origin from gods and 
heroes, and closely connecting them 
with their religion; nay, more than 
that—making the tales an integral 
part of the religion itself. This is 
conspicuously the case with the 
ancient Hebrews, Hindus, and Greeks. 

Now\ when the stories are thus 
connected with gods and heroes, and 
a cultus, they are usually called 
myths, though at this point great 
confusion of terminology exists, and 
the names myth, epic, saga, allegory, 
parable, fable, fairy-story, legend* 
tradition, and folk-tale, are often 
synonymously employed with little 
or no discrimination* 

The confusion and clash of opinion 
is ten times worse when we come to 
consider the origin and meaning of 
the stories* Hence, for our present 
purpose, it will be well to leave the 
mythologists to their wrangling, and 
join issue with the mystics, whose 
banner bears the words: “ The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
And this is what the mystics tell us 
We owe the myths and epics to the 
seers, poets, and prophets of the past* 
From the dim, red dawn of humanity 
down even to the present day, the 
mythopceic process has been con¬ 
stantly at work, ebbing and flowing 
with the rise and fall of races. Myths, 
like men, have their genesis and 
exodus and dispersion* Then dawns 
a new period of spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment, when some master mind re- 


Fairy Tales. 

stores and re-clothes, reveals or 
reveils them, and thenceforward the 
process of disintegration and mis¬ 
understanding begins anew. The 
seer or poet always makes use of 
whatever suitable material lies around 
him : the folk-tales of the country ; 
the events of his time; the noble 
deeds of heroes* But his intuitive 
mind inserts the spiritual meaning, 
and bequeaths to posterity a precious 
gem which is often trampled upon 
by a later and foolish generation. 
Only those who can exercise to some 


extent the faculty of insight, know 
that the myths of antiquity are 
sacred, arcane allegories containing 
great truths veiled in a narrative 
which, if read superficially, appears 
to be mere fable devoid of inner 
meaning* 

To study and arrive at an under¬ 
standing of the myths from this 
mystic point of view, we must in the 
first place direct our attention, not 
to the popular stories: the frag¬ 


ments, often corrupt and distorted: 
but seek, rather, for the more com¬ 
plete forms when this is possible* We 
ought to investigate the whole cycle 
of myths of any one race, comparing 
and correlating them with those of 
other races: a process most easily 
and profitably followed with the 
material provided by the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Hindus, between which 
there are so many remarkable cor¬ 
respondences as to suggest a common 
origin. 

If evidence be needed to show that 
the Greek myths are not merely 
“ old wives’ tales,” we may point out 
that myth-writing was a recognised 
part of the curriculum in the Mystery- 
Schools : indeed, amongst a list of 


books, attributed to Orpheus, is one 
entitled The Sacred Art of Writing 
Myths. It is lamentable that this 
work has perished along with many 
others of which only the titles are 
now known* In fact, the very word 
itself belies its modern and mater¬ 
ialistic use, for mythos was the name 
given to the legend or story per¬ 
formed dramatically or related in 
the “ Mysteries ” at Eleusis and 
elsewhere in ancient Greece: those 


strange secret ceremonies of w hich so 
little is now understood* 

Should further confirmation be 
needed of the metaphysical basis of 
the myths, here are the words of 
Clement of Alexandria, a father of the 
Christian Church, who wrote about 
the year ISO a*d. : “All who have 
spoken of divine things, both Bar¬ 
barians and Greeks, have veiled the 
first principles of things and de¬ 
livered the truth in enigmas, and 
symbols, and allegories, and meta¬ 
phors*” Pausanius also, a native of 
Asia Minor, writes in his Travels in 
Greece (during the reign of Hadrian): 
“ When I began this work, [ used to 
look on these Greek stories as little 
better than foolishness; but now . . , 
my opinion about them is this. 1 
believe Hie Greeks, who were ac¬ 
counted wise, spoke of old in riddles 
and not straight out; so I judge this 
story of Cronos (swallowing a foal 
instead of a child) is a piece of Greek 
philosophy.” These statements are 
confirmed by many other writers of 
ancient times. 

The question is often asked, Why 
could not these divine truths be 
plainly stated ; why veil them in 
allegory or myth ? Divine wisdom 
relates to the spiritual world and to 
the immortal part of man, and not 
to merely material things. Conse¬ 
quently, to put this wisdom into 
words in order that it may be coni’ 
municated from one person to another, 
or from one generation to another, 
involves materialisation, and thereby 
concealment or veiling. Unless this 
covering or veil can be removed by 
the recipient, by transmuting the 
words back again into the spiritual 
ideas which they enfold, their real 
meaning never reaches him* To 
understand, it is necessary to lift 
them to the highest active principle 
within ourselves, interpreting them 
with the intuitional part of our 
nature* 

If this explanation be clearly 
grasped, it will be understood how the 
various forms—be they myth, meta¬ 
phor, symbol, or sacrament—used 
for the conveying of divine truths 
are to be manipulated* It is not 
their external meaning or appearance 
that concerns us, but the inner truth 
of which these forms are only the 
vehicles* 

Walt Whitman, one of the greatest 
of modern initiators, was well aware 
of this principle, when he wrote of 
his Leaves of Grass; 

4 \ * * a book I have made, 
The words of my book nothing, the drift of 

it everything, 

A book separate, not link'd with the rest, nor 

felt by the intellect, 

But you, ye untold latencies, will thrill to 

every page." 

Let us now endeavour to give a 
few hints in regard to the study and 
elucidation of myths; though the 
more the student can do for himself, 
the better; since in trying to solve 
allegories he is actually cultivating 
the very faculty which will assist him 
in understanding them* 

We will deal more particularly with 
the Greek mythology, as being more 
extensive and a little less cryptic than 
the Hebrew, and more accessible in 
literature than the Hindu cycle. 

A good mythological dictionary is a 
sine-qua-non ; constant reference to 
it will be necessary, though the 
student will find in its pages only 
literal information, and but little 



From the painting by Mis?, HocftnfelL] 
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ADAM AND EVE r 


The story of Adam and Eve, when read as an allegory, and not ** according to the letter." reveals a 
wonderfully philosophical account of the cosmic genesis of man- live handing the apple to Adam, eating 
of it herself, and the events which followed, arc a true record of the change which took place from an 
Edenic life, or that of spiritual childhood, to one which is self-centred and sense-informed. Adam and 
Eve represent a single typical man, or mankind in general, or the human soul with its two principles— 
intellect (Adam} and intuition (Eve), Their " coats of skin ” implies the physical body : *' tilling the ground," 
activity in matter, or worldly existence, the whole process, so briefly epitomised in Genesis, being termed 
" the fall.” After long ages, necessitating many lives on earth, much work, and much woe. the required 
experience is gained, the human soul Anally attains redemption, puts on ” Christhood," and becomes 
*" at one" with the Father. The method of salvation has been set forth mystically by many groat 
teachers, and very notably by Jesus the Christ. The M genesis" or evolution, and ” return ” or involu¬ 
tion. of die human soul is enshrined in many other myths—and the interested reader may be referred To 
[he Greek stories of Prometheus and of Eros and Psvrhe. 
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guidance in respect of inner truth. 
Though, in the larger dictionaries, 
the stories themselves are given 
pretty fully: nevertheless, they 
should be read in extenso in good 
modern versions by an able writer. 
Many cheap editions are available : 
notably, in the “ Everyman ” series, 
to which Miss M. E. L. Hutchinson 
has contributed two volumes {Tales 
of the Gods and Tales of ike Heroes). 
But when we come to exegesis, or 
interpretation, very few accessible 
works on the subject can be cited. 
The writings of Thomas Taylor, the 
PI at on 1st, and his translations of 
Plato and the Neo-Platonists, contain 
a vast amount of valuable material; 
but, unfortunately, they are all, or 
nearly all, out of print, and exceed¬ 
ingly scarce ; though our best public 
libraries possess some of them. Mr. 
G. R. S. Mead’s work, Orpheus, is 
most useful, since it contains a 
resume of Greek theosophy, with a 
table of the Gods, showing how the 
apparently polytheistic system of the 
Greeks is resolvable into unity. But 
this book also is out of print. Two 
small volumes, The Perfect Way and 
Clothed with the Sun , by Anna 
Kingsford and Edward Maitland, are 
obtainable in cheap editions from 
Mr. J. M. Watkins, 21, Cecil Court, 
London, W.C They contain many 
suggestive allusions to the myths of 
Greece. There our limited list ends. 
It will be obvious, therefore, that most 
of the work must be done by the 
student himself. 

The Greek theogony, or system of 
the Gods, will be found puzzling at 
first; but keeping in mind that each 
god or goddess represents an active 
principle or attribute, aspect or 
power, of the One Absolute and 
Ineffable God, the student will be 
able in due time to reduce the 
apparently chaotic Olympiad to some 
degree of order. The marriages of 
these gods and goddesses are the 
combination of different powers: 
whilst their apparently immoral 
liaisons represent the descent of a 
higher power to a lower plane of 
action* 

A certain effort may be required 
at first, to keep in mind the lofty, 
universal arena in which the events 
of the myths are taking place. (We 
use the present tense, for they are 
going on to-day). They are con¬ 
cerned with soul-history; with cos¬ 
mic evolution and involution ; with 
the emanation of the many from the 
One ; and the re-linking in conscious¬ 
ness of the many with the One; as 
contrasted with ordinary history, 
which records simply earthly or 
physical events. 

The myths have reference to all 
time, or that which is both in and 
beyond time and space. 

One key to their meaning is the 
word AW. For the processes of 
evolution and involution, or crea¬ 
tion ” and “ rest ” or “ return ” are 
always taking place; and the move¬ 
ment of the great wheel of the 
universe or macrocosm, sets in motion 
correspondingly the little wheels 
of the microcosm, or “everyman 
Therefore, another key is the word 
YOU, i.e. yourself. Apply the myth 
to your real self—your soul. 

The most important myths, accord¬ 
ing to one of the Neo-Platonists, 
Olympiodorus, are as follows 
(1) Demeter ami Persephone, which 
tells how the human soul came to 
descend into generation ; 12) Diony¬ 


sius or Bacchus , which describes the 
maimer of its distribution in a 
material existence; (3) Prometheus , 
wherein is set forth the cause of the 
soul becoming bound or fixed in 
matter or in the body; (4) The 

Titans, a further explanation of the 
fixing process ; (5) Hercules, whose 
labours explain the tasks the soul 
must perform in order to release 
itself ; (6 ) Apollo; and (?) Minerva, 
stories that explain how by cleansing 
and purging itself, and exercising 
wisdom, the soul is once more 
collected into unity, orsaved.” 

To these stories, therefore, the 
student should first direct his 
attention. 

But there are many other myths 
of equal richness, all embodying 
some aspect of theosophy or divine 
wisdom* One of the most beautiful 
is the story of Eros and Psyche. Eros 
is the god of love, who tries to bring 


the pure spirit, or ray inseparable 
from the One Absolute, to Psyche, 
or the human soul. In her ignorance 
and inexperience, she receives it im¬ 
properly and thereupon sinks to earth, 
or is cast out of the garden of Eden. 
But after many trials and after much 
tribulation, she is taken to heaven, 
wedded to Eros, and made immortal. 
Her apotheosis is depicted in the 
accompanying illustration. Inciden¬ 
tally, the myths of Eros and Psyche, 
and of Prometheus, reveal much 
of the obscurity of the Adam and 
Eve story. 

Another splendid narrative is that 
of Theseus and the Minotaur, in some 
respects analogous to the Hercules 
myth. But unlike Hercules, Theseus, 
after conquering his lower self, and 
extricating his soul from the maze of 
matter, fails on the higher levels, 
and does not attain complete re¬ 
demption. 


In Perseus and Andromeda, the 
victory is fully achieved, and Perseus 
has assigned to him a perpetual 
mansion in the skies. 

Some of the greater myths cannot 
be properly understood without a 
previous acquaintance with the minor 
ones ; as, for example. Demeter and 
Persephone, which is dependent upon 
the brief but sad story of Narcissus. 

But this article has already ex¬ 
ceeded reasonable limits, so with 
reluctance, many other myths must 
be left unmentioned. We can only, 
in conclusion, direct the would-be 
student to Walt Whitman’s winged 
words 

" Be not discouraged, keep on, there are 
divine things well envelop'd, 

1 swear to you there are divine things more 
beautiful than words can tell.'* 

Percy Lund. 


From a sketch by the Carlton Studio.] <■ lin ‘ 1 pj 

THE MARRIAGE OF EROS AND PSYCHE. 

This symbolical picture represents the conscious union of the Soul of Man, figured as a young girl (Psyche), with the divine Spirit 
of Love (Eros). Their starry or celestial environment signifies the emergence of the soul from matter into a permanent, 
uninterrupted or eternal life. The Greek Myth of Eros and Psyche, a beautiful story not less than 2400 years old, describes in 
allegory the fall of the soul of man into earthly conditions; the labours and pains there undergone in order lliat, refined and 

redeemed, it may once more be raised into the heavenly world, 
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exceedingly high percentage of feeble, 
ill-endowed and diseased bodies, the 
ever-increasing number of lunatic 
asylums and rest-cure homes crammed 
with patients, and the countless cases 
of nervous breakdown, testify all 
too pitifully to the heavy strain 
that the quickened activities peculiar 
to the present cycle of rapid de¬ 
velopment place upon the human 
system* Such facts as these reveal, 
only too eloquently, the inability of 
average physical bodies, as at present 
constituted, to withstand the current 
pace of life. Evidently, the Great 
Master?! words, that one cannot 
“put new wine into old bottles,” are 
as apt to-day as they were when He 


her latent powers to the control of 
man, and that almost any hour new 
and still greater responsibilities may 
fall to our share to wield, for good or 
ill, perhaps with the discovery of 
those vast stores of inter-atomic 
energy hitherto hidden from our 
knowledge and our command. 

Therefore, we can but recognise an 
additional and most urgent need for 
fine, high-strung bodies, with brain 
and nerves tempered to the vibra¬ 
tions of those subtler forces of the 
universe which are now pressing 
everywhere upon human cognition, if 
the race is to rise to the high calling 
which everywhere awaits it to-day. 

Let us be frank with ourselves, and 
admit, at once, the verdict which is 
now being everywhere forced out of 
the hidden pages of human life into 
universal cognition, namely, that 
THE ROOT CAUSE of the general 
incapacity of the human organism to 


Photo.] [Medringtons Ltd* 

MRS, CHRISTIANA DUCKWORTH, 

Mrs Christiana Duckworth, The Heys. Eastham, near Birkenhead, President ol 
the Wirral Lodge ol the Theosophical Society, and writer of the striking article 

on this page. 


uttered them to explain why He did 
not expect His disciples to follow 
certain customs of the Pharisees. In 
that day, as also through that Divine 
Individual, the Spirit of God was 
moving with great power upon the 
face of the waters of human life. 
Then, as now. new ideals, new 
customs, and new conditions of life, 
were forging their way into general 
recognition, because they were neces¬ 
sary as a true, if invisible, nursery for 
the engendering of new bodies of a 
temper and constitution fitted to 
express the spirit of the new age, 
working mightily as a leaven in the 
hearts and activities of men. 

Further, concerning the necessities 
of our own immediate age, it is a 
matter of deepest import that Nature 
is daily yielding more and more of 


meet the demands oj the times, lies 
where Sir William Penn put it so 
roughly, and is really directly due to 
a hideous moral wastage of the vita! 
force of the race. 

And here, in face of such damning 
conviction of ourselves, we—mind- 
gifted humanity and the crowning 
triumph of evolution—would do well 
to reflect, that in the animal world, 
where Nature regulates procreation 
by limited seasons, the free animal 
knows sickness but once in its life— 
before it dies. 

The highest recognised standard of 
sex-morality throughout humanity 
is embodied in the Christian ideal, 
the one wife and the one husband, 
“ keeping only unto each other so 
long as life shall last.” Were this 
ideal not only recognised, but actually 


Creative Evolution and the 
Sex Passion. 


T HERE are two main factors in 
the evolution of an organism : 
ix. the moulding force of the 
outer conditions or environment, and 
the capacity of the inner self to 
respond to, and gradually make those 
same conditions contributory to, its 
own life expansion. As generation 
succeeds generation, the evolutionary 
result of the interplay of these two 
factors, good or bad, Is gradually 
and surely registered in the organism 
by a living process which we call 
“ Nature-" 

Since the term Nature suggests 
many widely different conceptions to 
as many different minds, it would be 
well for the purposes of this article 
to state that it is here used in the 
sense of that indwelling creative urge 
as fully present to-day in our evolving 
world of life and form as in the great 
beginning of things, symbolically 
described in scripture as the time 
when the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters of life. 

In such great sense as this, Nature 
is ceaselessly active. Ever moving 
in cycles, she brings forth now a period 
of great outward stir and stress, and 
then again, inaugurates a long day 
of seeming rest; but her cloak of 
inaction deceives no one, for time 
and experience reveal to us that this 
simulated repose is rather that in¬ 
tensified energy peculiar to a period 
of gestation, 

Man—admittedly the highest or¬ 
ganism built up by this creative 
activity, or Nature—has, by the 
inherent power of his own mind, taken 
his own evolution in hand, though, 
necessarily, to a limited extent, it 
would, therefore, be rational to 
assume that he would use his high 
powers and authority to ensure 
conditions, both mental, moral and 
physical as favourable as possible, 
for the full development of both 
soul and body. Further, since no 
man can live to himself alone, and 
since the stunted and depraved life 
of one part of a family, or of a nation, 
must inevitably re-act upon and 
limit the other part, self preservation 
would suggest that man's provision 
of right conditions should at least 
include the whole fraternity of his 
own nation. 

Turning now to the consideration 
of that most effective evolutionary 
agent so largely under human control 
as the generation of children, here 
also reason would dictate that this 
high office of parenthood would as¬ 
suredly be used in harmony with 
Nature's decrees, thereby securing 
that all powerful Mother as co¬ 
worker and devoted ally. 

Sir William Penn, referring to this 
very matter more than two centuries 
ago, wrote: “ Men are commonly 
more careful of the breed of their 
horses and dogs than of their 
children.” Nor can the justice of 
5uch a statement even now be denied, 
as far as the normal practical life of 
to day is concerned, or matters 
human would be in far better case 
than they are. Only rash ignorance 
would dare to assert that the evolution 
of the human race is clearly and 
altogether on the right line of 
advance. The overwhelming mass 
of miserable and degraded lives; the 


practised, the driving force of the 
Spirit of Creation urging forward the 
evolution of the race on the lines ol 
sensitive, quick, responsive organ¬ 
isms, would not lack strong, robust, 
and yet high-strung bodies for its 
fuller manifestation in these times of 
stirring energy. 

But the Christian standard ot 
nearly two thousand years ago, and 
by no means new to the world then, 
is so far from being lived to-day, that 
the fearful blight of the social evil 
lies heavy upon the world, with all its 
tainting effects upon the human 
constitution wrought out in wide¬ 
spread disease and threatened, if not 
actual, degeneracy of the race— 
mental moral, and spiritual 

Such is the pitiful result of our 
failure to advance faithfully along 
the line of evolution set so long ago 
for those races which were to be the 
pioneers of a new civilisation. Such 
is the labyrinth in which mankind 
wanders while the Minotaur of selfish 
lust—and its inevitable consequence, 
pollution of the life-stream at its 
source—claims its quota of victims 
because human morality is so far 
behind the needs of the times that 
men and women are bom into the 
world with bodies and nerves unfit 
to cope with the demands of the new 
life ever pressing in upon them. 

Nevertheless, for our comfort, we 
know that in almost every depart¬ 
ment of human activity the cleansing 
fires of violent reaction are bringing 
to birth new and regenerative agencies 
for the rectification of present evils. 
Leaving aside the great spiritual 
movements of the day, it is suffi¬ 
cient for our purpose to note a few 
of those special activities which bear 
directly upon the question of sexual 
morality; such are The Woman's 
Movement, The Eugenic Society, The 
National Vigilance Society, The 
Purity Movement, and numerous 
other effective organisations of like 
purpose ; as also the able attention 
of the Medical Faculty itself. In¬ 
directly, the Boy Scouts and many 
smaller organisations, such as the 
Duty and Discipline Society, etc., are 
all pressing towards the right under¬ 
standing of the sacredness of the 
parental office. 

Thus we perceive how Mother 
Nature, u the life-impulse which is 
incessant continuous creation,” is 
working with supreme energy to 
drive and inspire her children towards 
the accomplishment of their high 
destiny* By the very urgency of the 
evil she calls “ Check ! ” to the mis¬ 
use of the sex-passion, her most vital 
gift to the human race, by the 
quickening of high inspiration she 
awakens the social conscience to will 
and to do her behests. 

Before the evolution of human life 

the portals of the future “ Stand open*'" 

Bergson 

But this rectification of present 
evils cannot be all that our tireless 
Mother Nature is asking of her 
children ; the forward march of evolu¬ 
tion forbids us to rest satisfied with 
the ideal of establishing our moral 
practices somewhere nearly on a par 
with the standard that was set before 
us at the opening of the Christian era. 
What step, then, awaits the race in 
this hitherto clamant necessity of 
its being ? Has the sex-passion no 
high benediction for mankind in its 
upward struggle ? Must it, then, be 
entirely merged into parental love, if 
we would go forward ? Nay, rather, 
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may not this hitherto all-conquering 
emotion, rightly understood, he in 
the future as in the past an enfolding 
womb in which the nurture of the 
evolving divine man takes place as 
he slowly grows to perfection ? 
Through the welter of awful mis-use 
of all human faculty, the power to 
rise to the right understanding of 
our Divine prerogatives is gradually 
wrung. But in the battle-ground of 
sex, the conflict is fiercest; nor can 
it he otherwise, for behind and 
through the sex-passion the dual 
fundamental forces of the cosmos are 
ever pressing, and through this 
passion find their direct expression 
in human life. Upon the harmonious 
interplay of the dual forces of the 
cosmos depends all manifestation; 
disturb the harmony, and disorder 
supervenes until it is readjusted; 
arrest the inter-play, and manifesta¬ 
tion ceases. Hence, it is that Nature 
is more severe in her treatment of the 
rebel in sex matters than in all else. 
Chastisement follows swift and sure 
upon the transgressing nation which 
is retrogressive in sexual morality, and 
so falls below the mean level of 
attainment proper to the enlighten¬ 
ment of its age and race. For in this, 
as in all things, Nature is a true 
Mother, and does not demand of an 
infant humanity the same restraint 
and high practice as she does of her 
more grown sons and daughters, 
whose birthright has placed them in 
the vanguard of human progress. 

We have seen that the trend ol 
evolution is driving the race, at some 
heavy cost to itself, along the lines 
of quick, sensitive, highly nervous 
organisms. From the ploughman, 
who to-day often ploughs by steam, 
rides to his work on a bicycle, and 
find his amusement at the picture 
shows, to the scientist whose ex¬ 
plorations and work lie now among 
electrons—said to be one hundred 
thousand times smaller than the 
invisible atom which formerly was 
the Ultima Thule of his ambi¬ 
tion—one and all are learning, 
each in his own degree, to come 
into responsive touch with Nature's 
finer forces. 

A quickening is faking place 
which is slowly and surely trans¬ 
ferring the seat of normal human 
consciousness and activities from the 
outer garment of God to the en¬ 
souling force within* If would seem 
that we are in a state of transition, 
and that the race is just entering 
upon the outer fringe of a new cycle 
of consciousness* Herein, perhaps, 
lies waiting the high benediction that 
the sex-passion, rightly understood 
and rightly used, holds in store for 
the race as it gradually evolves to a 
perfect humanity. If by the power of 
mind and by actual experiment, man 
is gradually learning to control and 
utilise, for his own purposes, the 
forces latent in all etheric matter 
external to himself, it cannot be long 
before the subtle and more intense 
vibrations of the etheric matter 
equally present within his own 
physical organism, may also be his to 
use and enjoy in the more vivid 
expression of those deeper emotions 
which are called into radiant activity 
by the fundamental relations of life. 

But since this expansion of self-con¬ 
sciousness depends, inevitably, upon 
the delicate adjustment of the human 
nervous organisation to the subtle 
vibrations of etheric matter, we are 
driven to the conclusion that the joy 


and sweet ecstasy of that great and 
most true marriage between the 
sexes, the marriage of the soul-forces, 
can only enter gradually into the 
race-experience as man (taking his 
cue from Nature's inexorable decree 
in the animal kingdom), learns, by 
his own inherent will-power and 
nobility of understanding, to use the 
consummative act of the sex-force 


only when the gift of life to a new 
organism is desired. By such digni¬ 
fied self-control and renunciation for 
the high purposes of creation and 
race progress, the sex-force, the very 
choicest of Nature's powers, would 
be transmuted within the crucible of 
the human body into those keen- 
tempered nerves and the vibrant 
subtle brain which the mighty surge 


of cosmic life requires for its ever 
finer and more intense manifestation 
within the octave of all human 
experience. 

If the Divine Life is dependent 
for perfect expression upon a har¬ 
monious interplay of the dual forces 
of the cosmos, then a full and practical 
realisation by the race of the dignity, 
power, and sacramental nature of the 
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From the painting by James dark, R.lJ THE SOUL AND EVIL, [B 7 the cemrtesy d the Artist 

,f To be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded is life and peace/' —Romans VIII , 6. 
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Prom the pain ling, by Murillo] 


pin the KaEitfr Friedrich Museum, Berlin 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA WITH THE CHRIST CHILD. 


sex relationship is surely the portal 
to an evolutionary advance of that 
high significance referred to by 
St Paul as the birthing of those 
Sons of God “ for whose coming the 
whole creation groaneth and tra 
vaileth in pain together.” 

What if we are taught in ancient 
parable that the sex-relationship, 
epitomised as womanhood, is re¬ 
sponsible for the fall of the race ? 
Is not the cry of the hour, “ Give 
the children a chance,” a strong 
indication that men and women are 
at least in earnest, and will surely 
rise to better things and noble, if 
only some gifted teacher, full of 
wisdom, power, and love, would but 
come amongst us and, striking the 
note of high endeavour, make it clear 
to our clouded understanding that 
“the children's chance” must needs 
begin in the beauty and purity of the 
lives and bodies of their parents and 
grand parents. Do we not also know 
full well that the golden key, which 
alone unlocks the portals leading 
from any one of Nature's kingdoms 
to a higher, and so from the human 
to the divine, from man to superman, 
is Love—Love in its supreme aspect 
of self-sacrifice, the very warp and 
woof of the garment of God—the 
Universe in which we live and have 
our being? 

Truly, for in the old time words of 
a Christian Gnostic philosopher: 

“ God Himself Is Love. Therefore 
did He put forth of His very Life into 
matter and limit therein a portion of 
His glory, so that, through a natural 
and age-long process of evolution, 
humanity might come into being, and 
according to His Will, unfold the 
hidden Divinity within, until the 
child of man should become one in 
nature, love, and wisdom, with His 
Heavenly Father. Then will all 
things be accomplished and His Will 
be done.” 

Christiana Duckworth. 


A journey to the 
Nearest Star. 

L ET us suppose that some enter¬ 
prising capitalist were to set 
about to open up travelling 
communication with the nearest so 
called “ fixed star.” 

Let us imagine that the inter¬ 
stellar space between our solar system 
and Centauri were provided with suit¬ 
able atmospheric conditions tor the 
journey, and that the difficulties in 
the way of obtaining explosive gases 
for driving the engines could be 
overcome. 

Let us also assume that the re¬ 
sistance of the ether was much less 
than our atmosphere and that, there¬ 
fore, the flying machine could make 
greater headway. 

We will place the speed attainable 
at 500 miles an hour, and we will 
reduce the cost of the ticket propor¬ 
tionately, say one penny per loo 
miles. 

At this low rate, the traveller 
would require £1,100,000 to pay 
for it, and would reach his destin¬ 
ation, if all went weli, in about 
5,859,440 years. 

Thus may we realise the enormous 
distance of space between the solar 
system and its nearest neighbour. 


T HE work of Murillo forms a 
notable exception to the predomi¬ 
nant temper of Spanish religious art. 
At the Church’s command the painters 
covered their canvasses with gloomy 
and depressive compositions, “ dour ” 
and stem as the dogmas they illus¬ 
trated. The aim seems to have been 
to awe the unbeliever into conversion 
and terrify the sinner into repentance. 
The seventeenth century Spaniards 
felt this quality in their art themselves. 
Pacheco, the Spanish art-historian, 
in a book published in 1649, wrote of 
a “ Descent from the Cross ” in the 
church of St. Cruz at Seville, that he 
would be afraid to be left alone with 
it in a gloomy chapel. But Murillo 
did not share the prevailing national 
spirit. There is a grace, a gentleness 
and a suavity in his art that betray a 
man of mild nature and of simple 


character. These qualities endeared 
him to the popular mind, and have 
always ensured him a wider popularity 
than any other Spanish painter. Even 
the work of the Church he made as 
bright and cheerful and happy as he 
could, choosing subjects that fitted 
his temperament. It is easy to 
imagine how the beautiful legend of 
the miraculous appearance of the 
Christ-child to St. Anthony at prayer 
appealed to him. He painted the 
theme in several ways, the most 
celebrated version being in the 
Cathedral at Seville. Here was a 
chance to make a beautiful picture 
of a subject after his own heart. 
St. Anthony of Padua was a native 
of Lisbon, and highly esteemed 
throughout the Spanish peninsula in 
the seventeenth century. His record 
is that of one burning with missionary 


zeal, and a stern foe to the abuses in 
the church. He exhibited all those 
ascetic virtues then so greatly admired, 
and wore himself out with self¬ 
mortification and penance at the 
early age of thirty-three. In our 
picture the Saint is seen clasping the 
Infant Saviour in his arms with 
loving reverence. The child is just 
a lovely human boy and no more, 
but from our point of view this 
is no cause for complaint; for it 
is its humanity that makes the pic¬ 
ture valuable. The Hoiy Child stands 
for all children, and the affection so 
beautifully shown between the two is 
surely an echo of the painter’s gentle 
heart; it is a pictorial illustration 
of the truth that devotion to child¬ 
hood is one of the attributes of 
true manhood, as it is the joy of 
womanhood. 
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The Other Side. 

M ODERN science, which has 
disclosed the law of evolu¬ 
tion, investigated the ether, 
and calculated the weight of infinitesi¬ 
mal portions of a grain, no less than 
the mass of our planet-—in short, 
which has pursued the operations of 
the physical to the very borders of 
occult knowledge—lets us down with 
a drop when we enquire into life and 
its conditions on unseen planes. 

Is there life after death ? it so, 
what are its conditions ? And are 
there spiritual beings as the Scriptures 
of the world allege, and refer to, who 
possess greater powers than man, and 
who are capable of instructing and 
helping him ? 

In these days it is not enough to 
point to sacred writings and informa¬ 
tion on such matters. The ethics of 
those writings may be unassailable, 
but what of their knowledge of ihe 
great realities of another plane of 
existence, from which man equipped 
with senses which only respond to 
physical vibrations, is practically 
shut out ? 

For the pronounced agnostic there 
is no reply that will enlighten and 
satisfy him; for the religious man 
there is only faith. And for the 
same reason—that neither will take 
the steps which will ensure actual 
knowledge, and furnish the proofs 
which seem to be out of reach. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, an exception to 
this attitude of indifference, a man of 
great ability and scientific knowledge 
and training has, in the teeth of 
ignorant criticism, pursued certain 
psychic investigations, and appar¬ 
ently has arrived at the same cautious 
conclusion as the Society for 
Psychic Research reached, viz. that 
the facts which come under their 
notice warrant the conclusion that 
man possesses psychic survival after 
the death of the physical body. This 
position was reached by these, and 
others—the few who desired further 
knowledge—mainly through investi¬ 
gations with what are called “ med¬ 
iums —persons in whose presence, 
or through whose means, certain 
phenomena take place, which may be 
mental, as in the case of clair¬ 
voyance, or physical, when certain 
things are done through the agency 
of intelligent forces or beings able 
even to become visible for a brief 
period under favourable conditions. 

This is one avenue of approach to 
the truth, and one which manifests 
little or no change in the character 
of those who possess this mediumship. 
In fact, very good “ physical medium- 
ship," as it is called, may co-exist 
with a low morality, and among 
persons who have never sought to 
attain any high ideals of life. And 
for various reasons the condition is 
an undesirable one, and fraught with 
dangers. 

But there is another avenue to a 
knowledge of the super-physical plane. 
It is that which is possessed by the 
true occultist, who has acquired an 
enlarged consciousness and the use 
of the astral senses—those which 
receive the vibrations of the astral 
plane, as our physical senses of sight 
and hearing receive those of the 
physical. 

But this enlarged consciousness, 
this perfect power of vision, far 
exceeding what is called clairvoyance 
of the ordinary kind, is not at the 
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service of any mere investigator save 
in exceptional cases. Nor has it been 
sought or acquired as an end. 

It has become unfolded by processes 
which purify and raise the entire 
being to a higher level of thought and 
life. So few, comparatively, take the 
pains to subdue the lower tendencies 
of our nature, to control thought and 
emotion, and steadily pursue the ideal 
of brotherly feeling and service for 
humanity, that the condition of a 
great seer, a great occultist, Is rare. 
And of those who exist, great reti¬ 
cence is observed as to the nature of 
the powers acquired and the uses 
made of them. The possession of 
powers used for any selfish objects 
is fatal, and carefully are those trained 
and tested before any serious know¬ 
ledge is bestowed on them which 
would lead them into failure and 
temptation. They must learn, first, 
to be unselfish, then to be strong ; 
for the Pathway which leads to 
a knowledge of the “ mysteries of 
the kingdom of Heaven " is one of 
renunciation rather than acquisition, 
and the spiritual insight and develop¬ 
ment follow a condition which may 
be described as saintship, nothing less. 

Now, men will hardly venture to 
approach a saint to enquire of him 
what he sees and knows, or for the 
satisfaction of coming in contact 
with what appear to them to be 
wonders, such as power over material 
things, including the formation of 
an object, or its disintegration, and 
much more. 


Attempts to seek such knowledge 
would surely be met by the reply, 
“Know thyself/ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and all these things 
shall be added unto you." 

Therefore, a good deal of informa¬ 
tion which would deeply interest an 
open-minded man of science, living 
very much on this world's plane, is 
closed. But no knowledge is more 
real, more certain, and in the circle 
of those who are true occultists, the 
facts of these purified powerful lives 
of theirs are as familiar as are the 
occurrences of the physical world 
to us. 

Theirs is what may be called 
first-hand knowledge. They know, 
because they perceive. And, inevit¬ 
ably, the knowledge is far greater 
and higher than anything which is 
given in a stance-room. 

In turning over the pages of what 
are called “ Sacred Writings" we 
can note the kind of men who 
had remarkable visions, remarkable 
powers. All were men of righteous 
life, prophets, illuminated teachers, 
apostles, disciples, and conspicuous 
among them in New Testament 
history stands the Christ, To some 
of these seers, it is stated, came 
beings of a high order—angels, so- 
called—who shone with the radiance 
of the sun; great in power, dignity, 
and wisdom. Does it seem an im¬ 
possible thing ? We think not, for 
such experiences have happened in 
our day, in the case of persons who 
have been of exceptional service to 


humanity, who have risen above the 
plane of this world's life, and who 
have learned, in very truth, the glory 
of the life that is perfected in its 
spiritual nature, and who through 
“ great tribulation " have found, and 
who live, in the ** peace which 
passeth understanding," 

To such, in our day, the busy 
twentieth century—full of its outer 
activities in coursing over oceans in 
great ships, and seeking flight in the 
air with swift machinery—have come, 
in a splendour similar to that de¬ 
scribed in the Book of Revelation, 
Beings who are guardians of our 
world and its destinies. Strange— 
and yet true 1 

Such experiences are outside the 
sphere of science as if exists to-day, 
but are very real to those who have 
known and seen, and also have 
understood. 

Naturally, they are very sacred— 
“ pearls," as it were, of experience 
which cannot be permitted to be 
trodden “under foot," but they 
bring corroboration of that to which 
all religions allude—the great In¬ 
visible hierarchies of beings who are 
at work in all that concerns human 
evolution ; the angels and archangels, 
the “ principalities and powers," the 
“gods,” so called, and devas whose 
existence is fruitful of good, from 
whose sphere come great inspirations, 
who are the body-guard of earth's 
great messengers and teachers, and 
who are eternal channels of the 
Divine Love, Susan E. Gay. 
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THE DEATH OF CHOPIN. 
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so near that alt could hear the beating of his wings. 
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MADAME TETRAZZINI. 


skill, but they themselves have 
contributed little or nothing. No 
lady has yet attained the second class 
of musicians in which Mendelssohn 
is an exemplar, Chaminade is almost 
alone in her recognition by the 
public. 

If we turn to the realm of poetry, 
we find the same lamentable lack of 
productiveness. The exquisite verse 
of Sappho, written five centuries 
before the Christian era, has gained 
an assured immortality; and in 
recent years, Mrs. Browning has given 
us some matchless sonnets; but 
what poem of importance has been 
created by a woman in that long 
interval: 

This intellectual sterility is once 
more apparent in the sphere of 
scientific invention and research. 
Until recent years the only feminine 
name associated with original dis¬ 
covery was that of Caroline Herschel. 
One has only to compare her success 
with that of Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 
Laplace, Copernicus, or Sir John 
Herschel to realise the enormous 
preponderance of the masculine 
genius. 

There have been many interesting 
speculations as to the cause of this 
disparity between the achievements 
of the two sexes. One ingenious 
suggestion is that a woman lavishes 
her artistic gifts upon everything she 
touches, instead of reserving if for 
one special effort. On the other 
hand, Mr. J. A. Hamerton argues 
that women are utterly devoid of 
scientific curiosity or logical instinct. 
Then, again, Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
insists that, while men have specialised 
by necessity, women have retained 
their talents in'sane moderation. He 
has not actually referred to their lack 
of distinctive genius as an instance 
of this truth, but his argument 
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points to this explanation. Neverthe¬ 
less, we are convinced that women 
have specialised enormously, but it 
has been, invariably, in one direction, 
while men's genius has taken different 
tracks. Whatever be the cause of 
the extraordinary diversity between 
the sexes, the fact remains that 
Woman has developed into the mate 
of Man, while Man has made for 
himself a life of comparative inde¬ 
pendence. 

Now, it is our conviction that 
Woman is on the threshold of 
a similar realisation of her inde¬ 
pendence. We do not mean that 
the sexes will divorce and defy one 
another. Sexual interdependence is 
as essential for the race as nutrition 
for the individual. But neither 
eating nor mating makes up the full 
possibilities of life, and to train all 
the faculties of mind and soul for 
these ultimate goals is a deliberate 
prostitution of our celestial nature. 
In the great European Renaissance, 
the intellect and heart of man were 
born anew. Men realised afresh the 
predousness and joy of existence. 
The change was as dramatic as the 
coming of Spring after a Russian 
winter. A new note was audible in 
every department of life. Poets 
appeared in scores, and their message 
was triumphal; painters received 
new inspiration, an impulse of irresist¬ 
ible and rapturous beauty; theolo¬ 
gians were compelled to re-state their 
creeds in terms of an ampler life; 
pioneers of discovery and exploration 
were filled with an insatiable hunger 
for knowledge. It was a time of 
adventure, of regeneration, of exal¬ 
tation. , , , 

But it was a masculine Renaissance, 
and its influence was largely confined 
to men. In this twentieth century 
we are to witness the corresponding 


The Feminine Renaissance. 


W E are just beginning to 
discover Woman,” says 
Mr. H. G. Wells, in one 
of his recent books; and, after 
enumerating the principal factors 
which will largely fashion the changes 
of the immediate future, this daring 
synthetic thinker concludes with a 
somewhat casual recognition of the 
greatest of all modern forces—the 
feminine awakening, A superficial 
critic might be tempted to exclaim: 
H Just beginning to discover Woman ! 
The discovery is as old as humanity. 
It began with Adam, and has been 
repeated afresh by almost all his 
sons. A man feels the influence of 
Womanhood before he finds it in¬ 
carnate in one w r oman : lie discovers 
her, as the astronomer discovered 
Neptune, perceiving the gravitation 
before identifying the star. In every 
corner of the Cosmos we are startled 
by elusive beauties and evasive hints 
of mystic meaning; and Woman is 
the explanation and the answer. 
The splendour of starlight, the glory 
of dawn, the wistfulness of the gloam¬ 
ing, are concentrated and radiant 
in Woman, just as the illimitable 
wisdom of the Deity has assumed 
personal expression in the Word, 
A Divine love is the clue to creation, 
and a human love is the key to life. 
Subtract all the art w'hich has been 
inspired by Woman, and the rest is 
nugatory. All the great achievements 
of men have been directly influenced 
by their discovery of Woman,” 

So much for the conventional 
significance of the term; but it is 
evident that Mr. Wells means more 
than this. Hitherto, the discovery 
has connoted little more than a mate 
or a human complement. The sexes 
tend to complete one another, and 
their affinity is mental and tem¬ 
peramental as well as physical. 
Hence, each has developed a lure 
for the other, but the woman has the 
more intense appeal. She has 


specialised to meet the needs of her 
social environment, and if she has 
become over-sexualised it is an 
outcome of the fact that the man 
takes the initiative in the wooing. 
She evolves the qualities to arrest 
and attract. Since man proposes. 
Nature interposes to make it sure. 
Thus, it has come to pass that Byron's 
words have a curious evolutionary 
significance:— 

li Love is of man’s life a thing apart; 

Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

Nuptial love is but one of the multitu¬ 
dinous interests in man's estate, but 
with a woman it often becomes the 
be-all and the end-all—the raison 
d'etre. 

These traditions of our social 
development have led to some aston¬ 
ishing issues. There are, approxi¬ 
mately, equal numbers of the two 
sexes in the world, and certainly there 
have been as many females as males 
since history began. Judging by the 
laws of averages, one would expect 
to find genius exhibited by men and 
women in almost equal proportions; 
whereas an overwhelming amount of 
human genius has manifested itself 
through men, and some people have 
even asserted that women are not 
endowed with creative genius at all. 

In painting, for instance, there 
are, undoubtedly, more ladies than 
gentlemen who have been taught the 
use of brush and palette ; ladies have 
admittedly an instinct for harmonious 
colour; and any one strolling through 
our art galleries will inevitably remark 
the excellent copies of Old Masters 
on the ladies' easels. But what 
percentage of ladies shall we find 
among the great creative artists ? 
Practically the only names which 
have reached the public ear are those 
of RosaBonheur andMadameLeBrum 

In the world of music, we are met 
with a similar dearth of feminine 
achievement. Ladies can execute 
the compositions of others with great 
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Renaissance of Woman. We may 
hope for a new epoch in music* in 
painting* in poetry; dominated by the 
spirit of an awakened Womanhood. 
We may legitimately expect new 
discoveries in science* due to the 
nascent energy of feminine emancipa¬ 
tion. Perhaps some great genius 
will reveal a new vision to quicken 
our decadent philosophy, destroying 
the pessimism which tinges most of 
our thought* and inspiring our senti¬ 
mental optimism with a gigantic arid 
riotous exultation. Perhaps another 
feminine mind wilt reconstruct our 
social theories to satisfy the ne¬ 
cessities of modern existence. Perhaps 
another Shakespeare, Homer* Newton, 
Darwin* Marx* or Garibaldi* may 
appear in the approaching Revival of 
Womanhood. The subject is pregnant 
with possibilities. We are just begin¬ 
ning to discover Woman—‘because she 
is beginning to discover her Self. 1 his 
is the outstanding fact of the century; 
and the conquest of the air* the inven¬ 
tion of wireless telegraphy* or the 
discovery of the Poles, is relatively 
insignificant. 

The indications of this Renaissance 
are abundantly manifest. The Suffrage 
agitation is one of many, and is 
quite unescapable. One may object 
to it; but it is impossible to deny 
its existence—the violent existence of 
new life. Moreover, the present 
campaign to end the political out- 
lawry of the sex is only a symptom 
of an enormous change which is still 
in its infancy. Whirlwinds of argu¬ 
ment still rage about the question of 
female politics* and it is not our 
purpose to criticise them here. Suffice 
it to say* that all the customary 
objections one hears so persistently 
may be met by one. reply, viz. : They 
neglect to allow' for the fact that 
woman is swiftly evolving into a 


greater being. In the past, she may 
not have cared for politics ; she may 
have been indifferent about a vote; 
she may have been liable to hysteria; 
she was possibly over-sexed; she 
may have been misled by triviality 
and acted by rule-of-thumb; she 
may have insisted on social castes; 
she may have been content to imitate 
and wholly unable to create. But 
none of these accusations will hold 
good to-morrow, for the emerging 
Woman will be transfigured* dis¬ 
playing talents hitherto dormant* 
and asserting herself with an 
originality hitherto latent in her 
personality. She will have some 
glorious thing to say* some daring 
thing to do; and when she has 
infused new vitality into every 
sphere she enters, the fact of the 
feminine Renaissance will be ac¬ 
claimed with jubilation and gratitude. 

Other indications of this great 
transformation are less demonstrative 
than the political rebellion* but they 
are not less potent or momentous 
on that account. Modern woman 
is progressing physically. In spite 
of harsh criticism, young English¬ 
women exercise their bodies in robust 
sport—an amazing contrast to the 
placid drudgery of the Victorian 
maid. Is it a noble spectacle to see 
youth compelled to remain inert and 
forceless ? Could one expect origin¬ 
ality in art when the very sources of 
vitality were repressed ? Medical 
men are enthusiastic in praising the 
present “day girls* and they declare 
that the physical vigour displayed 
on the hockey field is a magnificent 
promise of a lustier race in the future. 

Again* the Spartanism of modern 
schoolgirls has its counterpart in 
their intellectual mettle* which is 
annually more perceptible. They are 
unwilling to take things for granted* 


and have confidence to thrash out 
each problem by their own strength. 
Ruskin laid down a dogma that 
ladies should not study theology: 
it is a dangerous science into which 
“ they will plunge headlong without 
one thought of incompetency," al¬ 
though “ the greatest men have 
trembled and the wisest erred." But 
the twentieth-century lady insists 
on discussing theological enigmas, 
feeling she has the right of an in¬ 
tellectual being to investigate and 
decide. College girls* in a single 
decade, have become a new type- 
outspoken, courageous, and mentally 
independent. They are earnestly 
seeking vital principles and cosmic 
verities. The circumstance is full of 
happy omen. Woman is forging for 
herself a spiritual liberty and a 
realisation of her fuller powers. 

Then, too, women are only be¬ 
ginning to enter a state of financial 
independence. It is now the general 
custom for girls to earn a livelihood* 
whereas'in former years they were 
parasitical, living from their fathers’ 
stipends until marriage transferred 
the responsibility to a husband. 
Almost all trades and professions 
have been invaded by women workers, 
and, although the results are some¬ 
times tragic* the fact of their economic 
security remains. They will not 
always be content to receive a lower 
wage than men* and when an equality 
of treatment comes about, some of 
the incongruities of our social pheno¬ 
mena will correct themselves. It is 
also probable that the influx of 
feminine labour into industrial life 
will result in some distinct advan¬ 
tages. The Russian women are 
mastering the problems of engineering 
with an insight which augurs great 
things. We are awaiting a genius 
to give us a new style of architecture 


to replace the depressing u Georgian " 
of to-day. We also need a new 
conception of beauty based upon 
the pliabilities of steel. Moreover* 
a creative genius is always liable to 
give the world some tremendous 
thing never previously imagined. 
Will not a regenerated Womanhood 
lead us forward whence we are 
stagnating for want of enterprise ? 

Our English girls have a calibre 
and an individuality hitherto un¬ 
dreamt of. They will not be content 
to languish in a bower, sighing for 
the advent of Prince Charming. They 
do not admire the blushing and 
blanching heroines of Scott. They 
have ideals of the heroic, immeasur¬ 
ably removed from Chaucer’s 
44 Griselda " or Shakespeare’s ** Vir- 
gilia." Of course, they frequently 
shock the proprieties of middle-age, 
as, doubtless, the literature of 
Rabelais and the paintings of 
Botticelli often shocked their con¬ 
temporaries during the Medieval 
Renaissance. But there is, in each 
instance, a new spirit which vastly 
outweighs all its excesses. The un¬ 
conventionality of the modern girl 
is more inspiring than distressing, for 
it is a token of the exuberant energy 
of real life. 

The Feminine Renaissance is dis¬ 
cernible everywhere, and its poten¬ 
tialities are illimitable. Woman is 
surely carving for herself an inde¬ 
pendent destiny as a spiritual being. 
Henceforth* she will gain a value 
extrinsic as well as intrinsic—Man’s 
equal in the sight of the State as in 
the sight of Heaven. She will claim 
the inalienable right to utter her 
thoughts* and to express her feelings. 
She will create and invent and 
interpret ; and we shall realise a 
richer plenitude of meaning in u her 
infinite variety." J. W* Marriott, 
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Self Sacrifice. 

u Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Towards a truer, deeper life above, 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect love.” 

T HE most wonderful story in 
the world is the one which 
deals with the pilgrimage of 
the human souk 

It is a story that has been in¬ 
terpreted in many tongues and in 
many places, but wherever it is 
told, whether it be to an Indian 
village circle or to groups of men and 
women in the crowded city of a 
civilised nation, it is always a topic 
of universal interest. Although the 
details may vary and the titles be 
many, it is the same human story 


all the world over. You may hear 
it under the Banyan tree, in the 
sacred city o the Ganges, within 
the precincts of the Casino, or 
within the walls of Holy places; 
for it fills the mind of all, both 
great and smalk Men and women 
are burning to give it utterance, 
whether in commonplace or beauti¬ 
ful form, and none will be content 
until this wonderful story is ended. 

The wheel revolves and carries 
within it the cross, which reaches 
from centre to circumference, and 
is the symbol of the earth and of 
life involved in matter; its arms 
representing the four cardinal points 
of existence—Birth, Life, Death 
and Immortality. 

All living religions of the world 
tell the same wonderful story of the 


human pilgrimage, but they tell 
it in two ways, one for the child- 
soul, and the other for the full- 
grown man; and they divide their 
teachings into the necessity for the 
observance of the law of Life and the 
results of the fulfilment of the law. 

Personal Birth into the physical 
world at the human stage is but 
another forgetting of the spiritual, 
for the divine purpose of becoming 
a self-conscious individual, and this 
is only attainable when the fulness 
of Life is complete and the personal 
is merged into the individual. 

On the downward arc of the 
circle the “ divine fragment” passes 
through many forms in the various 
kingdoms of Nature, until an in¬ 
dividualised human sou! is shaped 
and fitted to gather the more re¬ 


fined experiences of the physical 
world. That Soul then puts on the 
human garment which he has woven 
out of the natural world in the 
animal kingdom* 

From Birth to the fulness of Life 
there are two distinct stages—first 
Obedience to the law r s of Nature, 
and secondly, a full recognition of 
Duty. 

The progress of the soul, however, 
is not ended even with the recogni¬ 
tion of Duty, although to have 
accomplished this much will have 
greatly advanced the man in his 
understanding of life, for as de¬ 
clared by the poet Goethe—“ Life 
may be said to begin with self- 
renunciation, with self-annihilation 
or as the great Teacher Christ has 
said—■“ Whosoever shall lose his life 
for My sake, the same shall save it” 

In whatever way we find in¬ 
dividuals practising self-sacrifice, we 
rarely fail to admire their acts ot 
heroism, and yet we are not all 
prepared to extend the principle 
to ourselves, to that point where 
all idea of the personal self is lost 
and the larger self is seen. It is 
too great an ideal for most of us; 
but the fact remains that we can 
have no certainty of Immortality 
until our ideals of self-sacrifice are 
realised. 

The ordinary man of the world 
is more or less openly selfish, and for 
him it is enough that he recognises 
some of his duties to his fellows. 
He has not yet awakened into the 
fulness of life, and for him the higher 
life means the amount of enjoyment 
he can obtain from the passing 
moment He is not troubled by 
the vast evolutionary process that 
lies before him, and he has no sense 
of any other duty than that which 
relates to himself and to those 
who are dependent upon him. He 
hates being serious, and identifies 
the world with himself and his 
appetites; his one concern is how 
he may best gratify his senses, and 
be cares not if half the world is 
starving or shivering, for the first 
and only law that he recognises is 
that which applies to himself. He 
is led along the path of Birth and 
Death, and catches but a faint 
glimpse of Life, and is fortunate 
if he dies discontented. 

Such a man at this stage of evolu¬ 
tion has completely forgotten his 
spiritual nature; he is here in this 
world for the purpose of getting and 
receiving, and thereby grows. 

The higher type of man who has 
realised his divine origin and destiny, 
even if only in part, reverses the law 
of getting and makes it that of giving. 

In all true religions, Sacrifice 
occupies a prominent place, and it 
is the only safe path for those who 
would lift the Cross and with it 
ascend the upward arc of the circle 
in order to complete the soul's 
pilgrimage. 

Those who have found the opening 
of the path, assume an attitude of 
mind which involves a careful 
scrutiny of the small events of 
daily life from the point of view of 
right action, in order that the soul 
may be ready to act spontaneously 
when confronted with larger affairs, 
for it is the unselfish motive that 
counts and not the impulsive act; 
the motive that springs from a 
general consideration for others and 
is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
love. 



From the painting by Thomas M. Hemy] [Copyright—Fine Arts Publishing Co. Ltd. 

DISCIPLINE.” 

(The loss of the Transport ,J Abercrombie Robinson n in Table Ray, 1842.) 

This is one of those incidents in the history of our Empire that make us proud of the name of Briton, The transport, with seven hundred person* on board arrived at 
Table Bay in August, 1S42, and anchored preparatory to disembarking her passengers. In the night a sudden hurricane sprang up. the cables parted : and in'the fury of 
one of the heaviest storms of thunder and lightning ever known in Cape Town, the vessel drove ashore. The sen broke continuously over her, she rolled incessantly : and 
rave every indication of going lo pieces, A convict ship near by broke up, and 143 convicts and 15 soldiers perished, before the eyes of the terrified people'oil the 
"Abercrombie Robinson.* 1 At length a rope was got ashore, and two surf boats were brought alongside, and the disembarkation commenced. Perfect order and discipline 
prevailed. The women, children, 2nd sick men (100 in all) went first: then precedence was given to the detachments of the 27th Regiment and Cape Mounted Rifles * and 
finally the 91st Argyllshire Regiment 1450 strong) drew' lots by companies, and after seven hours' work every soul was landed. The brave fellows of the 27th and Cape 
Mounted Rifles .who were ordered ashore before the men of the 91st, obeyed much against their wills: and asked to be allowed lo draw lots with their comrades. Well 
might the Duke of Wellington write in strong commendation of the discretion and firmness oflho&e in command : and of the confidence, good order,discipline, and obedience 

of all ranks, including the women and children. 
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There are innumerable ways in 
which ihe spirit of sacrifice may be 
unfolded, for it is latent in every¬ 
one. and the heart of every man 
contains a fragment of the supreme 
sacrifice, and none who have felt 
the faintest thrill may find an 
excuse for not exercising an act of 
sacrifice in every day of mortal life. 
We may sacrifice a thought to the 
dumb animals around us, to those 
men or women whom we have been 
accustomed to think of as inferior 
to ourselves, to those who appear 
to be our equals in the struggle 
of daily life, and in gratitude to those 
stronger than ourselves who help 
by their lives and actions to lighten 
our earthly burden, as well as those 
higher and unseen beings who remain 
with the world to help on its 
evolution. 

If for a short time during the day 
we can forget our personal self and 
let our life flow out io others for their 
good, or into causes that are working 
for the uplift merit of the world, 
we shall have succeeded in taking 
one step toward that life which 
begins with self-renunciation. 

To make sacrifice a habit of our 
lives we must seek to know and under 
stand the laws of harmony, so that 
we may tune ourselves with others, 
and thus lessen the discordant vibra¬ 
tions that hinder and delay the 
world’s progress. 

The recognition of Duty strengthens 
tiie moral nature, but sacrifice, which 
is said to be the spiritualisation of 
Duty, is the Pathway to Immor¬ 
tality. Duty meets us at the end of 
the Path of Forthgoing, but Love 
is the first to greet us on the Path of 
Return, and this leads on to sacrifice. 

It is necessary for every one to 
know his own duty first, and then by 
perseverance to practise all duties 
and responsibilities, until “skill in 
action is achieved, it is a mistake 
to think that any one of our duties 
can be neglected or delegated to 
another. In the performance of duty 
sacrifice may be practised to advan¬ 
tage, until the whole joy of life is 
derived from sacrifice; for there is 
no bliss that can equal the fulness 
of life which comes out of self- 
sacrifice. Life that has been se¬ 
parated, limited and bound by duty, 
becomes full, complete and undying, 
to those who through self-sacrifice, 
find the Unity of the Self in every¬ 
thing. 

No longer then are the sorrows 
and miseries of the world passed over 
as troublesome concerns; but the 
love and compassion that are the 
twin sisters of sacrifice become the 
very nature of the man who no longer 
lives for himself but for others, for 
he has no other object in life than the 
service of others. 

How very few there are who really 
live and who are really free! Most 
men and women give practically the 
whole of their attention to bodily 
necessities, real or imaginary, and to 
the petty concerns of personal life; 
and this is true to so large an extent 
that even if there were no life after 
death, church going and the obser¬ 
vance of Sunday might be fully 
justified on the ground that they lift 
us out of the narrow groove of every¬ 
day allairs into a larger life. Without 
these, the elaborate care of the body, 
of its likes and dislikes, would make 
that body a fitter vehicle for an 
animal than for a human soul; and 
even when we have realised that the 



From liie painting by Covert F:inckJ [At Ih* Rtjksnmseuni, Amsterdam, 

THE COMPANY OF THE CIVIC GUARD OF AMSTERDAM, UNDER 
CAPTAIN ALBERT BAS AND LIEUTENANT CONYN, IN 1645- 


It was the fashion in Holland in the seventeenth century for the members of the various public bodies to employ the 

artists of the time to paint their collective portraits; making those groups which we call JJ corporation pieces." There 

was a certain mild vanity inspiring the idea; they thought themselves rather fine fellows undoubtedly, the patriotic 
burghers. But these " group pictures " show also a spirit of hearty good fellowship, of pride in their race and its 
achievements, of loyalty to a common cause, and love for a revered leader. The greatest artists painted these pictures, 
and it will not be forgotten that Rembrandt's masterpiece, the so-called ** Might Watch," is a " corporation piece ” 
•howirt" the portraits of a similar Amsterdam company. Having taken the trouble to place themselves on record tor 
the benefit of posterity, they could not rightly complain if we examine what manner of men they were. Captain Bas 
sits facing ns with his Lieutenant on his left. He is obviously a man of good blood and of a mild and refined nature. 
The men behind him are of a well-fed "‘beefy" type, with nothing dreamy or poetic about them, but just a bund of 
i id fellows fine solid men averaging about 15 stone apiece, practical sensible citizens who attend to their business by 
t v and sleep weli o 1 nights. They look hospitable, and the guest at one of their company dinners would no doubt have 

! - ,, done well " intelligence is a line thing, but character is even finer. One cannot believe that these men were 

' thinkers but they knew enough to do their duty honestly, and to free their country from the yoke of Spain. 

cfrn^le was not concluded when this picture was painted. Mot until 1648 were the Dutch States finally 
1 ‘ * 00 recognised as independent. 


body is more useful as a servant th 3.11 
as a master, we often find the mind 
to be so entangled with the senses, 
that it is useless for higher and more 

abstract thought. 

How few there are who realise 
that there is but One Life, immortal 
and divine, and that this is found in, 
and for. all men ; and that not until 


this consciousness of the One Life 
is shared by all, can there come to 
the soul that final peace that nothing 
can disturb. It is true that the body 
must receive attention, for unless it 
is a sound and healthy instrument 
it will be constantly breaking down 
and causing endless delays. The 
Lord Buddha is reported to have said 


that the first step on the road to 
Nirvana was sound, bodily health! 
The senses must be obedient to the 
mind, which in its turn must be the 
highly trained servant of the spirit, 
before the One Life can be realised as 
present here on earth as well as in 
a distant heaven. 

Alan Leo, 
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Our Illustrations- 


E xamination of our pages 

will disclose no hard-and-fast 
rules in the selection of the 
pictures. Some are chosen because 
they are significant to the article 
accompanying them ; others because 
they are fine, great, and worthy in 
themselves; or simply pleasing. In 
the present issue there are, however, 
a group of masterpieces reproduced 
which have a common bond. These 
belong to the great twin schools of 
Dutch and Flemish painting of the 
seventeenth century, and are drawn 
from the almost inexhaustible wealth 


opposed. The Dutch and Flemish 
Schools can be traced back to a 
common source—are not all men born 
of Adam ?—but in course of time 
they separated, and continued in 
parallel lives, related but distinct. 
Their movement and development 
corresponded closely to important 
political changes. The Southern 
Netherlands, including Flanders, re¬ 
mained, during the fearful struggles 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, faithful to the old religion, 
the Spanisli influence, and the aristo¬ 
cratic regime. The Flemish masters 


naissance, had drawn men's attention 
afresh to the old classic stories of 
gods and heroes, and the taste of the 
day demanded pictures of mytho¬ 
logical subjects, which they busied 
themselves to supply. 

The North Netherlanders, or 
Dutchmen, on the other hand, had, 
after eighty years of bloody struggle, 
shaken themselves free of Spanish 
domination; and n[ all that went 
with it, good or bad. They were 
Republicans, and they were Pro¬ 
testants. There was no reigning 
family to commission historical or 
decorative pictures. The Calvinistic 
Church did not require the services of 
Art. An intensely self-centred race. 


trait groups like Flinck’s “ Company 
of the Amsterdam Civic Guard.’' 
which we reproduce; they treated 
subjects from the Bible in their own 
matter-of-fact homely way—and from 
their own reading of it—such as the 
Rem bran Jtesque “ Sacrifice of Isaac ” 
and Flinck’s “ Isaac blessing Jacob.” 
and Rembrandt’s fine picture of 
“ St. Matthew ” : wherein the sacred 
scenes and characters are depicted 
with truth and simplicity and the 
deepest feeling; wholly free from 
the theatrical mystery and display 
that priestcraft demanded from the 
painters of sacred themes. 

Both schools, Dutch and Flemish, 
had superb portrait painters. But 



From the painting by Govert Flinch] ISAAC BLESSING JACOB. 

“The voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. 


[At the Rijksriiusi'Miu Amsterdam 


Govert FUnck was the pupil of Rembrandt whose works most closely resemble the Master s. In this fine picture the composition, the arrangement, the method of 
painting, and the spirit in which the Biblical narrative is treated, are all directly inspired by Rembrandt ; while amongst the personages shown is Rembrandt's 
own mother, represented as the cunning and unscrupulous Rebekah, and Isaac is a venerable model who appears in many of the Master's pictures. Yet, when all 
the debts due to the Master are acknowledged, the picture still remains Flinek's ; it is in no sense a copy. The only known representation of this subject by 
Rembrandt himself is an early work of a totally different character. This fine work is an original composition in the language of Rembrandt; or to change the 
metaphor, a beautiful flower, grown from the Master "$ seed, yet brought to perfection by the disciple's own thought and toil. We arc shown the Patriarch at the 
moment when he hah suspects the disgraceful trick the two conspirators are playing upon him ; trying to satisfy himself that this is his very son Esau, and not 
the false Jacob, the " supplanter " The old mother stands by eager to support the deception she herself had planned, while in the background are the baked 
meats she had hastily prepared to forestall the absent Esau, The figure of Isaac is extraordinarily dignified and pathetic, powerfully contrasted with the “ street- 

urchin ** expression of Jacob, impudently watching his father to see how the plot is succeeding* 


of the national museums of Holland 
and Belgium. They are of interest, 
not only individually, but in their 
relations to each other ; inasmuch as 
these two schools of painting in their 
rise and development, and in their 
final separation, reflect two anta¬ 
gonistic tendencies of the human 
mind w r hich. like Hie poles of a 
magnet, are ever combined vet 


represented in this Annual are 
Rubens, Boeyermans, and Biset. As 
we examine their work we see that 
they admitted foreign influence, es¬ 
pecially that of Italy. Moreover, 
they had Kings and Princes to work 
for, palaces to decorate, and the 
elaborate ritual and dogma of the 
ancient faith to magnify. The new 
learning, which we cal] the Re- 


the Dutchmen ignored or despised 
foreign influences. They considered 
themselves the true people of God, 
and the immediate successors of the 
Apostles and early Christians, Their 
artists confined themselves entirely 
to the life around them, producing 
work that grew from the soil, that was 
entirely home-grown. Instead of 
historical pieces, they painted por- 


the Dutchmen were more literal. The 
plain burghers of the United Pro¬ 
vinces did not want their faces 
idealised; or, at any rate, their 
artists would not do it. Terborch’s 
portrait of a child, which we give, is 
a fine example of the prosaic excel¬ 
lence of Dutch portraiture, and it is 
only one of thousands as fine, or 
finer, that could be selected f r om the 
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material available. In addition to 
landscape and ?ea painting, every 
branch of what is known as genre 
painting flourished in Holland; the 
painting, that is, that takes its 
subject from small incidents of every¬ 
day life* 

We cannot explain why there arose 
such an extraordinary assemblage of 
great and superb painters in the 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century. 
Art happens; as a great artist has 
told us. The tree of Art, like the 
aloe* bursts into bloom at long 
intervals; but the laws that govern 
the appearance of the flower are 
debat cable and obscure. Certain 
conditions can be observed that seem 


evoked. Resistance to oppression 
does not produce the artists. There 
have been many heroic struggles 
which were unaccompanied by effect 
upon art in any form. The two 
conditions must coincide; great 
artists with the patriotic endeavour 
and upheaval. That this was the 
case in Holland in the seventeenth 
century is undeniable; and the art 
then produced has always had the 
most unqualified approbation here in 
England. Whatever other schools 
may rise and fall in estimation* the 
taste and appreciation of our public 
for the work of the great Dutch 
masters grow without a check, and 
were never greater than at the present 


which he is being reminded* We 
can read, too, in his sublime face, his 
deep sense of devotion to his task and 
of the importance of it. This man 
seems to realise that millions yet 
unborn will hang upon the words he 
is setting down. And his thoughts 
wander back to that far-off day when 
the Master called him away from the 
tax-gatherer's desk; and he medi¬ 
tates upon all the subsequent steps 
in that blessed life that led up to the 
final Tragedy, of which he is ordained 
the historian. The picture is a fine 
example of Rembrandt’s realism com¬ 
bined with the deepest and truest 
religious feeling. He could not have 
so painted St. Matthew unless he had 


had each their special departments 
in which they excelled; he looked 
upon art as an whole. They thought 
if patriotic to ignore the foreigner 
Rembrandt studied Raphael, Titian, 
and the great Italians, and collected 
their works so far as his means 
allowed. His sub jects were not new ; 
but his manner of expressing them 
was entirely personal and original. 
His representations are of Dutch 
models, taken from his immediate 
surroundings, his family, or his 
acquaintances; but somehow at his 
hand they seem tn lose their “ Dutch- 
nessand to acquire a universal 
human character. Like Shakespeare, 
the more we study him the more we 



nf Tava in the Dutch East Indies. After studying in Paris, he settled down in Holland, where he is, we hope 
The painter of this attractive picture is a native of Ja to pamtj at least once in his lifetime, a Madonna that shall embody his ideal of feminine grace 
and believe, still working, Every WOtt. theyJ&j** , some time or another a vision of a "Holy Family" which he hopes—God willing-so me day to realise 

and purity. Every man who is worthy ° f a r“,bandhar,pilv industrious, working away modestly (more or less in the background (with, beside him, the woman oi 
It is a picture much like this. There is a husbandM pp > happiness exists on earth than is here shown. This is the three-fold cord that cannot be broken,, 

h,s choice nursing the pledge of their Muted afiechom Noftw “EUty the home at Nazareth is the everlasting type. 


to be favourable to the development 
of the highest art; that have, at 
least, been present at the rise of other 
great schools of art. At times when a 
nation’s heart is stirred by strain and 
stress; when oppression produces 
gallant resistance and self-sacrifice, 
and all stand together like brothers 
in defence ot the fatherland ; when 
deeds of heroism touch men’s thoughts 
to higher issues than mere “ getting 
and spending ’’; at such times great 
art—not only painting, but poetry 
and music—seems to be stimulated. 

But the great artists must be 
alreadv there capable of responding 
to the heights of rational feeling 


time; when the admiration for 
Rembrandt, the greatest of them all, 
has almost reached the point of 
worship. 

Of the work of Rembrandt s own 
hand we reproduce in this Annual 
the beautiful “St. Matthew" in 
the Louvre. He is a noble and 
dignified old man, shown in the 
act of compiling his Gospel, with 
the traditional angel— apparently a 
portrait of Rembrandt s son Titus 
—dictating into his ear. There is 
an expression of intense and con¬ 
centrated thought in his face; as of 
one listening, and at the same time 
recalling as he hears the scenes of 


loved him; and the picture enables 
us to get an idea of what Dr. Bode 
means when he says: “ Rembrandt 
R the first, in a certain sense the only 
painter, who has interpreted the 
Bible in the spirit of the Bible." 

Rembrandt’s genius so overtops 
that of his fellows that he can only be 
considered by himself. What I have 
said about the Dutch painters as a 
class must in his case be qualified. 
You cannot class Rembrandt. Like 
the others, he was Dutch through 
and through ; but he was more. He 
goes far beyond the Dutch art and 
culture of his time in which his 
fellow artists were absorbed. They 


find in him. The literature which 
the study of Rembrandt has pro¬ 
duced grows in unceasing volume, 
but 1 know of no better summary 
of what Rembrandt achieved, and 
what his art signifies, than these 
words of a great French critic : “ Fie 
is the great thinker who, without 
living apart from the artists of his 
own country, is in no way closely 
connected witli them, never repeats 
them and yet represents them a!L 
who apparently paints his times,, 
his country, his friends and himself,, 
but in reality only paints a corner 
of the human soul, till then undis¬ 
covered.” Harold W. Bromhead. 




in the Rijksniuseumt Aiiislortlam. 


SEA FIGHT BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND DUTCH OFF TER HEYDE, AUGUST, 1653 


From the pointing by f, Abraham lietrsttaieii 


The fight represented here is the desperate battle in which General Monk defeated the heroic Admiral Lromp, the victor of tlnrty-three sea-lights, who was shot by a G',1^.1 t h en the greatest naval nower in the world' 

lost thirty men-of-war. They concluded peace in the following year. The victory is a memorable one in naval history, inasmuch as it was the first decisive English succes fascinating How^far naval warfare has left behind 

and ttie truth of the representation may be relied upon as the work of a contemporary artist, who was, quite possibly, present. These pictures of old sea-fights are extoemUy 1 -son* »• *• . invisible foe Quite 

the liesi>erate struggles of these old wooden ships, pouring broadsides into each other at close quarters l Now our naval engagements can take place seven miles apart, and swift death is hurled by an almost invisible toe. Q 

apart tjrom the war interest, the picture is valuable as a record of conditions of navigation that have been wholly superseded by modem science* 


C£ 
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Some Speculations as to the 
Existence of 


T HE difficulty in forming any 
idea of a super-human 
kingdom comes from that 
obvious inability of the lesser to 
contain the greater* We have very 
clear ideas and knowledge of the 
sub-human kingdoms, for we can 
observe them with human eyes; hut 
we cannot understand a kingdom 
which is as yet beyond our ordinary 
powers of examination* Still, 
glimpses into a higher kingdom 
have been frequent enough for us 
to use them as the bases of legitimate 
speculation; and* upon research, 
we find an unexpected amount of 
evidence concerning its existence. 
Our mode of understanding it must, 
of necessity, be cast in symbols— 
frail suggestions of realities* 

We would treat it as but reasonable 
to suppose that the fairest product 
of our human race must still be far 
below the [deal, and that there must 
be many steps between that Ideal 
and upward-striving man* 

The whole doctrine of Man’s 
evolution is undergoing remarkable 
extension. The studies in anthnapo¬ 
logy, sociology, and psychology have 
given us a wider view of the universe 
in which we function—have, in 
fact, increased uur powers of function¬ 
ing therein* Many of our theories 
are, no doubt, in the crucible, but 
the general outlook is suggested, not 
by any one particular theory, but by 
the main trend of thought* Inspiring 
our hastily constructed theories, is a 
high belief in Ideal conditions; the 
theories may be smashed, but the 
direction in which they point is the 
right one* 

Astronomy works out distances 
that bewilder ; physics and chemistry 
weigh the physically unweighable; 
geology is pushing back our probable 
date of origin millenium by 
millenium; our systems of education 
are being severely overhauled, the 
child being considered more im¬ 
portant than any system; all these 
are indications that man’s outlook 
is broader, grander than ever before, 
that he has not reached the heights 
to which he will one day ascend* 
Further, the brain is now seen, 
not as an initiator of thought, but 
as a mechanism which is used by 
an inner, if somewhat elusive, self 
Behind even the tumultuous mani¬ 
festation of thought, we are tracing 
a Purpose—our measures of which 
can no longer be by physical gauges* 
Life is boundless, and as (he great 
Dante cautioned: 

“ Who art thou who on thy bench dost 
sit. 

To judge with thy short vision of a 
span 

The thousand miles of distance 
infinite " ? 

We can pass by “ materialism ” 
and “mechanical” views of the 
world and man, for logic and philos¬ 
ophy have effectually challenged 
their weight and authority. 

Our ideas as to the nature of God 
and His purposes regarding man 
have also evolved. Here, theories 
are multitudinous indeed, but a 
certain main tendency can readily 
be traced—the ever accelerating 
tendency towards a goal that shall 
be one of perfect Beauty and of an 
all-embracing Love- 


Supermen. 

This conviction is the most precious 
possession of the religious conscious¬ 
ness of to-day; aforetimes it was 
announced to the few eager hearts 
by some elder member of the human 
family to whom it was a high reali¬ 
sation* 

One has only to turn the pages 
wherein is written ancient and yet 
eternal love, to realise that since 
man was man the knowledge 
concerning his essential nature has 
always been available* The ex¬ 
istence of this knowledge points 
to the existence of those who are 
in possession of it* 

The hoary Upanishads declare the 


w Inner Self, ever dwelling in the 
hearts of men,” the Hebrew account 
of man runs that when the breath of 
[ife was breathed into his nostrils, 
“ man became a living soul; ” and 
St* Paul, highly trained in the 
mysteries of man’s nature said, 
«Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own.” 

These statements reveal to us 
what it is that distinguishes us from 
the kingdoms below us, and our task, 
and the method of carrying it out. 
Through much strife the outer man 
has been established, but now the 
struggle is to make the outer yield 
to the inner. With the birth of 


humanity came a sublime force into 
play—the force of the Inner God* 
If man then could but “let God 
work in him,” he would be at once 
aware of an infinite strength to 
accomplish* ultimately, everything. 

But primitive outer-man is unaware 
of all this, it takes him ages to realise 
his prison, to demand and seek for 
freedom* But he awakes at last. He 
comprehends the unpleasantness of 
his limitations, and the gods gift him 
with a never failing hopefulness* 
With a thrill he sees the straight and 
narrow Path that leads to perfect 
Humanity* 

The means of treading that Path 
can be understood in any age and 
time, for humanity accomplishes its 
purpose in cycles; but in ever 
bigger, grander sweeps* We can 
comprehend the awakenings that 


have taken place aeons since, by 
watching what is taking place to 
day. To be awake at all to higher 
possibilities means that our present 
method of living has ceased to be self- 
satisfying. Transition stages are 
troublesome; happily they are fol¬ 
lowed by illumination in which we 
see the surer basis on which to build 
our lives* Glimmers something we 
must have. It eludes us! Then 
the warrior-soul fights for it—and, 
behold, it is Peace! But it is 
relative Peace only, which gives 
pause and strength for the greater 
struggles, when successive dawns 
are mistaken for the illusion of 
darkness. But there comes event¬ 
ually a point of perfect balance 


where Peace and strife no longer 
alternate, for “ Peace everlasting ” 
is won ; and the “ pairs of opposites ” 
cease their clamour. 

As already indicated, these stages 
are to be seen at all levels of human 
progress. On the highest levels 
they represent those great definite 
Initiations through which men pass. 
Long before even the first one is 
attained to, many lesser tests of 
fitness have been left behind. There 
must, of course, be ahead those who 
are able to judge of whether the 
test has left the man more finely 
tempered* Pushing the thought 
to its logical conclusion, there must 
be One at least whose perfect judg¬ 
ment cannot err, at least where 
our little universe is concerned* 

Before us all, then, stretches one 
Path alone to which the words 
“ the Path of Perfection ” are 
applicable. It is alleged that wise 
and competent officers hold respon¬ 
sible posts at definite intervals along 
its way* They are happily designated 
“ Elder Brothers,” appointed guard¬ 
ians of the human race, the mass of 
younger brothers, to see that their 
stumblings be brought to nought and 
the goal won at last* 

One great duty of Theirs is to keep 
as pure and purposeful as They may 
the knowledge which afterwards be¬ 
comes common to the race. 

Surely this conception of Supermen 
is of the greatest importance. A 
consideration of Beings extraneous 
to our own methods of development, 
might well be regarded as of no 
practical value* But these Super¬ 
men—or, to use the term fast be 
coming popular, Masters—are of our 
very own humanity* 

There are certain questions which 
arise in many minds about Supermen, 
or Masters. If They are so wise 
and hold in Their hands the solution 
of our problems, why do They 
not step forward and right our 
wrongs, bring order out of our chaos ? 
One insuperable objection offers 
itself to such a proposition* We 
should be obedient puppets, instead 
of independent actors* What child 
would wade through wearisome 
juggling with figures if the Book of 
Answers was always at its elbow ? 
it would never be a mathematician 
unless it worked out the problems 
for Itself* It would surely be the 
province of Masters to watch that 
no blunderings of ours should hinder 
the plan of evolution* The infinite 
patience with which They set anew 
our feet upon the upward march is 
well expressed in the words of one 
privileged to know some of Them : 
<( They never worry about anything.” 
What an immeasurably important 
statement! The ordinary tumult 
of our lives causes to fly off at a 
tangent the influences which They 
so benignly shed. Whereas we 
should fry to keep calm and un¬ 
ruffled that the inner might have 
the chance of thrilling to Their 
every whisper. 

Have Supermen physical bodies ? 
We can well imagine it so, and 
correctly; perfect bodies, splendid, 
yet exquisitely responsive. Why 
do not They frequent the world of 
men ? Would Their important work 
be helped or hindered thereby ? 
That to Them is a question of 
supreme Importance* That They 
are not usually in our midst points 
to the decision They have made. 
Besides, have we ever loved to have 
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Who is now lecturing in England on subjects akin to the present article. 
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the Saint with us, with his irksome 
high ideals which put to shame 
all lesser ones ? 

Extraordinary tragedy seems al¬ 
most always to end the Master's 
presence in the world, of which the 
fate that overtook the Master in 
Palestine is typical. They do not, 
cannot, pander to our small aims 
and ends, and in our disgust 
and anger we strike Them down. 
Could we use divinely, as They do, 
the knowledge They possess, and 
never turn it into channels blackened 
by vice and ignorance ? In Their 
mercy they commit Their knowledge 
into hands fit to receive it, and into 
no others—lest law and order, as we 
know it, should he shocked to wreck¬ 
age by mighty power evilly applied, 
hut they are helping forward evolu¬ 
tion all the same. 


That evidence should be forth¬ 
coming for the existence of Masters 
is only a reasonable demand. It 
is available for all who care to 
take the same proportionate trouble 
as does a scientist who probes after 
a new metal a fresh generalisation. 
The majority of us accept, on 
very scanty historical evidence, the 
life-story of Jesus. Of course, it 
has another appeal for us other than 
the merely historical evidence with 
which mind and heart intuitively 
agree. Any new group of facts 
concerning another Master does not 
find us receptive to their intrinsic 
value—they are unfamiliar, there¬ 
fore doubtful! Yet there is abund¬ 
ant evidence of the actual present 
existence of Masters, Supermen. 
There is a growing body of sane men 
and women who emphatically and 


unselfishness. This latter quality 
Mme, H. P. Blavatsky possessed in 
a remarkable degree; and in recent 
times there has been no more 
maligned "witness to^the existence of 
Masters than she. Her monumental 
work, The Secrei Doctrine , will have 
to be explained away before her 
testimony can be made to fall to 
the ground. With little scholar¬ 
ship, she did what no scholar¬ 
ship had hitherto attempted, viz,, 
to build out of all philosophies 
and scriptures a mighty structure 
of synthetic knowledge. Only first¬ 
hand contact with Those in posses¬ 
sion of the eternal Verities could 
warrant what she achieved. She 
quoted Scriptures; gave rapid reviews 
of intricate philosophies with an 
acumen which only a life-time 
of study could justify; pointed 


ment of the human soul, to inspire 
it more quickly towards perfection. 

Supermen are by no means of 
one pattern. From their point of 
Unity all rays diverge and each is 
of equal importance, and one of 
Them may work in one ray r one 
in another and yet be in perfect 
accord. What must be Their 
Supreme principle ? Surely that 
the will of God shall be done. But 
that Will may be carried out in a 
myriad ways. A few of these 
ways seem fairly clear. Take, for 
example, the great organising and 
ruling department of God's work, 
which we see reflected in our rulings 
and organisings wherever men con¬ 
gregate. Those who participate in 
this special line of activity will be 
guided by the Superman of that 
type. We shall probably wade 
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From ib^ painting by Fred M'alktr A.R.A.] OUR VILLAGE [Copyright— Thos. Agnew & Sons 

The village is Cookham, the favourite Thames-side resort of the painter, where, after a short life of brilliant achievement, he was buried ai the age of S5, 

to the great loss of English Art. 


The man of science may be quite 
unaware that his a discoveries ” 
have been hastened by a wise 
guiding Master, who, watching his 
efforts, hints to him right directions 
in which to search. On the other 
hand, we see Masters shutting down 
certain discoveries, which might, 
in their misuse, tend to degrade 
humanity. A case in point is the 
transmuting of lead into gold by the 
mediaeval alchemists. Recent ex¬ 
periments go to show that such a 
feat was by no means an impossi¬ 
bility. But the spirit of avarice 
dogged the discovery and brought 
degn -MIon of character to those who 
feverishly strove thus to command 
illimitable wealth instead of spiritual 
riches. Whether taken literally or 
as a parable there is truth in al¬ 
chemists' experience. 


reverently bear witness to the 
existence of such present-day Masters. 
We are apt to declare that we cannot 
believe without seeing, yet the most 
pronounced agnostic would not 
touch a bare electric wire if an 
electrician said that a thousand 
volts were passing through it. The 
agnostic might not believe the state¬ 
ment, but he would act as though he 
did! 

Conception comes before realisa¬ 
tion ; we can, therefore, conceive 
of the Idea, the Superman, long 
before we have any realisation of 
him in our consciousness. There 
is a way to Them, the narrow' 
way,” which few find because only 
the few care to take the necessary 
trouble. A price is rigidly demanded 
if one would walk the narrow way, 
the price of purity and exceptional 


out the fallacies of the cleverest 
scientists (since confirmed), sug¬ 
gested discoveries that have since 
been made, and, what was most 
important of all, pointed the way to 
Truth and Liberty—and many there 
are who can testify that she pointed 
aright. The assistance of Masters 
she declared was hers, and who is 
in a position to deny her words ! 

There have always been Teachers, 
Masters. Never at any time has God 
been 41 without a witness,” The 
teaching They give is in terms 
understandable of the people; but 
whether given to savage or highly 
civilised nations there is a startling 
identity in its fundamentals. Some¬ 
times the teaching is a command, 
sometimes it is a supplication, but, 
however couched, the aim of it 
has ever been to assist the unfold* 


through the chaos and confusion 
of democracy, wTongly conceived, 
to the true Kingship, and do on 
earth what is already done in Heaven, 
Another readily observed activity 
is that called religious, the founding 
of Religions, the guidance of them 
to the highest ideal of human 
Service. Art, in its many branches, 
is yet another clearly marked line 
of development. One might go 
on classifying others of the great 
special human interests—and to pur¬ 
sue any one Of them to the end will 
be to find behind the struggle 
necessary to our growth, a glorious 
Superman who has cherished all our 
efforts, and loved and helped u$ 
through every crisis, even when we 
felt most alone and helpless. 

Sidney Ransom, A.M.LE.E. 
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DAEDALUS AND ICARUS. 


[Copyright— Braun & Co, 


from Lb* pain Hag by Lord LdghtOn, pRA d 

]ie c | ls sicat forerunners of our modern aviators. Their fable reflects that hankering after the conquest of the air which has existed in the minds 
Daedalus and his son learns u< it ' ’ is only being realised in the times in which we live Daedalus was a great inventor, credited by the Greeks with the discovery of many 
of men for thousands of years, im ^ losing imprisoned by the King of Crete, made themselves wings with feathers and wax, wherewith to escape over the sea. In the 

useful mechanical instruments. e a ^ ^ W orks of Ins earlier time, we see Icarus, a superbly handsome youth, being prepared for his flight by his father. The poetical fancy 

picture, which is one of Cor f Lug iton s Prophetic truth. Terrible penalties must be paid by those who, essaying to conquer the element above us, make mistakes or meet w._i. 
of the old Greek poets contains a ^ £ ^ ^ ^ high, and the heat of the sun melted the wax foundation of his wings. He fell into the sea and was drowned. Daedalus, we are 

misfortune. The two sd <>A 1,111 re ^h et j the mainland. In the time of those now living, we may expect to see the science of aviation approximately as perfect as the 

fold, more prudent or more lucky, sa l > ^ m ]on a sport in which such amazing progress has been made, and one that, from the very danger, fascinates the young and daring, 

navigation of the sea. Mon will nexer ^^ ^ gallant spirit has already met the fate of Icarus, and daily others incur the risks he ran. 
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Orpheus and his Lute. 


W HAT wonderful vistas rise 
before the spiritual eye as 
we gaze upon the picture 
of Orpheus, whose magic Lute, with 
its wondrous soul-reaching melodies, 
sounded out the Cosmic Harmony in 
the world of mam He, the Teacher 
of Harmony, the Lord of Beauty, 
struck upon his Lute the key-note 
which echoes yet on earth, reverber¬ 
ating through the ether of space, 
seeking an answering note within 
the hearts of men. 

As in a dream, the mind goes wan¬ 
dering in the distant reaches of the 
past tracing the life of this great 
teacher, Orpheus. For well do we 
know that He appeared in many 
guises, sounding each time a different 
note until the whole gamut was 
complete* Then He passed from 
earth leaving His work in other 
hands. 

Ever when the need of man was 
sore, ever when the trials and diffi¬ 
culties of earth proved too powerful 
for the weary pilgrims of life, then in 
due season appeared the Teacher* 
Ages back in distant fnd a mighty 
Lord took birth amongst the children 
of earth who had been segregated 
there for the purpose of forming a 
new Race. 

This Lord was Vyasa, He who 
brought the Holy Wisdom to earth 
and taught the Doctrine of Love, 
He who revealed the wondrous Trut h 
enshrined in the Holy Writ of India, 
the mighty and sacred monuments 
called Vedas. 

Each Teacher comes to sound a 
special Note. The Note sounded by 
the Lord Vyasa was that of Love. He 
taught His children to love each 
other, He taught them the love of 
kith and kin, the love of family and 
caste. From this arose the caste 
system which though now degenerate 
and separative yet nevertheless 
helped men to learn the great lesson 
of love along narrow streams which 
later will broaden out and enter the 
Ocean of Love, that mighty Ocean 
of Cosmic Consciousness where all 
notes are blended in One Great 
Harmony. 

The Lord Vyasa sounded out His 
Key-note and passed from earih, 
leaving His power to be guarded and 
cherished by the Devas, those glorious 
beings who do the will of the Perfect 
man. For many ages this note has 
been echoing in the world and some 
few have teamed to answer its vibra¬ 
tions, and in that way approach 
nearer unto the Shrine in which is 
stored His outpoured life. 

Again in a later age the Lord took 
birth, this time in the land of the 
Pyramids, the land of mystery. Here 
too, He sounded out a Note, a new 
note. Taking birth as Thoth or 
Tehuth, He taught the children of 
Egypt to seek the Light, to realise 
The One Hidden Light, which shines 
everywhere though darkened often by 
the veils of dense matter which wrap 
it around in miasmic embrace. 
f£ Look for the Light,” he declared, 
i( and see within thy brother’s heart 
the Blazing Torch lit by the One 
Great Fire. Everywhere in the 
darkness this Great Light is shining, 
but as yet the eyes of man are dim 
and he knows not his power, knows 
not the mighty wisdom enshrined 
within his heart.” Thus the Lord of 
Light sounded out His new Note and 
those who were attuned to the 


melody were uplifted and exalted and 
realised much of the Truth He sought 
to bring forth from within each 
dweller on earth. 

Once more He passed on, whilst 
His Note, aided by the previous Note 
of Love, continued to sound in the 
world seeking its answering vibration 
within men until later, when the need 
of the world was as a voice crying in 
the wilderness, once more He came, 
the same Great Teacher, in a new 
robe, a new body or vesture. In the 
land of Iran, in ancient Persia, He 
wasborn asZardusht, or Zarathushtra, 
to sound another Note, to teach a 
further lesson, which should take its 
place beside, and blend itself with, 
those He taught in earlier times. 

His mighty Power enshrined with¬ 


in an earthly body had command 
over the elements and knew their 
very being. His power was of 
Heaven and the very Angels sought 
to serve Him. He preached to the 
people, and there in that distant 
land taught the great lesson of purity, 
using as his symbol Fire, the great 
purifier, which destroys to make alive, 
which burns but purges. 

This was the Note He struck upon 
His Lute, one single note, for with 
His graciousness and gentleness there 
was a wondrous Power and He 
might not show Himself in all His 
greatness to the people lest they were 
blinded at the sight. Therefore, He 
sounded but one note, taught one 
lesson, adapting Himself to the needs 
of those who were not sufficiently 
evolved to catch the whole gamut 
of harmony hidden in His wondrous 
Instrument. 

We need the power of reading the 


records of the past, the memory of 
Nature, to realise His great lesson. 
Imagination plays a great part in thus 
looking back into the mists of time. 
Imagination is a gift of the Gods and 
should be wisely used, for it is the 
power of forming images, pictures, 
into which the life ever enters. 

Just as the artist images his pic¬ 
tures in mind-stuff before transferring 
them to canvas, so the spiritual eye 
sees the pictures of the past painted 
in wondrous colors before him as he 
looks back through the veil of time. 

But, alas! it is difficult to transfer 
these glorious visions to paper, diffi¬ 
cult to explain in words those cosmic 
verities which are not to be grasped 
by the mind. 

In the Heart of the Cosmos, in the 
Depths of the Silence, we hear Cosmic 
Wisdom, the Music of the Spheres. 


Here the choir is composed of Gand- 
harvas, glorious angelic beings who 
need no instruments with which to 
perform their work, who use but their 
power of vibration to produce won¬ 
derful soul-stirring melodies, which 
once heard or even imagined can 
never be forgotten or lost. 

Here, then, in the Holy of Holies, 
we hear these wondrous melodies, the 
Wisdom which sounds out as a com¬ 
plete chord, a mystic harmony, and 
we realise it in all its fulness and 
completeness. But returning to the 
darkness of the world, with its dis¬ 
cordant notes and clashing sounds, 
returning to the body and the brain 
consciousness, the power of vision is 
limited, and we cannot voice those 
harmonies which we have heard in 
the Silence. 

In the dense body, controlled once 
more by the mind and its power of 
limitation, we lose touch with the 


Cosmic Harmony and catch notes and 
tones, semitones and microtones, and 
use these to describe the Cosmic 
Melody. We use words in the same 
way to describe the Truth which is 
beyond mere words, which is beyond 
form when seen in the Innermost. 
Hence, using words in a vain attempt 
to express the Inexpressible, we are 
disappointed. 

So, too, with Names. We hear 
names which sound out but one note 
and we judge the Man by that one 
note, thinking that it expresses the 
Soul in all its grandeur. But names 
serve to describe one aspect of the 
Soul, one vesture in which the Soul 
has incarnated in order to work out 
the Karma denoted in the name 
sounded out, the name by which the 
body is called. 

Arid thus, in attempting to paint 
a word-picture of the vision which 
rises before us as we ponder on the 
life of the Great Lord of Purity, 
Zarathushtra, the pen moves slug¬ 
gishly over the paper in clumsy 
attempts at expression. 

We see, as in a vision, a vast con¬ 
course of people in the distant land 
of Iran, and the Prophet stands before 
them seeking to stir within them 
some answer to the Note He is 
sounding. He speaks to the people 
of the great creative force of God, that 
Fire which is in all things, the purifier, 
symbol of His Divine aspects in 
manifestation. He tells the people 
of this Fire which is in all men's 
hearts, the great force which tends 
ever to run into a mould, the glorious 
golden Light. 

In its pristine purity it is a crea¬ 
tive force of wondrous potency, but 
as it descends ever deeper and deeper 
into manifestation, Eros, as it were, 
becomes Cupid, and God's Fire be¬ 
comes man's passion, and burns in¬ 
wardly and eats up the man who 
dares to misuse it. 

Zarathushtra stands there, and 
before Him is an altar. He raises 
His hands to Heaven and swiftly the 
Angels of the Fire rush to answer His 
call, bringing Heavenly Fire, Spiritual 
Fire, which He, with His magical 
power, materialises. Suddenly, the 
great concourse of people sees the fire 
descend upon the altar, and the 
worshippers throw themselves upon 
the ground in adoration as the Lord 
Zarathushtra continues His discourse. 
He explains to them the meaning of 
the Symbol, and teaches them the 
lesson of purity in daily life and lays 
down laws, the echoes of which still 
answer in the hearts of all true disciples. 

Thus. Zarathushtra taught the great 
lesson of purity, using the Symbol of 
the Fire, and that mighty Note 
sounded out ages after, even when 
the sect of Jew's called Pharisees, or 
Parsis, broke off from the ancient 
religion and sought a new teaching. 
Yet they retained the formulas, the 
prayers for purity, the frequent 
washings, the ideal of purity of body, 
soul and spirit, and thus prepared the 
way for the Master Jesus, who learned 
amongst them so to purify and pre¬ 
pare Himself that He became the 
Vehicle of the Lord of Love Himself, 
the Dove, the Christ, 

Together, the three Notes, the Notes 
of Love, Light and Purity sounded 
out, and the world began to gather 
wisdom and was the brighter for the 
lesson taught by the Lord of Cosmic 
Harmony. Yet all had not been 
heard of the wondrous melody, and 
so once more He took birth amongst 
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A son of Abraham, a student of the Mysteries, an authority on the Kabalah, 
and the writer of the article on this page, 
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men in the ancient land of Greece, 
sounding a new note and appearing 
as Orpheus the Sweet Singer. 

Surely we can hear "that Note 
echoing through the ages of the past, 
echoing in the work of the masters of 
the arts and crafts, the sculptors and 
painters of Greece. And later, in the 
modern world, still the Note is heard 
in the frozen music of the sculptors, in 
the wondrous melodies of Wagner, 
in the glorious colours of the few true 
artists who yet remain to bring new 
joy and splendour to a commercially 
darkened world. But it is only a 
dim echo, for we cannot improve on 
the art of the past, which grew up 
under the powerful stimulus of the 
note of harmony, the single note 
struck by the Lord of Beauty and 
Harmony upon His Lute 

As He wandered through the land 


the sound of His magic Lute and 
slept at His feet. 

When we let the wandering mind 
free to go upon its journeyings into 
the realms of the past, we are glam¬ 
oured by the distance of time, 
illusory though it may truly be. 
What is past glamours us ever by 
its seeming distance, for does not 
distance lend enchantment to the 
view, as it is said. Hence, often the 
Past appears out of focus, and when 
we contemplate the glories of the 
East, the wondrous pictures of colour, 
light, and harmony, we are as en¬ 
tranced with the scenes in which we 
formerly lived. 

But we are truly ever in the midst 
of the Eternal, and, therefore, one 
brief epoch should be no more 
beautiful, no more real to us, than 
any other. True, we learn different 


history to repeat itself, we seem to 
lose touch with Reality by our very 
nearness to those who come once 
more into the world to re-enact the 
old old drama. And yet, if we but 
realised it, all things are the same as 
ever they were; miracles happen 
daily, wonders are everywhere around 
us. But it requires the pen of a 
writer in the distant future to portray 
the happenings of a wonderful present. 

We look back upon the past, to 
the glories of Greece, and hear again 
the sweet melodies of the Singer, and 
the tones of His Lute; we see again 
the splendour of Rome, the mysteries 
of Egypt, and ever the glamour is 
upon us. But there is, indeed, no 
cause for sadness. It is only because 
we are out of tune with the infinite, 
out of focus with the Mind of Nature, 
that the sadness comes upon us. 


even in the body. His blessed feet 
will tread the earth, that He, too, 
will sound out His Key-note as did 
His Brother Orpheus. This Keynote 
will prove to be a veritable chord of 
harmony, containing all the Notes 
sounded' in the past. His the work 
of blending, of synthesising, of bring¬ 
ing together the nations, of teaching 
all the lessons—in one great lesson, 
the lesson of Synthesis, or bringing 
together. Surely, surely, He will 
come again in body, though yet we 
know He is ever with us in Spirit. 

“ The Light shineth in the darkness 
but the darkness comprehendeth it 
not.” But all that we need do is to 
attune ourselves that we may see His 
Light, that we may hear His Note, and 
thus when he shall descend into the 
world of affairs and sound His Lute 
as did His Brother of old, we shall 


1 



ORPHEUS AND HIS LUTE. 


From the painting by J. C. Dollman, 

of Greece, vibrating with Love and 
Light and Purity, upon His magic 
Lute He sounded out the new Note of 
Harmony, bringing music into the 
world. At the sound of His Lute 
and in His wondrous Presence the 
animal passions of men were trans¬ 
muted, and the lower desires of men 
were uplifted. Those who were able 
to answer His Note by reason of 
their preparation in learning some¬ 
what from the three Notes previously 
struck, were attuned to His conscious¬ 
ness and stimulated far beyond their 
ordinary capacity. 

As He taught men this wondrous 
lesson of Harmony and Beauty, so 
the animal became gentle, so the 
baser passions, the animal life in 
man, were transcended, and thus, it 
is said, the animals were charmed by 


lessons in different epochs. At one 
time we may safer, and at another 
revel in the pure joy of living and 
being. Nevertheless, there is little 
difference in these experiences, for 
all are lessons—opposites of mani¬ 
festation which have to be balanced 
and transcended that we may be no 
longer found wanting. 

We look back to the time when 
the Christ walked among men, 
sounding out His great Note of 
absolute renunciation and self-sacri¬ 
fice. We listen to His Sermon on the 
Mount, and read of His life of 
wondrous purity, and sigh to think 
that no wonders and signs are now 
vouchsafed to us, forgetting that 
history always repeats itself, and 
ever upon a higher spiral. 

When the time comes again for 


The Priests are still with us, the 
Mysteries are not dead for us. Nay 1 
we ourselves are the Priests, we 
ourselves are the Actors in the 
Mysteries, the Great Cosmic My¬ 
steries, the extent and purpose of 
which no man can know in their 
entirety. 

Let us then, cast off the glamour 
which is upon those who are bound 
in the chains forged by Time. Let us 
realise that the Mysteries are still 
with us ; that the Cross is still 
raised upon the Lonely Hill, though 
the Blessed One is risen, and shines 
in all His glory. Aye! shinesj for 
do we not believe that He is ever¬ 
present, ever with us, and that His 
Power is ever shining, even in the 
darkness of an unenlightened age. 
Do we not hope that once again, 


Courtffsy of the Aitist. 

recognise the master touch by the 
music of our Being, by the answering 
note within us. All that we need do to 
know' Him when He comes in the 
body is to seek the Light, to open 
ourselves up to the Light which is 
everywhere around us, without and 
within us. 

Yea, verily, He comes,^nd above 
the clouds shall we behold Him, above 
the clouds of the rationalising mind. 
And when history repeats itself and 
He plays upon His own Lute and 
strikes the lull chord, the chord of 
Synthesis, then shall its echo answer 
in the hearts of those who are 
attuned to His vibration and bring 
new splendour to the world, more 
Light, more Love, and more Reality, 
Thus have we heard. 

L. A, Bgsman, 
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Health and Healing. 


W HEN we look back upon the 
ages through which humanity 
has suffered by the breaking 
of the laws of health, when we Tealise 
how great the effort has been during 
many ages to prevent and cure the 
ills of man, by the exponents of 
religion and science, we see how 
little, in comparison to the great 
need, has really been accomplished 
in this direction. We are driven to 
the conclusion that either health for 
the bulk of humanity is impossible, 
or that with all our boasted advance 
in knowledge, we are still helplessly 
floundering in the mysteries of disease, 
its cause and cure. 

The latter conclusion has given to 
some the incentive to look for causes 
beyond the physical realm, and to 
examine the subtler worlds of 
emotion, thought, and spirit for a 
“ Philosophers’ Stone ” that shall 
transmute fhe ills and solve the 
difficulties. Such have found that 
the physical body, whether in health 
or disease, is the expression—the 
effect of causes more remote and 
potent than the average man of 
science or minister of religion has 
been able to deem possible or acknow- 
lege as within the sphere of his earnest 
attention. 

It has been found that disease 
arises from disharmony—not only 
of fhe physical organisms in the 
make-up of the physical vehicle, but 
that discordant thought and feelings 
find their expression in the physical 


disharmony—not necessarily from 
immediate causes, but sometimes 
remote and beyond the physical 
memory of the sufferer. 

This has led to the idea that the 
effort to re-adjust the balance, or 
harmony, by which real health or 
wholeness can be produced, must be 
directed, not primarily upon the 
physical condition as hitherto, but 
more upon the thoughts and emo¬ 
tions; and, still more, upon the 
stimulation of man’s spiritual per¬ 
ception to enable him to adjust the 
balance for himself. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the 
Great Founder of the Christian Reli¬ 
gion both practised and taught the 
art of healing upon these lines. He 
directed those He cured, whether 
mentally or physically, to the im¬ 
portance of the inner condition of 
Faith, and their obedience to the 
spirit of the Law, rather than to its 
merely outer observances. 

His reputation as the “ Great 
Healer,” and the evidence in the so- 
called miracles, indicates that He 
possessed the power to heal. It is 
possible that He had already, before 
His public ministry, been prepared 
especially for this work by an earlier 
training and practice, within one of the 
Gnostic sects, known as the Essenes. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note at the time of His Advent the 
existence of a community within this 
sect called the Therapeutae. 

Philo, the Jew, who is supposed to 


have written the work called The 
Contemplative [Life, A.D. 25, says 
therein :— 

*“ As I have already treated of 
Essenes, who assiduously practise the 
religious life of action, carrying it 
out in all, or not to speak too pre¬ 
sumptuously, in most of its degrees, 

I will say as much as is proper con¬ 
cerning those who embrace the life of 
contemplation. 

“ Now the purpose of our wisdom 
lovers is immediately apparent from 
their name. They are called Thera¬ 
peutae, either because they profess 
an art of healing superior to that in 
use in cities (for that only heals 
bodies whereas this heals our souls 
as well, when laid hold of by difficult 
and scarce curable diseases, which 
pleasure and desire, grief and fear, 
selfishness and folly, injustice and 
the endless multitude of passions and 
vices inflict upon them) or else 
because they have been schooled by 
Nature and the sacred laws to serve 
That which is better than the good, 
and purer than the One, and more 
ancient than the Monad.” Philo then 
contrasts the values of external un¬ 
intelligent worship and the worship 
of the Deity by those who follow the 
“ contemplative life.” He deduces 
from this, that those who are content 
to worship externals are blind, and 
says, “ Let them remain deprived of 
sight.” Adding that he does not 
speak of the bodily sight, but of the 
soul, “ by which alone truth and 
falsehood are distinguished from each 
other.” 

*—Fragments oi a Faith forgotten* G. R, S. Mead, 


Not only did this order of Healers 
dwell in contemplation, but their 
lives were disciplined, pure, and 
active in good works* 

This practice of the disciplined 
Life, in its purity and aspiration, is 
surely emphasised by the great 
Christian Master, Jesus; we see 
an instance of this after His Trans¬ 
figuration, in the case of the obsessed 
child whom the Diciples failed to 
cure, and had asked the question: 
“ Why could we not cast him out ? ,J 
Jesus gave this pregnant reply, after 
emphasising their great need of faith : 

Howbeit this kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting. 71 

Seeing that the great Founder of 
Christianity is called the u Great 
Physician, 7 7 and distinctly left this 
Power and promised its continuance 
to His followers, it is strange that so 
little movement has been made by 
the modern Christian church to 
investigate and find out the reason 
why the Power has been lost to them. 
Looking at the Christian sects 
impartially, we shall not fail to see 
how much power to serve has been 
wasted, and is still being, for the 
most part, unused, simply through a 
misconception, by its members, of the 
true nature of prayer as a channel, 
and faith as a motive power* To 
attend some u prayermeeting of 
the sects will show to the careful 
observer how small a vehicle is really 
prepared for the vast Power waiting 
to use it* The prayers suggest a 
limited conception, for they are 
usually, if not for mundane blessings, 
directed to the “saving of souls 77 



From the painting by A. Nermann j 


SOGNE FIORD, NORWAY. 


[In the Prague Museum 


What better subjects can a painter choose than scenes of his own native land ? The painter of this picture is a Norwegian artist who learnt his art at Dusseldorf, 
and returned to bis own country to occupy himself with the beauty that he loved. This picture respresents one of the most important of those gigantic fissures 
(called Fiords ") into which the sea flows, that characterise the lofty vrest coast region of Norway* Sogne Fiord cuts its way IQti miles inland, through the 
grandest scenery imaginable. A feature of the Fiords is their extraordinary depth* Sogne Fiord is said to be nearly 3000 feet deeper than the sea outside, about 
4000 feet altogether* The artist has felt the extraordinary beautiful colour that weather-beaten rock assumes, and paints it with great power. Norway is more 
or Jess of the Englishman's holiday ’ground, and this rugged land, inhabited by a kindly and hospitable people, is an almost ideal place for the puipose of rest and recreation. 
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From the painting by Theodore Boeyermaijs] THE POOL OF BETHESDA, [loathe Museum at Antwerp. 

Boeyermans was a pupil of Van Dyck, whom he is said to have accompanied to London, This picture was painted lor the Convent of Black Nuns at Antwerp, 
and from the inscription on the broken column at the right we conclude that it was commissioned by the Mother Superior Helen, whose death in 1675 is there 
recorded, while she herself is seen kneeling at the side. The catalogue calls the picture “ The Pool of Bethesda/' but the artist has certainly made no attempt to 
illustrate in any detail the incident described in the fifth chapter of St. John's Gospel. It seems to us to be more a representation of Christ as the general healer 
of the maimed, halt, blind, and devil-possessed, than an illustration of any particular act of the Great Physician. The introduction of the allegorical emblem of the 
Pelican feeding her young from her own breast—the mediava) symbol of unselfish love—strengthens this view. The Saviour is shown, a gracious dignified figure, 
upon a platform ; and to Him turn the sick and sorrowing, the weary and the heavy laden, asking for health, for rest, and for hope; and asking not in vain* 


through ilie particular interpretation 
of the means approved by the sect 
concerned* thus limiting this infinite 
power to the bounds of the finite* 
and so by its very lack of Catholicity 
making this spirit of the Christ Love 
less effectual, for true Love cannot 
pass freely through a vehicle tainted 
by intolerance, and the limitation of 
that which in essence is free and 
unbounded. 

Where this so called " Prayer ” is 
" used by strong intellectuality*” 
it is still less effectual in channelling 
the Healing Love of which we 
speak. The eager, passionate, fiery 
prayers of the Salvation Army 
officer are more effectual be¬ 
cause cold intellect is lacking, and 
there exists a predominance of the 
emotions, based upon real love for 
the prodigal Further, the outlet is 
not closed by the otherwise limited 
creed, for so many of these workeis 
have the added virtue of their great 
Master—the true Compassion, which 
recognises in the sin laden and 
diseased body a “ younger brother ” 
whose eyes are temporarily turned 
from the great Light. These and all 
others, who have Compassion (the 
understanding of the Heart of 
Humanity), however ignorant they 
may be of the laws working, are able 
to effectually channel Healing to 
soul and body in a very high degree, 
for they draw by this wonderful 
influence those who know their need 


inwardly, and are led, often sub¬ 
consciously, into the curative atmos¬ 
phere. 

According to the teaching of 
the Christ, we find that prayer 
should take the form of individual 
meditation, and that it is effective 
in the closed “ chamber.” " But 
when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door* pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father which seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly.” 
It is also effective in groups : “ Again 
1 say to you, that if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything, 
they shall ask it shall be done for 
them of My Father* for where two 
or three are gathered together in My 
Name (or power) there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

The teaching also directs the postu¬ 
lant, discourages the anxiety for 
mundane blessings, and emphasises 
the need, first* of spiritual per¬ 
ception. 

“ Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, what ye shall 
drink, or what ye shall put on, but 
seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness and all these 
things shall be added.” It has been 
proved that man can, and does, by 
the control of his mind* so still its 
activity that he can, in the silence 
obtained, contact the Self, the great 
reflection of the All-consciousness. 
By so doing, he receives illumination 


impossible by other means. He gains 
intuition, which guides his life truly* 
for the Will of the Father is reflected 
in him the nearer he approaches to 
the Real Self. 

By this true Faith comes, for this 
is based upon intuition, Lei knowledge 
received from this Self. 

Most of the attempted Healing of 
the physical body is directly applied 
to effects and not to causes. The 
medical man applies drugs, and 
usually obliterates effects. The hyp¬ 
notic practitioner paralyses the will 
of the patient. The mental healer 
may, if not adopting the higher 
methods, accentuate the difficulty, 
not only in his denial of disease (which 
tends to its affirmation), but because 
he may unduly influence the mind 
of the patient away from the key to 
the cause of his suffering and its self 
remedy; and by the power of his 
stronger will, remove the disease to 
subtler fields of action in the mental 
and emotional worlds. Though we 
cannot really interfere with the 
ultimate working out of the Law of 
Cause and Effect, yet, it is obvious 
to any student of this Law* we may 
hinder its working by meddling in 
what is distinctly the business of a 
mind or soul with its Real Self* 
this being the growth of consciousness 
through experiences in this physical 
world. Bearing this in mind* realising 
that the occult forces are powerful 
for evil as well as good* the effort 


must be to raise the work to the 
highest level possible, where motives 
are potent as well as thoughts. In 
Spiritual Healing effects are dealt 
with in a way that stimulates 
individuals to control their own 
vehicles of expression, rather than to 
control these for them. 

This is effected from that region 
of consciousness where the realisation 
of Being in the Christ—the Love- 
Wisdom—is known ; a Unity being 
attained, ultimately, by those who 
seek to be a pure channel for that 
Love-Wisdom, the Power “ without 
which all else would never be 
sufficient.” 

I ndividuals may channel this 
Healing Power in proportion as they 
purify their bodies by the controlling 
of thoughts and desires, ami as they 
open their hearts to receive this 
inflow, so that it may go out to 
others* and not be retained for the self. 

Upon the nature of thoughts, feel¬ 
ings, emotions* and desires—whether 
they be discordant or harmonious— 
will depend the ultimate health or 
disease of the body concerned. By 
this we do not infer that all good 
people have robust physical bodies, 
for strength does not imply goodness, 
or the reverse; but that true physical 
health is a fineness of body capable 
of response to the Life in its subtlest 
and most beautiful expressions, yet 
able to do its work well in the 
physical world; but under less 
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matured conditions it may suffer 
greatly by contact with an environ¬ 
ment uncongenial to its fine condition. 
This points to the need there is for 
us to cultivate with care a body 
suitable for our particular work, and 
unless we have the power and means 
to carry on the work fitted for finer 
bodies, we must be content to fill 
the coarser needs of the world and 
prepare our vehicle accordingly. It 
is this want of discrimination which 
causes so much ill health; the 
“round man in a square hole” will 
keep his health probably if he will 
only “ fit” himself to the hole ” and 
not be for ever railing at it because 
if does not “ fit ” him. In this 
connection, we must also remember 
that many ills arise from doing other 
people’s work, and not our own; 
this is often due to want of the 
courage to say “ No,” and, more 
often, because the wrong motive 
prompts our work. The man who 
does certain work because it “ pays,” 
and not because he knows it is his 
peculiar niche that he can truly fill, 
is not only creating discord in his 
own body, but is spreading dis¬ 
harmony around, by being in the 
wrong place and keeping some one 
better fitted out of his real work. 

Real health, or “ wholeness,” may 
be summarised as the realisation of 
Life, and the key to this is the 
practice of true Rest. The “ Realisa¬ 
tion ” cannot be without we identify 
our consciousness with Life, as dis¬ 
tinct from, yet working in, Form. 


The practice of Rest, which is 
balance and peace, and is consequent 
upon the control and stilling of the 
mind, produces the means and ability 
to use our particular form as an 
expression of our True Self, This, 
as practised, will release us from that 
common tyranny, the slavery of the 
senses and the environment This 
practice and the consequent realisa¬ 
tion of Life is taught by the Christ 
in the words, “ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteous¬ 
ness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” Also, it is dis¬ 
tinctly inferred by Christ to the 
“ rich young man,” who questioned 
how he might “ obtain eternal life,” in 
the answer, “Sell all that thou hast.” 

lt is obvious that disease—which 
is synonymous with disharmony— 
for the most part arises from anxiety, 
overstrain, disobedience, selfishness. 
These may be analysed as due to 
ignorance of Life, its real use and 
purpose, and the lack of Love as a 
motive power for action. This is due 
again, to the ignorance of the fact 
that all Life is One, and that as 
human beings dependent upon that 
Life, we are consequently dependent 
upon, and responsible for, each other. 

If this could be understood, not 
so much intellectually, but more as 
an inward realisation put into action, 
the chains that bind and separate us 
would be broken. The Healing Love 
for the prodigal. Further, the outlet 
of the Christ principle would flow 
freely through the soul, having no 


obstruction, and the bodily health 
would follow, as the “giving” in¬ 
stead of the “ taking ” of Life would 
be practised in '‘the daily round, 
the common task.” 

To practise the Rest we mention 
is simplicity itself; but the need 
for this is not recognised sufficiently 
to make the desire strong enough to 
carry out the conditions. It simply 
consists of “ letting go,” the very 
antithesis of suppression and love of 
possession, which latter makes true 
Rest an utter impossibility. 

The practice of withdrawing the 
consciousness from the outer dis¬ 
turbances into the inward “ Silence ” 
is essential to true Rest, and this 
cannot be accomplished by spasmodic 
practice. It can only be done by 
persistent attempts, using every dis¬ 
turbing factor as a means of practice. 

To the Christian, it would mean 
the attitude of true prayer, which is 
the withdrawal of the soul or mind 
unto God, that Centre of all Life. 
That this is proved to be possible, 
even in the busiest City life, is 
evidence sufficient to the writer of 
its practical efficiency for the business 
man of to-day, who, having tried all 
physical means, is willing to follow 
strenuously the lead of the Spirit of 
Life within him. 

The practice of withdrawal into 
this “ Silence ” before entering upon 
the day's duty, will cause the body to 
feel renewed with Life, and when the 
day's work is done, the mark of 
“ Wellness ” will have been impressed 


upon it, and be repeated in strength 
and efficiency daily. 

The deeper question of Sex is 
involved in this knowledge of Life, 
and the health of the body is greatly 
dependant upon the solution of this 
problem of sex. We believe that this 
can only be solved by learning how 
to control and direct the energies, and 
not by their suppression. 

Hitherto, it would seem that “ sex ” 
relations have been considered solely a 
meansof individual gratification,bring¬ 
ing degradation in its most horrible 
forms, upon the Life Energy expressed 
therein. The understanding of, and 
the solution of, this problem, will 
mean the restitution of Health to 
Humanity. How may this be solved ? 
We suggest, by beginning upon the 
following lines, individually: First, 
practise the stilling of the mind and 
the withdrawing from its automatic 
gyrations into the silence of the 
Heart; the Centre of Love and 
Life. Then positively send the 
Energy you now control, not into 
its customary channel of response to 
the lower desires, but into that of 
creating, by Love, beautiful thoughts, 
which will be protection for the weak 
and bring Light and Life to the 
ignorant and diseased. When the 
consciousness is drawn into this 
“ Life giving ” it realises the joy of 
Love, creating Beauty and Health, 
the Life is changed, and thereafter 
Selflessness takes the place of Selfish¬ 
ness; it is the difference between Life 
and Death, Heaven and Hell. 

F. E. Pearce. 







From tile painting by Etigftne Bemand] THE TALENTS. LCopyright-^Boggcr Ltvra.il!, Nancy; London Agents-Lawr™ & Jellicw, Ltd. 

This beautiful picture illustrates in a dignified and impressive way the story of the man who travelled into a far country, leaving his servants to do their best with his property. 
The types of the group are admirable. There is the master; just, clear-headed, judicial. Facing him we see the servants. Easy to identify is the shrewd, intelligent, alert, 
industrious servant who turned the five talents into ten. And beyond him with expression of responsibility and enterprise only slightly less developed, we see him who did well 
with the two talents. Last of all, with a stupid hang-dog sort of air, comes the servant who thought his one talent not good enough to put into use. He had been so busy 
finding fault with other people that he had had no time to develop his own gifts. The sternness of Christ is something of which we are not often enough reminded. There 
are people to-day who imagine that an amiable—almost flabby—tolerance of everybody and everything is a Christian spirit. It is such a bother to be severe, we will 
forgive and let it pass, as die Master would have done, they say. But the Master would have done nothing of the kind. For the wicked fool He has no mercy; the 
punishment of the unprofitable servant is swift and terrible. Many earthly masters are exacting and relentless, and Christ here shows Himself as stern and severe as any of 
them. For the abilities, for the advantages, lor the gifts of all kinds that have been entrusted to us we shall be called to render a strict account. We shall get Justice; 
neither more or less. If we have made profitable use of our opportunities, generous rewards await us; if otherwise, the consequences are inevitable. Results must be shown. 
Fine excuses will not help us. The lazy servant was rather a clever talker, but his tongue did not save him. This side of the Master's teaching is perhaps uncomfortable and 

disturbing ; but it is a plain unmistakeable warning that we can neglect only at our peril. 
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Photo] IGNACE JAN, PADEREWSKI, [London Stereoscopic Co. 

Born in Podolia in 1859 : one of the most accomplished pianists of our time. 

The Obligations of Ability. 


T HE statesman who, having the 
power to serve his country, 
withheld that service for the 
sake of his own ease and pleasure, 
would be utterly unworthy of the 
respect of his countrymen; his 
influence would immediately come to 
an end. 

in all extreme instances it is 
instinctively recognised that £4 the 
power to do good imposes the obliga¬ 
tion to do it.” But we do not readily 
give the truth the universal applica¬ 
tion it deserves. 

Every man has some power to 
render brotherly help. Not a few 
have great strength; it is their 
bounders duty to aid the weak. Many 
enjoy excellent health; they are 
called upon to nurse, and minister to, 
the sick. A considerable number are 
wealthy ; these lie under an obliga¬ 
tion to care for the poor. Another 
important class is made up of men 
of culture; who so likely to enlighten 
the ignorant, and guide the sentiment 
of the masses ? Here and there are 
men of large and varied experience, 
whose advice may prove of in¬ 
calculable worth to their fellow-men. 
Towering above all others are the 
supremely gifted—those who have 
strength, health, wealth, learning, 
and vast experience. Where this 
remarkable combination is found, it 
is impossible to estimate its far- 
reaching influence. 

Our duty to our Maker, and our 
duty to mankind, alike place us under 


an obligation to use our utmost 
endeavour to promote the happiness 
of the race. Never can we escape the 
claims of our common humanity. 
None is worthy to be called 
“ humane ” who fails to use his 
ability to serve his day and genera¬ 
tion. The heart may, at first, rebel 
against this moral obligation; but 
the more carefully the matter is 
considered, the more clearly will it 
appear as a reasonable demand. If 
every one cheerfully did his best, 
each would share in the general 
improvement, and the wonderful 
wisdom of Almighty God would be 
immediately demonstrated. 

A due consideration of our indebt¬ 
edness to the past is calculated to 
increase our sense of duty. Our fore¬ 
fathers have undoubtedly handed 
down a rich inheritance, and our 
gratitude should impel us to pass it 
on unimpaired and vastly improved. 
If trees were planted for our advan¬ 
tage, we should plant for our de¬ 
scendants. Were we to leave the 
world no better than we found it, we 
should be unworthy of our ancestry, 
and the condemnation of the his¬ 
torians would fall on our times. Our 
ability to prepare for coming genera¬ 
tions is the measure of our responsi¬ 
bility. Let it never be said of our 
age, that we lived for present enjoy¬ 
ment without a thought tor the future 
welfare of our country. 

Another weighty consideration 
against a selfish, isolated life is to 


be found in the uncertainty of our 
own external circumstances. We 
are, perhaps, quite independent now, 
yet in a short time there may be 
a complete change. Strength may 
fail, health break down, wealth be 
lost, friends desert us, and even our 
learning prove of no avail. In short, 
we may be thrown upon the mercy of 
others. If no one care, what then } 
Seeing that to-morrow is shrouded in 
uncertainty, let us work while it is 
called to-day. 

Let it be granted that none of the 
men now living will ever have to 
lean heavily on the rest, and that 
each will always be void of every 
care; can we have any assurance that 
the next generation will be equally 
fortunate ? Hitherto poverty has 
frequently adopted the children of 
the wealthy. When your strong arm 
can no longer defend him, that hand¬ 
some boy, who is the pride of your 
eyes, may become a victim of mis¬ 
fortune. That sweet girl, now so full 
of promise, may yd be lonely and 
neglected. 

Nothing is more likely to impress 
us with the reasonableness of our 
obligations than a careful study of 
self-centred and miserly men. Abun¬ 
dant proof will soon be found that 
the misuse of natural powers results 
iii their decline. The heart that 
habitually withholds, quickly loses 
its power to receive. While the 
misanthropist is an enemy, both to 
himself and mankind, the most deadly 
effects of his attitude are produced 
in his own life. 


Where hard thoughts crush out the 
better nature, the whole life becomes 
embittered. Such men frequently 
fancy that the entire world is wrong ; 
they can by no means please them 
selves. Even the neglect which they 
provoke seems to their disordered 
minds another cause for complaint. 
Whenever a man runs counter to the 
Divine regulations, he is sure to 
reward evil to himself. The history 
of the world fails to furnish the name 
of a man who won the crown of 
content along the line of misanthropy. 

Experience, observation, and his¬ 
tory convince us that doing good 
ennobles the character, and vastly 
increases the pleasures of life. Every 
well-regulated mind accepts obliga¬ 
tions naturally. A virtuous man 
knows that to disregard duty is to 
be untrue to himself. There is, there¬ 
fore, no discord between his purpose 
and the nature of things. Aware 
that no man liveth to himself, he is 
anxious to maintain a right relation¬ 
ship to the race. The very desire to 
make others happy produces an 
excellent influence on the character. 
Judged by its fruits, benevolence 
remains the crowning faculty of the 
mind. 

Let any doubter make a fair experi¬ 
ment in the Iwo courses—let the first 
day be given entirely to looking 
after “ Number One,” and the next 
devoted to serving others : he will 
discover that the sunlight and glad¬ 
ness were in the day he gave away. 

FlRTH^ CROSSLBY. 


pbnt>l THOMAS EDISON, THE WIZARD OF THE WEST. EE- Bieber 

It is sometimes said that the days of miracles are past; but it would be more true to say 
they never began. Edison has performed many things which heretofore bad not been 
done ; but everything he has accomplished has been done by superior knowledge and 
insight; is not this the explanation of all the other miracles? 
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The Early Disciples. 

I T is quite possible that the almost 
exclusive use of the Gospels for 
ecclesiastical and theological pur¬ 
poses may have robbed the world of 
some striking pieces of genuine 
romance. There is another side even 
to these writings and doings, which 
have been regarded as sacred for so 
many centuries, A side not without 
interest, possibly, to those who may 
not he appealed to by the specialised 
demands of Christian orthodoxy. 

It is a matter worth considering that 
a dozen men living in an obscure 
corner of the world nineteen hundred 
years ago should have leapt into the 
limelight of universal fame from the 
humblest surroundings and the most 
commonplace conditions* One here 
and another there, in the course of 
history, have risen from the lowliest 
lot to a position of affluence and 
power ; but here, all at once, is a 


no details of Matthew’s method avail- 
able, but he was evidently a man 
with interests outside the mere 
accumulation of shekels. And so it 
is reported that one day, as he sat 
at the receipt of custom, there looked 
in upon him a man about whom 
rumour was getting to be rather 
busy, and whose name was being 
mentioned in high places with suspi¬ 
cion. A conversation of not half-a- 
dozen words took place, but a 
transaction was completed then and 
there which changed the tax-gatherer 
into a world-herald, and turned his 
career from the money tables towards 
the Eternities. There is no doubt that 
Jesus got hold of the right man, but 
it is equally certain that the right 
man got hold of Jesus. For the 
moment it must have looked like 
giving up a certainty for an un¬ 
certainty* Obviously there was no 
money in it. It was a daring venture. 

If there is anything in these records 



From the Louvre painting by Rembrandt] [Copyright— ErAun &_Co, 

ST. MATTHEW. 

This superb work bdoiigs to Retmbraodt's later time The man who painted it was old and worn £ with only 
a few more years to live, The waves and billows of adversity had passed Over him. Saskia, his beloved 
wife, had bees I (lead nearly twenty years. Friends, pupils, prosperity, had departed. He was bankrupt And 
neglected. Yet his spirit was r-lilf indomitable ■ unchecked and unclouded he svorked on. bringing his art to 
greater heights of mastery and perfection. This canvas glows with the deepest religious faith and confidence. 
It is further considered in the article oti "Our Illustrations" on page 32. 


group of obscurities elevated into 
unique notoriety. Peter is as well- 
known as Plato; John is as much 
a world-hero as Alexander; Thomas 
as “ far-kenned ” as Thucydides. 
We may admit the Christian claim or 
not, hut here is matter startling 
enough for the most perfervent 
romancist.—A case of truth that is 
a hundred per cent, stranger than 
fiction. 

In the olden days there was a great 
West Road running out from 
Damascus to the Mediterranean, and 
at intervals along this road there were 
dotted toll houses. In one of these 
sat Levi, the son of Alphseus. It was 
a pretty detested business, this of 
gathering in taxes, and someiimes 
the Jew only saved his patriotism 
by “ farming ” the taxes. There are 


at all, there must iiave been in these 
men who took up with the Man from 
Nazareth a dash of the most brilliant 
and desperate heroism. They were 
not loafers, but men with a definite 
occupation, and the enlistment in a 
cause which had only the fascination 
of originality to recommend it argues 
the presence of a strain of glorious 
hardihood. Some jottings that he 
made of Messianic details, whether 
in Aramaic or Hebrew is not even 
certain, have become enshrined in a 
document that has escaped the lire 
and oblivion, and to-day is printed 
with its three contemporaries, in more 
languages and dialects than any other 
work—and Matthew is known from 
Jerusalem to Terra del Fuego and 
Zanzibar to Zanzibar again. 

Donald D. Fraser. 



The Path 


(A Vision). 


’Twas a ladder ! saw 
Erected, to draw 

My thoughts toward the life above. 

As I gazed, there appeared 
On each stanchion upreared 
This word—in big letters—LOVE. 


Then a voice cried “ Attend ! 

Ye who would ascend 
This ladder, must each pay the price. 

Note well then ye brave! ” 

And there flashed on each stave 
In big letters, “SACRIFICE.” 


I replied “ 0 friend stay ! 

Tel! me an easier way. 

To climb this means pain, grief, and loss.” 

Then transcendently bright, 

There burst on my sight 
A vision of Christ on the Cross. 


0 speechless rebuke 
Was His agonized look. 

List! “ Father Thy will, not My own.” 

Then the ladder returned. 

And this lesson 1 learned 
“ BY THE CROSS IS THE PATH 
TO THE CROWN.” 


When trials o’ertake thee; 

When false friends forsake thee; 

And thorny and steep is the road ; 

Still forward ! and cheer thee ! 

Thy true friends are near thee; 

Foot the ladder! IT LEADETH TO GOD. 

PETER LION. 
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The Supreme Test. 

T HERE comes a time in the 
affairs of the devoted disciple 
when the ordinary tests and 
trials of life have no longer power 
over him. He lives but to do the 
bidding of his Lord, for lie has given 
himself up in service, offered himself 
upon the altar of service a willing 
sacrifice. For himself lie asks nothing; 
he has no desire save that of Service, 
his whole being is pervaded with the 
Love Divine, that Cosmic All-em¬ 
bracing Love with which he comes 
in contact as he advances along the 
homeward path towards al-onement 
with God. 

Thus standing alone he is no more 
to be tried in the ordinary fires of 
earth, he can no longer be torn and 
swayed by passion and earthly 
desires. Yet must he be tested and 
made strong; yet must an attempt 
be made to pierce his armour, for if 
he himself is invulnerable as far 
as aught that concerns his own 
welfare, he has to learn deeper lessons 
and realise that all things and all 
forms are truly illusions. He has 
to be tested in seeing the sufferings 
ol others; he has to learn to realise 
the wisdom working through all 
things, and know that these others 
are suffering because they are not 
yet beyond earth’s lessons, and have 
not realised life’s purpose. 

The disciple, moreover, who wishes 
utterly to renounce, to offer himself 
absolutely to all, though bound in 
separative fashion to none, must 
learn to make the great sacrifice, the 
great renunciation, the “ letting-go ” 
ol all those ties which keep him from 
service to humanity. But this is a 
difficult task, and also a dangerous 
doctrine to preach to a world that 
knows not its true purpose. 

To renounce family lies is not to 
renounce love, for the man who has 
utterly renounced incarnates whither¬ 
soever the Work and the Master call 
him and in giving-up separative love 
which binds him to one or another 
he does not love less but expands 
his consciousness to embrace all. 
He is not safe as a true occultist 
unless and until he has realised 
absolute non-attachment, and in the 
realising of this there is much sorrow 
for the devotee of gentle heart, for 
his heart will be torn and lacerated 
if he refuses to hearken to the voice 
ol God which bids him offer up his 
'■only son.” 

As the Lord Buddha renounced 
those ties which bound Him, as the 
Lord Christ followed His example, 
so every disciple must tread the 
self-same path that by this supreme 
renunciation be may add to his love, 
lor, following this path— 

We must trot love each other less, 

But love the whole world more. 

When the disciple has decided, 
after refusing to listen to the blandish¬ 
ments of his friends, to make the 
supreme sacrifice, to offer up his 
“only son,” then he realises the 
truth and knows that it is only the 
will to obey the Supreme in all things 
which had to be developed in him. 
It was comparatively easy lor him 
to offer upon the altar his own 
personal desires and even his own 
body and his own life, but he could 
not understand the reason for the 
command that bade him sacrifice 
his own offspring. 

Indeed, this is the supreme test. 


for how can the disciple who has 
renounced all other earthly desires be 
tested ? Nothing has power over 
him for he has no absolutely selfish 
desires. Yet this love of man being 
ever tinged with self, even when 
directed to another must be purged 
and purified in the fires of life that 
he may attain to a realisation of 
the Divine Love of the Man made 
Perfect throughsuffering, which knows 
no separation, no caste, creed, race, 
family, nor colour. 

Only by being commanded to per¬ 
form this last sacrifice does he learn 
that his great love is tinged with 
self, for he realises pain and feels him¬ 
self hurt even though his “ son ” 


School of Rciittbraiidtjl 


be willing to take part in the test 
Finally, however, without further 
fighting, he accepts the decrees of fate 
and prepares to offer up his family 
ties, and at the last moment as he 
lifts his hand to make the sacrifice 
he learns that it was only the will 
to obey which had to be perfect. He 
realises now that he has reached the 
land of Moriah, the land in which 
he has been commanded to perform 
the sacrifice, that he loses nothing 
by his obedience to the still small 
voice, for the scapegoat appears in 
the thicket, the mere outer form 
which has to be destroyed, though 
the life may remain. The son can 
never be destroyed, for between those 


THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC . 


so closely linked there is no separation 
and no veil. 

The Land of Moriah is the place 
of Service, for HMR1H* as it is 
spelt in Hebrew, means, literally, 
“the Land of Service of God.” This 
shows us that only on the Mount 
in the Land of Service, only just 
before Initiation is this supreme test 
required, for the Mount represents 
the place of Initiation, 

Thus Abraham (Brahm the Creator) 
becomes a creator of a new eanh, 
the Father of a new race. “ Because 
thou hast done this thing 1 will 
multiply thy seed,” says the Lord 
unto him, 

L. A. BDSman. 


[In the Old Finako thick Gallery, Munich* 
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A Little Sermon 


L ITTLE friend, you have played 
long in the garden of the 
world ; you have been pluck¬ 
ing flowers in the sun, and, full of 
weariness of pleasure, you come to 
me; laying your gathered blossoms 
beside me, you sit at my feet, asking 
me to tell you about real things. 
Listen then. 

There is a law that works through¬ 
out evolution, and it is this: Who¬ 
ever asks a question must be ans¬ 
wered, but the asking must be of the 
heart, and not of the lips only; 
whatever a man's heart demands of 
Nature, she is bound to give him r 
whatever question it puts, she must 
answer; and the answer must be 
true. You have demanded of me 
the great secret of death and of 
life. But why did you come to me 
with your query ? You thought 
I knew, and could tell you. How, 
think you then, did l come by such 
knowledge ? Do you think it was 
imparted to me by another by the 
word of his mouth ? Did he also 
obtain it in such manner ? Who, then, 
was the first to impart it, and how did 
that man obtain the knowledge ? 
But no: that is how we learn as 
children in the nursery and the 
schoolroom of life; it is not thus that 
real things are learned. 

First of all, a man can only know 
what is within himself ; that is to 
say, what he experiences. For the 
knowledge of real things belongs to 
the heart, and cannot be imparted 
by word of mouth. Among us who 
live in the real world, no man is 
said to possess any knowledge unless 
he has experienced it in his own 
nature. Thousands and thousands 
of words might fall from my lips, 
and the past experiences of many 
lives might guide your intelligence 
to accept what I told you on 
authority; but until experience has 
wrought it into your nature, and 
you have made it a part of yourself, 
it will not have any value for you 
as knowledge. But you have asked 
me, therefore I will tell you, and the 
fact that I am able to tell you is a 
surety of your own power to know, 
for what 1 know you also can know ■ 
and as you trust me, what 1 have to 
impart will serve as the guiding lines 
whereby your own researches will 
be kept in better balance and pro¬ 
portion. Remember only this ; you 
ARE all things. Whatever things 
you see without you know by re¬ 
cognition from that which is within 
you; you yourself are life and 
death, and Heaven and Hell are con¬ 
tained within you. The seeker after 
true knowledge must know both, for 
the man who would know the real 
must know the unreal, and he who 
aspires to the supreme secret of life 
must first understand the nature of 
death. Having unfolded, one by 
one, to the candidate for her my¬ 
steries, the jewels contained in her 
treasure-house, Nature yet has one 
final secret to impart; and last of all, 
she instructs man how to die. 

You little child of the .vorld, what 
does death mean to you ? A lifeless 
corpse, weeping, a funeral, a dark 
unknown beyond ; perhaps it means 
a vacant heart, an irreparable loss, 
and the very name of death is sur¬ 
rounded with sadness, gruesomeness, 
and horror. Poor earth-bound hu¬ 
manity, benighted in your ignorance ! 


The heart could well-nigh break 
with pity and compassion, beholding 
you thus chained to this illusive woe. 

I tell you, little friend, that in the 
world of real things there is no more 
glorious event than death in all the 
life of man and all this world's 
creation. It is not, as you have been 
accustomed to think, a misfortune 
befalling every individual; but, as 
has truly been said, “ Death is the 
Gate to Life,” and far from standing 
as a terminus in the existence of 
separate beings, it is the universal 


law by which creation moves, by 
which evolution progresses, 

There is a portal which opens both 
ways, and there are people ever 
passing through it, out and in. It 
has a word inscribed on either side 
of it: those that are going out see 
the %vord Death ; those who return 
read the inscription Birth. In the 
real world this is called the Gate of 
Dreams, for it is an illusion and has 
no real existence, except for the 


ignorant who live in an unreal world 
of illusion, and they are bound to 
pass in and out of that portal until 
they have learned the lesson which 
it is there to teach; that is to say, 
until they have, each man for him¬ 
self, discovered its illusory nature 
and unveiled forever the secret truth 
which in reality it symbolises. That 
secret truth is the one which you 
have demanded at my hands ; but 
none save yourself can remove the 
veil that blinds your eyes. 

Look around you at the world in 
which you live; at the people 
amongst whom your life on earth is 
passed. Watch them, the prey of 


many restless trivial thoughts, torn 
by uncontrolled passions and desires, 
eating and sleeping, making money, 
playing games—what does life mean 
to them ? Where are their thoughts 
constantly running ? What causes 
the surging of their emotions ? 
Nothing but transitory things, and, 
therefore; the pleasure is but transi¬ 
tory; and the same things cause 
them equal sorrow. Some are seeking 
the admiration of others, some in¬ 


fluence and power, and the sole 
pursuit of many—alas! how often— 
is nothing higher than material 
luxury and ease. All of these are 
very far from escaping the bonds of 
death's illusion. 

Others, you will find, are seeking 
intellectual gratification ; others wish 
to stir their emotions with pleasur¬ 
able sensations, albeit the sensations 
are lofty; and others look to an 
after-death happiness and their soul's 
salvation. These pass out to greater 
happiness than the former, and return 
to greater happiness; but they are 
still far fro discovering the secret 
that will free them from illusion. 

A certain number have begun to 
find the path to freedom, because 
they have a faint discernment of real 
things, a dawning perception of 
irrevocable law, of a permanent 
basis to life in immutable truths and 
archetypal ideals. They are begin¬ 
ning to feel the unity of life; they 
see that through the selfishness of 
some, masses of people are wronged 
and suiter injustice : therefore, they 
set themselves to redress those 
wrongs. Others feel the harmonious 
working of universal laws, as the 
pulse of Nature throughout creation, 
or they breathe the inspiration and 
beauty of pure life, and worship 
God for the Wisdom that rules, the 
Strength that supports, and the 
Beauty that shines through the 
whole universe. Foremost of all are 
the truly great: I mean men and 
women of strong moral calibre, the 
large and tender-hearted, wise of 
understanding, strong, heroic, selfless, 
who, realising human unity, fight for 
great causes, effect social reforms, or, 
in loving self-sacrifice, give up all 
to work among the diseased and 
poverty-stricken. All of these come 
very near to finding the secret path. 

Do you not see that there is only 
one reality, and that is the Will of 
God; and ideas which express the 
Will of God are called ideals. The 
greatest ideal of all for man is the 
unity of human life, and what you 
have to do is to find out what is 
God's will for humanity and work for 
that ideal. By working thus for an 
ideal, one may come into touch with 
reality, for the ideal is the expression 
of Divine Will in the world of thought, 
and by putting the ideal into practice 
we express the Divine Will in the 
world of action ; yet neither the 
thought in itself, nor the activity m 
itself, is the reality. 

Thought is the highest level of 
power in the illusory world; it is 
the force which governs emotion and 
action; in fact, every detail of the 
outer physical universe is moulded 
by means of mind. But the mind 
itself is not the true ruler and in- 
spirer; it is not that reality which 
is at once the source and goal of 
creation. That is spirit, and that 
world where the spirit of man con¬ 
stantly dwells is the real world. It 
transcends the highest intellectual and 
moral spheres of human existence 
and can only be cognized by a man's 
higher spiritual soul. 

There, little friend of mine, words 
fail; no human words can tell you 
what lies beyond that boundary. 
1 have taken you down to the very 
shores of your dream-world, and 
before you lies a vast illimitable 
ocean, the ocean of eternity. I can 
take you no further. You see nothing, 
but look only into black darkness 
and a deep void, yet for a me ment you 



Fioiji the painting by] [Mrs. Maud Hall Neale 

JEAN, DAUGHTER OF j. A. McFARLANE, ESQ. 

Pearls of the Sea! Flowers of the Field! Stars of the Night l 
Wondrous all! Fashioned to yield depths of delight! 

Yet are there still, wonders more deep! Raptures more wild! 

1.Yeasure* more dear! Could we but peep in the Soul of a Child ! 

D. C. Jones. 
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caught the roaring voice of those 
eternal tides. It was hut a moment, 
but you will not forget, i can walk 
upon those waters, and one day you 
will walk them, too, hand-in-hand 
with me; and then, not till then, 
will you know real things, and live 
in the world of reality. 

These shores upon which we now 
stand—you gazing into a dark void, 
and l between two worlds, the tem¬ 
porary and the eternal—these are 
the shores of death. One day, in the 
far future, you will come to these 
again; you will come of your own 
accord, knowing every step of the 
way you tread, and that will he the 
hour of your death—not death such 
as you know it now, which is merely 
the casting away of your body for 
a long sleep. No : in that hour you 
will die forever to the world of sin 
and death, the changing illusory 
world, and on the other side of the 
portal, your soul will come to a new 
birth, a birth unto glory and life 
everlasting. Then 1 shall take you 
by the hand, and lead you across 
those as yet undiscovered waters. 

This, truly, is death, of which 
death in your dream-world is but a 
symbol. Long before that hour has 
come, physical death will have lost 
for you all its terrors, for you will 
have learned, before then, to lay 
aside your body of flesh as when you 
go to sleep, and to travel at will in 
the body of your emotions, and your 
intellectual body in the other two 
spheres of the dream-world, that of 
feeling and that of thought. For 
physical death is nothing but a 
change in the state of consciousness, 
which is enforced on most people by 
the body wearing out or being spoilt 
by accident. Temporary death, or 
sleep, is enforced by the body grow^ 
ing weary; but it is possible to effect 
the same change of consciousness by 
the will, without necessitating the 
complete loss of the body. Many 
have done this, and one day you will 
be able to do so. 

Little pilgrim, tired of play, 
weary of your dreamland, you are 
the path to freedom; it is the path 
of your soul. Silence the cries of 
selfish passion, break every narrow¬ 
ing tyranny of thought, rise to the 
free heights of your own spirit. 
Retire into the silent chamber of 
your heart, info the deeps of your 
own being, and seek there the holy 
centre where burns “ that light which 
no wind can extinguish.” Awake I 
Gaze deep into the eyes of Life. 
Let no man tell you, u This is good 
and that is bad”; nor, “Thus 
ought you to do, thus not to do,” 
for the spirit is not bound by moral 
codes nor human standards : they 
are the law of sin and death, the 
servants of the spirit which is itself 
supreme, itself the cause and goal of 
human life. 

They are the dead who talk of the 
terrors of death, for death is here and 
now for the ignorant. Sin, Misery, 
and Death, these are the three Fates 
which you must meet and overcome ; 
but fear nothing, for the spirit must 
win. The voice of the spirit is love, 
and this is an invincible weapon; 
it is your password, without which 

you can never pass that portal. Seek, 

then, that sublimest form of love 
which is the bond of human unity. 
Look for all men in your friend, look 
for your friend in all men; look for 
your friend in yourself* and look for 
yourself in all others. Seek me, 


then, in your heart, thus shall you 
one day be what I am, and what¬ 
soever 1 possess of the eternal 
Wisdom shall also one day be yours. 

As a last word, remember that 
you and humanity are one, and the 
goal you seek is the goal of the whole 
human race; that mystic death 
awaits the world, and that birth unto 
life eternal is the Coming of Christ 
to His Own. It is the “one Divine 


event, to which the whole creation 
moves,” and has been moving through 
millions of aeons of years. For this 
came the Lord Jesus; for this 
Krishna; for this, also, came Gau¬ 
tama, the Lord Buddha; for this 
came Orpheus, Zarathushtra; and all 
the Great Teachers of humanity. 
Out of that eternal They came from 
beyond the shores of death, each with 
a rule for life, with a philosophy for 


the mind of man; but the re.fi call 
was ever to the heart of man, and 
the deepest note was struck on that 
Divine lute which, buried deep in 
human nature, responds only to the 
touch of that highest love. Many a 
time yet that note must be struck, 
and the call be given, ere humanity 
learns to know the voice of its 
Divine Shepherd, and follows. 

Dorothy Mary Codd. 



From tbe Wax Bust attributed to Raphael] 


HEAD OF A GIRL, 


[Copyright—Braun & Co, 


This strikingly beautiful head has long been the pride of the Museum at Lille; where pardonable pride of ownership—combined possibly 
with civic patriotism—has not hesitated to ascribe its authorship to Raphael Sanzio, Lhe great artist whose work embodied die highest 
aspirations and finest culture of the Renaissance. Bui the hesL authorities upon the art of the great master do not go quite so far as the good 
people of Lille, They tell us there is considerable doubt whether Raphael ever was a sculptor. The utmost recorded of him in this 
respect is that he once tried to wield the tool of the modeller. They see in this bust a work subsequent in date to the death of Lhe artist 
for whom it is claimed, while admittedly influenced by him. We shall be on safe ground, therefore, if we speak of this lovely 
Renaissance creation as Raphaelesque ; due to the master but not from his hand. She is a type of all that is pure and sweet and 
virginal in female beauty. The features are all so perfect that one cannot prefer the mouth to the nose or chin, or the graceful 
neck to the superbly poised head. Whoever made it created a perfect thing; one of which the town of Lille has every right to 
be proud, and to guard carefully. There is a gentleness—almost approaching to wistfulness—'in the expression that is very 
attractive, and somehow recalls to our mind that striking line of Young’s:—'* Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair.” 
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Prentice Mulford. 

T H IS New England son of Anglo- 
Saxon parentage was born at 
a small town in Massachusetts 
in the year 1 S 3 4. He left his home 
in early manhood, and, surviving the 
perils of a long sea voyage and rough 
Western career, returned after six¬ 
teen years to find his own soul in the 
Eastern State. During this earlier 
eventful period of his life, first as a 
sailor before the mast, and then as 
sea-cook in a whaler, he spent patient 
and laborious years digging for gold 
about the Sierra foot-hills ol Cali¬ 
fornia, afterwards schooling himself 
in various ways by “ teaching - 
school,” public speaking, and editing 
newspapers. 

Reading in Mulford's Story —of 
his “ half-mile ” submergence in the 
Tuolumme river, and of that no less 
involuntary descent over the Stanis- 
laus precipice, one is inclined to 
think a special care was somehow 
taken of him that he should be re¬ 
served for the greater life-work of his 
Jater days. But before that most 
notable period began, the editor of 
the Era called him to San Francisco 
to work on his paper. He also went 
to England to “ talk up ” California, 
and to Vienna to report the World's 
Fair of 1872, Then he returned to 
America to join the New York 
Graphic editorial staff till 1878, in 
whicii year he was sent to Paris to 
report the Exposition. Five years 
later than this he retired on a small 
fortune, and built with his own hands 
a shanty in a New Jersey wilderness, 
where he began more seriously to 
think and write. It was, however, in 
the Californian days that, as he 
expressed it, he gradually drifted into 
the occupation of a writer. He there 
met Mark Twain and Bret Harte, 
but was not permanently influenced 
by them, for in due course we see 
that he turned away from the 
exploitation of the public mind to 
the exploration of his own, finding in 
the latter an illumined avenue to a 
more spacious consciousness. 

Prentice Milliard was said by his 
old friend, Judge Ferral, to have 
been “ a shy, sensitive man, a fine 
genius, who never harmed one by 
word or deed, whose memory will ever 
be kept green in the Golden Land,” 
His bent was naturally towards a 
contemplative life; therefore, the trials 
and experiences he encountered were 
of peculiar value, and tended to 
broaden and clarify, rather than 
warp, his fine nature. But it is not 
with his personal characteristics so 
much as his philosophy that we are 
now concerned. 

In the opinion of one who knew 
him well, “ Thoughts are Things” 
stands out as his most emphatic 
declaration, so firmly was Prentice 
Mulford convinced of the substantial 
reality of the nature of thought, and 
of its transference from one mind 
to another. He regarded Thought- 
Power as the controlling factor in all 
human affairs, and that we may 
become possessed of it increasingly. 
Furthermore, there is a real spiritual 
element in all natural things, even 
the lowest of them, which is cease¬ 
lessly at work refining and spirituali¬ 
sing the earth itself as well as ail the 
races dwelling thereon. We must 
keep nearer to this heart of life, and 
cease to muddy its stream by arti¬ 
ficial ways. 

Believing we have power of control 


over thought, and that in a real sense 
" we are what we think,” there is no 
end to our “ becoming.” New thought 
is new life. A new mind will bring 
a new body. Life is an eternal series 
of regenerations. The old involves 
decay, but this is quickly buried out 
of sight, and Nature ever demands 
new food. So on the spiritual plane 
also, we are bidden to forget the 
things behind, and claim that Daily 
Bread which is the true bread-of-life 
within the reach of all who sincerely 
desire to partake of it. 

He held that in the course of cease¬ 
less evolution the race will grow less 
and less gross in every way, sloughing 
the heavier and more animal nature 
until men and women shall stand 
forth as splendid shining ones upon 
the face of the earth. 44 It will be 
given to the man of the future that 
lie will be an immortal.” He deemed 


is now an unconscious process will 
some day become a conscious re* 
incarnation. He was an advocate 
of periodical solitude as favourable 
to the opening of the spiritual 
faculties when once we get into the 
Supreme Life-current. Power and 
Talent grow, not only by use, but 
by repose, and after the quiet times 
we may return among men with 
greater influence than ever before. 
He maintained that every person 
should have, if possible, some suit¬ 
able room, or place of retirement, 
seeing that the guidance of the spirit 
comes easiest to the free and restful 
mind. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that timely rest, especially for the 
over-taxed, should afford the natural 
recuperative agency within us fuller 
scope and activity, enabling the 
mental and bodily troubles, which 
meanwhile fetter, to be effectually 


neglect the association and helpful 
thoughts of friends which, happily, 
constitute a living force. He said 
that love and sympathy are life and 
force In themselves, as Napoleon 
found after deserting Josephine when 
fortune deserted him, and that in the 
feminine nature is often found the 
finer, intuitive, clairvoyant eye. He 
also insists that we cannot live on 
bread alone: that it is not good to 
live alone; and that there can be 
no whole or complete life without a 
dual union. 

Prentice Mulford believed our 
spirits to be possessed of their own 
set of senses ; that all events originate 
in the spiritual world, forming there 
first, and on this plane afterwards; 
and that every Thought demands a 
physical expression. 

Strength of mind and body is our 
" stock-in-trade.” Fresh air is more 
than food, and sleep than diet; for 
the latter only repairs tissue, whilst 
the former re-invigorates. The spirit¬ 
ual and physical grow best by 
balance and concert, and, properly 
adjusted, healthfully feed each other. 
Aspiration for the highest tends to 
spiritualise the flesh. " Cherish the 
body.” Cultivate love of beauty. 
Good-will to all. Movement and 
travel give vitality and freshness. A 
stagnant life ages. Think little of 
sickness. Talk of it not at all! 

Incessant, long-continued toil in¬ 
vites old age and physical trouble, 
though there be a fountain of youth 
and strength within. With too many 
persons the death of the body begins 
before they die, when the body does 
not give up the ghost but the ghost 
the body ! “ Holiness is wholeness.” 
There will be sickness in this era of 
the planet's existence, but disease 
may be driven out of the individual 
body by the power of thought, and 
the higher law made to prevail. The 
one who finds this regenerative pearl of 
great price makes others richer, not 
poorer, by the power it gives himself. 

Milliard's philosophy fosters optim¬ 
ism. 44 The Universe abounds with 
a never-ending variety of things to 
give happiness.” When spirit gains 
ascendency we see good in, and get 
it from, all. Nothing can prevent 
the ultimate attainment of happiness. 
All experiences are valuable to this 
end and aim of life. There is a 
fountain of joy and power in every 
one, because each is a part of the 
Supreme. 

Revelation never stops. The source 
of knowledge is open to all. “ There 
are no secrets to such as can receive.” 
We are tiny reservoirs of force, re¬ 
plenished from the Eternal Spring, 
and need not to draw from secondary 
sources. 

Thought is a real element, a real 
force like electricity, and may be 
supposed to operate according to its 
strength. In proportion to the power 
of the initial, surging, electric current 
are its rays of penetration, and it 
may be assumed that as there is an 
etheric medium, vibratory to this 
impulse, so is there, again within, a 
still more refined, abounding, med¬ 
ium responsive to thought. The 
fact is, man lives in a great Power- 
House, all too unconsciously weak 
and imprisoned, at present, but as 
he grows to lealise his strength, with 
a gradually expanding consciousness, 
he will move with greater freedom 
about this Wonderful Pavilion which 
we call the solar system! 

Tuos. Tudor Pole. 



Pboto supplied by] nrhos. Tudor Pole 

PRENTICE MULFORD. 

This brief sketch of a very interesting writer, who died some twenty years ago T attracted favour mainly from 
11 .'^ that In his early youth Prentice Mulford was oni'- of the lid i tor's literary heroes,-and he had the pleasure 
ol his personal acquaintance to some extent, having called upon him on two different occasions when visiting 
America, Notwithstanding Mulford's ideas about physical fin mortality he died comparatively young i was in 
found dead in his boat on the open sea ; the cause of death remains a mystery, as he was well and strong 
and there was no trace of accident qf any kind : be seemed to have quietly passed out as be was rowing in an 
open boat from one point to another on the American coast 


it possible that individuals would 
come consciously to inhabit the 
physical and spiritual worlds at the 
same time. As the race perfects 
itself in that divine humanity which 
is its heritage there will be no painful 
death of the body. We must not, 
therefore, doubtfully linger on the 
past, but each one press towards the 
onward ascent by daily development 
of xhe individual self. 

Mulford had no doubt of the 
truth of re-incarnation. He thought 
those now here who seem to be more 
awake than others had probably 
entered the earth-life before, and 
possessed a partial knowledge of truths 
not recognised generally. Thus, what 


shed off. He was surely convinced 
that sufficient force could always be 
obtained by consistent Prayer-De¬ 
mand, though this new spiritual 
strength must be focussed on one 
thing at a time to be the more 
successful. He would have us apply 
the same principles to the pleasures 
as to the labours of life. 

The more we silently draw on the 
Exhaustless Bank the greater shall 
be our experience of joy and of power. 
Nevertheless, we are admonished to 
use only just enough and no more 
force than is needed to accomplish 
the object in view, success of every 
sort being the result of the exercise 
of spiritual control. Nor are we to 
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Success and Failure 


T O all ol us, the most adverse 
lile would seem well worth 
living, if we could only be 
certain that our bravery and patience 
were bearing fruit somewhere in an 
unseen spiritual world/ 1 In these 
words, Professor James touches one 
of the deepest facts in human 
experience. There exists no stronger 
incentive to action than the desire 
to succeed; not only to work, but 
to achieve. Life would be intolerable 
U it were felt that all effort must end 
in failure, and that the labour and 
agony ol [he race led to no definite 
goal- 

Distrust of life, a belief in its aim¬ 
lessness and 1 utility, are responsible 
for the pessimism that so often 
quenches hope and paralyses energy. 
The first condition of success is, 
therefore, to have an unconquerable 
faith in its possibility, to believe that 
all sincere effort bears its fruit. 

But is this so ? Do facts confirm the 
statement 1 Is not life strewn with 


failures, where there has been no 
lack of sincerity and industry ? 
Does not the poet write: “ The 
many fail: the one succeeds . 37 

L very thing depends upon the 
meaning attached to success. The 
word has come to be associated 
almost entirely with material pros¬ 
perity. In popular thought, the 
successful man is the one who has 
gained a comfortable position for 
himself, or won popularity. To be 
rich is to be successful; to be poor 
is to have failed. 

It would be unjust to deny merit 
to the merchant whose business has 
been built up by intelligence, 
industry, and integrity. But external 
prosperity is only one kind of success, 
and not the highest. The man 
himself is more important than his 
business, or his circumstances, and 
his success must be tested by the 
growth of his faculties and character. 

The present life is a process of 
preparation, and not of finished 


results. The world is a vast school, 
where human beings, through count¬ 
less agencies, are being moulded, 
trained, and educated, it is the 
education that counts. Rewards and 
diplomas are, at the best, only the 
symbols of a higher gain. The true 
prize that a buy earns at school is 
disciplined intelligence and self-con¬ 
trol. The essential prosperity of the 
merchant is not found in the ac¬ 
cumulation of money, but in the 
development of his gifts, in the 
broadening of his sympathies. 

This was the fact urged by 
the Master, when He sought to 
withdraw men’s attention from merely 
fictitious prosperity, and rivet their 
thoughts upon the true success. In 
His eyes, the only real failure was 
the failure of life itself, the loss of 
spiritual instinct and energy, “ the 
ship-wreck of the soul/ 3 

Nearly five hundred years earlier 
the same truth was enforced by 
Socrates, who declared to his judges ; 
“ I do nothing but go about the 
streets persuading you all, old and 
young alike, not to take thought for 


your purses, or your properties, but 
first and chiefly to care about the 
greatest improvement of the soul ” ; 
“ for,” he added, M 1 perceive that 
ail things really good come from the 
Soul. 33 

The judgment of the sages is 
confirmed by the ordinary experience 
of mankind. When we look back 
over life, it is not the success or 
failure of our plans that affects us, 
when the hurly-burly's done, but 
whether we have made a good fight 
and done our best. 

The poet Browning was never tired 
of teaching that the value of our 
earthly career was to be judged by 
its spiritual results. The supreme 
question was not what have we 
made of circumstances, but what 
have circumstances made of us . 

“ There is no duty patent in the world 

Like trying to be good and true oneself. 

Leaving the shows of tilings to the Lord 
of Show J ' 


“ l conceive no other duty possible to man— 
. * , no other law. 



From the photograph by H. G. Pouting! 


[Copyright—The Fine Art Society 


CAPTAIN SCOTT WRITING HIS DIARY IN THE HUT AT CAPE EVANS. 


Kvan* WAS the winter base where Captain Scott pitched his headquarters for his last expedition. The photograph says Mr. Fontmg, shows every 
hU nf nle soace tl at was allotted to Captain Scott in the hut. It takes in his cubicle from wall to wall. Observe the many photographs ol Lady Scott and little 
S \ ot ^ Z wdk Surely this photograph must touch all hearts. It was not in any way specially arranged. It was just as he always had his den, with 
Peter on the.^all^- d y earl £ ve d around him/' The picture is truly a touching record of the heroic ill-fated explorer. We all know the tragic story. The 

pictures 01 ,7 /1 November 2nd 19i l Appalling conditions of weather and temperature were encountered, but overcoming all difficulties and hardships the five 
base was leitpn South Pole on January I7th r 1912. Then began the march back which was never to be completed. The sickness of some members 

doomed men hnaLI> oeress of t j iem all; food ran short; valuable time was lost; until the three who were left out of the five realised that they could never 

of the band deia i ■ Eicht months after ah was over the search party found the tent that had become the tomb of Captain Scott, Dr. Wilson, and Lieutenant 
reach tne base ai *■ * rt i: tarv vva-stes of everlasting winter the bodies of these brave men are left to their eternal rest. ' Their country mourns them, and 

Bowers. There m t the memorial to Captain Scott and his companions erected on Observation Hill, have been placed some beautiful and appropriate 

is proud ol them. up' _ _ tH Q eoual temper of heroic hearts, “ Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will,* “ To strive, to seek, to find, and not 

lines from 1 ennysom Y * th ^ t Captain Scott wrote in his last diary:— 1 ' We are willing to give our lives to this enterprise." The Editor of this 

to yield. 'honour through the kindness of a mutual friend, of lunching with Captain Scott just before he started on his fateful journey; and a more 
Magazine mu un * typically manly Briton he hardly hopes to meet again during his present pilgrimage. 


•We add the middle line from the poem- It is on the Memorial, 
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From ihc photograph by H. G. Pont mg] [Copyright The Fine Art Society 

CAPTAIN OATES, ON THE “TERRA NOVA/' WITH THE SIBERIAN PONIES* 

This interesting aiuJ beautiful photograph shows us the brave man whose memory stands out conspicuous where all were heroes, in that lie laid down his Lite 
for his friends- On that terrible march back from the Pole Captain Oates fell sick, and frostbite maimed Iris feet until every step was torture. He could no 
longer keep up on the march. He saw that the outlook for him was hopeless, while by delaying his friends he was imperilling their chance of safety, such as it 
was So when the little band were lying storm-bound in the tent, he got up* simply saying, " I'm going out/* lie staggered forth into the blinding blizzard 
and was seen no more. It was deliberately and quietly done ; no fuss, no hesitation, no discussion. lie knew perfectly what he was doing, and so did his 
companions. The pity of it, that his sublime act of self-sacrifice was all in vain, he was spared from knowing. Had he been a coward, the alternative before 
him was the same death which brought his end. Hut he chose honourable death, hoping to help others. Death is a debt we all must pay. Is it not noble 
to pay it willingly if thereby some good to others might be secured ? A hero is not recognised until the heroic occasion makes an opportunity to show the stull 
that is in him. So long as Britain produces men who, when the call comes* can rise to the heights reached by men like Captain Oates, we need have no fear 
for the decadence of our race or the decay of our nation. Greater LOVE hath no man than this. It may be added that the pretty Siberian ponies ^hown 

in the picture also shared the fate of the members of the band. 


By which to judge life, failure or success, 
What folks call being saved or cast away,” 

In proportion as we have been 
disloyal to our higher self, no matter 
what external prosperity we may 
have gained, no matter what the 
verdict of the world, in that degree 
we have failed in our life work. 

The danger of temporary reverses 
always lies in their power to dis¬ 
hearten us. The important question is 
not have we failed in this or that; but 
what have we done with our failures ? 
If they brace the will to stronger 
effort, they carry us to a more 
complete triumph* “ Show me a 
young man/ 1 wrote Charles James 
Fox, 11 who has not succeeded at 
first, and nevertheless has gone on, 
and I will back that young man to do 
better than most of those who have 
succeeded at the first trial. 3 * Sir 
Humphrey Davy declared that “the 
most important of his discoveries 
were suggested to him by his 
failures.” 

Inseparable from the development 
of the soul, and included in it, is 
personal service. The success or 
failure of life is determined by the 

answer we are able to give to the 


iwo-fold question: What growth have 
I made, and what have 1 contributed 
to the growth of others ? The world 
lias claims upon all who live in it, 
and every honourable person will 
wish to discharge the debt that he 
owes to society. As a wise teacher 
has observed; “Service is the rent 
that we pay for being here.” 

H Are we not bound,” asks a modern 
philosopher, “ to take some suffering 
upon ourselves, to do some self- 
denying service with our lives, in 
return for all those lives upon which 
ours are built ? ” 

To render service has always been 
the impelling force of the greatest 
minds. They have desired “ to 
leave no memorial but a world made 
better by their lives*” 

To do something, however small, 
to make others happier and better* 
is the noblest motive which can 
inspire a human being. Huxley re¬ 
marked that posthumous fame was 
not particularly attractive to him. 
If he was to be remembered at all, 
he would rather it should be as “ a 
man who did his best to help the 
people ” than by any other title* 
Doing our best to help the people 


is not always associated with worldly 
prosperity. A visit to Westminster 
Abbey reminds us that, often, the 
highest service to humanity has been 
rendered at the cost of personal 
hardship and death* Among the 
“ immortals ” whom the country 
honours, many fell in battle, some 
were treacherously murdered, others 
dragged out their last days in sickness 
and loneliness—as Livingstone, who 
died in a negro hut in the heart of 
Africa. The Abbey itself is conse¬ 
crated to one who failed in the 
immediate purpose of His life* 

Our National Walhalla proclaims 
that success is not dependent upon 
the earthly fate of the individual, and 
that, often, the most glorious 
triumphs have been won in the 
moment of physical defeat and death. 

Nor is success to be measured by 
the actual achievement of the purpose 
that was in view* Khartoum fell, 
and Gordon’s long agony was in vain. 
Franklin discovered the North-West 
passage, and it was useless* Scott 
and his companions set out in quest 
of the South Pole, and lo I they were 
forestalled* 

But are not such defeats better 


than a hundred victories ? Does it 
not kindle, in the dullest of us, a desire 
to be brave and unselfish when we 
read of Scott and his three com¬ 
panions setting out on the horrors 
of the return journey, with eight 
hundred miles of snow and ice, and 
continuously hard-dragging before 
them ? And when the blizzard came 
down upon them, there was nothing 
for it but to stay in their tent and 
wait for death* 

Those last days were spent by 
Scott in writing letters of comfort 
to the relatives of his companions, in 
their bereavement, and in bidding 
farewell to friends* " Things have 
come out against us,” he writes, 
“ and, therefore, we have no cause 
for complaint, but bow to the will of 
Providence, determined still to do 
our duty to the last.” Of his com¬ 
panion Wilson, he says : “His eyes 
have a comfortable blue look of 
hope, and his mind is peaceful with 
the satisfaction of his faith in re¬ 
garding himself as part of the great 
scheme of the Almighty.” And then 
comes the last entry in the Journal: 
“ It seems a pity, but I do not think 
1 can write more*” 
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The Conquest of Shame. 


Surely the spirit of such men is 
the life-blood of our nation, and of 
more priceless value than any mun¬ 
dane success. 

It is given to few to perform heroic 
deeds that shall he recorded in 
history. Most persons are called to 
ordinary duties, and upon the faithful 
fulfilment of these the progress of 
the world depends. As George Eliot 
writes, in the closing lines of Middle- 
march, “That things are not so ill 
with you and me as they might have 
been, is hall owing to the number 
who lived faithfully a hidden life, 
and rest in unvisited tombs.” 

It is the spirit of the act that 
makes it great or small. As the 
Master teaches, “ He that is faithful 
in that which is least is faithful also 
in much.” It is the same high 
principle, whether shown in ruling 
an empire, or in dusting a room. 
In the poem of “ Theocrite,” the 
Archangel Gabriel takes the poor 
boy’s place:— 

“ Then to his poor trade he turned 
By which the daily bread was earned ; 
And ever o’er the trade he bent 
And ever lived on earth content; 

He did God’s will : to him all one 
If on the earth, or In the sun.” 


In the end, the estimate of life’s 
failure or success turns upon the 
question, What progress have 1 
made ? Our true place is determined 
not so much by the position attained, 
as by the effort put forth to reach it. 
A boy at school may be out-distanced 
by another, but if he has worked 
harder and overcome greater ob¬ 
stacles, though the prize and applause 
are not for him, he may rank higher 
in essential success than the prize¬ 
winner himself. In moral matters it 
is the same. No life must be pro¬ 
nounced a failure because of its 
remoteness from the perfect standard. 

11 is not for us to say what progress 
has been made on the rugged upward 
path; it is the intensity of our 
strivings that counts. On the earthly 
plane the results may appear poor 
and discouraging; but a beginning 
has been made; some lessons have 
been learnt; some will-power has 
been evoked and spiritual force 
developed, which will carry us further 
in another life. 

“ For still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone." 

H. Lefroy Yorke, M.A., B.D. 


T HEY dragged him to the King, and 
shouted, " Death ] 

Death to the coward who hath 
shamed us all 1 

Tlie coward who hath failed his friends in 
need, 

And basely fled to save his worthless life 1" 
So, hot with rage, they shouted, but 
the King 

Bade all be silent, bade them stand apart 
And leave the coward knight to hear his 
doom. 

He stood alone, trembling, and feared 
to face 

The lightning scorn of angry eyes. That Fight 
Had been his first, and ere it many a dream 
Of glory had he dreamed. Now he was 
shamed 

For ever* And the King looked sadly down, 
And spoke in sorrow rather than in wrath, 
" Strip off his knightly armour; he 
hath proved 

Unworthy of all honour. Let his doom 
Be life, not death. Yea, let him live, poor 
fool l 

Let him abide the bitter choice he made 
Of shameful life, rather than glorious 
death 1 " 

So angrily they tore away his sword, 
His helmet, and his breastplate—left him 
nought 


Of all his armour, knighthood's fair array. 
Then loosed him. Blindly stumbling from 
their midst 

Forth from the palace with his shame he 
went, 

And sought the shelter of the darkling woods, 
Tearing himself with briers, all unfelt— 
So great the inward anguish of his heart* 
Onward he pressed. Away, away, from all 
That knew his deep disgrace, he wildly fled. 
Onward until he knew J twas death he sought, 
Death that alone could hide him from all 
scorn. 

Death that alone could still the echoing 
taunts, 

Goading him forth unto the utmost wild. 

So to the verge of a dark stream he 
came 

That poured from out the hollows of the 
hills ; 

A moaning wind swept over it, the night 
Was falling, drear with clouds of coming 
storm. 

" Here will I end my shameful life," he 
groaned. 

But ere he leapt to death he heard 
a voice 

Cry t "Stay!" It was the voice of might 
Divine 

That called dead Lazarus from out his tomb, 
And hushed the stormy waves of Galilee. 



From the painting by Edouard I.Jftjiille] 


THE DREAM OF GLORY. 


[Copyright—Bra un & Co. 


T i . , . masterpiece of the famous artist whose genius made him the historian of the French army. It places him in a rank far above that of a mere recorder 

llus great Future w buttons and accoutrements. There is philosophy here, as well as history ; aye, and poetry, too Small wonder that it evoked in France a burst 

of correct military uok ^ al[ the j iearts of his countrymen amid the weary discouragements left by the terrible year of 1870, This is a striking example of the 

oi patriotic , discourse no poetry or eloquence, could so impressively convey in the hash of an eye the aspirations, duties, hopes and sacrifices of a soldier, 

power of Art No j oe ' correc * t to ]^ t detail, we see a sleeping army of the time ot the Franco-Germ an war bivouacmg in the field* Wrapped in their blankets, 

Depicted with amazing . ^ ffround near t heir stacked arms. It is the moment before the dawn. The watch-fires are burning low* Far off across the plain can be 

the pool fellows lie up _ w . h i ds sleeping comrades. Close by, the regimental colours lie across two stacks of muskets, which act as trestles. Simply as a picture 

seen the sentry who _ P ^ jt coul(J be fitter done. But the physical side of war, however splendidly shown, is less than half the picture ; and it is by the way he 

oi the conditions oi *v , ° _ , ™ n ter shows himself seer as well as artist In their uneasy slumber, worn out by hard marching, the spirit of their unhappy country broods 

touches the moral sidei t « ev 5 ? em to see the phantom warriors of an earlier time rushing on to Death or Victory for France—heroes of Marengo or Austerlitz, it may be— 
over them ; and in a or y wavina and cocked hats carried high in eager enthusiasm. That is the temper of the brave men for whom the bugles on the right will 
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soon be sounding the r phan ‘ toms 0 f the past looking on shall see that they are not disgraced, that their sons have not forgotten to die, if need be, for their country. 
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He turned and through the dusk he 
saw one stand, 

A King, thorn-crowned. His look of 
wondrous love 

Made all the darkness light, and broke the 
bonds 

Of black despair, so that the coward knight 
Knew the Redeemer and found tears and 
words, 

" Deliver me,” he prayed. " O Lord mv 
God 1 

From this my shame. Give me the hardest 
task, 

The sorest penance, so that I regain 
My honour, so that I once more may stand 
Among the true and faithful.” Then the 
Lord, 

Looking on him with pity, said, " My son, 
Wilt thou obey Me now in deed and truth ? 
I know thou wilt, for I can read thy heart. 
But heavy is the burden thou must bear, 
Bitter the patn thou must endure. Submit 
To the dread scourge of shame. Return 
again 

From whence thou earnest, and abide the 
scorn 

Thou hast deserved, and own it as thy due. 
So shalt thou learn courage and strength 
of heart 

And take with thee the comfort of this 
thought— 

I love thee ’Twas the burden of thy shame, 
The burden of the shame of ah the world, 
That bowed Me down in dark Gethsemane, 
And broke Mv heart upon the Cross. So 
learn 

The greatness of My love, while thou dost 
feel 

The bitterness of shame.” 


And with these words. 

The Lord passed from him. Then he 
humbly knelt 

And prayed for strength ; till upward 
flushed the dawn, 

And he could hear his guardian angel's voice 

That whispered, ” Go, return I ” and he 
obeyed. 

So to the palace gates he came at length, 

And one said, "Lol the coward bath 
returned ! 

Mayhap he fears the darkness of the woods.” 

” Hal Traitor I” hissed another. " Craven 
heart. 

Where is thy armour ? “ others jeering 
cried. 

And, like a flood of fire, burning shame 

Overwhelmed him. None the less, he onward 
went 

Unto the presence-chamber of the King, 

And knelt before him. Then the King, 
amazed, 

Questioned, " What dost thou here, dis¬ 
honoured one ? ” 

And faltering came the words, ” I have 
returned 

To bear my shame, 0 King! Grant to me 
now 

Some task, some lowly task, of service meet 

For one unworthy.” And the wondering 
King 

Pondered awhile, then bade them call the 
smith, 

The master smith who forged the shining 
swords 

Of all his knightly band. Anon he came; 

Mighty in stature and in strength was he. 

With frowning brows. " Be thou his thrall, 
O Knave 1 


For knight I may not call thee,” said the 
King. 

Su to the roughest service of the forge 
Went that dishonoured knight, and with 
him went 

His shame. Hard words, taunts, mocking, 
cruel jests— 

These were his lot, and sorer than them all 
The ha If-contemptuous pity flung to him 
By those who inly scorned him. But the 
strength. 

Remembrance of his heavenly vision gave, 
Nerved him with courage ; lie endured, and 
Strove 

Day after day faithfully to perform 
His painful task—helping to make the arms, 
The knightly arms which he might never 
wield. 

So the days lengthened into months, 
the months 

To years, and all his shame became a tale 
But half-remembered, though to him its 
smart 

Was sore as ever. Yet to him there came 
Patient and strong endurance. As the thief 
That hung upon the Cross beside the Lord 
Submissive to his torment, so he owned, 

" 1 indeed justly bear the due reward 
Of my misdeed.” And as that dying thief 
Turned from his shame to the Redeemer's 
might, 

So did the knight forget dishonour's stain 
In thinking on the Lord who bore for him 
The utmost scorn. And through his pain 
he learnt 

Pity and love, for all who failed or sinned 
Were as his brethren—these he sought to aid, 
And in his own sore shame would grieve 
for theirs. 


Yet ever and anon upon him came 
A longing and desire once more to strive 
To show himself a true and valiant knight. 
” Surely the King will think on me,” he said, 
M Surely he will have mercy.” But the years 
Passed by, and still he laboured at the forge. 

Until a sudden fever smote him down, 

A plague which all men feared ; and as 
he lay, 

Forsaken and forlorn, the sharpest pang 
Of anguish pierced his soul. He inly felt 
His life was passing, and with it there passed 
Tiie hope of glory that should blot his shame 
From man's remembrance. But he set 
himself 

To drink this bitterest cup of suffering 
Even to the dregs, praying the thief's last 
prayer 

Upon the Cross— fl Remember me, 0 Lord 1 ” 
And suddenly death's darkness rolled 
away, 

And shame fell from him with the prison 
robes 

Of earthly life, as, like the pardoned thief, 
He gained the bliss of Paradise and came 
Into the presence of the Lord of Love, 

Who conquered shame. He heard His voice 
Divine 

Say, ” Welcome, my brave knight 1 Thou 
hast endured 

Even to the end. Now thou shalt follow me 
And serve me ever,” And the saints in light 
Cried, 11 Welcome, brother! ” as he onward 
passed, 

One with the white-robed warriors of heaven 
That ride in all the glory of their might, 
Conquering and to conquer evermore. 

E. R. Broome, 



From the painting by Antonio Domenico Galbrani] [In the Dresden Royal Gallery—Fhoio, F. Brudcmann, Munich. 

THE BANQUET AT THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE PHARISEE. 

This fine picture, by a half*forgotten Florentine artist who died early in the eighteenth century, realises very satisfactorily the tenderness and truth of the familiar 
Gospel incident. We see the proud Pharisee and his friends at their banquet in the hah of a palace, with obsequious attendants offering viands. On the left 
sits the Master, and at His feet is the M Woman which was a sinner ,f engaged in her immortal act of love and worship. Christ's mission took Him to whomso¬ 
ever asked Him, irrespective of the motives of those who wished to see Him. He was evidently asked, in this case, because He was a person who was being 
talked about, who had a reputation for doing strange and eccentric things. The rich man wanted to gratify his curiosity, and to show Him off to his friends. 
No one knew better than He that no real hospitality lav behind Simon's invitation. No attempt was made to do Him honour. The courtesies usually extended 
to guests in the East were omitted. The incident has a strange modernity. There are numbers of people to-day who, like Simon, regard teachers and reformers 
as merely part of the passing show, of no real personal concern to themselves except in so far as they provide amusing dinner-table conversation. 
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Letters on Social! 


PROLOGUE. 

I T was my good fortune a year ago, 
in company with my wife, to 
make a saunter round the world, 
and in I he course of our journeyings 
we had not only the opportunity of 
observing human life under many 
varied conditions, but also ample 
leisure in which to reflect upon what 
we saw. 

We did not find an El Dorado 
in any of the countries we visited, 
nor any place where suffering and want 
did net exist, nor where individual 
eflort and resourcefulness were not 
necessary to progress and well-being. 

Personally, 1 was much interested 
in noting the methods by which 
different nations were working out 
the various problems of life, and 
my observations led me to take 
special note of the economic condi¬ 
tions under which the different peoples 
we visited were living. 

We touched the Eastern World 
first at Port Said, then at Colombo 
and Tuticorin; but it fell to our lot 
to make our first contact with the 
economic life of the people of the 
East at the Headquarters of the 
Theosophical Society at Adyar, near 
Madras, where we stayed a month. 

The administrative work on this 
estate is carried out by Europeans, 
save for two Parsees and one or two 
Hindoos ; the Europeans doing their 
work free of all cost, and each paying 
for his own board into the bargain. 

But all the principal manual labour 
is done by the local people them- 
setves, and thus we came into 
immediate touch with the labour 
conditions of the district. 

The native servant who looked 
after our rooms, and who did what 
little errands we needed, was a 
“ boy ” about forty years of age, 
who had a wife and family. We 
engaged him for 15 rupees a month, 
or about 5s. per week, a rate of 
wage somewhat above the ordinary 
for this class of work. 

A number of women from the 
neighbouring village were employed 
each morning and evening in watering 
the young trees on the estate; they 
worked about eight hours a day, 
and earned 2s. per week. There 
was quite a well-equipped printing 
establishment belonging to the In¬ 
stitution, and here I found that the 
foreman compositor was paid 21 
rupees a month, or about 7s. per 
week; the journeymen 3s. 2d., and 
the boys is. fid. per week. It is 
only fair to add that these compositors 
did their work, so far as I could see, 
every whit as well as our own men 
at home, although they were setting 
the type in a language not their own. 

The foreman in the machine room 
made 22 rupees a month, equal to 
7s. 4d. per week of our money; the 
head feeder earned 6s. per week; 
and the journeymen 4s. fid. 

There happened to be some native 
blacksmiths, carpenters, and fitters 
on the estate, and these were paid 
on the average 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. per 
week, but an Eurasian foreman 
topped the wage list with 100 rupees 
a month, or 33s. 3d. a week. 

It was not, however, until we 
reached China, with its 400,000,000 


ism. 


people, who are probably the most 
thrifty and the most industrious in 
the world, that I began to realise the 
enormous difference between the 
economic conditions of the Bast and 
the West; for in China really efficient 
ordinary workmen can only earn 6d. 
a day, and craftsmen and semi¬ 
skilled workmen about 9d. a day. 

In Japan things were slightly 
better, but the people there are 
groaning under a heavy weight of 
debt, and the taxes are so oppressive 
that the common people are almost 
as poor as those of China. 

On reaching San Francisco we 
found a great change in the economic 


people talking about having an 
exhibition to celebrate the opening of 
the Panama Canal, the greatest and 
most costly engineering feat of all 
times ; and this has been paid for by 
the United States Government with¬ 
out their borrowing a single penny 
On arriving in Washington we were 
shown a part of the city in which 
there were the residences of no less 
than twenty millionaires in one 
street, yet so far from the riches of 
the rich making for the poverty 
of the poor, the ordinary people were 
more prosperous looking than in any 
other city we visited. 

The Darkie who drove us round the 
place was proud of his citizenship— 
and had reason to be, for it bids fair 
to become, within a few years, one of 
the finest cities in the world. 

In New York I purchased a watch 
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condition of the people; every one 
had the appearance of being better 
fed, better housed, and better dressed, 
than the peoples amongst whom we 
had been travelling; and here I began 
to ponder over the question as to 
how it happened that in China, where 
there were no Capitalists to exploit 
Labour, the economic conditions were 
so poor, while in America, where 
Capitalism was rampant, the working 
people seemed to be so much 
better off. 

] had already noted that in 
China the Government exchequer 
was empty, and that the President 
was experiencing great difficulty in 
borrowing money to carry on the 
business of the country. 

But in America, we found the 


for 4s., which not only kept excellent 
time, but was produced by a group 
of Capitalists who made money out 
of the transaction, notwithstanding 
the fact that they paid twenty times 
higher wages than native workmen 
could have obtained in China. I 
asked myself how ability and skill 
which had produced a result of this 
kind could in any sense be described 
as an exploitation of the workers by 
the Capitalists. 

As I reflected on the fact that 
China possesses at least equal, if not 
greater, natural advantages than 
America—in the matter of coal alone, 
it is said to have enough to keep the 
world supplied for a thousand years— 
it began to dawn upon me that the 
production and increase of wealth does 


not rest on labour power alone, other¬ 
wise the Chinese would be the 
wealthiest people in the world, where¬ 
as they are amongst the poorest. 

With the above experiences in 
mind, and knowing that all truth is 
one, 1 began to study the subject 
further, and from other points of 
view; but the more l looked into 
the question the more clear did it 
become that the next step in social 
advancement will not be toward a 
Democratic Socialism, but in the 
direction of a more enlightened 
Capitalism. 

The reasons for this conclusion will 
be found in the following six letters. 


LETTER L 

What are the Facts as to Equality 
of Opportunity in Hum an Life ? 

Perhaps one of the chief things 
which strike an observer of social 
conditions in making a tour of our 
planet is the fact that Nature has 
ordered her affairs with an entire 
disregard of any kind of equality. 

The question, therefore, arises as to 
whether these glaring inequalities 
can be harmonised with belief in a 
universe that is ordered by wisdom 
and love. There is only one way 
of giving an affirmative answer to 
this question, and that is by assuming 
that our life did not begin with our 
birth into this world. 

Where, for instance, can be the 
justice, on the one-life theory, of 
bringing one child into existence in 
the Arctic Circle, among a backward 
race, surrounded by an environment 
which offers little opportunity for 
either culture or development, and 
at the same time introducing another 
to this earth in a latitude where 
the environment and the conditions 
of life are entirely favourable ? 

What makes matters still more 
complicated is the fact that there is 
a wide difference of temperament and 
natural equipment even hi those born 
into the same environment 
it is obviously vain to look even 
for equality of opportunity in a 
world so ordered ; to start a donkey 
and a racehorse at the same point 
on the course does not insure that 
they shall have equal chances of 
winning the race. 

The tact is that men are not 
born free and equal, and no arrange¬ 
ment that the wit of man can devise 
will give equal chances to people 
who are not equipped equally, and 
who are born under so many different 
conditions. 

To arrive at some dear under¬ 
standing of the object of Nature in 
placing man on this earth under such 
varied conditions, it is necessary to 
follow the methods of science and 
seek a theory which will harmonise 
the observed facts* 

The only theory which explains 
all the facts is the one which 
postulates the gradual evolution of 
the human ego, as an entity which 
starts life first in the lowest kingdoms 
of Nature, and gradually rises until 
it individualises as man, and is born 
for the first time in a primitive race, 
or perchance in one of our own slums. 
In these surroundings, and through 
the use of such a primary vehicle 
as is the body and brain with which 
he is equipped, he gains his first 
experiences and receives his first 
lessons in human progress; and when 
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these are thoroughly mastered, he 
is born again into a somewhat 
different environment, where other 
lessons stimulate the growth of his 
powers* By and by he gradually 
climbs upward, until he arrives at 
the point where we now stand, say 
mid-way in his evolution, with all 
the distance between the savage and 
the ordinary civilised man behind 
him. Between his present attain¬ 
ment and the superman he is yet to 
become there lie ahead vast fields of 
achievement and progress* 

In this hypothesis we have not 
only an explanation of the diversity 
of human conditions, but also a 
basis for the right conduct of life* 
This theory also agrees with the fact 
that our life is a becoming, and that 
the important thing, therefore, is not 
the amount of material wealth we 
may gather together, but whether in 
the circumstances in which we are 
placed, and with the gifts we have 
already won, we are adding to those 
latent God-like powers which it is the 
object of the world system to evolve, 
if we are making headway in this 
respect, we are making true progress, 
whatever out outward conditions may 
chance at the moment to he. 

If this theory be sound, and it is 
the only one which harmonises all the 
facts, it follows that the important 
thing in life is not aggrandisement 
but growth; and that the position 
in which a man is placed at birth 
has for its end the acquirement of 
certain lessons during that particular 
life, or day at school. Nature has so 
ordered it through her laws that he 
is kept in that position until he has 
thoroughly learned the lessons which 
are being taught in that class, when 
lie is passed onwards to the next 
standard* 

It follows from this, that in the 
course of each man’s pilgrimage, he 
will pass through all the classes in 
the school; and that the material, 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual posi¬ 
tion in which he finds himself at the 
commencement of any particular life 
is determined by the progress already 
made. For according to this hypo¬ 
thesis, we enter each day upon the 
just inheritance of our own past; 
and what we think and what we do 
to-day is determining what we will 
be to-morrow ; and thus every one’s 
destiny is in his own hands* 

Our moral attainments are aptly 
put by a modern poet in the lines 

“Gur life's a statement of the sum 
Of vice indulged, or overcome." 

Some have risen into the human 
kingdom at a later date than others, 
and some have made better use of 
their opportunities, and hence people 
find themselves at different stages on 
the evolutionary ladder* 

What makes the situation still 
more complicated is the fact that men 
do not unfold their powers along the 
same line, for some develop one 
side of the character first and others 
another side ; and thus we see some 
are rich materially and in poverty 
spiritually and vice-versa* 

In considering proposals for the 
improvement of social conditions, it 
appears to me we must first of all 
recognise these inequalities, and then 
try to discover the plan or scheme 
of the universe around us; we can 
then order our arrangements so as to 
assist Nature, rather than baulk or 
hinder her in the carrying out of 
her plans* 


LETTER II. 

The Place of the Capitalist in 
Modern Society* 

If our whole existence is an 
education* and each life a day at 
school, it is seen how the varied 
conditions of man’s life on this planet 
are fulfilling a very useful purpose* 
And we may fairly assume that 
in the country in which a man is 
born, and in the environment in 
which he finds himself at any given 
moment, there his work lies* 

It does not follow that he ought 
to remain all his life at the point 
where he happens to be at the start; 
nor should he be contented with 
present attainment, but he should 
realise that the only way to advance 
is to fulfil—or rather more expres- 
sively, fill-full—the obligations of his 
present position* 


For only as he masters the lessons 
of the lower form is he passed on to 
the higher* 

It may fairly be assumed, 1 think, 
that the Capitalist—and by Capitalist 
I mean the man who has control of 
material wealth—has arrived in that 
position by reason of some fitness 
for the position, and has not attained 
it by chance* He has many lessons 
yet to learn, and may quite likely have 
to take a turn in some lower class 
if in the tests that are repeatedly 
put to him he is found wanting; he 
is, however, now placed where he 
has great opportunities of being of 
service to his fellows, for his special 
function in Society is to organise and 
direct the energies which produce 
material wealth. 

In genera) practice capital is em¬ 
ployed by men who work on the 
mental plane, and it is worth noticing 


that energy expended on this plane 
is more productive than when ex¬ 
pended in physical work* Capital 
also is much more useful to the man 
who has some productive idea in his 
head than to one whose energies go 
out in manual labour only; but 
wealth, like all natural energies, is no 
inspector of persons, and will work 
for a Turk as freely as for an 
Englishman, for a Socialist as readily 
as for a Capitalist* 

It is a modern fallacy, which is 
sedulously propagated by certain of 
the Socialist writers and speakers, 
that all capital is the product of 
labour alone, and, therefore, should 
belong to Labour* 

But wherever new wealth is being 
created it will always be found that 
there are at work three forms of 
energy—physical labour, capital, and 
directive energy; and the greatest 


of these is directive energy. The 
Capitalist is the person who furnishes 
one or both of the latter important 
elements in production. 

Our present social arrangements 
are such that the man who supplies 
the brains in the conduct of an 
enterprise and takes the risk of loss 
or failure, gains the control of any 
profit which may arise after paying 
the charges for capital and the fair 
wages of labour* 

It is well known that in the 
cutting of the Panama Canal the 
actual physical labour was done by 
the negroes from Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes, and that the administrative 
work and capital were supplied by 
the United States Government; hence 
the Americans are considered, and 
as I think justly, to have the right 
of control of that great waterway* 

If the Socialist contention that all 


capital is the product of labour is a 
sound one, the negroes of Jamaica 
and Barbadoes are the rightful owners 
of the Panama Canal, for they did 
all the physical labour; but it is 
surely better for Society at large 
that the Canal should be in the hands 
of the capable people who found the 
capital and the brains to construct it. 

Nor did the United States Govern¬ 
ment exploit the labour of the West 
Indian negroes in the sense of gaining 
an unfair advantage of them* 

The enterprise had the effect, as all 
new enterprises have, of improving 
the position of Labour, and like all 
sound business which unites the three 
forces, ended in a gain to every one 
concerned* 

It is a curious phenomenon that in 
spite of the fact that Labour all the 
world over is best paid where 
Capitalism is most active, the Socialist 
propagandist is never tired of telling 
his hearers that the Capitalist is an 
exploiter of Labour, whereas the 
true function of the Capitalist is that 
of a producer and conserver of social 
wealth; and he is, as we shall see, 
the indispensable ally of Labour* 

If a man writes a clever book, he 
cannot make a profit out of it until 
he has employed compositors and 
printers to produce it; but the 
success or loss of the venture depends 
almost wholly on the fruitfulness or 
otherwise of the ideas he puts into it. 

The author does not become an 
exploiter of Labour because he writes 
books; if his books are good he 
contributes to the enlightenment of 
his fellows; similarly, the compositor 
and the printer who help the author 
hi the accomplishment of his object 
are themselves assisted rather than 
hindered, inasmuch as if no one wrote 
books there would be no demand for 
compositors or printers. 

In studying this point, the fact 
must not be overlooked that the 
Capitalist does not destro} r the wealth 
that comes into his hands any more 
than the United States Government 
are going to destroy the Panama 
Canal; every country in the world 
will be profited by the united efforts 
of the three influences which operated 
in its construction, just as every one 
benefits when a good book is pro¬ 
duced. And what Is true of the 
Panama Canal and of the writer of 
books is true of all Capitalistic 
enterprises. 

The idea that the Capitalist con¬ 
sumes more wealth than he produces 
is also in exact opposition to the 
facts. Things are so arranged in 
human life that however rich a man 
may become, he can only consume 
three or four meals a day, and a 
Capitalist hardly consumes any more 
food than a workman ; and in many 
cases not so much. All experience 
goes to show that it is the diligent 
hand which maketh rich; and the 
more wealthy a man becomes the 
greater is the labour and the re¬ 
sponsibility which is put upon him* 

We have pleasure-loving Capitalists, 
as we have pleasure-loving workmen, 
and no single class has a monopoly 
of the virtues or the vices; but there 
is nothing to be gained by repre¬ 
senting the Capitalist as an idler. 

1 have a fairly large acquaintance 
with all classes of the community, 
and the two or three millionaires, 
whom I happen to know personally, 
are certainly among the hardest 
worked men of my acquaintance : my 
own observations also go to show 
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tliat the chronically unemployed and 
the down-at-heels are never con¬ 
spicuous examples of industry or 
thrift. 

To see visions of moral advance¬ 
ment is (he mission of the prophet, 
and to have ideals which make for 
material advancement and to possess 
the means and capacity to carry 
them out is the function of the 
Capitalist. 

These seers cannot be dispensed , 
with in a progressive Society, and 
foolish misrepresentation of their 
functions is not the way to bring 
about social progress and'prosperity. 

LETTER 111. 

Will. Socialism Give us the Same 
Volume of Free Capital 
and Equally Good 
Leaders ? 

Two other important points arising 
out of the discussion of this subject 
are whether Socialism would be able 
to produce an equal amount of free 
capital, and whether it would furnish 
the industrial world with leaders equal 
in ability to those who are now pro¬ 
duced under Capitalism ? 

The importance of these questions 
arises out of the fact that we are a 
people of 45 , 000 , 000 , living on two 
small islands which cannot adequately 
maintain our population otherwise 
than by foreign trade. It is, there¬ 
fore, vita! to us that in any changes 
we should see to it that our pro¬ 
ductiveness is not reduced, for that 
is really the determining factor in 
the success of the efl'ort to maintain 
ourselves in comfort; moreover, we 
must also keep in mind the fact that 
we have to compete with the in¬ 
dustries of all other nations through¬ 
out the world. 

With 1000 additional boys and girls 
knocking at the doors of our offices 
and workshops every day of the week, 
it is a matter of the (irst importance 
that improved methods of produc¬ 
tion and new ventures of different 
kinds should he constantly started. 
To this end it is necessary that our 
economic arrangements should be 
such as will not only accumulate new 
capital, but at the same time develop 
new talent and business capacity; 
for unless both capital and initiative 
ability be readily available, new 
industries cannot be started. 

Any one who is acquainted with 
business ventures knows that success 
in any enterprise is first of all a 
question ot initiative power and then 
of foresight and skilful management; 
and that unless these qualities make 
themselves evident in the manage¬ 
ment and control of the venture, the 
result is likely to be failure. 

Now the question may be asked: 
Are we going to obtain under 
Socialism equally good management, 
and. also, the same free accessto New 
Capital that we have at present ? 

In the first place, we know that 
State organisations are not remark¬ 
able as accumulators of capital, tor 
nearly every state in the world is in 
debt, notwithstanding that they have 
Capitalists’ funds to draw upon. Nor 
is a bureaucratic arrangement ^ of 
affairs favourable to the production 
of initiative ability. In the business 
with which I happen to be associated, 
if my firm had had to wait on the 
State exchequer to finance the idea 
which has resulted in the development 
of a considerable industry, it would 
not have been launched to this day. 


But assuming that the State can 
save from its adventures enough 
money to start new enterprises, and 
arrangements were set on foot so 
that encouragement might be given 
to the promotion of new projects, 
how is the man with a good idea in 
his head going to get at the exche¬ 
quer in order that he may have the 
means to demonstrate that the 


project will prove a productive and 
useful one ? All new ventures incur a 
great amount of initial expense before 
their value can be demonstrated. 

At present, the inventor has only 
to convince one person—a wide¬ 
awake Capitalist—in order to secure 
all the support he needs, whereas 
the State official who happens to 
hold the purse-strings will not have 


to consider himself alone, but like 
all officials, he will have to take 
account of the attitude of those 
above him, and naturally lie will be 
chary about letting out money if 
there is the least chance of failure. 

Then, under our present system, 
the capable man—I am, of course, 
dealing with commercial capability 
only—has free access to Capital, 
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GENERAL PIET JOUBERT, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE DUTCH 

SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


General Joubert was born at Cango, Cape Colony, in 1833 r and died on March 27th, lyuu* A man of noble and fearless 
character as web as of broad practical wisdom, he was a soldier-statesman ol whom any nation might be proud; and 
his death was regretted as sincerely by the British, against whom he died fighting, as by the friends he was leading. 
He was Acting-President of the Transvaal during President Kruger's absence in Europe in 1883*84, and was twice an 
unsuccessful candidate for the Presidency, being defeated in the election, it is said, by discreditable Intrigue. Progressive 
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President, the great Transvaal war, with all its consequences, would probably never have taken place, m commerce, in war 
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and instead of waiting for a state 
appointment he goes to work and 
appoints himself; for under the 
present system it is impossible to 
keep a man down when he is ready 
to go up. 

At our present stage in evolution, 
it is an aid to the imfoldmenf of 
latent powers of mind to know that 
if we win a certain position in life, 
we can have access to pleasanter 
conditions of living. 

On the other hand, a man who is 
thoughtless or lazy, or neglectful of 
his duty to others, soon finds himself 
in poverty; and this also gives a 
stimulus to exertion which would be 
absent in a community organised on 
a more communal basis. 

As we take this wider survey of 
the problem, it is seen that Capitalism 
is not only more favourable to the 
production and accumulation of 
Capital, but it gives the capable man 
a freer access to it, and also provides 
the conditions which stimulate the 
growth of talent and ability. 

It is a fact of personal observation 
that in America, where competition 
is most active, and where mental 
energy is brought to the highest point 


of tension, there is not only already 
a higher level of comfort for all, but 
there is arising a race of men and 
women who are probably the most 
wide-awake people in the world, and 
who are likely, in the future, to be- 
come leaders in all that makes for 
progress and advancement. 

important facts like these must 
be taken into account in assessing 
the relative value of Capitalism and 
Socialism. 

LETTER IV. 

Thf Only Practicable Form 
of Socialism. 

We have already seen that Capi- 
talism is performing a useful function 
in social life, and that wages increase 
where Capitalism is most active. 

We have no practical evidence 
before us to show what Socialism 
would accomplish in the same direc¬ 
tion, seeing that all Socialistic groups 
founded on the theory of equality of 
conditions have come to grief ; all 
the facts on which a judgment can 
be formed are, therefore, against 
the successful working out of the 
Socialists' ideals. 


Fred Henderson, in his book “ The 
Case for Socialism,” rightly points 
out that the only way to give 
Socialism a chance is first of all to 
disinherit all the owners of land, 
capital, and the instruments of 
production. 

He points out, and he is quite 
right, that to buy out the Capitalist 
would be to perpetuate the system 
he wishes to destroy. 

But seeing that Capital is just as 
freely at the call of a group of 
Socialists as it is at the command of 
a group of Capitalists; and seeing 
that any group of Socialists who may 
desire to make a practical experiment, 
and wiio can give suitable guarantees 
as to ability and integrity, can have 
as much money as they need at the 
same price as the Capitalist, there 
does not appear to be any good 
reason why those who believe in 
orthodox Socialism should not put 
their theories to the test of practice. 

if Socialism be a better system of 
management than Capitalism, it ought 
to demonstrate its superiority in 
competition with it, and thus prove 
its right to supersede it by the 
orderly law of natural selection. That 


would seem to be the right and 
obvious method of procedure, parti¬ 
cularly as Society at large is always 
friendly to any movement which 
offers the hope of better results. 

The Socialist has, therefore, already 
a free hand and equal chances with 
the Capitalist, and he ought, at least, 
to be able to demonstrate the 
practical efficiency of the Socialist 
ideals on a small scale. 

Capitalism is Inwrought into our 
present social order by thousands of 
years of use and service, and with all 
its faults no other economic system 
has yet been discovered which is 
found to better fulfil the needs of 
Society. 

This is not to say that with the 
evolution of the race in moral stature 
better social arrangements will not 
be discovered. 

If tbe spirit of service, for instance, 
should begin to triumph over the 
spirit of gain, improved conditions 
would make themselves manifest and 
better social arrangements would 
arise as the result; but there is no 
need to wait for Socialism to intro¬ 
duce this new and better spirit. 

A World-Socialism such as is 


postulated by all outspoken Demo- 
cratic Socialists would inevitably 
reduce the income of the British 
working man, a point which appears 
to have escaped notice; it would 
certainly, also, bring us a new set 
of evils. 

But a Socialist movement in 
which each individual became ani¬ 
mated by the true spirit of service 
would indeed bring us nearer the 
ideal towards which we are all 
striving. 

And what is more, it is a sounder 
method than the one ot disinheriting 
the Capitalist; it is, in tact, the only 
practical way whereby the ideals ot 
Socialism can be realised in a world 
constituted as ours is, for the spirit 
of service appeals to what is best in 
every man, and wherever it is active 
it increases the sum of human well¬ 
being in all directions. I commend 
the method to my Socialist friends, 
merely pointing out that the difference 
between the two methods consists in 
the fact that the one proceeds by 
sacrificing other people and the other 
by sacrificing one's self; the latter 
is a much more honourable and more 
productive form of generosity. 


LETTER V. 

The Moral Aspects of the 
Question. 

In judging any question from the 
moral standpoint, the first considera¬ 
tion is the motive. Where the motive 
is good, enlightenment is apt to 
foil ow. 

The aim of Socialism, viz,the 
desire to produce a better social life— 
is one that is above all praise from 
the moral standpoint, and if its plans 
and methods were as good as its 
motive, no objection could possibly 
be made to it. 

it is only when the plans and 
methods of orthodox Socialism are 
carefully examined that they are 
seen to be at variance with the 
moral order. 

As pointed out in Letter III, the 
more far-seeing of Socialist advocates 
realise that it is not possible to 
establish a State Socialism and to 
run it successfully without first 
disinheriting the present race of 
Capitalists. 

Now-, it may be a good thing to 
possess material things, but it is not 
desirable to take them from some¬ 


one else by force or fraud ; the only 
right way is to earn them or rightly 
inherit them from those who have 
earned them. 

This is recognised by honourable 
men everywhere, and moralists agree 
that true advancement can never 
be attained otherwise than by just 
and righteous methods. 

Tbe reason is found in the con¬ 
stitution of things, and in a certain 
law of Nature which none may 
contravene. 

On the physical plane it is known 
as Conservation of Energy, and is 
expressed by such axioms as “ Action 
and re-action are equal and opposite,” 
and “ Like produces like ” ; in the 
moral world it finds expression in 
the kindred axiom “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” 

The record of human life is one 
continued exposure of the folly of 
seeking after a good thing in a 
wrong way; it is the explanation of 
most of the misery that is in the 
world. 

In the light of these facts it is 
very discouraging to find that a 
movement like Socialism, which has 
for its end the amelioration of the 
ills from which Society suffers, should 
in its programme not only adopt 
methods which are in violation of 
a fundamental law of nature, but 
should take almost no account of the 
connection between welldoing and 
wellbeing. 

Bui, even if the methods of its 
advocates were less flagrantly unjust, 
the moral influence of the change 
would be harmful rather than bene¬ 
ficial, inasmuch as men would begin 
to look outside themselves for im¬ 
proved conditions, in a world where 
all growth and progress come from 
within. 

Socialistic teachers are always 
putting the blame for individual 
misfortune on Society at large. 

Carlyle, it seems to me, gave a 
truer diagnosis of the situation when 
he wrote 

“ When an individual is miser¬ 
able, what does it behove him to 
do ? To complain of this man or 
that, of this thing or that ? Tu 
fill the street and the world with 
lamentations and objurgations ? 
Not so at ail! the reverse of so; 
all moralists advise him not to 
complain of any person or of any 
thing but of himself alone! ” 

It is a hard teaching, but it is true 
wisdom. We waste our energy as 
we complain of others ; we turn it to 
useful service when we begin to 
amend our own faults* 

The cause and explanation of 
nearly the whole of human suffering 
and misery are set forth in the 
inimitable parable of the Prodigal 
Son , who neglected the duties of his 
home and went forth to seek his own 
pleasures, regardless of the interests 
of others. 

The prodigal was unhappy and in 
poverty, not because of the economic 
arrangements of his time, but because 
he had put his own pleasures before 
his duty. 

The idea that a man becomes 
poor because of his virtues, or rich 
by cheating and oppressing his neigh¬ 
bour is one of the fallacies which 
our Socialist friends would do well 
to get rid of; for the fact is that all 
abiding success in any direction is 
based on integrity and honour. 

We may just as well say that a 
man can build a house or wall without 
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Mr, W. A. Chase has here given a pictorial representation of the story of St. Christopher who, when asked how he might be of service 
to the world, was ordered to take up his residence on the banks of a rough stream and to ford people across. It was whilst engaged 
in this ordinary work that he came into contact with a child—the Christ-Child—who became of great service to him at a later stage of his 
pilgrimage. It is a story ■’ which is significant of much," as Carlyle would say. 
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a plumb line, and regardless of (lie 
law of gravitation, as to say that he 
can build up a sound business by 
methods which violate the law of 
justice and righteousness. 

If it be true that what a man sows 
he reaps, it must also be true that 
what a man reaps he must have sown. 

All experience and observation go 
to show that the roots from which 
human misery springs are found in 
self-indulgence in one of its many 
forms. Vet we have in Socialism 
the spectacle of a great movement 
which sets out to improve individual 
and social life, and it not only fails 
to rightly relate wellbeing and well¬ 
doing but it puts in the forefront 
of its programme ideals which violate 
the elementary principles of common 
honesty, 

ft does not even call upon its 
adherents to practise the very virtues 
which will be absolutely necessary in 
the state of Society which it sets out 
to produce, 

LETTER VL 

What a Survey op tub Ground 
Leads up to. 

A New Socialism Based 
on Knowledge and Experience. 

We have now carefully examined 
the claims of Democratic Socialism, 
regarded as a panacea for the ills 
which affect our social life. 

In the Prologue we drew attention 
to the fact that in China, a country 
surpassingly rich in natural resources, 
but where there are no Capitalists 
in the Western sense, the level of 
material comfort is much lower 


than in America where Capitalism 
abounds; we also found that the 
theory of Socialism which affirms 
that the misery of the poor is caused 
by the riches of the rich is in opposi¬ 
tion to observed facts. 

We noted in Letter I that Dame 
Nature has not placed each person at 
the same stage in evolution, but to 
each has given an environment 
calculated to call out the latent 
powers next to be developed. 

In Letter 11 we stated that Capital 
was not the product of Labour alone, 
and that if the Capitalist were 
abolished it would be necessary to 
provide national reservoirs of Capital, 
for the floating of new ventures 
out of earnings; and these earnings 
would not, therefore, go to Labour, 
but would be employed as at present, 
^Further, we expressed the opinion 
that the fittest people to control 
materia] wealth were those who plan 
and initiate or take the risks in the 
organisations which produce it. 

In Letter III it was shown to be 
vitally necessary to social progress 
that new capital should be con¬ 
tinually produced; and that for 
the welfare of all it was a primary 
condition of social well-being that 
talent and business capacity should 
be developed; and that Capitalism 
with all its faults was more con¬ 
ducive to these ends than Democratic 
Socialism, 

In Letter 1V it was stated that the 
true way to displace the Capitalist 
was to do his work better, and that 
as Capital was available in the open 
market for all to hire, a Socialist 


regime, if such were desirable, could 
be more fittingly and more honestly 
brought about by the Socialists 
setting out to replace the Capitalist 
by doing his work better. 

In Letter V the question was 
examined from its moral side, when 
it was found that the advocacy of 
orthodox Socialism begins by violat¬ 
ing moral principles, and that it fails 
to enjoin upon its members the^act 
that welldoing and wellbeing are 
related as cause and^;effect, and 
cannot be put asunder by any outer 
arrangements that may be made. 

In thus frankly and freely stating 
the case as it appears to me* I hope 
I have not closed my mind against 
any honest attempts which may be 
made towards social improvement. 

1 am no more satisfied with our 
present attainments than the ortho¬ 
dox Socialist himself; but in making 
efforts towards social advancement, 
we shall have to understand a little 
more of the true meaning of life, and 
of the laws which govern the world 
into which we have come. We may 
then discover the means whereby, In 
an orderly world, attainment and 
advancement can rightly be won. 

In the first place, Nature has so 
arranged things that harmony and 
wellbeing cannot be produced from 
the selfish strivings either of indivi¬ 
duals or of classes. 

All classes and all talents are 
needed in Society, just as all kinds 
of instruments are needed to produce 
a concerted piece of music, and all 
individual efforts should, therefore, 
be consistent with the good of all. 


We do not get rid of disharmony 
by declaiming against others ; but 
we make an appreciable contribution 
to the common weal when we see to 
it that our own instrument is giving 
forth sounds which make for concord. 

In the light of the knowledge that 
Society is an organism, it will also 
be seen how foolish it is to do any¬ 
thing which weakens the social body; 
pathologists all agree that in an 
effort to improve some functional 
activity, it is better to build up the 
general health and so help the ailing 
organ to recover its normal condition. 

The great majority of militant 
Socialists act on the theory that they 
can temporarily damage the general 
health of the organism and yet 
succeed in permanently strengthen¬ 
ing a particular part; this is the 
exact opposite of the pathological 
method, and I think It will be dis¬ 
covered by painful experience before 
long, that the pathologist is right and 
the Socialist wrong; for Society is so 
constituted that when one class Is 
made to suffer, all the others suffer 
with it. 

From our survey of the question 
it is clear that what is needed is not 
so much a new social arrangement, 
as a new spirit of service; the spirit 
which seeks not its own, but the 
common good. 

A theory of life is also needed 
which will harmonise the interests 
of all classes. 

An effective movement in this 
direction will set in when we begin 
to realise, as we ought to have done 
already, that selfishness of all kinds 
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WASHING THE FEET OF THE DISCIPLES. 

This quaint and beautiful work was painted nearly live hundred years ago at Florence by a great artist, who happened also to 
be a man of deep and sincere religions nature. Fra Angelico, the "angelic brother," was the affectionate name given to him 
by those who loved him. The picture is one of a series of thirty-five scenes from the life of Christ which he painted—partly 
in conjunction with other artists^for the doors of the presses of the alter-plate in a chapel in the Annunziaia at Florence, 
The moment shown is that of Peter's protest, or rather, refusal ; which the Master so promptly overruled. It has found a 
place here that it may serve to remind our readers that the opinions expressed in the latter part of the accompanying article 
are fundamental to Christianity, and constitute probably the most original of the contributions to ethical knowledge which 
the Founder of the Christian Religion gave to the world. He repeatedly enjoined upon His disciples the fact that the greatest 
amongst them should regard himself as a servant of the others, and as il to finally emphasize the importance He attached to this 
ethical principle, on the last occasion on which He spoke to them " He took a towel an 3 girded Himself and began to wash 
His Disciples feet," He then expounded to them the truth that a man's true life consists in tlie helpful service he can render 
his fellows : and He pointed out that the obligation to service increases with the growth of power, "He that is greatest among 

you shall be your servant." 


From the painting by Fra Angelico at Florence-j 


is a form of ignorance, and that 
better results follow from the spirit 
of service than from that of strife* 

Although ihere is little of equality 
between th. irious members of any 
community> any more than there is 
equality between the members of an 
ordinary family, there is a subtle tie 
which is as binding in the one ease as 
in the other. When that fact is fully 
realised it will be seen that in doing 
the best we can for all the others 
we are in reality doing the best for 
ourselves* 

At the present stage in our evolu¬ 
tion this is, however, an idea which 
is not easy to grasp, but in every 
well conducted family we have an 
illustration of its result on a small 
scale; and some examples may also 
be found in the more enlightened of 
our large industrial concerns* 

The first thing which attracts our 
notice in the family group is the 
unselfishness of the father and mother, 
and especially the self-denying labours 
of the mother. 

Each younger member of the 
family, in his own way, contributes 
to the common good, but the family 
exchequer, which is used in the 
interests of all, is in the keeping of 
the parents* 

jf if the family capital were dis¬ 
tributed to the children while they 
were yet young, they would probably 
squander it, with a loss alike to 
present welfare and future advance¬ 
ment ; for, be it noted, the family 


capital ultimately finds its way to 
the children. 

In these little groups there is also 
manifest an atmosphere of good- 
fellowship, if so be that the elders are 
not neglecting the duty they owe to 
those who in the order of Nature have 
been temporarily committed to their 
care; in such a family community we 
have the epitome and model of what 
all the groups of which Society is 
composed might become; for Society 
is really composed of a series of 
groups which correspond to the 
family type. 

Every workshop in the country, 
for instance, represents a group of 
this kind, and the employer stands 
in loco parentis to his workpeople* 
In those industrial communities which 
are governed by shareholders, the 
managing director and the staff of 
managers and foremen will occupy 
that role* Every person in these 
groups should regard himself tem¬ 
porarily as a member of that parti¬ 
cular industrial family; each should 
seek to contribute of his best to the 
common good, and the management 
should lead the way in the exemplifi¬ 
cation of the spirit of unselfish service. 

Both the employer and the work¬ 
men will be happier, more capable, 
and better off in every way as the 
result of the growth of the spirit of 
fellowship; and improved economic 
conditions would be secured without 
the cost being charged against the 
public as happens at present. 
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We have already seen that char¬ 
acter and ability are two of the 
factors—in fact, the most important 
factors—in individual as in social 
progress* 

In the effort to better the social 
conditions, the heads of our industrial 
organisations, who are the natural 
leaders in the industrial group, 
should take a more active part, by 
seeking to encourage and reward 
ability w'herever it manifests itself; 
taking care that every one in the 
group receives such supervision as 
will encourage the development of 
any latent useful talent he may 
possess, 

I am, of course, aware that in 
a large business the principals of the 
firm cannot know personally all their 
workpeople, and could not, therefore, 
keep an eye on the welfare of each 
individual employee; but in selecting 
managers and foremen they can so 
arrange matters that this spirit 
should permeate everywhere, and 
something of the same graciousness 
and thoughtfulness which a parent 
feels for the younger children should 
find its way to every member of the 
staff* 

Under an arrangement of this kind 
hours of labour would be shortened 
wherever they were found to be too 
long for the wellbeing of the work¬ 
men ; for where the true welfare of 
each individual craftsman is being 
sought after, labour conditions will 
be made healthier, and one great 


source of human misery will thus 
be appreciably reduced. 

The worker would also, under these 
conditions, enjoy greater security of 
employment, and working from the 
higher motive of goodwill to all, he 
would not only become more capable 
and efficient, but would reach out to 
a higher level of manhood. And 
last, but not least, he would not see 
the workhouse staring him in the 
face at the end of his life's labours, 
for in every successful business foun¬ 
ded on this basis it would be found 
desirable and necessary for the 
management to establish a pension 
fund, either from the profits of the 
business or by joint contributions* 

To evoke these better conditions, 
and to create the atmosphere in 
which these ideals might become 
realised, all that is needed is a little 
wider expansion of the social cons¬ 
cience ; and a little more of human 
sympathy and good management; 
together with some increase of 
knowledge of the fact of the un¬ 
derlying unity which exists between 
one human being and another. 

The essence of family wellbeing is 
mutual toleration, sympathy, and 
love; and these qualities generally 
make themselves manifest wherever 
the elders in the family are radiating 
this spirit and seeking the welfare of 
each member of the household. In 
the movement for better social condi¬ 
tions the employers should, therefore, 
lead the way; and speaking as an 
employer I am bound to say that 
the more successful firms might do 
much more for the common good 
than they do at present; efforts 
in this direction would not only do 
good to all concerned, but the final 
effect would be a gradual raising of 
the general level of comfort 
It is a fact of experience that there 
is 'nothing which brings so large a 
reward as being kind and considerate 
to those about us. 

It is not in the sum of things so 
very important as to which economic 
system we may live under, if so be 
that the spirit of love and goodwill 
passes down from the more advanced 
to the less advanced; but no 
industrial or social arrangement how¬ 
ever perfect, will be found to work 
satisfactorily wherever this spirit is 
absent; and what is more, none will 
work ill where it is present. 

What we need, then, is a new 
Socialism, one which is constructive 
rather than destructive; which does 
not rest its case on fallacy but on fact; 
which makes its appeal to the self¬ 
giver and not to the self-seeker, and 
not to one class only but to all. 
Which appeals to the higher and 
nobler instincts of our nature, and 
does not address itself to the lower 
and baser; which does not seek 
to pull down those who are above, 
but to raise those who are below. 

Such a Socialist would not concern 
himself in the least with the short" 
comings of other people but would 
devote the energy thus saved to the 
correction of his own faults* 

1 am of opinion that a movement 
in this direction is the great need of 
our times ; it would bring good to all 
and evil to none; it would confer 
benefit upon employers and em¬ 
ployees alike, and would infuse into 
Society a new and regenerating 
power; and increased material pro* 
gress would be the least of the 
blessings which this new and better 
Socialism would set moving* 

Joseph Bibby. 
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Lessons derived from the 
Doctrine of Karma. 


HpHHRIi are many people who 
think that the doctrine of 
Karina is so vague and un¬ 
certain, so altogether beyond our 
km, and so devoid of help or use for 
our present life, that it - is a sheer 
waste of time to give to it any thought 
whatsoever. But this is a grave 
mistake. The lessons derived from 
the doctrine of Karma are of the 
utmost practical value in teaching 
all classes of people to live a happy 
and useful life. 

One of the first things it teaches 
is that the conditions of life in which 
we now find ourselves have been 
brought about by laws which work 
with absolute and unfailing justice. 
The limitations which so circum¬ 
scribe our activities are the barriers 
which we ourselves have wrought 
by our own previous actions or 
thoughts. The burdens we have now 
to bear, and the seeming unnecessary 
and useless material obstacles which 
thwart our higher aspirations, are 
llie web which we ourselves have 
spun. The knowledge of this alone 
should make us cease to murmur or 
to be filled with envy or bitterness of 
any sort. But the teaching of Karma 
does not only tell us that everything 
is our own fault, and that we must 
just make the best of things. It is 
not only a heartless voice of scorn, 
for, besides being a relentless truth 
teller, it is also the voice of comfort 
and encouragement. It assures us 
lhat the sorrows and trials from 
which we stilfer are not sent us 
through malice, and that they are 
allowed to remain with us, not 
because there is no great and kind 
Power beside us, and above us, and 
everything else, but because they 
contain the lesson we require for 
further development. We are further 
taught that there are angels to help 
us learn these lessons. We can refuse 
to learn them, of course, and can 
turn our backs upon the angel who 
sets the task for us, and who is 
ministering to us. But if we do, that 
same angel will meet us again at a 
further point in our journey, and the 
lesson will be more distasteful then, 
and harder still to learn. We may 
turn aside yet again, perhaps, but 
there are other angels, too, and they 
will drive us forth from the flowery 
meadow in which we would wander 
at ease; and because we must go 
forward, and must learn, and because 
not even the very least, nor the very 
worst of us, is ever neglected, the 
angel with the fiery sword will at 
length drive the unwilling soul along 
its destined Path—a path which is 
steep and rough, and flowerless now, 
because it lias been so long neglected, 
and because no seeds of Love or 
Beauty have been planted there. 
And now, at last, while the angel of 
the fiery sword stands behind, and 
high boulders are on every side, that 
other angel will once again present 
the unlearned lesson. This time 
there is no way of escape. Yet even 
now, the angel who seems so cruel is, 
in reality, ministering to the erring 
soul with an unfailing love. His 
desire is still to help, to guide, and 
to comfort. And as soon as the 
struggling soul has ceased his futile 


efforts to resist his destiny, as soon 
as he accepts what is really the cup 
of his salvation, and drinks it with 
a vivid faith and a heart that is 
calm and brave, the angels will waft 
him o’er the chasms of darkness; 
they will lead him through the 
forests of the night and bring him 
a I last to a fragrant meadow where 
there are joys and beauties never 
dreamed of, and where the peace of 
God passeth all understanding. 

In like manner, we are taught 
that it is useless to evade any duty 
whatsoever, no matter what the 
motive may be. The duty which 
was neglected or scamped in order 
that we might have time for some¬ 
thing we liked better—or for some¬ 
thing, indeed, which seemed higher 
and nobler—will only confront us 
again. And those deeds which we 
performed in stolen time will bear 
for us nothing but poisonous fruit, 
because, until we have done absolutely 
all that is given us to do, we are 
not ready for anything else. This 
does not mean that we must crush 
every ambition and aspiration. By 
no means. It simply means that the 
desire of the heart must be kept 
under control. It must be kept in 
the background until the right to 


From the paititinfi b> Lorenzo Lotto, of Florence.] 


obtain it has been won. It must 
never be allowed to sap the energy 
or dull the thought required for the 
task in hand. Such action would only 
hinder instead of helping, for it is the 
mastery of the lesson contained in 
the present duties and in the present 
trials and difficulties which will fit 
us for the thing we desire, or for 
something very much better. We are, 
after all, like little children in the 
eyes of the great angels who guide 
us. They are fitting each one of us 
for a nobler and a better life than 
we can think of, and as we grow our 
desires fall away and change, so that 
very often we are mercifully thankful 
that we never obtained them. 

We are further taught that when 
we chafe at the limitations of our 
surroundings and weary with the 
monotony of the daily round, we 
are but adding to our difficulties if 
we seek to escape by idle pleasure or 
wild excitement. Our only wisdom, 
our only hope, is to love more, work 
more, and learn more, where we are. 
We shall then find that the high 
walled enclosure, from which we 
have wished to escape, will bloom 
with flowers that are rich and rare; 
and if we follow the pathway of 
Love, we shall, perhaps, be led, at 
length, to the open space we longed 
for. And all those who have been 
led to it by Love shall find it a world 
of rich delight. But those who have 
sought it through ambition, restless¬ 
ness, greed, or any other way, shall 
eventually find it a weary waste and 


THE THREE AGES OF MAN, 


a deadly terror. They will come 
back at last to the little garden they 
had left, and they shall find that all 
the flowers are dead, and that weeds 
have sprung up everywhere. The 
labour which might now have been 
ended must be begun again. And 
how much harder will it be than 
before I 

Thus are we taught to put away 
all idle desire, and to allow the 
good angels to guide us, accepting 
gladly their gifts of joy and sorrow, 
making the very best of them, and 
using them to improve our inmost 
souls. It is that which is within us 
which really settles our destiny, and 
if we are gloomy and loveless we 
cannot expect life to be beautiful 
for u$. The ugly and painful things 
will come to us again, and yet again, 
until we have learned to meet them 
and conquer them in a beautiful 
spirit. Every thought, big or little, 
helps to build our future dwelling 
place. The good ones are like the 
windows, letting in the glorious sun¬ 
shine ; but the wrong and ugly ones 
are the dense walls of the prison-house. 

And so we see that one of the great 
lessons to be learned from the 
doctrine of Karma is to rise from 
the valley of despair and to seek to 
be delivered from the bonds of 
desire and selfishness. And for this, 
Love is the only way, and the only 
key to deliverance. Love is the 
teacher, the light, and the life. 

h Marian Bjorn. 


[Copyright—Braun & Co, 


T Fnijlish-speaking people any study of the successive stages of human development recalls the immortal reflections which 
Shakespeare put into the mouth of the melancholy Jaques. But. though artist and dramatist lighted on a similar idea, no collusion 
1 darism need suspected. This picture, at any rate, was painted long before "As you like it" was written. Lorenzo Lotto, 
on/ohhe greatest portrait-pa inters whoever lived, died in Italy when Shakespeare was but two years old, and it is unlikely ihat the 
l! uer h-ul ever heard of him. Shakespeare/s seven stages Lotto condensed into three ; and they are stated with more philosophy, but 
^ -^vit than fell from the lips of the cynical Jacques. We have the Impressionable Age, when character is forming ; the Middle 
W- when character is ripe ; and finally the Wise Old Age, when experience has added to knowledge the understanding it alone can 
^ VV tvpes chosen are very pleasing. The youth (very different from Shakespeare’s " whining schoolboy ' } is serious and sweet; 
Unhandsome man who is teaching him is gentle and refined: and the old man on the left is calm and sage; a philosopher of a 

So era lean cast. 
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Hark.: this is how it talks 
44 / have no patience with you! ” 
44 / cannot understand how you 
can be so careless!” 

** 1 am tired of telling you that! ” 
u l haven't time, sonnie; run 
away! ” 

44 I must have some time to 
myself! ” 

“ / do not like that woman ! I 
wish she would keep away! ” 

44 / will not be bored with those 
tiresome people—/ am f not at 
home! * ” 

44 / wish you'd hurry a little, we 
shall never get there at this rate! ” 
Etc., etc. 


Illusion. 


And yet, it is all Illusion—pure 
Illusion—from start to finish, if we 
could only realise it. 

Deep down, if we only listen for a 
moment— 

44 l, the real I, can be patient! ” 

44 1, the Higher Self, can and do 
understand! ” 

“I, Divine Love, am never tired of 
telling you!” 

44 1, the Christ within, always have 
time for the little ones— my time 
can wait 1 ” 

44 1, God in me, love that woman. 
1 am glad of the chance to help her 
in any way I can 1 ” 

44 l, the Spirit, am 4 at home s to 
all who need me.” 

44 I am in no hurry! H was 
Illusion 1 " 

The whole difficulty seems to lie 


in the re-adjustment of our identity 

We have to learn, by constant 
practice, to identify ourselves with 
the Higher instead of the lower Self; 
to remember to stop and think before 
we speak ; to pause before we act, 
and listen. 

There is always the still, small 
voice waiting to be heard, if we can 
only learn to hear if. Why should we 
go on blindly obeying every impulse 
of our different bodies, when once we 
have seen through them ? 

Perhaps one of the steps towards 
mastering this particular lesson is to 
have more patience with our mental 
or emotional lapses to refuse to be 
utterly discouraged every time we 
forget ourselves. 

We have outgrown many other 
illusions: this is only one more 


From the painting by Sir Ed ward] Bume-J ones. IBartJ THE BALE PUL. HEAD [Copyright-Brawn & Co, 

Perseus, the mythical Greek hero, returning from the conquest of the hideous Gorgon Medusa, finds the lovely Andromeda on the 
point of being sacrificed to a sea monster, and rescues her and wins her love. The dreadful head of the Gorgon, even in death, 
retained the power of freezing into stone all who gazed upon it direct. Hence, to show Andromeda the ghastly trophy of his valour 
which he has taken out of the wallet at his feet, Perseus adopts the precaution of letting her see the reflection only, strictly charging 
her to ** take good heed thou turnest not thine head.” The series, of which the picture forms a part, is one of the artist's most 
important achievements; this particular incident being a piece of poetical embroidery invented by William Morris in bis fine version 
of the tale in ** The Earthly Paradise.' 1 The tale seems to suggest that there may be forms of evil so appalling that to look straight 
upon them would freeze the blood and paralyse the soul. They can only be studied at second hand, and fought and conquered, 
as Perseus fought and overcame the Gorgon, while indirectly glancing at her reflection in his shield. Every teacher holds up to 
us. as In a mirror, the reflections of error to be studied and avoided. If yon will look into the thoughtful article on this page you 
will nnd habits of speech and action mirrored there, to help us by the study of their reflections to avoid the realities. 


A Common 


O NE of the hardest lessons that 
our present 44 Day at school ” 
offers the earnest student, is, 
to many of us, 1 believe, the dis¬ 
tinction between the ego and its 
vehicles of expression—the difference 
between 44 1 ” and 44 myself! ” 

We are so accustomed to think and 
say, 44 / am tired,” “I am hungry,” 
“ I am vexed or ill,” etc., that it 
seems almost impossible to reverse 
the idea, and say: 44 My body is 
tired, or hungry, or vexed, or ill. 
Not I myself /” 

It seems almost an absurdity to 
assert 44 My mind is worrying im¬ 
patiently over that obstacle, but / 
am perfectly calm.” 11 My brain 
refuses to remember, but all the 
time, / know ! ” My body is 
indolent and fearful, but I am brave 
and ready for work.” 

And yet, until we can grasp the 
essential difference between our higher 
and lower selves, there can be no 
great progress made in Steadfastness, 
Devotion, or Gentleness—the three 
virtues on which our Teachers lay 
such emphasis to-day. 

For, so long as we identify ourselves 
with the lower mind, we are more 
or less liable to fall from Stead¬ 
fastness, simply because we are at 
the mercy of every passing breath of 
opinion. 

We know the truth of the Master's 
teaching—our intuition springs to 
meet it in book, or lecture, or personal 
intercourse; and yet, how easy it is 
to fall back into the old habit of 
questioning the authority or accuracy 
of what is taught i Why ? Because 
we allow our mind to impose on us, 
to suggest a more critical attitude, 
or to offer discouraging opinions as 
our own * 

We say, sadly : 44 1 am not quite 
sure, we may be mistaken ! People 
have often been deceived by their 
own imagination. I don't feel certain 
of this, or that; do you ? ” 

The illusion is perfect; but it is 
fatal to Steadfastness, No wonder 
our words and deeds are lukewarm 
in the cause! 

Again, take Devotion. 

How often the physical body 
cheats us out of the hour or half- 
hour we had promised ourselves for 
meditation. 

44 / am so tired to-night,” or 
44 / am so sleepy this morning,” 44 1 
cannot keep my mind on higher 
things,” 44 / simply cannot concen¬ 
trate,” asserts the body ; and we 
fail back into the Slough of Despond 
at the very outset of our new life, 
and wonder why we ever attempted 
such a Herculean task as the control 
of our wretched, little, restless minds ! 

Devotion seems perfectly hopeless, 
while we are under the illusion that 
the physical body is 1 / 

But Action ? That is more hopeful, 
surely. Control of speech and action 
—Gentleness ! That should be within 
the limits of possibility. Only, 
strangely enough, our words and 
actions refuse to come into line with 
our ideals. So long as the Astral 
body can keep up the illusion that 
it is /, we find ourselves, fifty times 
a day, using the old ungentle, 
ungracious words—doing the old 
impatient, selfish, thoughtless deeds, 
that we are secretly ashamed of 
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persistent than the rest, to be 
steadily laid aside. 

We think, when we are young, that 
our physical bodies need a great 
many things they are much better 
without. As we grow older, and 
wiser, we give them less stimulant 
and less rest. We begin to realise 
that the body does not require 
alcohol, or tobacco, or even meat! 
Certainly not nine hours* sleep 1 
That is an illusion of youth. 

While we are children in mind, we 
imagine that we must rush here and 
there, do this or that, risk health, 
and waste money, to gain what we 
call Happiness. 

Older and wiser, we shake our 
heads over the youngsters imitating 
us to-da}'. 

We know it is an illusion ! 

But we have our own illusions 
still. 

We think, because our bodies have 
grown irritable, or exacting, selfish, 
or cruel, with life-long neglect, that 
we are unkind and selfish-—hopelessly 
ttwgentle in our speech and actions; 
and, too often, our first resolute 
attempts to reduce our different 
bodies to their rightful position as 
servants, only serves to strengthen 
the illusion that they are Master. 

It seems that we don't really want 
to be good after all! We xmni, 
apparently, to be lazy, careless, mean, 
selfish, and irritable, all day long! 

All 1 but do we, really ? Stop and 
think 1 Is it not illusion ? The 
Real Self is there all the time, 
waiting patiently for us to listen to 
His voice. All we have to do is to 
Open the door and let the Master in. 
And then—when lire gusts of temper, 
or fear, or worry drive Him out 
again—open the door once more; 
and yet again, once more. 

Each time we side with Him, the 
opposing forces grow weaker. We 
have only to go on ignoring their 
clamour long enough, and we shall 
find them beneath our feet. 

Some of us learn this lesson with 
our hearts, some with our heads. 
The Mystic uses one language to 
express his identity with the Higher 
Self, and the Scientist another; the 
Musician knows what he cannot fully 
express, and the artist sees what he 
cannot reproduce. 

But, by one path or another, men 
are slowly coming to realise that there 
lies something in every mam hidden 
out of sight which is not physical 
sense, or Astral emotion, or Mental 
power. Something behind it all; 
some strange compelling presence, 
which, by whatever name we call it, 
presses steadily and persistently in 
the direction ot Righteousness. 

And, only as they learn, one by 
one, to lay their will beside that 
will, to identify themselves with 
that , can they become masters of the 
senses, emotions, and reason which 
make them Man. 

Amy Hannan. 

--Hi*—- 

D EAR hearts, weep not for me 
when Death draws near,^ 
He comes—All hail, God’s 
messenger !—take heed. 

No sighs, no choking sobs, let my 
heart hear, 

No tears, no prayers, I ask bid 
me Godspeed ! 

Gresford Parker. 


Practical Education. 

I N recent years there has been 
more talk and dispute about 
education than has borne fruit 
in good results. 

This has evidently attracted the 
attention of Mr. Frederick Thoresby, 
who is making an effort to circulate 
his views with regard to the boys 
and girls of average ability, and the 
kind of training which would help 
them to become successful workers 
in the State, instead of failures or 
idlers. 

His suggestion is “ to retain the 
present system of education up to 
say, the age of ten, and from then 
until they leave school (about four¬ 
teen), but which, if possible, should 
be extended up to the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, to have the 


frequently lose their children because 
they do not possess a knowledge of 
the simple rules which preserve 
child-life. 

He considers that the few facilities 
offered by polytechnic and trade 
schools are of small use to the great 
majority, and that serious evening 
study can rarely be superimposed on 
a day's work. 

In short, his plan for the young is— 
train the children to what they can 
best understand, do and be success¬ 
ful in ; train aptitudes as well as 
minds generally, since mental work 
is usually irksome to the average 
boy or girl, while either might be 
developed greatly and be the better 
for training in work which employs 
mind and body. A good deal of the 
failure in life results from a boy's 
being in a wrong groove. Let him staid 


be obtained by money. But to work 
for money only is a kind of slavery. 

Then, as regards the girls, good 
cooking is quite as important as any 
work of the boys in carpentering or 
building. Bad cooking is wasteful 
and unhealthy, and a good cook is 
as valuable a person in the State and 
quite as much much contributory to 
its welfare as a good builder. One 
of the fallacies of the working-classes 
is the necessity of eating meat to 
“ give one strength,” and if good 
meat cannot be had for the money, 
bad is purchased. The result follows 
in diseases like cancer, scrofula, '* bad 
legs," and eruptions. The value and 
even the far greater tastiness of other 
kinds of foods they never know, nor 
that strong and stalwart men can 
live upon food which costs less than 
a fourth of what is charged in the 
meat-market. 

Why should not the girls be trained 
in the matter of foods ? No reforms 
in these matters can take place so 
long as people do not know . But is 
ihere any reason why they should 
always be ignorant of the most vital 
matters in life ? 

And there is a very important 
branch of knowledge of which some 
portions should certainly be taught 
to girls approaching their teens, and 
that is the care of child-life. The 
majority of them will, in all pro¬ 
bability, become mothers, and it is 
especially to the mothers that the 
lives of the children are confided. 

The percentage of the deaths of 
babies and very young children is 
very high, and here we enter upon a 
very large question, which embraces 
parentage; the condition of the 
dwellings of the poor, especially in 
large towns; drinking habits ; here¬ 
ditary diseases; and much which 
would fill many pages. 

But there are certain elementary 
matters relating to food, cleanliness, 
and clothing, which might be taught 
to girls with advantage, and which 
would show them how to protect and 
help any younger children in their 
care, and thus to be prepared to care 
for children of their own in the future. 

Reading, as we do, the reports o! 
the National Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Children, we 
encounter a series of facts absolutely 
appalling, relating to the treatment 
of young children by those who have 
desecrated the very name of fathers 
and mothers. And this in England 1 
It would seem that certain savages 
care for their young better. But 
setting these sad facts aside, and also 
the aspects to which we have referred* 
there is undoubtedly an opening for 
improvement among well-intentioned 
but ignorant people, among whom 
are mothers who feed the baby 
with anything that comes to hand, 
and tie it up in pink and blue ribbons 
while neglecting its bathing, dean 
clothing, and such fresh air as is 
possible. More knowledge — such 
plain, useful knowledge as can be 
given to girls growing up—would 
certainly help this most important 
matter, and tend, to some extent, to 
reduce the infantile death-rate. 

Great changes will sooner or later 
take place in the education of the 
young. But these suggestions only 
involve easy alterations and additions 
to the existing system. There seems 
no reason why they should not 
be tried. 

S. E. Gay. 



From the painting by Gerard Texborch] 


(At the R^ksmtneum, Amsterdam 


PORTRAIT OF MISS HELEN VAN DER SCHALGKE. 

About the year 1(544 the great portrait and genre-painter, Terborch (or 
Ter burg as it is sometimes spelled), then in full practice in Amsterdam, 
was commissioned to paint a prominent minister oi the day, the Reverend 
Henry van der Schalcke, pastor of the parishes of Uitgeest, Edam, and 
Hoorn successively. These are villages not far from the city, still visited 
by the tourist in search of quaintness arid charm. Not only did Terborch 
paint the good preacher, but also his wife and his tittle girl, and to-day all 
three portraits hang together in a permanent home at the great Rijsksmuseum in 
Amsterdam, Here we have the charming picture which the great master 
left of little Nellie. A gentle shy little thing, with great innocent eyes, 
standing primly in her best clothes, holding her little basket on her arm ; 
she realises the very model of childish decorum. Here is a child that one 
has only to " clap eyes on," so to speak, to want to play with. We would 
undertake in less than two minutes to bring up the smile that is just 
beneath the surface of Nellie's eyes, and to win her confidence to show us 
what is inside that pretty basket. In such surroundings she should have 
been well brought up, and no doubt she grew up to be a good woman. 
AI] we know is that she became the wife, in due course, of a certain 
Mynheer Nicholas Eichelberg, and brought him, we hope, little daughters 

of her own. 


lildren taught upon alternate days 
r under some equivalent arrange- 
ent) the elements of practical 
objects ; for instance, in the case of 
}ys: agriculture, building, engineer- 
g, or wood-working; and in the 
ise of girls: house-work, cooking, 
'ess-making, or upholstery.” To 
less last we might add hygiene, for 
L uch of the health of the working- 
asses is risked or injured by a lack 
: an elementary knowledge of sanita- 
on, ventilation, food, and clean!i- 
Slattemlv and careless mothers 


in his early years with something 
that interests him and takes hold of 
him, and his faculties will increase in 
power and his whole being be stimu¬ 
lated and brightened. There is 
nothing sadder than to see a human 
being toiling like a mere machine, 
hedged in by a routine of labour 
which has no interest for him, and 
which he leaves as a child leaves a 
hated task, only enduring it because 
the conditions of this world are such 
that a nun cannot live without food 
and shelter, and that these can only 
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JESUS INSTRUCTING NICODEMUS. 

This meeting was one of singular interest and importance. The prudence of Nicodemus in taking every 
precaution to avoid compromising his position as a ruling Pharisee, while obviously impressed by and sympathising 
with the Master's teaching, and desiring to leam more, has an air of timidity and want of frankness. His reception 
shows that the Master was not of that opinion, but. on the contrary, respected his scruple3* One realises that Jesus 
welcomed secret supporters as well as open followers. From each is expected what is suitable from him. The 
enthusiasm of youth is capable of quixotic heroism, of acts of dramatic self-sacrifice,-of leaving all to follow the 
Master's call. But Nicodemus was a wise, clear-headed, experienced man of affairs. It is clear that he never 
contemplated taking any dramatic step, or departing from the guidance of his prudence and good sense in the Master s 
service ; nor did the Master ask from him anything of the kind. Not to him was the command given “ to take 
up thy Cross and foDow Me / 1 nor the task set " to sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.” But the Master 
knew that He had here a friend, and a man of trained intelligence, and did Nicodemus the compliment of putting 
before him the most vital and profound truths of His whole teaching; stating them almost abruptly .without explanations, 
expecting the mind of His hearer to he developed sufficiently to grasp them without difficulty. One cannot say that 
this altogether proved to be the case. Nicodemus very soon got out of his depth and had to ask for explanations. 
To live naturally one must be bom, and to live spiritually also requires an act of birth, a certain definite touching, 
and awakening or expansion of the higher nature. This was clearly the step on the path next in front of this Master 
in Israel, and Jesus gently twitted him on the fact that a man so conspicuous as a religious teacher had not 
already taken it. It is a question of evolution. Man begins to unfold his mental powers at a certain stage of his 
growth ; and correspondingly at another stage he unfolds the latent powers of the Spirit. All are needed for the 
complete man—the Superman—and it is evident that Nicodemus was now feeling his way, and ready to take the 
next step in this direction ; and, as always happens in such cases, he was brought by karmic law to the Master who 
could rightly direct him. The picture is also very suggestive of the difference between the ordinary religious man 
and the Christ, the latter being distinguished by a larger tolerance and sympathy for those less advanced than 
Himself, qualities which are not always in evidence amongst even His own followers. 


On Love. 

W ILL love ever triumph over 
selfishness and materialism ? 
In other words, can it be 
said that the time is ever likely to 
come when love will be accepted as 
an ultimate principle of life; the 
source of all human conduct; the 
determinant of all mai/s relation¬ 
ships ? These questions carry us to 
the very heart of those vital social 
problems which are engaging the 
minds of Idealists and reformers 
everywhere, at the present time. 

The answer to these questions must 
necessarily depend upon the answer 
we give to a further and more 
fundamental question, viz.; Is love a 
sufficient principle of life, a guarantee 
of highest well-being, of the fullest 
and richest life ? Obviously, men 
and women cannot act in a way that 
mitigates against their own highest 
good, or does not, in some way, 
enhance their well-being. Thus, I 
contend, that one of the most urgent 
needs of the times, is to inquire into 
and demonstrate, the value of love 
as a life-producing principle; show 
and prove that love is an adequate 
principle of life, the condition of the 
very highest attainment and well- 
being. It is not enough to have 
vague notions about love; to feel 
that it is all right to make occasional 
manifestations of it, just when one 
happens to be in good humour. 
Rather have we too long regarded 
it thus lightly, and the time is now 
come when we may inquire as to its 
real nature, significance, and value. 
That love is a negation of selfishness 
in all its forms there can be no 
doubt; but does love pay? Are 
its rewards as regards life, well¬ 
being, happiness, adequate ? 

We all know the grandeur and 
sweetness of love; and we all in¬ 
stinctively feel how beautiful life 
would be if more of it were manifested. 
Then why do we not put more faith 
in it ? Why not launch out, as it 
were, on the barque of love, and trust 
more completely that which we feel, 
in our highest moments, is the true 
method ? \ hold that love is the most 
potent life-principle we possess. It 
is the condition of the highest well¬ 
being for man and woman alike, in 
that it brings us into touch and 
union with others. Love is that which 
makes free and hallowed intercourse 
between men possible; opens the 
doors of that inner sanctuary of the 
soul whence come all those sublime, 
entrancing, and inspiring manifesta¬ 
tions—beautiful thoughts and deeds, 
works of art, acts of kindness, en¬ 
couragement and help—which we ail 
instinctively feel are life's most 
potent and abiding treasures. Love 
is the universal language, that 
whereby the heart of man is every¬ 
where quickened, inspired, made to 
reveal itself in noble and exalted 
forms; it is by its agency that 
channels of sweet and beautiful 
communion are opened up. And that 
man is richest—richest in all that 
makes life most worth living—who 
is most closely related to the greatest 
number of other beings. Moreover, 
love breaks down the barriers of 
race, of caste, and class: charges 
the spirit with new vitality, and makes 
it a perennial force of attraction and 
inspiration. For true love is demo¬ 
cratic, universal boundless; and 
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the man who knows it not knows not 
life. Thus, I maintain, that the 
reason we do not trust our instincts 
with respect to love, is that we do 
not realise that man is veritably a 
spiritual being, and has relations 
on that plane with all other men : in 
brief, is one with them, so that no one 
is injured but be suffers, and no one 
is blessed but he shares in the blessing. 

It used to be assumed—nay, de¬ 
finitely believed and openly declared 
—that spiritual life could only be had 
in relationship with God ; but to-day 
we are coming to realise that we all 
partake of the Divine, in whom we 
live and move and have our being. 
Not only is communion with God a 
spiritual activity, but fellowship with 
man also. And the key to this life 
of fellowship is love ; or, what 
necessarily springs out of love- 
service. To serve is to win the right 
and to create the power, to appreciate 
the labour of others. Love or service 
is the most abundantly-rewarded 
activity man can engage in. Nothing 
—no form of energy—is so potent 
to help, inspire, and bless. All the 
pleasures of wealth and luxury—the 
chief objects of the men and women 
of our time—are poor and valueless 
compared with the products, the 
delights, and manifestations of love. 
Lavish time and wealth on physical 
pleasures, and in a very few years 
you will be faced with spiritual 
bankruptcy, astonished that with so 
much promise, so much effort, so 
much power and opportunity, you 
have reaped so little ! Every worldly- 
successful man has that experience, 
sooner or later. Bui love 1 and yours 
will be a full inheritance of rich sweet 
life; for you will possess a wealth 
that is eternal— and you will make 
helpful relations with your fellows, 
which will be a blessing for all time. 
Spend a shilling on physical pleasure, 
and, to-morrow, you will have 
forgotten all about it, and will possess 
nothing; but spend it on making 
a fellow-creature happy, and you 
may make a friend, who will delight 
in opening his heart and expressing 
himself to you as long as consciousness 
exists. Love is life, because fellowship 
is life. To be selfish is to seek dead 
things; it is, indeed, to die, for it 
closes the heart and stultifies the 
soul; and not our own only, for no 
man liveth to himself. Selfishness is 
suicidal; the grave of the spirit; 
that which involves the Joss of life's 
choicest and richest fruits. 

When we have grasped these 
fundamental facts, we shall be in 
a position to understand Christ’s 
doctrine of self-sacrifice. It is not 
the case, as is commonly thought, 
that Christ preached absolute self- 
sacrifice. Life cannot rest on a 
negation, and Christ realised that as 
much as any one. To Christ, self- 
sacrifice was a means to an end, 
a condition of self-realisation, of life. 
And if Christianity, or any ottier 
religion, cannot bring life to men, 
make possible a richer, fuller exper¬ 
ience, it must fail. Christ deliberately 
said, over and over again, that He 
came that we might have life: not 
existence merely, but a “ more 
abundant life.” Moreover, Christ 
lived an intensely social life; which 
fact, along with His definition of 
“ the whole duty of man ” viz.: to 
love God, and one’s neighbour as 
oneself—proves that He believed that 
life ought to be spiritual in its social, 


or man-to-man, relationships, as well 
as in his relationship with the 
Supreme Being. The sacrifice which 
Christ preached was always the 
sacrifice of the lower for the higher, 
of the material and temporal for the 
spiritual and eternal. To sacrifice 
wealth for love is not to sacrifice 
life, but to gain it; for it is 
to establish onesell in a profound 


Front the painting by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart, I 


spiritual environment, and thus to 
clothe one’s life with new reality, 
with love and beauty. It is matter, 
the love of things physical and 
transient, that slays and enslaves 
men; and if we saw things truly, 
we should realise that only as we 
subordinate the material to the 
higher and purer love of the spiritual, 
do we really come into touch with 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


the deeper springs of being, become 
true men and Sons of God. 

And the time has now come when 
this great spiritual truth can be 
grasped and applied, and love made 
the fundamental principle of life. 
Hitherto, it has been scarcely possible 
to accept and apply such a principle, 
for the reason that, not till the human 
spirit has reached a certain level of 


[Copyright—Braun & Co, 


This touching and beautiful incident is the culmination of the glorious and significant old-world story of Cupid and Psyche. Psyche 
is the Greek word for ' L soul Pl ; and, through her story of romantic adventure and misfortune, there runs, like a golden thread, a deep 
allegorical meaning ; a shining manifestation in poetic guise of the dealings of Love with the Soul. In the picture we see poor Psyche 
in a death-tike slumber; worn out by her wanderings, her miseries, and the fearful tasks which had been set her at the command 
of Venus. The soul has reached a point were it can suffer no more ; where the very capacity for suffering has been exhausted. Her 
last dread errand had been to Hades itself. We see the towers and walls of the gloomy city of death and hell, from which she has 
just dragged herself to fall exhausted near a fountain. At this moment when almost all is lost comes Love^ stooping from Heaven 

to the rescue. , , ■% 

£t And kneeling down, he whispered in her ear. 

Rise, Psyche, and be mine for evermore/' 
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development, perfected itself through 
the long processes of civilisation—by 
numerous attainments and achieve¬ 
ments, countless battlings and vic¬ 
tories, ceaseless efforts to find out 
God, truth, life, in and through 
religion, philosophy, and art, etc.— 
can one realise that kinship with 
all other men. It is true that 
Christianity was formally accepted 
by Europe centuries and centuries 
ago; but then, Christianity was 
the climax of a very advanced 


civilisation, and could not possibly 
be appreciated in its spiritual fulness 
by Europe in the early stages of its 
development. It was not until post- 
Puritan times that we began to hear 
about the social teachings of Christ; 
about love to man as a principle of 
life ; as, up to that time, the spirit 
of man had not been conceived of 
as a real and vital thing; a life- 
producing agency. Throughout the 
history of Puritanism, communion 
with God alone was thought to have 


a spiritual value; indeed, in those 
stern times, as well as during the 
entire history of Monasticism, man 
was regarded as a sinful and un¬ 
worthy being, without merit; to show 
love to whom was sin, a sign of human 
weakness, a direct robbery of God. 

But such an ideal no longer 
attracts the more advanced people 
of our race: our intenser social 
consciousness revolts against it. By 
slow degrees the spirit of man has 
developed, until we have come to 


From the painting by W. Rouguereju] 


A NEST OF CUPIDS. 


[Copyright—Braun & Go. 


This charming picture by the veteran French painter is primarily designed to please the eye, but it also possesses a 
playful and poetical significance. The artist has brought to it those great powers of graceful fancy, fine draughtsmanship, 
composition., and originality of arrangement which have won him his reputation. We see a young and lovely maiden 
stepping forth, as it were, from girlhood to womanhood. Upon her descends, like a swarm of wasps, a flight of dis¬ 
tracting little cupids; threatening, whispering, suggesting, cajoling. She raises her arms to protect herself against the 
attack, and to ward off the chattering swarm. They are thoughts, these pretty Cupids. Some, perhaps, are of the kind 
that waste our time, and mislead and hinder us ; but others whisper of a golden future, in which love and duty, walking 

side by side, promise happiness and peace. 


realise that the love of man is just 
as holy and as much a means of 
spiritual life as is the love of God. 
Rightly conceived, our relationship 
with our fellow-men ought to be as 
spiritual as our relationship with 
God. In the far-distant past, man 
was more a body than a soul; a 
physical rather than a spiritual 
being. But, at last, the spiritual 
forces which have underlay the 
civilising process, from the beginning 
of human society, are rising into 
consciousness, and are enabling us 
to see that the process of civilisation 
has for its aim and end the develop¬ 
ment of the soul. In any true life, 
as in any truly progressive society, 
life becomes more and more spiritual, 
with the growth of years. And 
because we are discovering that 
social life is spiritual life, we are 
able to see that the domain of the 
spiritual kingdom is ever widening. 

It is this great discovery of the 
■ spiritual value of human fellowship 
that is going to rid the modern world 
of its great and lamentable social 
evils; it will redeem the men who 
have been overwhelmed with the 
lust for power, and those who have 
been overcome with vice, ignorance, 
and sin; it will create the brotherly 
atmosphere out of which great pro¬ 
gressive movements' will be born, 
and will, finally, bring the reign of 
peace and goodwill to our sore- 
stricken earth. Love is irresistible; 
and to discover the road to a more 
beautiful and abundant existence, 
a richer and fuller experience, is to 
walk in it. - 

Materialism has had a long reign, 
but the day of its termination is at 
hand. For over fifty years, we of 
the West have been developing our 
minds and quickening our wits; 
but, lacking the gift of love, we are 
threatened on all hands with strite 
and discord; with the result that 
some of the most “advanced” 
nations of the earth are being 
brought to the verge of ruin and 
despair. The hope of our age lies 
in the cultivation of this higher 
principle of love; in the discovery 
of the life-yielding powder of fellow¬ 
ship. At all costs, materialism and 
selfishness must be abandoned; for, 
in an age so full of spiritual possibili¬ 
ties as ours, they are suicidal; a 
huge menace to well-being and^ pro¬ 
gress. Happily, there are signs of 
a great spiritual awakening. Above 
the roar and rattle of the street and 
market-place, we can hear the call 
of the enlightened; beneath the 
surface of our clamorous life, we can 
feel a new pulse beating; beyond 
the glare and glamour of our lurid 
and over-coloured life, we can see 
a clear white light breaking. The 
dawn of a new day is at hand, the 
day of our salvation. The love 
triumphant is approaching ■ the love 
that opens the door to the greatest 
thing in the world—LIFE; the 
love that is of God, and that, like 
God, is infinite and eternal. 


Wilfred Wellock. 
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" Love watcheth, and sleeping slumbereth not: 
When weary it ■ is not tired: 

When frightened it is not disturbed; 

When straightened it is not constrained; 

But, like a vivid flame and a burning torch, 

It mounteth ever upwards 
And securely passeth through all. 

WTiosoer'er loveth knoweth the cry of this Voice" 
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It matters not how straight 
the gate, 

How charged with punish¬ 
ment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul” 

JAS. R. LOWELL. 
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,Mfe may change, Bui it mayfly not; 
3&pe mqy mated. But can die not; 
tfrutB Be wiled. But stillit Burnetii: 
Sove repulsed. But it returnetB.. 
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T HE present issue of Bibby’s 
Annual is emphatically a war 
number, and nearly the whole 
of the contributions, both literary 
and artistic, have been suggested 
by the conditions in which we have 
been living during the past nine or 
ten months, 

A war between professedly Christian 
nations, which has let loose so much 
destructive energy, and which has 
been carried out on the one side 
regardless of the welfare of non- 
combatants, is a tragedy which in 
this twentieth century of the 
Christian Era rivets attention, and 
raises problems which are well-nigh 
insoluble. 

Whatever divergent explanations 
may be put forward, there are one 
or two aspects of the subject which 
may claim to rank as certainties. 

We know, for example, that 
the things which come into the life 
of an individual or a nation are 
somehow related to antecedent 
causes; that they come by pro¬ 
cesses controlled by the law of cause 
and elTect; and by subtle and 
unknown ways the events which 
occur in our life are those which 
rightly belong to us. 

We know, moreover, that all 
strife has its rise in ignorance; 
that uncharitableness, intolerance, 
and selfishness, which are but 
different forms of ignorance, produce 
discord ; and that wherever there is 
an atmosphere of goodwill and 
charity, there unity and harmony 
are always to be found. 

in the light of these facts, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the 
present war amongst the nations 
must be the natural outworking 
of pre-existing uncharitableness, in¬ 
tolerance, and ignorance, and could 
not have happened had the spirit of 
goodwill and brotherhood been abroad 
amongst the peoples of Europe. 

In this respect Germany must be 
written down as the chief sinner; for, 
judged by her policy and deeds, 
it is clear that she had set her mind 
not upon the helping of her neigh¬ 
bours, but upon national aggrandise¬ 
ment, irrespective of the welfare of 
other peoples. 

There, I think, must be placed the 
primary cause of the present trouble. 

1 hope my German readers will 
excuse me if 1 state quite frankly 
that in my opinion the action of 
Germany in provoking the war, 
and the methods which she has 
adopted in carrying it on, have 
been altogether lacking in the sense 
of honour and responsibility, and 
cannot be justified by any law of 
God or man; and, for this reason 
alone, she is bound to be an 
enormous loser in all that makes a 
people truly great. 


It is, however, in the hour of 
suffering and loss that the scales 
that have hidden the truth from our 
eyes fall aw r ay and we see the path 
from which we have strayed. This 
will doubtless happen to Germany 
before many more months have run 
their course, and she will see and 
realise that if she had only applied 
the same energy, skill and organisa¬ 
tion to the helping of other nations 
which she is now devoting to their 
destruction, the difference it would 
have made to the welfare of Europe, 


and incidentally to her own happi¬ 
ness and progress, would have been 
enormous. 

That she has not known that an 
individual or a nation never does 
right when it does wrong, and that 
she has chosen the path of dishonour 
and strife, when everyone's interests 
—her own most of all—demanded 
that she should tread the way of 
honour and service, is only explicable 
by the fact that self-seekers never 
can see where their true interests lie. 


But why should all the other 
nations be involved in suffering 
and loss through the selfishness of 
Germany ? 

The answer to this question appears 
to be that the nations of the earth 
are really all of one family, and when 


one nation errs from the path of right¬ 
doing all the others suffer with it. 

But Germany has no monopoly of 
the self-seeking spirit; the same 
selfish disregard for the common 
good has been making itself manifest, 
in ever increasing measure through 
industrial and other forms of discord, 
in Russia, France, Belgium, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

if we look at the problem from 
this wider point of view, it is seen 
that Germany is only an instrument 
through which we are receiving the 
results of our own folly, for we our¬ 
selves have been making a fairly large 
contribution in recent years to the 
atmospheric conditions which finally 
culminate in destructive warfare. 

We are. meanwhile, paying heavy 
school wages for lessons which might 
have been learned more economically 
had we known that people who put 


out into the mental atmosphere un¬ 
charitable thoughts are a greater 
danger to the community than those 
who harbour disease germs which 
bring about physical illness and 
suffering. 

Another matter which 1 think the 
War has made clear is that we must not 
look to State management but to our- 
sel ves if we wish to put an end to war. 

No people in Europe have been so 
much controlled by the State as in 
Germany, with the result that she 
has become a centre of danger to all 
her neighbours. 

If State management of. the busi¬ 
ness of a country could ensure indivi¬ 
dual happiness and prosperity, what 
have the States of Europe been doing 
to bring about all this misery ? 

I think, after the present experi¬ 
ence, we may fairly conclude that 
the State will never do for us what we 
ought to do for ourselves, and that, 


if we wish wars to cease, we must set 
about, first of all, to cast out of our 
own hearts and lives the spirit of 
ill-will, intolerance, and all forms of 
uncharitableness. 

If every reader of Bibby’s Annual , 
for example, were to cultivate the 
spirit of helpfulness towards every 
one with whom he comes into 
contact, it would be found that 
the surrounding mental atmosphere 
would no longer be charged with com¬ 
bustible materials, and that strife 
would not happen in his neighbour¬ 
hood ; and when there are sufficient 
people so minded in any country, 
wars will cease for that country; 
and they will not cease otherwise. 

Neither is it necessary to go about 
setting up new political or economic 
systems; for the change in our 
mental attitude towards one another 
will gradually alter the aspect of the 



From the painting by Sir W, Q* Orchardman, R.A.] [By .urangementwithtlie Owners of the Copyright 


ON THE NORTH FORELAND 

ThU is an unusual work by this fine painter, whose work concerned itself more with interiors than outdoor 
effects. We see a young girl walking along the edge of the cliffs with free sndi careless grace, exulting in the 
sunlight and the Slue sea, and breathing in with pure delight the health’giving breezes that come with 
sufficient strength to make it necessary to hold her bat In position, it is a charming picture of happy 
wholesome English eirlhood, and is said to be a portrait of the paintcCs daughter. The late Sir W. Q. Orchardson 
painted this work as his Diploma picture on election to the Royal Academy in 1S90. 


world and will conform the outward 
conditions to our own character. 

There is, however, as Shakespeare 
pointed out long ago, some soul of 
goodness in things evil, would men 
observingly distil it out. And there 
are not wanting signs that we are 
beginning to distil tor our future 
welfare useful lessons from our present 
experiences; these lessons have, in 
fact, already brought us a little way 
along the path of progress, for they 
have roused us out of our sloth and 
indifference, and have evoked a more 
enlightened and sympathetic spirit. 

This has made itself manifest not 
only in the character of our young 
men who have so cheerfully risked 
their lives for the common good, 
but also in a general spirit of self- 
sacrifice and a willingness to sub¬ 
ordinate personal interests to the 
welfare of others. 

This is the spirit which, if it be 
carried forward into the times of 
peace, will not only do away with 
war, but will lead to higher levels 
of national achievement than any 
the world has yet seen. 

As a nation, we have had some 
bad Karma to reap, but I think it is 
being worked out cheerfully, and 
many of us will live to be glad that 
we did not shirk the hard task 
that was put upon us when Germany 
invaded Belgium. 


Such are some of the thoughts 
which have occurred to me as the 
present number of Bibby’s Annual 
has been in process of preparation. 

I trust that when the time comes 
round again for the issue of another 
number, the war clouds will have 
dispersed and that 1 may then 
have the pleasure of editing one 
that shall be concerned with more 
congenial themes. 

Happily, war subjects have not 
entirely monopolised our present 
pages, and some of our contributors 
have been able to detach themselves 
from the over-shadowing problem, 
and have discussed other questions 
of interest and value. 

I think, perhaps, the most in¬ 
teresting contribution, apart from 
War subjects, is the article by 
C. Jinarajadasa on “The Power 
of the Intuition ” ; it is written by 
an Indian gentleman who has an 
exceptionally dear insight into the 
deeper things, and whose grasp of 
the English language always stirs me 
to admiration. 

In pursuance of the eclectic 
method which has always been 
adopted in the production of Bibby’s 
Annual , I find that one or two of the 
best halt-tone pictures in this number 
are the work of a German artist. 

And, to crown all, it is a child 
of the land of the Rising Sun to 
whom i am indebted for the simple 
but characteristically beautiful little 
Japanese prayer with which to con¬ 
clude my present observations. 

“ Oh Thou, whose eyes are clear, 
whose eyes are kind, 

Whose eyes are full of pity and of 
sweetness, 

Oh Thou lovely One, with Thy face 
so beautiful 

Oh Thou pure One, whose know¬ 
ledge is within, 

Spotlessly lighted from within, 
Oh Thou forever shining like the sun— 
Thou sun-like in the ways of Thy 
mercy, 

POUR LIGHT UPON THE WORLD.” 
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Art and 

D URING the recent' upheaval 
it seems that the artist’s 
very existence has been for¬ 
gotten by society in general. Few 
have had time to notice that the 
poet’s voice has gradually become 
silent, that the painter’s hand has 
faltered in its task. 

Thoughts and images must have 
surged in the artist's brain, but they 
do not appear to have come to the 
birth; they have been kept back, 
dismayed by the chaos of that great 
outer world where at present aid is 
not wanted. The social life of the 
sentient world, wounded and writhing 
to the very core, has seemed to find 
neither solace nor distraction in the 
things which, in normal times, tend 
to cheer and beautify. 

From the very outbreak of the war, 
art has taken a small place in the 
perspective of life. It has been more 
or less ignored. Public relief funds 
were immediately subscribed for 
almost every class in the community, 
but the artists, those shy and sensitive 
beings who are the first to suffer in 
national disaster, were for the most 
part left to help each other. A be¬ 
numbed and horror-stricken nation 
had no heart for pictures and plays, 
or even for general literature. 

Then valiant efforts were made to 
carry on civil life as usual. On various 
pretexts, such as that of giving the 
proceeds to Relief Funds, concerts, 
plays, and picture exhibitions were 
organised. Painters gave their works, 
and singers and actors their services. 
But even the generosity of artists 
failed to attract attention. Picture 
galleries were deserted, concerts and 
theatres were but sparsely attended. 
Men and women were too sick at 
heart for amusement, or a sense of 
social duty made them ashamed to 
be seen in search of distraction. 
Everyone was bent on philanthropic 
work, preparing for the casualties 
ahead. They were eager to assert 
that they had cut down all personal 
luxuries, that they read nothing but 
newspapers and blue books and 
thought of nothing hut the war. 

At last, after nearly nine months 
of war, there are signs of change in 
this respect. Not that things are 
less serious, or the public less sym¬ 
pathetic. In reality the trouble is 
more widely distributed and more 
fully understood. Many have gone 
under in the financial disaster, and 
an increasing majority have begun 
to feel the pinch of high prices. The 
number of bereaved families becomes 
daily larger, as the list of casualties 
grows more appalling. But there are 
still many in our country to whose 
lives this colossal war has as yet made 
but little difference, and such is the 
wonderful law of Nature, that we are 
becoming accustomed to the strain. 

The human mind adopts itself 
to the most unexpected tragedies, 
and an instinct for self-preserva¬ 
tion arouses the latent longings for 
normal interests; more especially 
just now that winter is over, and 
spring time come again to beautify 
the world, our hopes revive and we 
crave for signs of light and joy. If 
there is a wide-spread feeling that 
mere gaiety and idle pleasures are 
out of place, there is also a feeling of 
re- awakened interest in the side 
issues of life. Books are again in 


the War. 

circulation, concerts and theatres are 
well attended. Soon the desire for 
art in various forms will revive, and 
the artists will be remembered. 

But even amidst books and 


pictures and music, it is difficult 
to turn our thoughts from what is 
happening “ over there w in that 
awful struggle. Thoughts turn to 
the men on land and sea who are 
enduring such hardships to protect 
us who sit at ease, perhaps watching 
the mock sufferings of the stage, 
or finding mental relief in., pictures 
or music. 


The sight of a young soldier 
singing at some amateur concert 
brings tears to our eyes and 
a choking to the throat. To 
think how many like him, full 
of youthful charm and courage, 
are gone, while others lie suffering, 
perhaps permanently disabled, that 
England may live! Here is 


material, if you will, for heroic 
art, for martial music, and for 
such poems as Whitman wrote, 
glorifying the love of comrades 
and the love of country, glorify¬ 
ing “ death that puts an end to 
pain,” 

Come, sweet death I be persuaded O 
beautiful death I 
In mercy come quickly." 


Perhaps only he can enter into 
the spirit of it all, who, like 
Whitman, gives his own soul and 
body to danger, tending the wounded, 
pouring out in active sympathy 
with brave men, the life-force which 
throbs and flows in the series of 
wonderful poems published under the 
heading of Drum-Taps. 


" 1 have nourished the wounded, and 
sooth'd many a dying soldier, 

And at intervals, waiting: or in the midst 
of camp, 

Composed these songs." 

Many artists have gone, as Whitman 
did, to take their share in the fray. 
Conscripts from France amt Belgium, 
volunteers from our country. One 
or two noted writers here have spent 
themselves, to their lasting shame, 



From the painting by Norah NeLlson Gray] THE COUNTRY'S CHARGE. [Copyright t-B&tby's Annual 


A young mother is one of the sweetest sights life shows us : there Is no velvet so soft as her lap, no rose so lovely as her 
smile. In thousands of homes in this land to-day there are mothers and children, just like the pair in this beautiful and 
touching picture, left alone to console themselves by their mutual love as best they can for the absence of the man who has 
risked his life lighting in the cause of right against might. Look at the grave sweet mother embracing her child. 
Think of the sleepless anxiety which she conceals bravely before the baby boy ; who, not understanding, tears her heart by 
frequent wishes that Daddy would come back. These, and such as these, have offered freely the dearest possession they had 
in the world, for the loss of which no real reparation is ever possible. Is it not a very sacred and pressing duty incumbent 
upon each one of us to see that the wives and dependents of our fighting men are honourably and even generously provided for ? 
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in useless criticism and censure of 
the Mother-Country at war; while 
Anatole France, the great French 
writer, to his lasting glory, has offered 
himself at seventy to fight in the 
ranks of his country. No dilettante 
artist this. In spite of his distaste 
for realism in art, ire does not shrink 
from realities. An unsparing satirist, 
lie has never mocked at human 
suffering. Many years ago he wrote 
this : it is on the parched granite 
of pain that man has firmly es¬ 
tablished love and courage, heroism 
and pity, the choir of august laws 
and the procession of terrible or 
delightful virtues, [f that foundation 
failed them, those noble figures 
would all crash together into the 
abyss of nothingness.” 

There seems no fear that the 
foundation of pain will ever be 
wanting in the earth-life. In spite of 
Christian Science and New Thought, 
pain remains with us—a mystery 
and an undeniable reality. Often 
ignored and hidden from sight, it 
is always there, but just now it is 
on a colossal scale and looms large 
on the imagination. Some of the 
undying art of the world was Inspired 
by suffering—by the war of the 
individual with inevitable pain. The 
Iliad, Paradise Lost—Beethoven’s 
Sonatas—Chopin’s Nocturnes—are 
they not the outcome of the artists’ 
fight with pain ? Rembrandt’s 
sombre art, too, surely owes much 
to adversity, and is not less dear 
to the world than lyric art, than 
those songs and pictures which 
immortalise the artist’s joy in 
beauty. 

Art, like religion, has been defined 
as the soul’s means of escape from 
life, from the sordid and gloomy 
things which must be encountered. 
In every church and concert room 
one sees faces marked with this 
longing to escape into a world 
of the imagination. And such a 
thing is art—music more especially— 
that it gives solace even to the un¬ 
cultured. 

Many a Sunday since the war began 
great crowds of anxious men and 
women have gathered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral—civilians, soldiers, sailors, 
refugees in deep mourning—they 
listen with rapt attention as the 
wonderful music ebbs and flows— 
a boy’s pure treble sings “ Oh for 
the wings, for the wings of a dove,” 
and if the words are unfamiliar to 
many, the perfect beauty of that 
voice rising up into the cathedral 
dome must surely bring some joy 
and peace. 

And to many of the men who had 
come there on some impulse, there 
had doubtless come an unwonted 
love for the Cathedral as they 
remembered that “ Bobs,” the idol 
of the army, had recently been 
laid there to rest; and, remem¬ 
bering him, remembering also Lou¬ 
vain and Rheims, they felt suddenly 
resolved to defend, if need he, the 
national Cathedral with their lives. 
Such is the magic power of Art— 
the associations aroused by music 
and by great architecture. 

The artist’s position in war-time 
is by no means enviable. Many 
men are physically unfit, or they 
cannot leave those dependent upon 
them, and, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, such men have ceased to 
count in the world’s activities. 
Those who have volunteered for 
service have accepted enormous risks. 


So slight a thing—slight, that is, 
in proportion to what men are 
now suffering—a maimed finger or 
impaired vision or shaken nerves 
may make their beloved Art im¬ 
possible when war is over. That it 
is good for the artist to get into 
close touch with life he himself 
knows. It may even be good for 
him—egotist as he usually is—to 
realise how well the world can do 


without him. But just now his 
cup of bitterness needs no added 
drops. Men in every branch of Art 
are holding on for a bare existence. 
The writer’s work brings him 
diminished royalties, the painter 
turns his pictures to the wall, and 
makes desultory attempts to go on, 
but why paint pictures which no 
one wishes to look at ? Some of 
our leading writers are writing 


propaganda, thus doing their share 
for the country as teachers of the 
blind. 

Both here and in France, it is 
now said, writers are taking up 
their own work again, discerning 
that the war will come to a dose 
before the time assigned to it. 
When the Art Exhibitions open we 
shall see what has been going on in 
the studios—many abortive efforts, 
no doubt, and perhaps some fine 
things. A new Delacroix may have 
found himself. Zeppelins and sub¬ 
marines, and other things meant 
for destruction, may have provided 
material for cartoonists and painters 
who seek to immortalise the un¬ 
known. 

It is conceivable that the creative 
artist finds it almost impossible to 
concentrate upon his own work; 
for a sensitive mind is hurt to its 
depths by the sheer ugliness of war. 
The fact that it brings out splendid 
qualities and deeds of heroism and 
self-sacrifice does not compensate for 
its horror, for the pain and injury 
inflicted on the human mind and 
body. Even our outlook on beauty 
seems obscured. The earth and sky 
and sea are still beautiful, we know, 
and that “ God’s in His Heaven ” 
we must believe, or lose our sanity. 
But even now, while the earth is 
once again putting on her Spring 
raiment for our delight, and “the 
time of the singing of birds has 
come,” everything seems out of 
joint with this war-stricken world 
we live in. 

One cannot wonder that the poets 
have grown silent, especially the 
lyric poets. This stupendous blow 
to human brotherhood tends to 
numb the imagination, to silence 
the facile flow of words. But the 
silence cannot endure—the world 
must have singers to take up the 
great theme, who, Whitman-like, 
will glorify the gallant episode, the 
immortal deed. Out of the depths 
of human suffering the Renaissance 
must surely dawn. A new civilisa¬ 
tion, and a newly-inspired Art must 
surely emerge. 

J. Quigley. 


T H E RE is no day in my existence 
in which I forget to give 
thanks to the Eternal Power 
who, out of an unconscious Past, 
beneficially called me into the 
Present of this World, a World so 
lovely in its nature and beauty that 
we can imagine nothing lovelier— 
save Heaven, 

To be allowed to dwell at all 
in such a Paradise, made fair with 
everything that can delight the 
eyes or charm the senses, is to 
me sufficient cause for hourly thanks¬ 
giving, and if I were to try and 
count up the blessings which just 
one joy of sight bestows 1 should 
be beggared for all words. 

Life seems to be a glorious oppor¬ 
tunity of which no moment should 
be wasted, a life in which to make 
use of all the best powers which 
Nature and education have bestowed 
upon me. A little space in which to 
perform as many kind actions as 
possible, and to say as many kind 
words as I can, to my fellow creatures 
who are journeying along the same 
road Onward—and Upward. 

Marie Corelli. 



From the painting by Harold Speed] 


SUMMER. 


[Oopyrigh t— B iitby's A n n uat 


Here is a radiant vision ol the year's high noon. The Temple of Summer is a 
rose-covered pergola ; and the high priestess of the season is a young woman who 
stands in the cool shade with all the charm of fresh maturity and glowing health. 
How rich and true are the light and colour of the scene, the suggestion of 
" halcyon weather “ in the shafts of warm sunlight piercing the bower overhead. 
Almost we can feel the warm sweet air, balmy with the scent of flowers, and hear 
the low hum of the bees gathering their harvest, '* I count only sunny hours," 
runs the old sundial motto. It was not, after all, so foolish of the old-fashioned 
story books to count the age of their heroines in summers, for is it not that in 
the summertime that one really lives ; the other seasons have their own charms, 
but w T e feel that Summer is the time for which all the other seasons w f ere made. 
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New Year’s 

W HENEVER a New Year 
begins it is a common 
practice to make resolu¬ 
tions; so many that we never keep, 
some even forgotten before many 
days have passed. Then, too ( so 
many and so varied are the things 
we would like to do, so numerous 
and diverse the failings we would 
like to overcome, that we must often 
have asked ourselves whether there 
was not a resolve which would in¬ 
clude them all, unify and co-ordinate 
them upon one great principle. Here 
the thought comes, clothed in the 
words of a Master of the Wisdom, 
the “ resolve * . * to be one with 
God." That, of a truth, includes 
and absorbs them all. 

For what is it to be one with God, 
and what the path that we must 
follow towards that consummation ? 
That such a wonder exists, that 
such a tremendous happening is 
possible, is evidenced for us over 
and over again in the long story of 
the world's unfolding* Always, in 
all ages, in all countries, there have 
arisen illuminated men, telling us in 
stumbling, faint and broken language, 
because there are no words to tell of 
stick experience, how God sometimes 
arises in the soul of a man, possessing 
him utterly, transforming and trans¬ 
figuring him, so that hereafter he is 
not man but God, lost to himself in 
a deified life of uttermost strength 
and beauty. 

We, too, may unify our lives with 
God. His will. His love, so feebly 
manifest in us at present, because the 
channels of our hearts and minds and 
bodies are so full of other currents, 
so full of smaller purposes, that the 
One Actor, the One Lover, must needs 
find ways less direct to reach His 
world down here* If heart and 
mind and bodily activities were but 
attuned to Him, how great would be 
our power to help, how wonderful 
our understanding and our love, for 
then it would not be our little ways 
in things that found their little 
endings, but His Great Way would 
use ourselves to further, lovely ends* 
Here lies the illuminated life, so 
strong, so full of power. What man, 
thinking himself alone, may never 
do, God in a man will wonderfully 
achieve and render glorious. 

How shall we unify our bodily 
activities ? So many things are 
there to be done, so various are our 
activities and interests. There is 
only one way to co-ordinate them, 
to make them into one whole, and 
that is to string them all upon one 
underlying thought, to judge them 
all from one unswerving standpoint, 
ft is not we who do, but God the 
Doer, Through us He works to 
bring His world to glory, the glory 
of a perfect" plan triumphantly 
achieved. Remember that, and live 
with Him for men, dedicating all 
aims and actions to His service, 
whose joy lies in the service of His 
worlds, i n yet one other way we may 
draw nearer. In all that comes to 
us of joy or sorrow, good fortune or 
mishap, let us but try to see His 
Face, and we shall learn what books 
can never teach us, the wonder and 
the beauty of our life. He who 
would be one with God must gladly 
suffer, for by the way of pain is 
vision won. Not resignation, not 
mere renunciation, leads us thither. 


Resolutions. 

Only the brave and glad acceptance 
of all things as they are for us, 
knowing that in them, however dark, 
however difficult, the One Lord is 
ever teaching us, the One Lover 
ever drawing us into His wondrous 
and eternal Heart* 

And then our hearts—how shall 
we purify them ? “ Because He is 


Love,” said a great Teacher, “ you, 
if you would become one with Him, 
must be filled with perfect unselfish¬ 
ness and love also," The Way of 
the heart is by love, the caring for 
others. By learning all day long 
how we may never hurt, but help, 
all others, is born one day within 
our hearts the love that carries 
upwards, and knows no more the 
many but the One. 

Our minds, what magic shall 


transform our thoughts ? ** If thine 
eye be single," again spake a great 
Teacher, “ thy whole body shall be 
full of light." Therefore, all thoughts, 
all learning and all wisdom must be 
directed to one only ending, the under¬ 
standing of God's world and all His 
people* There is no knowledge so 
worth our gaining. Wondrous and 
full of meaning is our life, and he 
helps most who understands it best. 

Clara M. Codd. 


From the painting by Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema. R.A.] J hi CON FID E N C E * [Copyright—L. H. Letevrc & Son 

Alma-Tadema, was a Dutchman, and some phases of his art show true lineal descent from the great Dutch painters of the seventeenth 
century, Terbttrg, De Hooghe, Matsu, and the rest; who painted interiors full of rich colour and lovely detail, wherein the stress 
is laid upon the pictorial, rather than the human, interest. In these works well-dressed people are seen quietly engaged in trivial 
occupations of no special significance. They write or read a letter, nurse the baby, receive a music lesson, and so on. Similarly 
in tlm picture the dramatic or subject interest is of the slightest degree. The value lies wholly in the beautiful arrangement the artist 
has created, and in the knowledge shown of the period chosen. Alma-Tadema revelled in the beautiful bric-a-brac of antiquity, 
of which his knowledge was profound. So far as research and study can make it so, we may rely that every detail is correct. 
For many years a steady stream of works came from his brush, reconstituting—often in a very convincing way—the everyday 
life of ancient Rome, Greece, and Egypt. This is one of liis earlier works. We are shown two Roman girls of the patrician class 
seated in the corner of an apartment. They have been exchanging confidences, as girls always have done, and always will do ; 
and one of them is smelling a flower. Wliat have they been talking about ? Who knows ? But human nature being much the same 
now as it was then, it may be safely guessed that their conversation will have included the latest news from their lovers fighting 
with the distant legions against the barbarians of Africa or Britain ; the newest fashions worn by the Roman ladies at the baths 
or in the Forum ; and, possibly, some discussion of the new way the Empress dressed her hair at Caesar's last Imperial banquet. 
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Two Famous Prints by Albert Durer. 


ALBERT DURER, the first of 
Xx all German masters, was 
born at Nuremberg in 1471, 
of Hungarian origin. 

Two of his greatest prints are re¬ 
produced in this number of Bibby’s 
Annual ; tlie “ Melencolia ” and 
“St. Jerome in his Study.” They 
both appeared in the year 1514. 

While both are great works of Art, 
they are not of equal artistic merit 
or intellectual weight. The “ Melen¬ 
colia ” transcends all Diirer’s other 
works by its conception, and by its 
absolutely flawless workmanship. In¬ 
deed, Sir Claude Phillips asks what 
there is in Art that can be said to 
rise higher in creative power than 
this wonderful design. It is the only 
creation by a German artist worthy 


of comparison with the work of the 
greatest Italian, Michel Angelo. 

All are in agreement as to the 
beauty and power of the design, but 
it is when we come to decide upon its 
meaning that discussion begins. The 
artist has paid us the compliment of 
leaving us to use our own brains to 
discover his purpose. The “ Melen¬ 
colia ” is a most fascinating artistic 
conundrum. Though the general 
intent of it is clear, yet the obscure 
symbolism with which it is crowded 
is open to various interpretations ; 
and the commentators differ. 

What is dear is that we are given 
a vision of the creative human Spirit, 
sitting amidst the evidences of her 
activities, brooding over and de¬ 
pressed by her limitations; by the 


consciousness of her nothingness in 
the face of infinity and eternity. We 
strive, and yet there seems so little 
done; we begin so much, and the 
time allotted is so short. 

" Swift as a weaver's shuttle fleet our years; 

Mail goetli to the grave, and where is he f ” 

Everything is begun about her, 
says Mi*. Sturge Moore, but she 
cannot see the end. She is powerful, 
she is capable in many works, she 
has borne children, she rests from her 
labours. It is the Spirit of the 
North, with its industry, its cool- 
headed calculation, its abundance in 
contrivance, its elaboration of duty, 
and accumulation of possessions. 

The point of Diirer’s message seems 
to me to be this—Though the condi¬ 
tions may. seem unfavourable; though 
the ideal ever escapes our grasp; 
though we cannot see the end of our 
beginnings; the work of creation, of 


construction, of aspiration, shall go on . 
The author of the book of Ecclesiastes 
saw what Differ saw, and it led him 
to give it all up and drop out of the 
game, so to speak. But here is 
nothing of the “ fed-up ” spirit that 
asks “ What is the good of any¬ 
thing ? ” Durer is going on. In the 
distance the Comet of disorder and 
dread is setting, and the rainbow of 
hope rises dominant over it. 

Discontent, depression, worry, and 
sadness need not affect our power to 
work; and, as a matter of fact, they 
do not. Some of the best work ever 
done by man has been done—and 
finely done—wholly without cheer¬ 
fulness. Diirer’s own mind was tuned 
in a sombre, serious key. The in¬ 
spiration of Iiis work is always 
austere; and often tragic and pro¬ 
foundly sad. Melencolia (literally 
“dark anger”) was one of the 
conditions under which his own 
work was created; and there are 
many of us who are none too cheerful 
or amiable when we have important 
work in hand. Differ knew that 
“ all noblest things are born in 
agony ”; and he made out of this 
“ dark anger ” of the creative spirit 
his masterpiece; turning his very 
discontent into great art—“ Ah ! but 
a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a Heaven for ? ” 

The details of the design are very 
interesting and amusing. The winged 
figure, crowned with a wreath of 
spleen wort, holding a compass and 
resting her right arm on a closed 
book, has a bag of money at her feet, 
to signify her contempt for wealth. 
On the wall of the tower behind her 
are a bell, and an hour-glass with the 
sands running out. Near them is an 
arithmetical acrostic, which suggests 
the futility of human sagacity—for, 
whatever one does, the same result 
follows. It is the magic quadrant 
of Cornelius Agrippa; a mystic and 
teacher of occult philosophy of the 
time. It totals thirty-four in every 
direction; though why thirty-four 
has never been explained. At the 
Spirit’s feet are tokens of human 
knowledge and power; tools and 
mathematical instruments. The cru¬ 
cible, representing science, and the 
ball, whose contents cannot be 
expressed in figures, are symbols of 
the limitations of the human spirit. 
The ladder against the tower images 
scornfully the pettiness of human 
climbing into the infinite. The child, 
or Cupid, busily writing and reckon¬ 
ing, seated on the millstone, seems 
like a reminder that in the presence 
of the unknowable we are all but as 
children. 

Finally, the sleeping wolf-hound 
contrasts with all the striving and 
seeking of mankind. He lives for 
the moment, accepts his limitations, 
and no spirit of enquiry robs him of 
his sleep. 

The “ St. Jerome ” is the direct 
antithesis of the “ Melencolia.” Here 
we see the student who has found 
complete satisfaction in his work. 

We have left the “ thoughts 
that wander through Eternity,” and 
landed in Diirer’s best parlour in 
summer time. The details, as a 
faithful picture of an interior of the 
time, well repay study. No doubt 
Diirer wished also to convey that the 
peace and happiness of the work in 
hand are largely due to the fact that 
it is the study of the Word of God. 

Harold W. Bromhead. 


From the engraving bv Albert LHlrer] [In tbt Hornby Collection, Liverpool— 

Jrl W L U JC l A. By the courtesy of Lhe Library Committee 

This wonderful design is exactly four hundred years old. With the print of " St, Jerome in his Study,” reproduced on 
the next page, the two roughly correspond to Milton's " II Penseroso " and '* 1/Allegro " ; contrasting, similarly, the austere 
or 4t dour ” human spirit with the cheerful and contented aspect of life. The figure " 1 ** after the name in the inscription 
is believed by some to indicate that the artist intended it to be the first of a series—which, however, he never completed— 
of the four temperaments : Melancholy, Cheerfulness, Grief, and Anger. The meaning of the work has been set forth, as far 
as the present writer is able to do it. in an article which will be found on this page. 
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On Roads. 


From the engraving by Albert DiirerJ tlvT rjT Q G'T'TTTV*/ ^ the Homb 5 r Collection, Liverpool— 

b 1 . JX1KU1V1 & 1 IN niO OIUUY, By thc 0 f the Library Committee 

This beautiful print is considered to be the pendant to the " Melencolia, 3 ' Both are dealt with at length in an article on the opposite 
page. Here are exhibited the peace and quietness of happy and contented work. We see the busy Saint, with his little menagerie beside 
him, completely absorbed. Notice the elaborate finish in the details of his belongings* and the marvellous way the sunlight streams 
in to brighten the scene, This engraving is one of the wonders of the Master. St, Jerome (a.d. 342-420) was a favourite subject in 
Christian Art, He first made the Bible legible in the West by translating the Hebrew into Batin ; and it is in this glorious task that 
Diirer shows him engaged. The lion* which always appears in pictures of the Saint* was a wounded creature whom jerome attended 
at the risk of his life* when the other monks had fled in fear. Ever after, it remained his constant companion and friend. 


O NE day* musing upon 7 Roads* 
they seemed to me to take 
on a new significance* and 
as though they had a message for me 
such as l had never heard before. 
Roads are made by man for man. 
Wherever man goes he makes a road. 
Once they could hardly be called 
roads* being no more than paths or 
trails. Do we not speak* even now* 
of the pioneers of thought as 
u blazing frails ” ? Every well - 
trodden road where human thought 
now travels without let or hindrance 
was once but a trail along which a 
single pioneer made his way with 
untold heroism or* maybe* with 
quaking heart. The pioneers of 
thought have to face, not wild 
beasts indeed, but doubt* suspicion, 
jealousy, enmity* greed, yet pioneer 
they must and will* for the glamour 
of the unknown* the cal] of the 
beyond* is upon them, and whether 
or not, like the Red Indian warrior* 
they put their ear to the trail and 
u hear the tramp of coming millions,” 
or whether they go forth like Abraham 
not knowing whither they go* there 
is no rest for the sole of their foot - 
they must press onward and still 
onward to the very end, 

“ All roads lead to Rome,” it used 
to be said. Even so, with us, all 
roads lead to London. The road em¬ 
bedded in my memory, the country 
road, was the road to London, and 
in due time the irresistible call to 
London made itself heard. The road 
is the great unbroken link binding 
village to town, town to city, province 
to metropolis. It never separates, 
but always unites. We used to hear 
that in great and wonderful London 
the streets were paved with gold, 
and while we did not accept this as 
literally true, we had our secret 
(though more or less undefined) hopes 
as to making our fortune when we 
got there, if all our dreams have 
not been realised, we know that 
that has not been the fault of London 
so much as of ourselves. The lure 
of London is not exercised from a 
distance only; the city lays hold 
of one* and few of those who have 
earned their livelihood there, and 
come into vital contact with its vivid 
and throbbing life, would feel that 
existence away from it was ever 
quite as much at the heart of things. 
Truly it is “ the heart of the Empire,” 
and from the ends of the earth many 
look to it with homage and longing 
who have not seen it as yet, but who 
live in hope of that great delight. 

The mention of “the Empire” 
reminds us, too, that not only 
throughout the Mother Country, but 
in all the Dominions and Colonies, all 
roads lead to the sea. The sea I 
How' it is ihterblended with and 
interwoven in England’s history 1 
Where and what would Britain be 
but for the sea ? And have not the 
seven seas themselves been mapped 
out into roadways over which 
Britain’s ships keep watch and ward 
that the commerce of the world may 
pass in safety and without fear or 
favour ? So all reads, by land or sea* 
lead to Britain, to London, to home. 

Yes, home! “The road leads 
home 1 ” Happy he who, when¬ 
ever and wherever he wanders* knows 
that there is a road which leads 
home : a home whither his spirit 
wings its fleet way without waiting 
for the slower foot to traverse step 


by step the toilsome road: a home 
where he knows that an eye will 
brighten and a face will lighten as 
the sound of his listened-for footstep 
is heard : a home which is a place 
of solace and rest after the burden 
and heat of the day* and where 
fresh inspiration is gathered and 
garnered for the duties of the morrow : 
a home which grows more precious 
as life westerns and as the shadows 
lengthen, 

“If is a long lane that has no 
turning.” The Roman road went 
straight ahead, careless of mountain 
or valley* and curveless; but the 
charm of the English road lies in its 
change of vista, its winding ways* its 
lack of sameness and monotony. 
Now it winds to the right* then to the 
left* now up hill, then down dale. 
So with the roads of life: we start 
out in the morning of each day. little 


knowing what sights or scenes or 
sounds will have greeted or saddened 
our eyes and ears ere night closes in 
upon us. Now we are in the valley 
of humiliation* or the valley of 
decision (or indecision), the valley 
of bereavement* of pain or strain, of 
doubt or difficulty; now we are 
upon the mountain of vision, of 
aspiration, of rejoicing, of “sure and 
certain hope ” that “ maketh not 
ashamed.” Still* taking the long and 
the true view* the road* while it 
winds, winds upward as well as 
onward. There are many resting- 
places* yes* and many tryst mg- 
places of happy friendships, along the 
way, to stimulate and to strengthen 
us to breast the further ascent, and 
so that we may not be utterly cast 
down by the pressing but passing 
difficulties of the way. So the poet 
rightly sings 


<f Does the road wind uphill all the way ? 

Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day's journey take the whole 
long day ? 

From morn till night, my friend," 

u The very end ? ” “ Till night ? ” 
But what comes after the night ? 
Is “ the very end ” the very end, or 
is it not* rather, a new beginning— 
the new beginning ? Are there not 
loads in the hereafter ? When we 
have attained to freedom from the 
body, does not the spirit retain its 
appetite and ardour for new ex¬ 
periences, new visions* new glories ? 

Surely into whatever far country 
the soul of man may wander* along 
whatever toilsome path it may have 
to travel* however it may seem to 
lose its way, it will find that at the 
long last the road leads home to the 
heart of the Infinite, from whence it 
came and to which it must return! 

L. V. H. WlTLEY, 
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Can the Fighting Spirit be 
Transmuted, and How? 


A LL wars, great or small, have 
hitherto proved to be but 
preludes to yet more wars* 
There has never been but temporary 
sharpness and appearance of finality 
about them. They have Sways been 
terrible experiences, making havoc of 
individual and national life, though 
there Is not much record of what 
ancient people thought of the devasta¬ 
tion caused by war; so far as we can 
make out they seem to have been 
able to ignore its terrible tragedies 
and remember only its triumphs. 

Warfare, as such, cannot be 
expected to have its guidance in 
humanitarian principles* Yet war¬ 
fare—by the long sorrows it entails, 
by the miseries it inflicts, the naked 
horrors it thrusts upon combatants 
and non - combatants alike — has 
beaten into our consciousness a 
growing pity, a swelling desire to 
minimise the consequences of deli¬ 
berate and organised destruction* 

So, side by side with the growth of 
militarism has developed a keen fear 
of its hard and harsh facts, till, In 
some people, that fear has come to 
be a longing for peace at almost any 
price. Yet even in many who feel this, 
duty and the ideal count for still 
more, are stronger than any fear, and 
they fling their lives into the present 
colossal turmoil. They hear the call 
of country and of human need, their 
hearts take fire, and they judge that 
to crush militarism will be to secure 
the peace they prize so highly. 

In those who fight for peace is 
made manifest the spirit of the 
knights of old who went abroad 
u redressing human wrongs,” they do 
it now as did the knights, by way of 
bloodshed and of death; but now 
they hate the method where afore- 
times they took it as part of the 
game. King Arthur's knights, though 
inspired by the highest ideals, yet 
often smote without reason, merely 
in order to test their own prowess, 
and at times even struck down unwit¬ 
tingly members of their own Round 
Table, and thoughtlessly, callously, 
left them bleeding or dead by the 
wayside. To overcome meant to kill. 
Now, though we are at war, we 
protest against the ill-treatment of 
prisoners, against all unnecessary 
brutality in the actual fight; we 
demand immediate attention to the 
wounded and dying as rapidly as is 
possible, A great ministry of mercy, 
skilled and patient, calm and coura¬ 
geous, follows the waning ranks on 
our modern battlefields. It is the 
presence of the growing spirit of 
peace that would heal, not wound* 
Into as much as possible of this 
healing work women too are pouring 
their powers of service, and, at the 
same time, are voicing their own 
ineradicable instinct to preserve life. 
They are beginning to demand a future 
wherein peace shall reign; not a 
puerile peace, but one full of stren¬ 
uous reaching after what is counted 
best, not a luxurious enervating peace, 
but a stem one, subservient to high 
demands and moral loveliness. 

In fact, we are watching the turn 
of the tide in human affairs* 
Humanity has marched up the 
pathway of war to its ending—which 
is a cul-de-sac ! if does not appear 
to be a path of splendour in itself, 
stretching right up to God’s own 


Presence. Rather does war seem to 
have been in His hands a means of 
shaping us into strength and power- 
strength to do, combined with the 
power to sacrifice much. 

Need for food causes the first 
struggle, then it is for the needs of the 
family—for the tribe, for greed, to 
earn a living—as “ mercenaries,” for 
aggrandisement—either of individual 
or group, for an ideal—like the 
Crusaders, for freedom from oppres¬ 
sion, for dominion, for pity’s sake, 
for one’s country, for the liberation 
of humanity from its many curses, 
for love of God and the desire to 


Him, for social reconstruction—for 
many other reasons, good and bad— 
and, finally, to sacrifice oneself that 
another shall be served. 

11 Greater love hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for 
his friend.” 

Jf Reincarnation be true, then 
both men and women have been 
equally through the long grind, and 
stand revealed to-day as witnesses of 
the virility and power to accomplish 
which the struggle of the past has 
developed in them, and also of what 
the future may expect of them* 

For the spirit of struggle shall not 
die out. Were that so, then evolu¬ 
tion would stop short. But we need 
to make more clear, impressive, and 
inspiring the reasons of the struggle* 
So far, it has expressed itself as the 
determination to be uppermost at 


any cost, and has culminated in the 
fearful conditions that now make the 
whole world anxious, uneasy, and 
even afraid as to the issues. 

In place of this we must make 
service the source of our future 
activities. Already if has made itself 
felt as the force which has crept 
into every effort to ameliorate 
suffering; dictated every sacrifice 
of personality to principle; banded 
men and women into co-operative 
efforts ; inspired brotherhoods of all 
sorts, and here and there flashed out 
into power to subordinate differences, 
to the serving of the ideal. 

Service, to be real and effective, 
must be based upon self-control. 
Here is the point where the old desire 
to seek for selfish ends is transmuted 
into the new aspiration to sacrifice 


which is, indeed, the guarantee of 
stability in any peace that is to come. 

The ways of peace in the past have 
lacked this base; therefore, they 
have turned to self-pandering and to 
exploitation of the weak. So, students 
of history correctly see that peace has 
been fraught with even more dangers 
than war. Peace weakened—morally, 
socially, intellectually; war made 
strong, virile, successful. Peace 
meant worship of sensuous delights, 
the wine of life spilled on the altars 
of unholiness, then war, a bitterly 
painful, but cleansing, corrective came 
down and routed the worshippers. 

Peace must be stern and pro¬ 
gressive, and rely—as does an army— 
upon self-control and discipline for 
attaining its purposes. Deep students 
of human affairs prophesy an inter¬ 
national police force to control the 


restlessness of nations, and which 
shall eliminate our desperate need of 
armaments and keep wholesome the 
intercourse of the world* But the 
fighting spirit is a human asset of 
inestimable value. We do not want 
to get rid of it—we want to use it, 
to put it at the disposal of peace, as 
it has ever been at the disposal of war. 
So far, it has been obedient to the 
dictates of militarism ; now it must 
be made obedient to an ideal, to 
unity of purpose and elasticity of 
organisation—elasticity because pro¬ 
gress is strangely elusive, the moment 
it is captured, that moment it escapes 
to vivify other endeavours. 

Soon there will be once more 
amongst us men and women, and 
especially men, who have faced big 
facts, taken part in tremendous issues, 
felt the fate of nations to be in their 
hands, thrilled to gigantic tasks. 
They have a new strength, an added 
knowledge, calmness, and courage in 
great measure, all qualities which war 
shall make no further demands upon, 
but which must not, therefore, be 
allowed to lie fallow when there is so 
vast a work to accomplish. 

Yet there are thousands everywhere 
to whom these things are unknown— 
the helpless, the ignorant, the sloth¬ 
ful, the foolish, and numbers more 
to whom no impetus is given, and who 
have, therefore, no place in the ranks 
of those to whom citizenship is a privi¬ 
lege and theState an ideal tobeserved. 

Here is outlet enough for the 
spirit of the fighter, tor that spirit 
knows no fear of squalor or degra¬ 
dation, counts no condition too 
hard to attack and change, is well- 
equipped with courage to descend 
into the hells of human misery and 
sloth, and battle there for happiness 
and worth. That spirit, the old 
vigorous spirit of martial ardour, but 
now purified of its blood-lust, will 
fight for the preservation of life, will 
live for the triumph of Right, and not 
only slay and be slain for the sake of it. 

The ideal fighter of the future shall 
be he who will apply his knowledge 
to prevent children being taught 
according to the greedy competitive 
system now in vogue, and will foster 
in its place the spirit of service; 
who will turn his energy to checking 
the cruel eagerness to gain at the 
cost of another’s failure; who will 
carry his fighting valour into social 
re-adjustment, where many “ evils ” 
can be uprooted only by dint of pro¬ 
digious strength and patience ; who 
will see beneath party selfishness and 
littleness in politics the essential 
greatness and solidarity of the human 
race and will work steadfastly for their 
manifestation in all things; who in 
religion will raise up men to a whole¬ 
hearted worship of God which shall 
cleanse them of all narrowness of 
creed, system, or dogma. 

In short, the precious strength 
generated by wars, and the need of 
wars, in all times, must be turned 
to vigorous service* If not, then it 
must corrode where it lies unused, 
must rot where it cannot be active, 
or else will seek familiar outlet on 
fields of slaughter. We must plan 
such a peace as shall never again 
conduce to weakness, a peace that 
shall be armed at all points with the 
grandeur of the transmuted fighting 
spirit, and therefore wonderfully pre¬ 
pared to wage unceasing, vigilant war 
against all ignorance, or foulness of 
body, and all darkness or wickedness 
of rnind. 

Josephine Ransom. 


bring the world in some way nearer self in the helping of others, and 



Photo] MRS. SIDNEY RANSOM. [Medrington, Ltd. 

The writer of the deeply interesting article which appears on this page. 
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** A certain poor widow . * . threw in two mites, which make a farthing. ' 

Tt is a modern version of the memorable Gospel incident that Mr. King has given us, very touchingly and sympathetically treated. As Christ and His disciples sat in 
the Temple watching the people casting their contributions into the treasury, a certain poor widow put in a trilling offering. Little did that poor soul think of the 

Fve that was upon her an Eye that could see not only the gift but the heart that gave it. Amongst the procession there had doubtless been givers of all kinds; 

the ostentatious proud to display a sum so much in excess of their neighbours' gifts; the mean, giving much less than they could afford and endeavouring to conceal 
what thev were*doing ■ the hard' who—as the old proverb says—give no more than they that have nothing. These the Master let pass in silence, perhaps in contempt, 
reflecting that they had their reward, such as it is. But the widow belonged to a different class. The Master at once called attention to her, and uttered that 

wonderful paradox which defines the test of all giving: the capacity for self-sacrifice. "Of a truth 1 say unto you, that this poor widow hath cast in more than they all. 

For all these have of their abundance cast in unto the offerings of God; but she of her penury hath east in all the living that she had ! " i he same truth is 
brought out in the storv of the Young Ruler, which will he found illustrated on another page, in the latter case, in spite of the most estimable qualities, tJie capacity to 
sacrifice self-interests for the good of others had not reached the point which could stand the test put to him ; and it was from lack of this very capacity that he was not 

allowed to go forward to the higher levels of attainment towards which he was striving. 
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What are we here for? 


R ealising, as some of us do 
at this time, that great and 
extended spheres of life exist 
on planes other than the physical, 
the question may cross our minds: 
“ After all, why are we here ? " 
What is the meaning of it ? 
What are the special lessons of life, 
as we see it ? And why is it so often 
characterised as * £ illusive "—this 
life of phenomena which seems to us 
so real ? In what does it essentially 
differ from life as manifested else¬ 
where ? 

Life in the physical svorld is the 


apparatus of heart, arteries, and 
veins, which convey nourishment 
through this fluid unceasingly to 
every portion of the physical form. 
Anything which arrests this, produces 
death. Again, the blood is derived 
from continual supplies of food, 
which is daily absorbed through the 
pressure of hunger, and the desire of 
appetite, the organ which receives 
it making, as we all know, insistent 
demands for these supplies, the lack 
of which also ends in death. To 
enable the blood to attain the right 
condition, air, which contains oxygen, 


tiny efforts we made, we know not 
how, were directed by the Will of a 
mighty Architect, Who built His 
world for man and man for the 
world, adapting both with skill un¬ 
fathomable, and out of a primeval 
fire-mist, out of atoms designed from 
the first for their great end. 

But the body of man has been so 
built as to last for only a brief period, 
every seven years of its life being 
re-constructed and renewed, though 
bearing the original impress of form 
and feature. And it has forced lessons 
upon him that otherwise he never 
could have learned. It was his to 
protect and clothe it; his to cleanse 
and feed it; his to learn how and 
why it throve under some conditions 
and perished in others. Very self- 


The wonder was that an organism, 
at once so frail and so complicated, 
survived the outer vicissitudes which 
were opposed to its life, and threat¬ 
ened death. Not a day could man 
count upon, nor at any time know 
what might befall him. Ever was he 
without knowledge of the future and 
ability to guard against aught that 
it might bring. He could only cling 
to the present hour, and make the 
most of it while if lay in his grasp. 
All besides was unknown. Small 
wonder was it that he fought on all 
sides for life. When the law of 
generation through separate sexes 
made its appearance, the complica¬ 
tions increased, and the lessons grew 
harder. There was the helplessness 
of toothless infancy; the dangers 



From the painting by H. J. Dobson, A.RX.A,, R.S.W.] THE SABBATH HAT [la T A* n g Gallery, Newcastle^m-Tyoe 

It is the Sabbath mom in a humble Scottish home of the old school* The goodman is waiting until it is time to go to the Kirk; and meanwhile the last touches 
are being given to the old tail hat, without which, together with a suit of decent black, the rigid etiquette of the olden time permitted no respectable person to 
present himself in the Lord's House. The convention is perhaps a dying one; and, like most conventions, it has its humorous side. Every seventh day venerable 
top hats appear in country districts still that seem almost to be heirlooms, or, at any rate, have done duty for a, long lifetime. In these days we do not attach so 
much importance to such emblems of respectability; but we are very ready to admit that there was nothing to laugh at in the simple piety and Godfearing 
character of those who held them dear. What a splendid type Mr. Dobson gives us, in the old man seated in the chair, of the simple, kindly, spiritually-minded 
Scotsman of a past generation. The light falling on his noble grey head and refined profile reveals enough to let us see an honest man who fears God, and whose 
mind is at peace because it rests upon the Eternal Verities. The calm of the sacred morn fills the cottage parlour; even the dog seems to understand the solemn 
business of the day. In a few moments the old man will go to join his fellowmen in the public praise and worship of his Maker* 


hardest in which to live, A glance 
at our conditions will readily disclose 
why. Our physical bodies, evolved 
through the matter which forms this 
plane, are so constructed as to make 
it almost a struggle to exist at all. 
They are singularly mutable, although 
they have reached a material state 
much more refined than that of which 
the earlier physical forms consisted. 
And they seem to he kept in being 
by a series of automatic actions, 
established originally by efforts 
necessary to maintain vitality. 
Thus, the circulation of the blood in 
mam and the entire animal system, 
preserves the life and warmth of the 
body by means of a complicated 


has to be continually received within 
the body, and here again, a special 
apparatus is ceaselessly at work. 
Any stoppage of breathing, any lack 
of air, in like manner speedily pro¬ 
duces death. The heart that con¬ 
tinually beats with such power as to 
force the blood to every part of the 
body, and automatically, has achieved 
this faculty through effort made in 
earlier ages, and the lungs that 
absorb the air, and inbreathe and out- 
breathe it, have acquired the power 
in the same way. We are unconscious 
of these physical marvels which 
keep us in being, and their continual 
work proceeds alike when we sleep 
or when we are awake. Long ago, the 


regarding, very grasping, had man 
to be in order to live at all. Work 
was his necessity, since food was his 
life. And for this he preyed upon the 
lower forms, slaying them for his 
sustenance, seizing on their thick 
skins for warmth and protection, 
copying their weapons of fighting for 
self-preservation. For a skin made 
like that of man was open to a 
hundred ills besides that of cold; 
easily bruised, cut, or so destroyed 
as to let out the warm nourishing 
blood, with its repairing and vitalising 
power. Hence, man's earlier inven¬ 
tions were all of a character which 
would obtain the most from other 
creatures to preserve his outer self. 


which surrounded the expectant 
mother; the increased necessity for 
the father to provide for the off¬ 
spring, which involved further effort, 
and the peril and labour of the 
hunt or of the tillage of the fields. 
Conflicting interests of families or 
tribes deepened the struggle, but 
spurred on the wits. Man had to 
fight with Nature and his kind to 
live, it seemed. Relaxation of effort 
meant dying and renouncing, and 
life—the only life realised—was dear. 
And with it all, infancy and sleep and 
old age shortened the period of life 
in its strength and its full conscious¬ 
ness to a very few years. The child 
was disabled for years of its life; 
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the man unconscious for full a third 
of it as he lay asleep ■ and old age— 
if attained—so dimmed the faculties 
that consciousness dwindled in a 
measure to that of childhood. Few 
were the remaining years devoted to 
the full strength of the lesson that 
each life gave, and that lesson 
seemed to be just this: u Hold, 
grasp, take—thy life needs it and 
naught beside!” 

Long was the age before man 
learned that there w r as something 
other than this—the lesson of duty- 
duty at last pointed out to him 
definitely, though in simplest lessons. 
And with that lesson life grew even 
more difficult. He had to learn to 
stay his hand at least from the 
spoliation and murder of those of his 
own tribe and kin, and to count it 
an honour to do so. The frail bodies, 
the rude homes, the offspring, were 
better preserved by the sacrifice of 
self, the repression of the old primal 
instincts, in regard to these. And 
teachers appeared at last who taught 
some simple rules which were ac¬ 
counted sacred, and became law's for 
primitive man, restricting his old 
fighting and grasping instincts, his 
love of preying upon his fellows. 
Mixed up with blunders and weird 
ceremonies as they were, the teach¬ 
ings spread and were followed. 

Each step was achieved by effort, 
even as the heart that beat, the lungs 
that breathed. Just as it had been 
an effort, at first, to hunt and slay, 
it became an effort to submit to 
restrictions in the hunting and the 
slaying. The lower self was so 
imperative in its demands, so full of 
the will to expend its physical forces— 
the strength of the arm, the keenness 
of the eye, the craving for highly 
coveted food—that it was as a mighty 
current which, misdirected or resolv¬ 
ing in one course too long, could only 
end in destruction. The lurce of 
physical Nature seemed so tremen¬ 
dous ; that which restrained and 
trained it so invisible, so impalpable ! 

How could the latter prevail ? 

It is just here that human existence 
and human evolution seemed to hang 
in the balance, and just here that the 
law which scientists have admitted 
crosses and overpowers that of the 
struggling “ survival of the fittest,” 
the strongest, commenced to operate 
at last. Very slowly at first did it 
prevail, but with a strength that was 
to build up man into a spiritual 
being. 

How did it commence to act ? It 
was discovered that lives w r hich were 
weak, or otherwise handicapped in 
racial strife, were, nevertheless, 
valuable, and not to be preyed upon. 
Even the animals began to learn this, 
as their forms became less grotesque 
and rude, and it came through the 
strong instinct of love and protection 
for the offspring. But for this feeling, 
the result of a fresh method of race- 
production, life in this world would 
have evolved no further; would have 
ended at last in darkness, disintegra¬ 
tion and death. 

But the first great lesson brought 
in Sts train, through the ages, all the 
rest, for some there were who 
arrived more quickly than others at 
the goal, and held up a pattern, an 
ideal, of what man could achieve and 
become. They were the heroes, who 
began to fire man's imagination, to 
inspire his mind. The higher ideal 
came through the man who seized 
with a strong arm, but who shared 


with an open hand. It came through 
the man who faced a foe to save his 
brother. It came through the man 
who endured hunger and thirst to 
feed his offspring. It came through 
the man who listened to some teacher 
who taught a higher way of life, and 
who, impressed himself, gathered 
others around him to learn it also. 
It came through the man who sought 
to protect the weak and the helpless, 
and the aged, and fed and clothed 
those who were naked and hungry. 
It came from the man who, being 
ready for right and true inspiration 
by lives of deeds like these, arose as 
a prophet and teacher to his people. 
And it went on until, at last, arose 
One so divine, that to give to His race 
the “ bread of life ” He faced suffering 
and death. Suffering that was to 
bring peace to others, and at last. 


after He had passed out of sight, 
produced a worship, beautiful and 
uplifting, of Himself. For to 
worship the divine in man, is to 
worship God. 

Here we pause, to look on the 
lessons of this lower plane. And 
where could they be so forcibly 
learnt as in a body which was subject 
to the crisis of death ? And in a 
world where all things changed, and 
tended to decay—showing its illu¬ 
siveness ? Where could courage and 
self-sacrifice be developed as it could 
be here—where the consequences of 
a brave and noble deed followed so 
quickly on its inception, and a man 
had, as it were, to go out into the 
darkness in the doing of it ? 

That was the pathway—the way 


to conquer matter, to check desires, 
to seize on the spirit of love and 
truth ! Well devised it was, and sure 
to attain the mighty end. And 
through the conquest, in the very 
moment of the sacrifice, man found— 
not annihilation, not darkness—but 
light and life. The very fact that the 
physical life was so positive In its 
illusions, so inflexible, apparently, in 
its conditions, so surrounded with the 
elements of warfare—secured and 
developed the strength and the 
knowledge to which the outer and 
the material would bend—making 
man. at last, “ the master of his 
fate.” 

An easier world would never 
have produced Man. Softer condi¬ 
tions would never have imprinted 
upon him the lessons which were to 
become indelible in his soul. He who 


was destined to become a world- 
builder, must needs know every 
aspect of material life, every phase of 
that plane of matter we call physical, 
until at last he learns the laws which 
will make the building, and under¬ 
stands the forms which should hold 
the Spirit, and works to increase its 
power as it rises triumphant over the 
restrictions and limitations of the 
outer plane. 

This, then, is the answer—this the 
reply to such as question why this 
life is what it is, and why we are sent 
again and again to its school. The 
life is strenuous, but the lessons are 
short, and, once learned completely, 
are learned for ever. 

It is because our bodies are frail, 
because the conditions are difficult. 


that we learn to conquer and achieve. 
No cowards must we be at the task, 
if we would win our way, and wrest 
the secret of Eternal Life from that 
which lies around us. For it is there, 
and it must be found. And it is 
then that the physical melts into the 
spiritual, and that the illusive only 
fades from our sight to lead us to the 
real. And it is while man stands 
between lives and deaths that he 
has to seize his opportunity. Nothing 
less arduous will bestow it on him. 
Even the very catastrophes, so-called, 
of our existence may bring that 
opportunity, in some drama of suffer¬ 
ing and of sacrifice. And It may be 
the result, here and there, of an old 
and cherished desire to help and 
serve, and in a moment the man is 
led to the gateway which opens to 
sacrifice alone. 

It may be the call to rescue in a 
burning mine ; it may be the impulse 
to offer in a sinking ship the pro¬ 
tecting life-belt to another who 
cannot swam—but the life is offered, 
and the choice is made. Or it may 
be the unseen sacrifice of the inner 
life which none perceive save those 
who watch; some crucial struggle 
made, some fierce temptation over¬ 
come. 

And, from that supreme moment, 
the man links himself to that great 
group of Teachers and workers who, 
one after the other, renounce the 
gldry of a Heaven to turn back to 
help suffering humanity on earth. 

Of a truth, friend, thou who art 
here—wondering and enduring—when 
the opportunity—be it great or 
small, heroic within, or without— 
comes to thee, take it! 

SUSAN E, Ga^ 


An Awakening. 

O NE Sunday ■ afternoon, forty 
years ago, a collier was sitting 
In his cottage in the county 
of Durham. He was on the stool of 
repentance. He had come home 
drunk the night before. He sat 
moping, dejected, miserable, and 
ashamed. Suddenly a knock fell on 
the door, and two men entered. 
They had come to invite the pitman 
to become, in a month, a Sunday- 
school teacher. It was a ray of sun¬ 
shine darting into his dark and 
troubled soul. It was the touch of 
the helping hand for which he was 
groping in his despair. He promised 
to accept the invitation, and his 
mates rushed out of the house lest he 
should recall his words. At the close 
of the school they called a special 
teachers' meeting, and proposed their 
recruit. At first his name was received 
with incredulity. But, true to the 
spirit of the Gospel, those teachers 
decided to give the poor miner a 
chance. Faithful to his pledge, at 
the end of a month he came. He 
was a diamond in the rough. He 
sloughed all his drinking and 
gambling habits. The real grit of his 
character asserted itself. He began 
to discipline himself and to improve 
his mind; by and by he became a 
local preacher, then a member of 
Parliament, later the Chairman of 
the Durham County Council, and 
finally a Doctor of one of our ancient 
universities, and has just passed 
away, full of honour, and leaving 
behind him a life of service for the 
welfare of his class. 

William Wakinshaw. 



From the pnintim by Sheridan Knowles] [Copyright—L. H. Lef^vre & Son 

ENID. 


The association recalled by the name of Enid is that of the heroine of Tennyson’s, 
beautiful poem ; a perfect example of conjugal love and patience, it is a tale of a 
man’s hasty mis understanding and unjust doubt of a good woman. Enid beans bravely 
estrangement, coldness, and suffering, until at length her truth and loyalty are clear— 

" And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O’er the four rivets the first roses blew. 

Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 

than lived thro’ her, who in that perilous hour 

Put hand to hand beneath her husband's heart, 

And felt him hers again." 


I 
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The Power of the Intuition. 


"He that has light in his own clear breast. 
May sit V th' centre and enjoy bright day." 

T HUS Milton, in his Comas, gives 
expression to that conception 
of life that we know as 
“Greek.” “To sit in the centre” 
was the instinct of the Greek, to 
whom ail life was one; no Greek 
could imagine human thought and 
feeling in such separate compart¬ 
ments as we have them to-day in 
Religion, Science, Philosophy, Art, 
Athletics and Politics. To enjoy 
the bright day was for the Greek 
the necessary sequence to knowing 
something of everything knowable. 
Though we are no longer Greeks, 


that is their Intuition, Many a man 
and woman, not learned in books, 
goes to the heart of a matter swifter 
than will a learned judge who has 
before him a multitude of facts. 
Call it what you will, there is in each 
one of us a source of knowledge not 
gleaned from facts, and Lucetta, in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona , voices 
what we have all experienced as to 
men and things when she says, 
“ 1 have no other but a woman's 
reason; 1 think him so, because 

I think him so.” 

But this utter certainty is no 
“ woman's reason " ; the greatest 
minds in the world are constantly 


gun, that carries with it the heat of 
its own expulsion ; intuition is born, 
like Aphrodite, out of the calm sea, 
serene and resplendent. Impulse 
resents contradiction and opposition ; 
intuition ignores both. Impulse starts 
from our own selves, from our strong 
feelings, and we are aware of its 
birth ; intuition is like a visitor from 
without, and appears only when the 
emotions are stilled. 

Intuition is not conscience. Con¬ 
science is that conviction as to right 
and wrong, which each soul brings as 
the result of his own particular 
experiences of life in his past in¬ 
carnations; but a man's conscience 
may be faulty, if in his knowledge of 
life there are gaps in his experiences. 
Truly w r e must obey conscience, since 


personally gives a decree, “ This 
should, or should not, be done.” 

Nor is intuition a swift kind of 
reason, either by induction or de¬ 
duction. Many a man or woman 
who cannot really logically reason (for 
women alone are not distinguished by 
this particular handicap) may yet 
“ hit the nail on the head " by 
intuition. Patmore humorously de¬ 
scribes these people that reason 
iilogically and yet conclude correctly: 

"She never reads 1 find, nor goes 
Anywhere; so that I suppose 
She got at all she ever knew 
By growing up as kittens do." 

If intuition is neither impulse, nor 
conscience, nor a swift reasoning, 
what is it ? It is nearest akin to 
instinct, but while instinct is the 



From the pointing by Sir E. Burne-Jones] [By tfee eour tesy of the owners of the Copyright 

THE HEART OF THE ROSE 


" The ending of the tale ye see : And takes the branch, and takes the Rose, 

The Lover draws anigh the tree, That Love and he so dearly chose,"—W. Morris, 

The subject of this picture is taken from one of those old French romances that formed the light reading of the Middle Ages. Our English poet Chaucer left, incomplete, 

a version of this very tale, " The Romance of the Rose," in some thousands of lines of archaic verse ; little read, we fear, except by students, in these days of rush 

and hurry. The poet dreamed that lie was in a lovely garden filled with roses in the month of May. It is a fairyland peopled with shadows, some beautiful, some 

repulsive ; representing virtues, vices, and qvialities. The god of Love shoots him with one of his sacred arrows, and he falls under the spell of a lady's beauty, 
Jhe medieval mind philosophised about love to an extraordinary extent. The object of the poet's worship is more an abstract idea than a woman. Around this 
beautiful abstraction the poet's fancy plays endlessly. There is much talk, and very little happens ; but, in the end. Love brings the Poet to the long-sought Lady, and 
it is tills consummation that our picture shows. No artist was better fitted by sympathy and genius to interpret the charm of mediaeval fancy than Bume-Jones, 

and he gives us here one of his most beautiful designs. The strong and handsome winged god leading the humble reverent poet to the lovely girl in the rose-tree make a 

scene that suggests the passionate adoration of Dante for Beatrice. The lines by Willi am Morris we have quoted above are taken from the New Gallery catalogue oi 

1893, when the picture was first exhibited. The lines were probably composed specially by the poet to go with his friend’s picture. 


yet we too have the instinct of 
seeking to w enjoy bright day.” But 
unfortunately for us there is too 
much to learn now, and no human 
mind can contain ail that is in books 
to-day. Yet to be truly happy must 
mean the possession in one's own 
breast of “ sweetness and light.” 
Whence is this to come, if if may not 
now come to us, as it did to the Greek, 
by frequenting philosophical schools ? 

** A WOMAN'S REASON,” 
Happily for men, there is within 
them a source of sweetness and light 


exercising it. It is a process utterly 
different from reason, yet never 
contradicts reason, when reason 
judges from all the facts involved; 
it is a process beyond reason, but 
yet includes all that is essential in 
the highest reasoning. What, then, 
is it ? Let us call it Intuition, and 
first see what it is not. 

WHAT INTUITION IS NOT, 

First and foremost, it is not 
impulse. Impulse throbs and pul¬ 
sates as it comes into being, and is 
not dissimilar to a shot fired from a 


it is the result of first-hand experience, 
if there is no other guide for us ; but 
conscience may be wrong. Now 
conscience speaks, not once, but again 
and again, till conscience is satisfied. 
Intuition speaks once on any matter, 
and is then still. Conscience pleads, 
urges, and is personally involved in 
the issue: intuition is no parti pris , 
and, seemingly, cares not at all 
whether its order is followed or not. 
Conscience says, “ You must do this,” 
“ You must not do this,” with always 
a peremptory must ; intuition im- 


shadow, intuition is the substance. 
More than this, by way of explana¬ 
tion, it is little profitable to say; 
what it is each must find out for 
himself; another, at best, can only 
help by describing what it is not. 

HOW INTUITION IS BORN. 

If is interesting to note how 
intuition is born. The commonest 
way seems to be through grief. 
Wherever a person has suffered much, 
and in suffering has not been resentful 
but resigned, it will be found that 
when the suffering ends he is curiously 
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intuitive. “ Beiore the soul can stand 
in the presence of the Masters, its 
feet must be washed in the blood of 
the heart” Before we come to 
sweetness and light, and through both 
to power, there is a purgation 
necessary; ii is pain that tears away 
the wrappings that shut in the rays 
of the Divine within the soul So ii 
is true to life that Parsifal, the 
“ pure fool.” the Intuition. “ by pity 
enlightened,” should be born of 
Herzleide, “ Heart's Sorrow.” It 
is not easy, while suffering enwraps 
us as with a heavy cloak, to recognise 
the blessing that it brings; yet ii 
we will only recognise its right, “ as 
king to king,” then, indeed, how 
true it is, 

" but looking backward through his tears 
With vision of maturer scope. 

How often one dead joy appears, 

The platform of some better hope. 
And, let us own, the sharpest smart. 
Which human reason may endure, 
Pays light for that which leaves the heart 
More generous, dignified, and pure." 

Intuition is also born through love 
of the beautiful. For, as pain 
purifies, so does contemplation of the 
beautiful. None are more intuitive 
than the great poets, who seek the 
Beautiful and the Permanent amid 
the fleeting and the repulsive* It is 
true of each great poet that, 

ff He saw thro' life and death, thro" good 
and ill, 

He saw thro' his own soul. 

The marvel of the everlasting will, 

An open scroll 
Before him lay." 

All who can create the Beautiful 
are endowed greatly with intuition ; 
it is the intuitive conception of life 
we have in the musician, the painter, 
the sculptor, and the architect. The 
work of each is “ not for an age, but 
for all time,” for intuition is not of 
time but of eternity. Intuition does 
not become more perfect with time; 
it is the summing up in a moment of 
Hie judgment of eternity, 4i l think 
him so because [ think him so,” and 
that judgment is true till eternity* 
Strange though it may seem, in¬ 
tuition is also born through intellect. 
But, for this, intellect must be 
impersonal and impartial, and capable 
of looking at facts without prejudice. 
This capacity is only possible to great 
thinkers, and, hence, we find the 
great philosophers and scientists often 
coming to sweeping generalisations 
long before facts are discovered to 
warrant such conclusions. Such a 
thinker may often be unemotional, 
and yet he will be able to expound 
the principles underlying emotion* 
Lastly, intuition comes into being 
through devotion* Whether it be 
through devotion to God, or through 
loyalty to a human leader, the 
“ l will ” in the mental and emotional 
nature gives the devotee a power to 
rise above intellect, and in a crisis 
to see the unseen truth. Such a 
devotee may often be considered 
lacking in “ common sense ” ; but 
he is endowed with an un-common 
sense, which is for him the best 
criterion of conduct. 

THE INTUITIVE PERSON. 

The presence of intuition can be 
noted in a person in many ways. For 
instance, in his smile* For a smile 
is like a key signature in music, and 
there are mere “ mental ” smiles, 
and others simply emotional and 
sympathetic; but there is also the 
intuitive smile, which flashes serenely 
with an understanding of the person 
it shines upon* Intuition is specially 
notable in a person's inner attitude. 
When intuition is born the emotional 


and mental attitude becomes syn 
thetic; thenceforth, the person re¬ 
fuses to destroy, and turns to build 
and knows “ instinctively ” whence 
to obtain the stones for his building. 
He turns away from carping criticism 
and prefers to watch a temperament 
as a flower that grows and not as a 
bud to be botanised. He will prefer 
generalisations in thought and feeling 
rather than a multitude of facts ; he 
will be seeking, if he has not found, 
some philosophy of life that will be 
inclusive of all life's activities. 

THE GROWTH OF INTUITION. 

Each of us in some measure has 
within him the power of the intuition, 
that “ kindly light ” which reveals 
what is hidden in our outer and inner 
worlds, so that therewith we see for 
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ourselves, and not through another’s 
eyes. But we can consciously foster 
its growth, if we understand. Love is 
a swift means of growth, and through 
the one we love, slowly the power 
grows till the field of action of the 
intuition is not limited to one per¬ 
son, High aspiration to God fosters 
it; as, too, dedication to ways of 
kindly service in the relief of suffer¬ 
ing. Keen intellectual study, that 
aims at impersonal observation and 


evaluation, as work in science labora¬ 
tories, prepares the way well for its 
growth. But perhaps most striking is 
a way of its growth we little realise, 
and that is through association with 
Nature. For all Nature is as one 
universal intuition of God made 
manifest in matter, and to be in 
forest or field, or by the sea shore, or 
among snow-clad mountains, is to 
give the intuition the very essence of 
its life's blood* But we must be one 
with Nature—not merely observers 
of her beauties* Then the Intuition 
within us hears the call of the 
intuition without. Each that loves 
a flower, or feels with a cloud, is for 
the moment an artist and an im¬ 
mortal ; he rises from the other show 
of things to the “ things-in-them- 
selves ” that are of God's own nature. 
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THE LAWS OF THE INTUITION. 

Intuition has its own laws, which 
none may gainsay, It may speak 
on a trivial matter, and yet may not 
give us light in a great crisis; it has 
its own royal will. We can but note 
how it works, and adapt ourselves to 
its laws. 

First and foremost of these laws 
is: The intuition must never be 
questioned. But if it is only an 
impulse ? But it is not an impulse, 


and you must discover your own 
ways of knowing it is not. But when 
you do know, then do not ask it to 
explain itself. For the intuition is 
Lohengrin* the White Knight of the 
Grail, that appears to Elsa, the soul 
surrounded by dangers, and says to 
her: “ Never shaft thou question 
whence 1 come, nor what my name.” 
But Elsa did finally question, and 
Lohengrin returned to Monsalvat, 
for when the intuition is questioned 
it cannot live in a world of doubt, 
and returns to its own world. 

The next law is ; Do not call upon 
the intuition. For none must depend 
upon it* Life must be so arranged 
that each is ready to fulfil his duties 
to the best of his ability, without a 
Divine guide. It is not for us to 
decide when we are in need of light; 
if the intuition does not appear, that 
is proof that we have enough light 
to see the next step in our path of 
duty. Great as is the power of the 
intuition, yet its full power is manifest 
only in those who work resignedly 
without it; for, paradoxical as it 
may sound, the surest way of being 
inspired is to be able to do without 
inspiration. Let the intuition come 
or not, as it will; it is that “ Christ 
in you, the hope of glory,” and He 
knows when His aid is necessary; 
it is for us only to say, “ Thy will 
be done.” 

And the third law of the intuition 
is : Be loyal. For if once you betray 
an intuition, and leave God to serve 
Mammon, then many a painful toil 
must be performed before the 
desecration is atoned for, and in¬ 
tuition shines in you again. How 
often does one say : if only 1 could 
see my way. There never need be 
an occasion when the next step is 
not clear, if only we have been loyal 
to our intuitions in the past. But 
most of us have not, and have 
refused to tread our “ Path ” ; now 
is the day of darkness. But only for 
a time, for through grief and re¬ 
nunciation we see the light again, 

THE PATH OF THE INTUITION, 

■ To the soul in her pure action, 
all the virtues are natural, and not 
painfully acquired.” What a pro¬ 
found intuition this is of Emerson's. 
For virtue is not alien to our natures; 
we are born, not in original sin, but 
in original virtue. But “ we have 
erred, and strayed from Thy ways 
like lost sheep,” Let us but recognise 
the “ pure action ” of our souls, and 
the ** Path ” is one of growth as a 
flower grows, from virtue to virtue, 
and we return to His ways that are 
our true ways. This is the greatest 
discovery that awaits us, to know 
ourselves as the Sons of God, and 
made in His image* “ Follow me,” 
said Christ; “ Be ye lamps unto 
yourselves,” said the Buddha; 
“ Offer thyself to Me,” said Krishna ; 
“ Help me, save me,” cries humanity. 
These are all ways to the One. From 
the hearts and minds of men they 
start out towards the great goal; 
but they all meet in one Path, the 
Path of Intuition. For that is the 
Christ Child, to whose feet come 
kings bearing gold and frankincense 
and myrrh ; He whom we seek must 
first be found within ourselves, before 
He will reveal Himself to us from 
without* For within us is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life; it is the 
Power of the Intuition* 

C. JlNARAJADASA* 



THE MASTER JESUS 

This gracious and benign study of the Master Jesus has topical interest because 
it is the vision of a German artist; and is at least the answer of one of that 
nation to the question " How think ye of Christ ? M Would that the beauty 
and charm that Mr. Hofmann has found in the character of the Lord of Love and 
Compassion had appealed more to the leaders and teachers of modem Germany, 
No one can study the Gospel story of the Master's three years' ministry without 
obtaining a vision of the supreme' wisdom and sympathy which animated all 
His activities. He was always sympathetic and kind, but also true and sincere. 
'■ Go and sin no more, lest a worst thing come upon thee/' He said to one 
whom He had healed. Where no moral principle was at stake, where only His 
own safety or convenience were concerned. He never offered resistance. 
But there was little meekness about the scathing way He rebuked the Scribes and 
Pharisees for devouring widows' houses and setting themselves up as better than 
other men, and so loyal was He to the work that was given Him to do, that He 
sacrificed His nwn life rather than water down the truths He came to deliver, 
[f this Great Elder Brother of the race were to return to earth to-day, and casting 
His eye over the present state of Europe, what would He not have to say about 
our blindness, our folly, and our ignorance ? 
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The Cult of the Child. 


1 \VT m ni 3' younger days 
1 bad heard of the wonders 
of Italian painting,^ re¬ 
marked Emerson, “ I had fancied 
the great pictures would be great 
strangers; some surprising combi¬ 
nation of colour and form ; a 
foreign wonder, barbaric pearl and 
gold . - . . When I came at last to 
Rome and saw the pictures, I found 
that genius left to novices the gay 
and fantastic and ostentatious, and 
itself pierced directly to the simple 
and true; that it was familiar and 
sincere ; that it was old, eternal fact 
I had met already; that it was the 
plain you and me I knew so well” 

Such a discovery has an obvious 
parallel in the realms of philosophy 
and religion. Any ephemeral cult or 
transitory creed may win a company 
of adherents—aesthetes, intellectuals, 
and specialists of every sort; but 
the ancient religion is homely and 
appeals to ordinary people. The 
Founder of Christianity built His 
Church, not upon some visionary or 
fanatical ideal, but upon the rock of 
average human nature. He chose a 
dozen typical men, representative 
(like twelve casual jurymen) of the 
normal traditional thoughts and 
feelings of our humanity; and it is 
to this circumstance that we attribute 
the endurance and perennial vitality 
of the Christian faith. 

In a similar manner, the ideal of 
Ihe Kingdom of Heaven was pro¬ 
claimed to be—not a saint or arch¬ 
angel—but a little child! The idea 
is simple and sublime, since it 
touches everybody with the fenderest 
and most human appeal; yet John 
Ruskin was never more widely astray 
than in Ms exposition of this theme. 
He took for granted that a a little 
childnecessarily implied a good 
little child (according to his own 
standards of goodness), declaring 
that the four cardinal virtues were 
modesty, faithfulness, charity, and 
cheerfulness. We are willing to admit 
that these four qualities manifest 
themselves in all good children, par¬ 
ticularly in the presence of company; 
but we deny most emphatically that 
these are the essentials of childhood. 
We can find in any society scores 
of old ladies as modest as tucretia, 
faithful as VirgiHa, charitable as 
Saint Nicholas, cheerful as Mark 
Tapley; but they are adults in 
thought, word, and deed, and their 
very virtues are hopelessly grown-up. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is for those 
who have discovered the elemental 
secrets known to every little child— 
the precious secrets which faded with 
fairy-tales and were reluctantly put 
away with our toys—the sense of 
juvenility which transfigures the 
earth and saves the soul alive. That 
is why we must be born again. The 
priceless things were lost with our 
childhood. As for modesty and 
faithfulness, charity and cheerfulness 
—these all belong to the oldest of 
uncles and the most complacent 
of aunts. 

I. 

It is well to realise at the outset 
that although adults and children 
live in the same world together, 
there is nevertheless a wide chasm 
between them. They are in many 
respects like different races inhabiting 


the same country. Their standards 
of judgment are frequently opposed ; 
their emotions and methods of 
thought are utterly dissimilar, and it 
is psychologically unfair to impose 
adult principles upon the child. Like 
crabbed age and youth, the two 
generations cannot live together, but 
they manage to exist together, albeit 
with many misunderstandings and 
mutinies, in a state of mutual 


From the painting by William Bcutguereauj 


toleration which lapses at intervals 
into flagrant incompatibility, More¬ 
over, there is an additional factor 
which further complicates matters, 
viz. that every child contrives to live 
in two worlds at once. A boy may be 
trotting along with his father, but 
while the latter is absorbed by the 
duties of daily business, his little lad 
is wandering—an intrepid buccaneer 
in some Never-Never-Land infested 
with Red Indians and stage pirates. 
A girl may be helping her mother 
by putting fuel on the fire, but one 
cannot guess what game she has 
made out of the occupation : possibly 
she is a priestess of Vesta tending 


ihe sacred llames in ihe Roman 
Forum. Certainly no boy ever chops 
sticks without converting them into 
enemies, whom he slays with an 
exhilaration which is almost fiendish. 
No child sees the least difficulty in 
regarding thistle-tops as heads of the 
foe, and the plants suffer vicariously 
in innumerable Balaclavas , . , . 

Children accept, with mental 
reservations, the grown-up conven¬ 
tions ; but they cannot revel in them. 
The instant they are free, they flee to 
the other worlds of enchantment. If 
a little girl be given no dolls, she 


[Copyright—’Braun Si Cq. 


will assuredly create invisible babies 
which she will nurse and dress, and 
kiss and slap with unwearying de¬ 
votion. Every little boy flings 
himself into the most reckless perils 
the moment his curly head touches 
the pillow. 

It is easy to understand why 
adolescence is such a restless and 
unsatisfactory phase of life. The 
overgrown boy is disinherited from 
the children’s kingdom and feels an 
uncomfortable exile in the world of 
his elders. There is a certain free¬ 
masonry of confidences in both king¬ 
doms, but he is admitted to neither. 
Children stop in the middle of eager 


make-believe and regard him with 
suspicion. Adults hesitate for an 
awkward instant as he approaches; 
he feels sheepish and looks apologetic. 
No one is so profoundly aware as he 
of the enormous divergence between 
the two ages that lie before and 
behind him; but be little guesses 
what invaluable things he has already 
left behind with his playbox. 

II. 

One of the first characteristics of 
childhood is its everlasting adventure. 
Great achievements, daring exploits, 
hairbreadth escapades are the birth¬ 
right of the child, and if they do not 
come in literal actuality, the versatile 
imagination promptly creates them. 
A boy can make a fiery war-horse 
with a stick and cavalry sabre with 
another. We suspect that Cinderella 
was a little drudge, a second Cossette. 
who saw the rest of her magic ad¬ 
venture in the red embers of her 
kitchen fire. A child’s insatiable 
curiosity and amazing energy find 
interest everywhere, but an adult is 
frequently bored even to exaspera¬ 
tion. The man who misses a train 
at night may have a tedious hot of 
waiting in the station. He will chafe 
and rage and mutter in impotent 
indignation. But a lad will find such 
an hour crammed with thrilling ex¬ 
citements—the breathless miracle of 
express trains, the magic of signals 
with their wizard reds and greens. 
We talk glibly enough about the 
illusions of youth, but it is not 
illusion. A station is literaily a 
palace of miracles, and things are 
not less miraculous because they are 
repeated—rather more so. It is the 
bored adult who is deluded, and 
the boy has not only the merit of 
being nearer the truth; iie has the 
best of the fun in the bargain. 
Familiarity has the power of blinding 
us to the palpable facts, but the 
child has not yet lost the divine 
faculty of seeing things as they really 
are. If we who are grown-up are 
privileged to re-enter the children’s 
kingdom, we shall regain that infin¬ 
itely precious possession—the sense 
of wonder for what is wonderful. 
Such a gift will alter the entire 
universe. 

III, 

Another consideration of supreme 
importance is the child’s attitude 
towards good and evil. Goodness 
reveals itself as a knight with daunt¬ 
less heart and shining armour, while 
wickedness appears as some huge 
and monstrous creature that must 
be destroyed without mercy. When 
the child grows older he learns to 
perceive things in halt-tones and 
gradations of grey ; and the battle 
against wrong somehow loses its zest 
and chivalry. Goodness ceases to be 
an epic adventure, and the warrior 
becomes confused and dispirited. 
But every man and woman who has 
done great things in the cause of 
Righteousness lias invariably seen 
good and evil in violent contrasts— 
white against black, the hero against 
the ogres. A conflict with wrong, 
whether the reformer be a Shelley or 
-a Savonarola, has necessarily been 
inspired by a holy rage for the 
true and an all-consuming hatred for 
the false. Every real revolutionary 
has become a little child in his 
attitude towards moral differences, 
and because he is so absolutely con¬ 
vinced of his sacred mission lie is 
successful in convincing others. 



CUPID AND PSYCHE, 

1 his charming fancy is an example, of which anoliier will be found on page J 24, 
ol this fainotts artist's power to make a good picture from ihe very slightest 
material. Bouguerean seems to live with nymphs and cupids. it is astonishing 
how much freshness the artist brings to each new variant of tiic familiar theme. 
Here he has chosen to represent the pure love of the great classical story. 
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IV. 

The child's capacity for emotion 
appears to be greater than the 
adult’s; it is more versatile and 
runs rapidly to extremes. A child's 
delight in a story makes one envious. 
The instant the tale is finished the 
youngster demands it all over again— 
the same tale in Its minutest detail— 
for he insists upon verbal inerrancy 
and inspiration* But one is humili¬ 
ated by telling an adult an anecdote 
he has heard before. He cannot 
enjoy a humorous thing twice what¬ 
ever its excellence. The child kicks 
up his heels and dances in the 
exuberant joy of being alive. He 
romps and rollicks and cannot keep 
still. But if a man should experience 
this joie de vivre he hides it under 


challenged a policeman, and escaped 
by clinging to the rails of a 'bus, 
he would assuredly be conveyed to 
an asylum. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever that he often feels tempted to 
“ let fly ” in some such fashion, but 
his age forbids. With a boy the 
antic would be dismissed as a dis¬ 
play of juvenile nature, and most 
boys behave thus intermittently. 
Children are dangerously sincere with 
their emotions, which they make no 
attempt to suppress or disguise. 

V. 

A more controversial subject which 
divides the child and adult worlds 
is the fighting instinct. The school¬ 
master denounces boy-pugilists after 
an encounter, telling them that it is 


VI. 

It is the disreputable kid. as 
Mr, X L. Baton has observed, who 
gets a better time than his well- 
dressed contemporary. He can roam 
through streets that teem with inci¬ 
dent and romance; but the child 
who must always be presentable 
invokes our deepest pity. Every 
child longs to be free, to be careless. 
He demands old clothes for holidays, 
in order that he may abandon himself 
to complete enjoyment. He will 
tear his clothes and get as black as 
he is happy; but an adult aims at 
irreproachable cor rectitude, and more 
than half the pleasures of life are 
sacrificed. Let us think it over horn 
every standpoint, we shall be corn- 


matters not a whit. A boy's words 
and acts are provoked by the impulse 
of the moment, and both are perilous 
because they are sincere. But men 
and women aim at a certain uni¬ 
formity of expression, fearing to be 
proved inconsistent, to be taunted 
with self-contradiction. These habits 
of thought tend toward the petrifi¬ 
cation of ideas, and induce an 
artificiality of mind which is always 
deplorable. A child's thought flashes 
like a meteor from the dark hinter¬ 
lands of consciousness, and, to this 
respect, it is like a poet's inspiration. 
Juvenility has no other ethics beyond 
the principle of obeying the heart, 
and on this hang all the law and 
the prophets. 

There is no true greatness, no 



From the painting by Ernest H, Rigg] ^ l)ie cqurteSy lllc 

SPRING FOLLOWING WINTER. 


In this charming picture we are shown Old Man Winter being escorted off the premises, so to speak, by a happy group of young people bringing lambs and kids 
and flowers- With him can be seen departing the last breath of icy wind and chill mist; while at his back breaks out all the vernal beauty of earth s fairest 
time on land and sea, In the old gentleman's presence good manners keep us from saying what we think about him. \\e recognise that he has a useful purpose to 
fulfil we respect him, and while he is with us we put up with him. But what a relief when May is nearly past, and we can speak freely and call him what 
we really think him—a miserable old fellow! Let us hope he has carefully made up his pack and is taking away with him a 1 the coughs, colds chilblains, 
chapped hands, cold feet, influenza, and rheumatism, and other little favours which he scatters round so bountifully. Well, good-bye, sir, we can tiuly say we 

shall miss you, but do not hurry back on our account. 


a mask of sobriety, remorselessly 
disowning the joy that intoxicates 
him. And what a paltry thing is 
cheerfulness in comparison with this 
unobtainable rapture of children ! 
The precepts of the Stoics enjoined 
a sort of imperturbable cheerfulness 
in all circumstances; but they could 
never inspire the riotous joy of the 
child, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The mature person is almost 
ashamed of betraying emotion and 
feels it necessary to apologise if he 
is caught frolicking. We have no 
right to suppress the impulses of 
our nature, and we forfeit incalcu¬ 
lably by their constant repression. 
If a most respectable-looking man 
in the Strand, suddenly uttered a 
war-whoop, knocked off half a dozen 
hats, jumped on somebody's back, 


the nature of wild beasts to fight, 
and not the habit of intelligent 
creatures like ourselves. The child 
listens, but in his heart he does not 
believe. He knows why he fights 
as unmistakably as he knows why 
he eats apples or climbs up trees. In 
the same way our police-magistrates 
never understand boy-hooliganism : 
they never see epic impulse which 
breaks with equal ease into defiant 
deeds or rebel poetry. Even the 
logic is wrong on the face of it, for 
men do fight — fight diabolically. 
Indeed, in the present phase of 
scientific warfare, the direct personal 
blow in anger is far saner and more 
intelligible than the conflict with 
invisible machinery. If there is an 
anomaly in fighting, obviously it is 
in the methods of the adult. 


pelled to admit that the child's 
attitude is healthier for body, mind, 
and spirit. Do we wonder that 
Peter Pan had no wish to grow up ? 
Do we doubt that we are farther off 
from heaven in our maturity than in 
the irresponsible days of boyhood ? 
We shun our adventures to save our 
dignity : we are timid of abandoning 
ourselves to emotion; but we shall 
never have life to its abundance 
until we dare to revel and shout 
like children. 

VIE 

Then a child's opinions are always 
spontaneous. They leap up and 
flash forth without a passing thought 
to consistency or consequence. They 
may contradict one another ten 
times in half as many minutes—it 


real goodness outside the kingdom 
of children. All great men are 
children, and they see life from the 
morning peaks of splendour, with 
its springtime magic of renaissance. 
They alone know the secrets of 
laughter and immortal youth; for 
all great things are child-like in the 
sense that they make us young- 
young enough to dance and exult. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
youth alone in this, that it can 
perform the miracle of changing 
water into wine, turning necessities 
into luxuries, until mere sight is a 
continuous joy, and consciousness 
an ecstacy. 

Most truly has it been said that 

" Heaven lies about us in our infancy/' 

J. W* Marriott. 


f 



From the painting by W. Holman Hunt] 


ISABELLA AND THE POT OF BASIL. 


[In the Lanig Galloy, Newcastle 




It k a tale of lovers' undeserved mkfortunes and. cruelly blighted true love- It has been bora 

i p, „„ i i_ , j. ... i . .... j. . *s. it.. *r*i- —« . : . .. B .*. + Pi 


This picture illustrates ,ui old. medkeval story that b+is touched kindly and romantic hearts lor hundreds of years* 
anew into our English tongue in an exquisite version by the ar~* t ’-~ ! IT' n " A u "-" ft +w™r.u +h™ 

For elegance and beauty, rich decoration, inexhaustible wealth of 

Btfchant*priiias Lq the fourteenth centurv like this sum pi nous representation 01 u young uui s* mmuauiua wi me >n.ns#w.* *«-- wm.,j u S utu vi «■»■»•<-», »>v **■•<. -7 -*-’••?-— z - - y _ * 

that contained her last poor earthly consoiaticn, is the jewd that the casket fcanra Isabella lived with bt two brother who rich nu-rdiauk of Horeitctu They wvre hard men of busing; proud and crueL 

Lorenzo Lived wiih them as a young assistant iu the business, and was thus brought into contact with Isabella ; whom he worshipped with a reverential love that hardly let bun lUl his eye* to her. Yet> DcauumuT 
«-» am alinw^i rw Kto.-nv'. cuv^t ch mK , nrirf t-oriWs nemk tuimlluv trraduallv melt into mutual oonfiilvnat and understand iiifi. They were a* clean and honest a pair id lovers as ever breathed, ana piccjc 


we are allowed to see Isabella's sweet shy ness and Loretuok gentle humility gradually mflt hi to mutual confidence and understand big. picy were ... —« - 1 ' -- —.'-y " ^SHB ch. 

■ - — ■ ■ ‘ took Lorenzo into the forest and murdered him in cold blood. They fold Isabella that they had strut him away cm a business ration* *m 


is turtle-doves* The bnjthpiB. becoming aware of what was gdliiil Oft* l*-"-** im .■ *« - : --v -v- u : . j 

sickens and fades with arb-f at hk absence and silence, and finally has a drtara in which Lorenzo appears to her and tells her of mi fate* She goes with her maul to the forest and iincb his bo.n and brmgl ^ J r , 

Uje poor mutilated head of her lover. This toe w .uum wrap up and hide iu the garde® pot and sul a pLuti of Basil over it "And so she ever fed it with their tears, Whence thick, and green, and Peautdui it grew. 
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The Other Side of Death. 


I N these days it is hardly necessary 
to try and prove in any way 
that there is an existence after 
Death. The Spiritualists have done 
this to the evident satisfaction of men 
like Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor 
Lomhroso. Memory, character, and 
capacity, survive the bodily change 
called death ; in fact, the day after 
death a man is just the same man 
as he was the day before, having 
still the same thoughts and passions, 
memories and desires. The subject 
is one of intense interest naturally, 
as one day in the future each one 
of us must pass the great threshold 
dividing the invisible world from the 
visible, and we cannot but feel that if 
by any means we could know some¬ 
thing about the unknown country 
on the h other side," death would 
be easier to face, would perhaps 
he shorn of most of its terror and 
sorrow. 

Now it is just on this very point 
that information is available and as 
evolution continues, more and more 
precise knowledge of the “ other ” 
worlds will come into our hands, 
for the invisible will not always be 
invisible, is, in fact, already part of 
the visible for some of the more 
advanced members of the race (as 
also, we must add, with some of the 
less advanced in a primitive and 
undeveloped way). Perhaps it will 
be useful to devote some short 
preliminary space to the subject of 
how we may know . 

Roughly speaking, the power which 
enables a man to come into waking 
contact with the subtler spheres of 
life is an extension of powers which 
we already use. How do we know 
about the world of our every-day 
waking life ? By the avenues of the 
five senses. When one of these is 
shut iii anyone, we see how crippled 
becomes the power to contact and 
know our surroundings. Imagine a 
man in whom all five were unable 
to manifest. His body might be 
here among us, but he himself would 
be completely put out of contact. 

When we see, for example, what 
happens ? Science tells us the phe¬ 
nomenon is caused by light-waves 
travelling through the ether from 
surrounding objects reaching our eyes 
and evoking a response. It is as if 
the dweller in the house of the body 
were continually receiving messages 
from all the life surrounding us 
(and all things “live") and our 
ability to respond to those messages 
exactly conditions our consciousness 
of them, it does not take a great 
feat of the imagination to picture 
how many messages there must he 
which as yet for us are non-existent, 
simply because the receiving instru¬ 
ment, the body, is not yet developed 
to its full power of receptivity. But 
that there are men who have out¬ 
stripped the race in this particular, 
and ante-dated the norma! develop¬ 
ment of humanity, is a fact which is 
becoming increasingly recognised. 

Five windows we have in our house 
of the body by which we may look 
out upon the wonderful world. But 
if we had one more, what further 
vistas would open before us ? The 
ancient proverb states that a man 
can be frightened out of his seven 
senses, and to-day the air is very 
full of talk about a sixth sense! 


The sixth and the seventh senses, 
when by the age-long process of 
evolution they shall unfold in human¬ 
ity at large, will bring the “ other" 
worlds into his waking consciousness, 
making for him one long unbroken 
memory, unpunctuated by nights of 
seeming blankness, and destroying 
for him for ever more, the great 
illusion called Death. For the other 
worlds are all around us, by reason 
of their subtlety permeating each 
other, in point of space exactly 
where we are now. 

By the help of the seers, who 
have recorded their observations 
with the accuracy and patience of 


true scientific research, let us map 
out a little the country awaiting 
us on the other side. 

To begin with, it will not be an 
entirely unknown country to most 
of us, for we are already familiar 
with it by journeyings at night. 
Where do we go when we “ sleep " ? 
We are not asleep ; consciousness can 
never become its opposite, uncon¬ 
sciousness. Our bodies assume that 
appearance, because we are no longer 
there. We are then in the world 
that we live in after death, and 
often meet again, because we are 
temporarily in the same condition, 
those whom we falsely call the dead. 
There are no dead. Hi ere is no 
death, only an ever-increasing and 
expanding life, and those who are 
separated from us by passing on 
are still with us when the night is 
here and we are free of the house 


of the body. Sometimes we bring 
back cloudy, vague remembrances 
and call them dreams. 

Sleep and death have often been 
compared, but there is this difference 
between them: When a man sleeps 
he is connected with his body by a 
continual flow of life, let us call it a 
magnetic thread. It acts, too, as a tele¬ 
graph wire. When someone touches 
or speaks to him here, back he comes 
to his body and the man “ awakes." 
But when the man has fallen asleep 
for the last time, that magnetic 
cord is severed, return is no more 
possible, and the little lives which 
make up that wonderful colony the 
body, having lust their inner ruler, 
the co-ordinating power which held 
them together, run riot on their own 
account, and bring about the process 


called disintegration. Perhaps this 
truth somewhat explains those mys¬ 
terious words of the Preacher, “ Or 
ever the silver cord be loosed." 

When the hour strikes that shall 
call a man home from the school- 
house of God's Universe, a peculiar 
psychological experience is always 
his. The events of his past life 
come up before his vision in due 
order and sequence. All sorts of 
long-forgotten happenings creep out 
of the dark, and the long chain 
of events in all their due signifi¬ 
cance shine out in true proportion. 
Quitting the arena of the world's 
activities, the soul turns on the 
threshold and beholds the chapter 
of life now closing, and in that 
rapid survey understands more clearly 
all that life was meant to teach him, 
all that the One Actor would fain 
have done through him. Religious 


systems have always inculcated that 
quiet prayer and loving aspiration 
should be the endeavour of those 
who watch beside the bed-side of the 
dying, and rightly so, for that solemn 
moment should never be disturbed 
by what is seen to be—when we 
understand—surely selfish grief. All! 
Why should we grieve ? “ Mors 

janua vitae esi" and verily it is so. 
For life on the other side is so much 
freer, so much wider, so much more 
vivid, and one of the first sensations 
of those newly passed ewer is often 
a feeling of intense relief and light¬ 
ness. Tied to an aching, ailing body, 
we think we are tired and ill, but it 
is only our bodies. We are never 
tired, never ill, never old; only the 
garment of the body suffers those 
tilings when injured, or wearing out. 

The conditions in which a man 
finds himself after death are exactly 
dependent upon the kind of thoughts 
and feelings he has had during life. 
As food feeds the physical body, so 
is the inner man built up by thoughts 
and feelings, the lower thoughts and 
emotions bringing about a densifica- 
tion and darkening of the “ shining " 
self," the higher qualities making its 
appearance wonderfully luminous and 
beautiful. This densification is strik¬ 
ingly produced by the three sins of 
the flesh, drunkenness, gluttony, and 
sensuality, and by cruelty, worst sin 
of all, because the sin against the 
fundamental law of love. Let us 
take the most unhappy conditions 
first. Remember, that a man is the 
same man the day after death as the 
day before, with the same thoughts, 
the same desires. If he died full of 
sensual craving, those desires will be 
still present with him, heightened and 
not lessened, because the feelings are 
now working through subtler and 
more responsive media than the 
physical organs, but with the physical 
body he will have lost the instrument 
of gratification. There burns, there¬ 
fore, within him the terrible cravings 
of unsatisfied desire, and seers, observ¬ 
ing this, have not inaptly likened 
this state to the burning in “ Flames 
of Hell," There is no eternal hell in 
all God's Universe, that is a night¬ 
mare born in the West from the loss 
of the great truth of Re incarnation, 
but there is a state that is more 
properly described by the Roman 
Catholic's idea of Purgatory, the 
place of purification, and fire has 
always been held as its symbol But 
like all fires, that cannot be fed, 
after a time the cravings die down, 
and set the man free to find his 
consciousness opening out in a much 
more beautiful region of the universe. 
If we refuse to feed the fires of wrath 
and lust on this side, Nature will not 
have to do it for us on the other. 

Again, those who on this side of 
things lived absorbed in purely selfish 
schemings, will find in the inter¬ 
mediate world, immediately after 
death, a period of darkness and con¬ 
fusion greeting them. Man's prisons 
are all self-made, and there is no 
prison like the. dark cell of a narrow 
mind and a selfish heart. By pain 
must such a one break his way out, 
for pain is God's way of teaching 
him that caring for the good of 
others is the true path of life, and 
self-sacrifice, not self-gratification, the 
law of evolution for the eternal man. 

But for those amongst us who lead 
decent, kindly lives, no such terrible 
ordeal is in store. Yet even amongst 
such there is often a temporary period 
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Who has two or three very thoughtful articles in this number of Bibby's Annual. 
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of what h best described as ennui, 
or monotony. For this reason ; if 
on this side a man's interests have 
been mostly centred around things 
that have no real significance in life, 
he will find there is no scope for these 
upon the other side, and it will 
naturally take some time before he 
adjusts himself to truer views. But 
if his interests He in the direction of 
the arts and sciences, a world of 
enthralling interest opens out before 
him, for with the added powers 
belonging to consciousness working 
in the subtler regions, these things 
acquire added wonder and delight. 

Heaven and hell are really states of 
consciousness. The very derivation 
of the words would show us that. 
Hell, in its Teutonic root, means 
“ separated off/' out ot contact, and 
what greater hell can we imagine 
than isolation, pure and complete ? 
How many of us build our own 
prisons, “ helled in ” as we are by 
the iron bars ot narrow thoughts 
and unresponsive hearts ? Vet from 
that prison can no man set us free, 
until we try to break down the bars 
ourselves. What, them is Heaven r 
Heaven means the "sky” illimit¬ 
able expansion, it is the converse 
of the misery of hell, it means 
ever-increasing contact with, ever- 
widemng response to, all that lives. 
Man is not separate; bound is he 
by invisible, unbreakable bonds to 
all that live, and bliss conies when 


the “ bonds of the heart are broken ” 
and he knows himself one with all. 

Sooner or later, however, very soon 
to the noble and pure, but inevitably 
to all, comes the moment when all 
that is tinged with selfishness, and 
therefore impure, has dropped away. 
Man is compounded of bad and good, 
selfish and unselfish impulses. In 
the intermediate world all that which 
is purely personal, purely selfish, in a 
man finds its fruition, and its death. 
But that world, the shadow of this 
one, is not the home of his being. 
Mam in lbs true nature, is rooted in 
Divinity, and in bis deepest self is 
always one with Love, and Truth, 
and Beauty. And so it comes about, 
that one day after death the nun 
'‘awakes" unto himself, and with 
that true awakening is born the 
great consciousness known as Heaven. 
Of that state it has been said that 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard " 
its wonder. Yet have members of 
our race entered it even whilst in the 
body, for the consciousness exists 
within us, and what the saint and 
sage have unfolded in themselves, 
whilst yet on earth, is unfolded in 
every man. by degrees, after death. 
With that awakening conies intensest 
bliss, for man is only truly happy 
when here, or hereafter, he is one 
with God within himself. That bliss 
is foreshadowed, ever so faintly, yet 
unmistakably, in all the moments 
when we lose ourselves, wrapped in 


the contemplation of that which to 
us is true, beautiful or beloved, 
finding therein a greater and a lovelier 
life. For the seeds that grow up and 
flower in the heavenly life are sown 
now, in all the unselfish, beautiful 
thoughts, aspirations, and deeds of 
life. Beautiful they are here, but 
that is only a faint reflection of the 
supreme loveliness of their flowering 
when in their native air. Four seeds 
t here are, one or more of which every 
man sows, and gathers therefrom the 
flower which makes for him heaven 
after death. 

And one is love of relations and 
friends . 

No man is there, ever so degraded, 
so abandoned, who has not at one 
moment in his life loved something 
other than himself, though it may 
be only his dog, and since he lias 
loved, so must the flower of love 
greet him some time upon the other 
side. There, in that state, we shall 
find nurse! ves surrounded by all 
those whom we have ever loved, 
whether they are in the possession 
of a physical body or not. How is 
that ? Because on the deepest side 
of us we are always in that world; 
eternally we are never removed 
from it. “ Their angels do always 
behold i he face of My Father in 
Heaven/’ said the great Teacher. 

The angel in a man, the Higher 
Self, is always beholding the face 
of the Father of all life and all 


worlds, even though himself down 
here may seem so utterly to have 
forgotten it. So a loving mother, 
passed on into that glorious ex¬ 
istence, will have all her children 
with her. Much nearer will she be 
to them than ever she could be 
here when hid behind tile mask of 
a physical body, and it will be the 
best and most beautiful in each that 
she will see, for the lovely and true 
in all men belong to their eternal 
selves, and can never pass away. 
That in a man which is not lovely 
and not good is only a prophecy of 
the opposite beauty that will one 
day be revealed in him, “ the silence 
implying sound,” and must inevit¬ 
ably pass. Here lies the true com¬ 
munion of spirit, for which the 
methods of communication obtaining 
in the earth-world, and the inter¬ 
mediate state, are only clumsy 
makeshifts. Here are no veils to 
hide us man from man. And neither 
here, or on earth again, are there 
any real separations. The lovers 
and friends of uur age-long journey 
are with us all the time. Drawn 
by the strong cords of love, we meet 
again and again, in different guise, 
that we may learn to love in all 
the ways of love—to discover in 
the end. sometimes by pain and 
seeming loss, Who through them has 
been teaching us His love. 

Another seed is love of God; not 
that which sometimes passes for 



From the painting by J. M. H. Hofmann] " BE NOT AFRAID.” [By the courtesy of the miners of the Copyright 

Of the deepest interest are the few recorded occasions when the Master employed Hte highest psychic powers, and performed what the simple call the “ miracle " of 
raising the dead. To Him. of course, it was no miracle, but the setting in motion of higher laws or life known to Him as the great Elder Brother of mankind. 
How much there is about this incident of the raising of the daughter of Jairus that we are not told, and would like to know. Why did He do it ? Was it only 

to reward the faith and relieve the grief of the distracted parents ? Had the child been called away prematurely before the duty which fell to her lot in her present 

incarnation had been fulfilled ! What sort of woman did this girl who had passed and repassed the Veil, Income in after life ? Why was the Master so particularly 
anxious that not a word should be told of what He had done ? We cannot certainly tell any of these things. Possibly, without the additional senses to which Miss Codd 
refers in the accompanying article, we should not understand explanations if they were given. Two points are clear : from the plane on which the Master moved, Death is 
seen to be a deeper form of sleep and the person is in reality still alive : but in both cases they are temporarily living in other and more subtle bodies, and have thereby 

lost contact with the physical world, fn the one case as in the other, the Master's injunction, 41 Be Not Afraid # J * is equally applicable. 
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such, narrow-hearted churchianity. 
and more or less pietistic convention, 
but the natural uprising of the 
human heart towards a Divine 
Ideal, the longing after communion 
therewith, the living of all life in 
the light of, and in the name of, 
such a thought of the Divine made 
manifest- For here a wonderful 
reward comes to the faithful de¬ 
votee. The God whom he has 
worshipped, with love and service, 
will come to him in the form in 
which he has pictured Him; that 
which all life through dwelt in the 
heart as an adored ideal, in Heaven 
becomes an objective reality. Men 
picture the Heart of the world in 
many forms, but it is everywhere 
the same Lord. “ However men 
approach Me, even so do l welcome 
them, for the path men take from 
every side is Mine.” For Heaven is 
the land of Ideals come true. Wist¬ 
fully we feel that the Ideal is never 
to be found here, “It is too good 
to be true,” we say. But nothing 
is too good, too beautiful, too won¬ 
derful to be true in God's Universe. 
We cannot imagine anything too 
good to be true. We cannot imagine 
anything which does not exist™ 
somewhere in the worlds 1 The 
faculty of idealisation is the most 
God-given faculty that a man pos¬ 
sesses, To idealise is to see into 
the heart of things* and at the heart 
of all things lies a song, waiting to 
be sung on earth, and its realisation 
means the coming of the Ideal into 
the Real—the birth of Heaven upon 
earth. Ah ! this is not the real world, 
it is the world of dreams. The 
world we faintly glimpse in the land 
of our ideals is the real world, as 
one day we shall know, when our 
time comes to awake from the dream 
of the lower worlds. 

The third seed , As some people 
are always looking upwards to the 
One, the temperament of the re¬ 
ligious man, the devotee, so other 
people are always looking downwards 
over the many—the temperament of 
the humanitarian, the philanthropist. 
And yet it is only another way of look¬ 
ing at the same thing, two sides of 
the same medal, for to love humanity 
is also to love God, “ The Lord 
liveth in the hearts of ail beings,” 
says an ancient Indian scripture, 
and the same truth is demonstrated 
in the Lord's story of the end of 
the world, or age. He did not ask 
the people in that parable if they 
had regularly attended Church, if 
they had held correct doctrines. He 
asked them rather if they had fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, 
visited the sick arid the sinful, 
“ Inasmuch,” He said, “ as ye did 
it unto the least of these My 
brethren, ye did it unto Me,” 

Wonderful, indeed, is the reward 
in Heaven of those who love man¬ 
kind, To them there come the great 
Guardians of the Race, the men made 
perfect in wisdom and in love, 
Who watch and guide, unseen, the 
footsteps of all living things upon 
this world. These teach and bless 
the man who loves and serves his 
fellows, that he may return to earth 
with greater wisdom, with greater 
opportunity to serve ; for the reward 
of service is always the larger oppor¬ 
tunity to help, the guerdon of love, 
the coming of many souls for comfort. 

One other seed we sow—the seed 
of love of truth and beauty . 1 his it 

is which makes a man follow after 
the True, whether in scientific or 



From the pamtJsg by $f, Repin} [By courtesy of the owners of the Copyright 

COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 

This is it portrait ot Urn great Russian thinker niid teacher who was a beloved Master to thousand* who had 

never seen hun. in the pages of Anna Karenina and of The Krmlter Sonata, and many other masterpieces, 

vve first found the new light and truth of the great field of Russian literature in which he stands pn-eininenl. 
Unlike nil other literature, its keynote is sympathy with suffering : it is one continuous hymn to the injured 
and insulted. Purity, hxinulity, and love—these were Tolstfijik Trinity. He and his followers rained out. 
at complete "sacrifice of self, the r>nty attempt by a community in our own times to live literally Lip to the 
words of Christ; " liSus. 1 say unto you, That ye resist not evil; hut whosoever shall smite tlic-e on thy 
right cheek turn to him the other also." hi times tike these, when revision and re-conskler.itJon are going 
on in every direction, and old barriers are being swept away, it may he ih.it o xr love for this in U- Russian 
may help to bring about a better'’ unrlcrabinding ol, and a closer brotherhood with, that great people to 
whom he belonged, and for whom he stands. Russia is a kind where individual freedom exists to a degree 

that even an Englishman finds hard to surpass. It is Inhabited by a people who arc kindly, loyal, and 

genet oils ; and who are proud to be our friends, Misunderstandings there have been; but we are beginning 
to realise'that all nations, like all individuals, have their good qualities, and that it is 11 much more orohtabk- 
thitig to admire these than to bo so constantly on the look-out for their weaknesses. We s-xill do well in 
the future to study Tolstoi’s countrymen at first-hand; the Anglo-Russian friendship may lead to as fine a 
human brotherhood as the world has ever seen; and what is true of the friendship of Russia k e unity 
true of other nations with whom we are starting friendly relationships. After this War is over, the unions 
of Europe will have to live together as friendly peoples, and a good beginning k unde in this direction 
when we try to see the pool in our own neighbours—not excluding. Jet us add. our present so-called enemy* 


philosophic guise* makes him follow 
after the Beautiful in sound, in 
colour, in form, in thought. These 
are again two sides of one immortal 
wonder, for has it not been well 
said that the True is always beauti¬ 
ful, and the Beautiful is always true ? 
The seeker after Truth there beholds 
the Laws on which the worlds are 
founded and the splendour of that 
perfect order — and what wonder 
awaits the lover of the Divine in 
His aspect of Beauty! We know 
what magic Sound and Colour pro¬ 
duce on earth, raising us into an 
atmosphere of dreams and wonder. 
Yet that is but the palest reflection 
of that which they really are. There 
the true artist sees what here his 
highest inspiration did but glimpse 
for him, and which he could never 
wholly depict. The angels of form 
and colour surround him, teaching 
his fingers magic, and his heart the 
wonder of the spheres, that again 
one day on earth he may once more 
depict for men faint memories of 
that which his soul has seen. And 
Music, that latest bom and most 
divine of all the arts* who shall say 
what the music of Heaven is really 
like ? There the enlightened soul 
perceives the “ music of the spheres,” 
knows the creative power that lies 
behind every sound. “ The Voice*” 
says the East, produced the worlds. 
“The Word,” says Western wisdom, 
created the heavens and the earth. 

These are the four seeds that 
flower in Heaven: Love of friends, 
love of God* love of humanity at 
large* love of truth and beauty. By 
one. or all* of these great gateways 
man enters therein. For they belong 
to that which is immortal in man, 
and what they truly mean, and that 
which we truly are, “ doth not yet 
appear.” 

Blissful and glorious as is our 
sojourn in the heavenly places* it is 
not only a time of rest; is also a 
time of intense activity. There all the 
experiences of life are thought over, 
dwelt upon, without pain for with 
clearer insight. And that assimilation 
means increased power* increased in¬ 
sight, when we come back again for 
another day of life. All powers of 
heart and mind were won by our¬ 
selves all down through the long 
past, in just that way* through re¬ 
peated lives on earth and in Heaven. 

No genius was ever born whose 
wonderful faculty was not the result 
of many lives spent in that one 
direction. Let us do all we can* 
more will come to our hands to¬ 
morrow. However small and weak 
our present power of achievement 
in love or knowledge* if we but do 
our best it will be doubled in another 
day of life. Here lies the truth of 
the parable about the talents. The 
men with ten, and five* doubled their 
powers and entered into the joy of 
creation. The man with one, it was 
so little, he thought it was not worth 
doing anything with. How sad a 
mistake, and how common a one! 
What we can do we must do; it is 
His will. For God cannot do without 
the least of us, and by trying we 
shall grow. There is nothing in all 
the worlds that we cannot achieve, 
no powers that we cannot attain 
unto, nothing too beautiful that we 
cannot become, no plans to help 
that the gods will not give into our 
hands to do, if only we hold the 
ideal before us, if only we pursue 
with courage and with faith* 

CLARA Mi CODD. 
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Alsace-Lorraine and the Great War. 


A PANORAMA OF MARKIRCH. 

Popi] lation 1 2,000, 


* Lorraine was under German rule foj' a 
still shorter period than Alsace* 


" Child' "of Alsace, name thy country : 
Is it France,—or Germany ? " 

I N this question—the opening 
sentence of an old half for¬ 
gotten poem—lies hidden the 
cause of the European war whose 
magnitude and horror are staggering 
the civilised world of to-day. 

We have heard many causes 
ascribed to the Great war,—the 
kaiser's mad ambition; the love of 
brute force, so essential a charac¬ 
teristic of the Prussian race; the 
Slav question ; the crime of Sarajevo, 
—all having had their share, no 
doubt, in bringing about the vast 
upheaval we contemplate to-day, 
but acting as secondary causes only ; 
For back of these, back of it all, is 
the question of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Alsace-Lorraine! A strip of land 
on the North-East frontier of France, 
a strip of land exceedingly fertile 
and beautiful, where rich valleys, 
thickly dotted with picturesque, old- 
world villages, alternate with vine¬ 
yards climbing the hillside until 
they merge in the pine-dad forests 
beyond; while above them rises the 
soft outline of the Vosges mountains, 
touching heaven with their deep 
blue summit . . . , A land where 
dwells a sturdy race, laborious, 
thrifty, independent and free—free 
in mind and heart, despite all the 
years of the mailed fist and the iron 
heel* 

For it is now forty-three years 
since Alsace and Lorraine were 
annexed to the German Empire 
after a war which, by Bismarck’s own 
confession, was forced by Prussia 
upon France by means of a lie— 
the famous Ems despatch which he 
deliberately falsified to precipitate 
a crisis—for he knew Prussia was 
ready, and France was not! 

With a lie the war of *70 was 
waged ; with a He the annexation 
of the two provinces was justified in 
the eyes of Europe; with another, 
and oft-repeated lie, German rule in 
Alsace-Lorraine has been maintained 
to this day. 

The first lie, contained in the 
Ems despatch, was to substitute tor 
a diplomatic and courteous answer 
a message so insulting that it made 
war inevitable between two great 
European nations; a war, the im¬ 
mediate results of which were to 
transform Europe into an armed 
camp, and bring about that state 


of “ armed peace ” which has pre¬ 
vailed for close on half a century. 

The second lie was to tell the 
world that in annexing Alsace and 
Lorraine Germany was merely taking 
back her own, both provinces having 
originally been part of the ancient 
Germanic Empire. The easy way 
in which Europe accepted this 
statement, without apparently taking 
the least trouble to verify it, 
has ever been a matter of deep 
and painful surprise to all thought¬ 
ful Alsatians and Lorrainers. Any 
text-book, that gives even a brief 
history of Gauk, or ancient France, 
will give the date of the first 
annexation of Alsace to the German 
Empire as 870 A.D** an annexation 
lasting until 1648* when, under 
Louis the Fourteenth, the province 
was once more united to France; 
thus giving a period of not quite 
eight hundred years of German 
rule in Alsace, as against a period 
Of at hast tim thousand years during 
which Alsace and Lorraine were part 
of ancient France, the Rhine marking 
the frontier between the 4wo distinct 
and always antagonistic, races of 
Gauls (or Franks) and Teutons. 
With the exception of these seven 
hundred odd years of German 
dominion, Alsace was thus a Gallic 
province from the very dawn of 
history until the year 1870, when, 
as in the year 870—a curious coin¬ 
cidence of dates I—-she was forcibly 
annexed to the German Empire.* 

The third lie is one which Ger¬ 
mans apparently never tire of re¬ 
peating, and that is, that Alsatians 
and Lorrainers are perfectly recon¬ 
ciled to German rule, and are 
contented and happy citizens of the 
German Empire. 

Once again Europe believed them, 
taking Germany’s word against the 
testimony of thousands and tens of 
thousands of Alsatians and Lor¬ 
rainers. The world of to-day knows 
better: rudely awakened from its 
dream of a peaceful and law-abiding 
Germany, it is beginning to divine 
what must have been the fate of 
these two provinces during the past 
forty-three years .... The truth 
is that Alsatians and Lorrainers have 
endured almost everything which a 
people may endure, and live. The 
world has read many thrilling tales 
of Russian despotism, of the horrors 
of Siberia, of the martyrdom of 
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the Poles: The tragedy of Alsace- 
Lorraine has yet to be written. 

To day, a shroud of silence en¬ 
velops the two provinces—a silence 
that covers tragedies more poignant, 
perhaps, than any of the past yet 
tragedies thrilled with a great new 
hope—for the French are in Alsace 
and Lorraine ! 

One message* however, has lately 
reached us from Alsace, and it has 
come by way of a German book, 
entitled “ Chronicles of the War 
Kriegs-Chronik. So clearly does it 
reveal the German standpoint—the 
etat d’&me of the people we are 
fighting—that it were worth while 
to recall it, even if it did not record 
a martyr's death, 

“ A traitor has just been shot, a 
little French lad belonging to one 
of those gymnastic societies which 
wear tricolour ribbons" (the Ectai- 
reurs, or Boy Scouts), “ a poor 
young fellow who in his infatuation 
wanted to be a hero. The German 
column was passing along a wooded 
defile and he was caught and asked 


whether the French were aboui. He 
refused to give information. Fifty 
yards farther on there was fire from 
the cover of a wood. The prisoner 
was asked in French if he had 
known that the enemy was in the 
forest* and did not deny it. He 
went with firm step to a telegraph 
post and stood up against it, with 
the green vineyard at his back, and 
received the volley of the firing 
party with a proud smile on his 
face. . . . 

^ & ifc jfc 

Let us for a moment return to 
the past. When, in 1870, the long 
agony ot Alsace-Lorraine began* 
Europe stood by, and watched; or 
rather, it would be more correct to 
say that Europe stood by* and closed 
her eyes. When King Wilhelm 
of Prussia was crowned Emperor of 
Germany in the historic palace of 
Versailles, representatives of all the 
European powers, without exception, 
were assembled to offer him the good 
wishes of their respective nations. 
That was nearly half a century ago, 
and it has taken France almost all 
that time to forget that when she 
was crushed she was also alone- 
alone* isolated among her powerful 
neighbours, alone in her defeat and 
humiliation, with Germany ever 
ready to strike at her in the dark, to 
provoke her to a second war* a war of 
complete annihilation .... That 
was the fate of France until the day 
of the Russian alliance: Is It a 
wonder if all France rejoiced at the 
event t It meant many things, both 
for France and for Russia; and 
diplomatists could probably enumer¬ 
ate them at such lengths and with 
so many details—political, social, 
financial, and so forth—that they 
would fill a bulky volume; but to 
the great mass of the French people 
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it meant just this—Alsace-Lorraine 
—the return of the lost provinces 
to the Mother-land. 

The student of that most fasci¬ 
nating branch of Human Knowledge, 
the Philosophy of History, thus sees 
one fact emerging clearly from the 
tragedy of the past forty years; 
he sees that it has its roots in 
the mental and moral planes, in the 
conscience of the French people, in 
a whole nation’s outraged sense of 
Justice and of Truth. 

He sees France wounded with an 
almost mortal wound, not because, 
fighting against the heaviest odds, 
she has been defeated in what might 
be called a fair and open fight-— 
albeit forced upon her by foullest 
means—but because an integral part 
of her territory has been annexed, 
because two provinces that were 
flesh of her flesh, and bone of her 
bone, have been torn from her and 
given as prey to the conqueror. 

France would have forgiven all 
else—the violation of her territory 
—German armies overrunning the 
country for two long years—the 
enormous war indemnity exacted by 
the conqueror {that her people cheer¬ 
fully paid!) even the brutality and 
treachery of their methods of war¬ 
fare, the massacre of francs-tireurs, 
the barbarous treatment meted out 
to French wounded and prisoners— 
all this France would have forgiven; 
hut the rape of Alsace-Lorraine she 
could neither forgive nor forget. 
Thus it came to pass that the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine became 
the pivot of European politics, albeit 
Europe herself was not always aware 
of the fact. 

For the sake of Alsace and Lor¬ 
raine, France rejoiced over the 
Russian alliance; for the sake of 
Alsace-Lorraine she was pleased at 
the British entente. She did not, 
at first, rejoice over this as she had 
rejoiced over the friendship of the 
great Slav nation. By one of those 
mysterious affinities that draw to¬ 
gether nations as well as individuals, 
France and Russia made friends 
easily, spontaneously; in the most 
natural manner, ** they fraternised,” 
as they say in France. Between 
Great Britain and France, on the 
other hand, there was not that 
racial sympathy and good-will; and 
many things, for a time, barred the 
way towards mutual understanding— 
chiefly, perhaps, the tragic figure of 
St. Helena .... Yet—and here 
we touch upon one of the most 
vitally significant facts of the Great 
War—those who knew intimately 
both Great Britain and France saw 
that the two nations were comple¬ 
mentary in a sense in which no 
other two nations perhaps ever were 
so, for each possesses what the oilier 
lacks, and most needs ; and however 
much their political interests might 
clash, however conflicting their aspi¬ 
rations may be outwardly, in the 
innermost life of the two races is 
a desire, a subconscious imperious 
demand, for union one with the 
other. Temperament, training, racial 
heredity, traditions—the very genius 
of the two nations—call for a 
blending together, so that in that 
blending each may receive a new 
and more enduring life. 

The Great War has accomplished 
this miracle; Despite years, nay, 
centuries of mutual misunderstanding 
and distrust, Great Britain and 
France formed the entente eordiale; 


the entente , at the first danger signal, 
became an alliance; the alliance, a 
friendship for life and death , . . . 
Do not the very words entente cor - 
diale hold a mystic meaning and 
promise ? fi Cordial e,” from the Latin 
cor da, the heart .... Do we not 
see their fulfilment to-day on the 
battlefields of Europe, where France 
and Great Britain are at this very 
moment mingling their heart’s 
blood ? 

To eyes that see beyond the sur¬ 
face of things, such an alliance is a 
true marriage; such a mingling of 
blood becomes a Sacrament. The 
near future will see its fruits. We 
are now witnessing the sowing of 
the seed, in the anguish of nations- 


but those that come after—what 
harvest shall they reap, what fruits 
shall they gather, what new heaven 
and earth shall rise before them in 
all their splendour ? 

France and Great Britain walking 
hand in hand—what wonders could 
they not achieve ? Who could resist 
their onward sweep ? The Genius 
of the Anglo-Saxon and of the Latin 
races welded together—what could 
impede their triumphant progress in 
the name of Freedom and of Truth ? 

When that hour shall strike—as 
strike it must, and soon—the people 
of Alsace and Lorraine shall rejoice 
with an exceeding great joy, because 
they will know that out of their 
martyrdom has arisen a new era in 
the world’s evolution. 

Jean Delaire. 


The Mystics. 

T HE Mystics know no creed, or 
doctrine, they appear to be 
controlled rather by the inner 
light, and each appears to manifest 
a different quality. The mystical 
character of George Herbert’s poetry 
is strong, and is best seen in his 
love lyrics; later, William Blake 
and Francis Thompson have accentu¬ 
ated the devotional side of mysticism. 
Blake lived in a world of vision. 

During the whole of his life he was 
irradiated by the Divine Presence. 
“ It is through the imagination,” said 
Blake, “ that we can understand any¬ 
thing. Men are admitted to Heaven, 


not because they have curbed and 
governed their passions, or have no 
passions, hut because they have culti¬ 
vated their understandings,” Nor was 
Blake alone in believing that “ to 
understand is three parts of love.” 
fti Francis Thompson’s Hound of 
Heaven this exhibition of love is exhi¬ 
bited, where man flies from terror 
" down the nights and down the days” 
before the persistent footsteps of his 
u tremendous Lover,” until, worn out, 
he finds himself at the end of the chase 
face to face with God, who is there to 
receive and welcome arid bless him. 
This Presence of the Divine was very 
real to Thompson. And this is the 
more remarkable when we remember 
the facts of his early life. 

There is another form of mysticism 
which cannot he dissociated from 


Nature. Of this type, perhaps Words¬ 
worth is the best example. His 
inward eye saw visions unknown to 
other men. His passion for Nature 
was intense. His poetry is filled with 
the thought that we can get from 
Nature all that is needed to bring joy 
and peace. His whole life was 
infused with this idea, and he desired 
that all men should realise the same 
blessedness, that “ happy stillness of 
the mind.” All that he beheld 
“respired with inward meaning.” 
But this came to him through 
discipline and self-control, and he 
willingly relinquished personal am¬ 
bition and monetary reward. His 
standard of life was high, so high 
that he could write 

" Never did L in quest of right and wrong, 
Tamper with conscience from a private aim 
Nor was E in any public hope the dupe 
Of selfish passions; nor did ever yield 
Wilfully to mean cares or low pursuits,” 

Traherne’s mysticism resembles 
Wordsworth’s in many respects, but 
he has a wider outlook. To him the 
world was a mirror of infinite beauty, 
yet, he says, “ no man sees it. It is a 
temple of Majesty, yet no man regards 
it. It is a region of Light and Peace, 
did not men disquiet it. it is the 
Paradise of God.” Traherne disre¬ 
garded the usual ameliorations of life, 
and was content to live on bread and 
water, and wear clothing similar to 
George Fox; the Quaker. “ 1 live a free 
and kingly life,” he would say, “ as if 
the world were turned again into Eden 
or much more, as it is at this day.” 

The present writer knew one, whom 
he saw almost daily for two years. 
Living in Park Lane, Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, it might be thought James 
Smetham had few opportunities for 
observing Nature, but in his day the 
neighbourhood had not quite lost its 
rural character. Fields were not far 
away, and there were no trams or 
motors. “Our front windows” he 
once wrote, “ overlook Mr. Alex¬ 
ander’s Paradise , and our back ones 
overlook gardens, now blossoming. 
1 have a true studio now, all to 
myself, a sanctum in my home for 
the first time. I walk in the fields, 
and on breezy roads. I am growing 
familiar with trees and banks and 
blossoms and clouds. God has given me 
my heart’s desire, and \ only hope that 
I may dwell in Him as peacefully as I 
dwell in my home.” But Smetham 
saw something more than the sky and 
the green fields. His inward eye had 
visions undreamt of by other men. 

The friend of Ruskin and Rossetti, 
he could show his sympathy for the 
very poor and illiterate, and could 
write: “ You are taken out of 

yourself by seeing how many kinds 
of work and styles of mind and ways 
of living there are in the world; and 
how honest and hearty and genial 
and heroic some old dirty fudgy 
people are,” The commonplace be¬ 
came irradiated with beauty when 
viewed by such a visionary mind as 
Smefhanvs, whose religion was tinged 
with an element of mysticism which 
is really one of the oldest forms of 
religion. But he was an eminently 
sane mystic, and endeavoured “ to 
look at things of the flesh with the 
eyes of the spirit; to estimate at its 
full beauty and value the primrose, 
to see in earthly love the reflection of 
the Divine, to use earthly love, as 
Plato taught so long ago, to reach the 
Heavenly, to include and interpret 
the finite, the imperfect, in the 
infinite and by the infinite.” 

J. C Wright. 



From the painting by Samuel Frout] [In the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 

THE TOWN HALL, LOUVAIN. 


Prout* the diligent painter of cathedrals and market-places* first visited the Continent in ISlfl, so that this 
picture shows how Louvain looked about one hundred years ago. The Town Hall was a very rich and beautiful 
example of late Gothic architecture, surpassing most of the town halls of Belgium in elegance. It was bruit 
in M47-£>3. The town ot Louvain was famous in the Middle Ages for its cloth making ; when it contained an 
enormous population, consisting: mostly of weavers. In recent times*, the town has been more famous as a 
seat of Learning, on account of its ancient University, In Prom's picture we see the old-fashioned diligence 
betng loaded to start on its journey, and cloth makers selling their goods in the market-place. Altogether, it 
is a scene of considerable activity and beauty. All tills old-world beauty and charm have now been destroyed. 
The grand old Town Hall is a min, the University has been utterly burnt out. Everyone knows how, when 
the mischief was done, the Kaiser professed that " hi$ heart bled for Lonmin" though a word from him 
could have prevented it. Quite recently a piece of news has been published concerning the destruction of 
fiie Library of the University of Louvain, that is not without its humorous side. It appears that there were 
at Louvain, when the Germans sacked and burnt the town, certain priceless manuscripts lent by the Dresden 
Museum, The Director of llie latter has now come forward with a hitter rebuke to the authorities at 
Louvain lor their carelessness in permitting the valuable property or his Museum to come to harm. 


H 
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From a sketch by Jean DdvilleJ 


THE WORLD’S NEW HOPE. 


[Copyright —Bibbfs Annual 


.. Sure i y the wr atli of man shall praise Thee ; the remainder of wrath shaft Thou restrain.’' 

In this remarkable picture the great Brussels artist expresses his vision of the future and conveys £ “^ n <f ny ^et ^ "sphtt “Idl'u"conquered 

blood, and deafened by the din of battle. M. Delvdle belongs to a nation ground beneaththe toe of the wrath of man shall 

and unconquerable. He looks beyond the present suffering and 0 f man ? Out of all tills misery and wickedness a new Hope is bom. 

praise Him 3 War onlv results m death and despair. He sees the earth red rtUi , . ■ i pr; s g—f will be to break the sword— 

££ old world must go; things can never bo what they were before, and.they^ will be better. The Lord r, cornmg and step * meek of the earth 

There brake He the arrows of the bow, the shield, and the sword, and the battle. The Lord w ll, a of otd anse to ]ua b heart-break, and 

HL gesture in the picture is a new great call to the natrons for Peace and Blessmg to mankmd^^It ,s for unspeakable outrage ; 

worthy of the small* but morally great nation My he seemftolv? me^n wdl Smthehardlcsson. which apparently could be taught 

the seer r.ses to a plane rn wluch such eelmgsook “f ^an* treasure is not onlv unspeakable folly, but also atom in ally wicked. He looks fw«d to an 

tea long step forward upon ^^fo^ow School of Art. He is at present resident in London, where this sketch was made. 
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The Great Peace 


T HAT the Great Peace, even 
Hie Peace of God, may, in 
these present days, he brought 
forth into actual manifestation on 
the outermost plane of our human 
activity is surely the one great 
desire and labour of every soul who 
has come into any degree, how 
feeble soever that degree may be, 
of the consciousness of the Healing 
Christ as an ever-present, never- 
failing, Power of Blessing in the 
soul and body of the human kind. 

And we who do profess to belong 
to the communion of the Great 
Brotherhood of Healers who work 
the good works of the Will of Com¬ 
passion, mercy and love in the realms 
invisible and visible of our human 
cosmos, are conscious of nothing 
working and energising more per¬ 
sistently and more potently in our 
whole nature during these days than 
this same desire. 

Howsoever we are occupied phy¬ 
sically or mentally it matters not. 
This one labour of our soul is in¬ 
cessant, urgent, never passing from 
us night nor day. And we cannot 
otherwise. 

And why cannot we, who do be¬ 
long to the Body effective of the 
Great Healing Christ, do otherwise ? 

Because, if we are in the Christ 
consciousness, we do love every 
creature with our whole heart, soul, 
and mind. 

And inasmuch as we truly feel 
this to be so, in so much shall we 
suffer equally in the sufferings of 
“ the aliens 3> and in the sufferings 
of “ our own M nation. 

And again 1 repeat it, we cannot 
otherwise. This is our place and 
our only place of activity, and 
certainly of elfectivity. 

For our only place of abiding is 
in that realm wherein the personal 
or national is entirely transcended. 
No more can we function spiritually 
in the degree of the limited affections. 
We do not say that this narrower 
service is impossible, nor do we in 
any way criticise it. Far from that, 
we acknowledge its good use and 
recognise its place and its power. 
We simply say that we are not there, 
and never again can be there. 

Therefore it is that in our daily 
meetings for silent concentration 

towards the coming peace of the 

world, we can only will this good, 
and as much for our German as for 
our French brothers and sisters in 
the present tribulation of their life- 
forces. 

And therefore it is, that even 
at the risk of being considered 
disloyal, we cannot join in the 

prayers of the churches for the 
dead and wounded of our Army 
and Navy, to the exclusion of, or 
even in preference to, those of 

Germany, 

Also, in so far as we are in the 
Wisdom of Christ, we know that they 
are all our brothers in life, and that 
all our interests are one. We know 
that what is loss to them is loss to 
us, and what is gain to us is gain 
to them. We know that the present 
law of possession being all a delu¬ 
sion, and in the falsity of Greed, is 
the cause of this strife. 

This knowledge is a sure fruit of 
the wisdom of God in every soul 
who has been so enlightened, and 


they can never deny it. It stands 
in their deepest nature, firm, sure, 
and steadfast, an abiding conscious¬ 
ness, sane and sanctifying, however 
much in their superficialities other 
thoughts or feelings may at times 
arise to appearance. 

Now the mission of Great Britain 
—and I speak of Great Britain be¬ 
cause she is the mother of the many 
English-speaking peoples, American 
and other, who are equally called to 
this great world service,—is to be 
the bearer and forth-bringer of this 
Holy Thing to the peoples of the 
earth. 

And +hat she has been called of 
Heaven and set apart for this great 


MR, JAMES L. 

The well known author and 

world service is evident from many 
facts of her existence as an 
Empire, among which we name 
only these few 

How conscious we are of her 
falling short of this great trust we 
cannot tell. Surely in our love of 
her we are not blind to her failings, 
nor is it in us to compare invidi¬ 
ously or boastfully our people with 
these other peoples. 

Yet, for those and other reasons, 
the fact remains with us that she is 
ordained so to serve:— 

(l). Through her sympathy with 
the natives, her tact, her perse¬ 
verance, her righteous legislation, 
she is the most successful coloniser 
of all the nations. For she has, on 
a whole, relied more on the powers 
of good fellowship with these peoples 


than on the use of force and fear. 

(2) . She responds, before all the 
old nations of Europe, to the more 
generous impulses of humanity, and 
has been looked to generally as the 
defender of the rights of the feeble 
and the champion of liberty. 

(3) . She has enshrined, mani¬ 
fested by unnumbered examples of 
great heroism, and kept alive in 
her national genius, the primal 
Christ doctrine of self-sacrifice, and 
to-day among these English-speaking 
peoples the most erudite and ad¬ 
vanced minds and souls are, at 
least, students of the doctrines of 
the great Christ, who is the Love 
of God. 

Now, if only she will be true and 
faithful to this, the best genius of 
her soul, doing the will of God in 
denying all greed, by freely sharing 


McBETH BAIN. 

writer on mystical subjects. 

her world-wide dominions with these 
brother peoples, who also need, 
and have a right, equal with her 
right, to their share of these lands, 
she will live to do her great work 
for the redemption of the whole earth. 

Yes, if only she will do the will 
of Love, and so fulfil the holy law 
of her true being, she will become 
in very truth the leader of the 
peoples, the honoured of Heaven 
and earth, the Queen Mother of the 
nations. She will realise her high 
Destiny. 

But there is the great risk that 
the virus of Greed may even yet, 
notwithstanding her hard lessons of 
its baneful fruit in the past, so 
poison her mind and soui that she 
shall again fail of her heavenly 
mission. 


This we can say with the under¬ 
standing of an unbiassed judgment. 

For we have not failed when there 
was need to speak and write, and, 
in as public a mode as was possible 
to us, a rebuke of her iniquities. 

And we affirm that, if, through 
any psychic infirmity, she fails now 
from her God-ordained Mission, as¬ 
suredly she shall fall as a nation; 
she shall not stand as the leader of 
the peoples in God. 

Again we say, and we would that 
this word could be heard throughout 
our beloved Empire: only by fub 
filling her Divine Mission, only by 
doing now, what to her is the will 
of God, can she stand firm and 
strong, can she long endure as a 
power of Righteousness on this earth. 
* * * * # 

That she will thus stand 1 doubt 
not. That even now the true 

national genius of the enduring 
spiritual kernel of our people is 

Christly in love and in hidden poten¬ 
tiality, I am glad, glad to recognize. 

For in these days I have gone 
much among various groups and 
Societies of working men, and 1 
have noticed that, sure as the note 
of Brotherhood has been clearly and 
well sounded by the speaker, so 
surely have these men responded 

with a hearty cheer. 

And in that British cheer my 
heart has leapt for very joy, for I 
have heard in it the sound of the 
Voice of the new Humanity—the 
note we have for so long listened 
for, agonized for, yearned for, aye, 
the fore-uttering of the Word of 
the Christ who is to be. 

From the same groups that only 
twelve years ago arose the cries of 
hate and the yells of vengeance, 
now arise the willing recognition 
of their fellowship with their German 
brothers, and even a hearty response 
to the call for their outstretched 
hand towards these their comrades 
in life. 

Surely, surely this is the coming 
of the Son of Man in new power 
among us, and surely, surely it 
means, to all who can read the 
future, that it is well, well with 
our beloved land, and well with 
our earth. 

So glad are we, in the innermost 
deep of our being, even while the 
heart of the outer nature is hourly 
pierced with sorrow and well nigh 
torn unto death for the pains of 
our world-anguish, that we cannot 
but sing the song of our Great 
Redemption. 

For the present we are in travail 
with the child of the future and 
this child is the new humanity to 
whom the brotherhood of man will 
become a realised fact. 

And, strange though it may seem 
for us to say so, yet do we know 
well, that the world-wide struggle 
of our womanhood for the liberation 
of her Great Wealth of the powers of 
the very service we most needjn 
these times, is nigh at hand. 

But before we set out to fulfil 
the service of our world-soul in her 
present need, we must see w r ell to 
it, that love, and only love, for every 
soul possesses our whole nature: 
for then, and then only, will it be 
possible for the Great Power to 
dwell in us : and then, and only 
then, will it be possible for us to 
Channel the Peace of God. 

James L. McBeth Bain 
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Germany’s War Methods. 


ALL ihe world over is the tumult 
of War; the lurid light of 
devastated homes blazes out 
from the burning towns of Belgium ; 
the relics of past ages in Louvain 
and Rheims and Dinant have been 
hammered into pieces by the new 
hammer of Thor; hundreds of 
thousands of men. killed or wounded, 
strew the fields that should have 
been yellowing for the sickle; all the 
fair peaceful industries of common 
life are whelmed in one red ruin. 


And for what is all this pain, this 
agony of wrenched muscles and 
shattered limbs, this blasting of 
bright young lives, this destruction 
of glowing hopes ? In the pictures 
of the killed that appear in the illus¬ 
trated papers, there are so many 
faces glad of the sunshine of life, 
bright faces of young manhood, dawn¬ 
ing into virility, faces that mothers 
must have loved so dearly, must have 
kissed so passionately as they sent 
them forth. As one looks at them, 
one sees them trampled into crimson 
mud. shattered by bursting shell, 
riven by cut of sabre, and is glad that 
the earth should hide the horror of 
what wa$ once so fair. Clear eyes, 
looking out so brightly upon joyous 
life, that have gazed unflinchingly 


into the eyes of death. Lips, still 
showing the gracious curves of youth, 
that hardened in the battle-crash, to 
relax again only in the peace of death. 


And all for what ? For what the 
broken hearts in all the homes in 
which these gallant lads were light 
and joy ? For what the anguish of 
the widows of these other men, 
beyond the first flush of youth, who 
left behind them their life's treasure, 
with the children who shall watch for 
their fathers' coming—useless watch¬ 
ing, for homeward he will never come 
again ? For what the myriads of 
darkened homes, whose breadwinners, 
husbands and sons, fathers and lovers, 
find no record in the pictured pages, 
though dear to the hearts that love 
them as are the noble and the 
wealthy who thereon have their 
place ? For what the world's great 
anguish, mourning over her slaugh¬ 
tered sons l For what ? 


There have been wars begun for 
transient objects, for the conquest of 
a piece of land, for the weakening of 
a rival, for the gaining of added 
power, begun because of ambition, of 
greed, of jealousy, of insult. In such 
wars, lives are flung away for trifles, 
though the men who suffer in them 


ur who die, win out of their own 
anguish added strength and beauty 
of character, full reward for the pain 
endured; for they return with the 
spoils of victory into new avenues of 
ascending life, and with them it is 
very well. Such wars are evil in 
their origin, however much the 
divine alchemy may transmute the 
base into fine gold. 

But this War is none of these. In 
this War mighty Principles are 
battling for the Mastery. Ideas are 
locked in deadly combat. The direc¬ 
tion of the march of our present 
civilisation, upwards or downwards, 
depends on the issue of the struggle. 
Two ideals of World-Empire are 
balanced on the scales of the future. 
That is what raises this War above 
all others known in the brief history 
of the West; it is the latest of the 
pivots on which, in successive ages, 
the immediate future of the world has 
turned. To die, battling for the 
Right, is the gladdest fate that can 
befall the youth in the joy of his 
dawning manhood, the man in the 
pride of his strength, the elder in the 
wisdom of his maturity, aye. and 
the aged in the rich splendour 
of his whitened head. To be 
wounded in this War is to be enrolled 
in the ranks of Humanity's Warriors, 
to have felt the stroke of the sacrificial 
knife, to bear in the mortal body the 
glorious scars of an immortal struggle. 


Of the two possible World-Empires, 
that of Great Britain and that of 
Germany, one is already far advanced 
in the making and shows its quality, 
with Dominions and Colonies, with 
India at its side. The other is but 
in embryo, but can be judged by its 
theories, with the small examples 
available as to the fashion of tlieir 
out-working in the few Colonies that 
it is founding, the outlining of the 
unborn embryo. 


The first embodies—though as yet 
but partially realised™the Ideal of 
Freedom; of ever-increasing Self- 
Government ; of Peoples rising into 
power and self-development along 
their own lines; of a Supreme 
Government “ broad-based upon the 
People's Will; of fair and just 
treatment of undeveloped races, 
aiding not enslaving them; it em¬ 
bodies the embryo of the splendid 
Democracy of the Future ; of the 
New Civilisation, co-operative, peace¬ 
ful, progressive, artistic, just, and 
free — a Brotherhood of Nations, 
whether the Nations be inside or 
outside the World-Empire, 

This is the Ideal; and that Great 
Britain has set her feet in the path 
which leads to it is proved, not only 
by her past interior history with its 
struggles towards Liberty, but also 
by her granting of autonomy to her 
Colonies, her formation of the begin¬ 
nings of Self-Government in India, 
ner constantly improving attitude 



From the painting by R. Jack, A.R.AJ 


HOMELESS. 


[Copyright t—Ar t ist 


in 1804 England was threatened with invasion. The Rev. Sydney Smith, an influential writer and divine, preaching to the London Volunteers, used these wqris. 
are as true as ever to-day: "Be not deceived, there is no wall of adamant, no triple flaming sword, to drive off those assassins that have murdered and piiiagcQ u 


are as 
every other land 
you to put on a 
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represented a tvpical group of victims of the great war, who have been wrenched from their land and their homes and turned adnft with such poor belonging. J 

can carry with them. No need to labour the misery, which the picture shows so well, of this tragic proceaskm, <rf_ non-combrttots trod|mg ww* 
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Copyright] THE GRAVE OF CECIL RHODES. fHy. Graves & Co., Ltd. 

The physical body of South Africa's greatest statesman lies buried far from the haunts of men in a spot chosen by himself on the lonely Matoppo .Hills of Beciiu an aland. 
There, in the heart of the land he loved, he sleeps his last sleep under a block of granite. Though the master-mind has gone, his work goes on ; and the dreams he 
dreamed are coming true. The Cape to Cairo railway through British territory all the way has now become possible. A great African Empire, uniting ail races in 
freedom and justice under the British flag, is arising* Students come to Oxford from all the ends of the earth through his munificence to join the brotherhood of true 
and humanising] culture. The great State to which his name was given is becoming strong and prosperous. His is an imperishable name, and we can truly say of him:— 

" Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee, earth, air and skies ; 

There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies*" 


towards the undeveloped races—as In 
using the Salvation Army to civilise 
the criminal tribes in India—all 
promising advances towards the Ideal. 

Moreover, she has ever sheltered 
the oppressed exiles, flying to her 
shores for refuge against their 
tyrants — the names of Kossuth, 
Mazzini, Kropotkin, shine out 
gloriously as witnesses in her favour; 
she has fought against the slave- 
trade and well nigh abolished it. And 
at the present moment she is fighting 
in defence of keeping faith with those 
too small to exact it; in defence of 
Treaty obligations and the sanctity 
of a Nation's pledged word; in 
defence of National Honour, of 
Justice to the weak, of that Law, 
obedience to which by the strong 
States is the only guarantee of future 
Peace, the only safeguard of Society 
against the tyranny of brute Strength. 

For all this England is fighting, 
when she might have stood aside, 
selfish and at ease, watching her 
neighbours tearing each oilier into 
pieces, waiting until their exhaustion 
made it possible for her to impose her 
will. Instead of thus remaining, she 
has sprung forward, knight-errant of 
Liberty, servant of Duty. With 
possible danger of Civil War behind 
her, with supposed possible revolt in 
South Africa and India, with shame¬ 
ful bribes offered for her standing 
aside, she spurned all lower reason 
ings, and, springing to her feet, sent 
out a lion's roar of defiance to the 
breakers of treaties, uttered a ringing 
shout for help to her peoples, flung 
her little army to the front—a verit¬ 
able David against Goliath—to gain 
time, time, that the hosts might 


gather, to hold the enemy back at all 
costs, let die who might of her 
children; called for men to her 
standard, men from the nobles, from 
the professions, from the trades, men 
from the plough, from the forge, from 
the mine, from the furnace ; and this 
not for gain—she has naught to gain 
from the War—but because she loved 
Liberty, Honour, Justice, Law, better 
than life or treasure, that she counted 
glorious Death a thousandfold more 
desirable than shameful existence 
bought by cowardly ease. 

For this, the Nations bless her; for 
this her dying Sons adore her; for 
this History shall applaud her; 
for this shall the World-Empire be 
hers with the consent of all Free 
Peoples, and she shall be the Pro¬ 
tector, not the Tyrant, of Humanity, 

The second claimant of World- 
Empire embodies the Ideal of Auto¬ 
cracy founded on Force. The candi¬ 
date proclaims himself the War-Lord, 
and in his realm no Master save 
himself; he declares to his army, as 
he flings his sword into the scales 
of War 

“ Remember that the German 
people are the chosen of God. On 
me, on me, as German Emperor, the 
Spirit of God has descended. I am 
His weapon, His sword, and His 
Vicegerent. Woe to the disobedient. 
Death to cowards and unbelievers/' 

The thinkers, the teachers of his 
people, have formulated the theory 
of the World-Empire ; it recognises 
no law in dealing with States save 
that of Strength, no arbitrament save 
War. Its own self-interest is de¬ 
clared to be Its only motive; its 


morality is based on the increase of 
the Power of its Empire; the weak 
have no rights; the conquered 
nations must be “ left only eyes to 
weep with ”; woe to the con¬ 
quered ! woe to the weak! woe to 
the helpless; all religions save the 
Religion of Force are superstitious, 
their morality is outgrown. Murder, 
robbery, arson—all are permissible, 
nay, praiseworthy, in invading hosts. 
Mercy is contemptible. Chivalry is 
an anachronism. Compassion is 
feebleness. Art and Literature have 
no sanctity. The women, the 
children, the aged—they are all 
weak ; why should not strong men 
use them as they will ? All unde¬ 
veloped races are the prey of the 
“civilised.” And we are not left 
without signs of the application of the 
theory. Herr Schlettwein instructs 
the German Reichstag on the prin¬ 
ciples of colonisation ” 

“ The Hereros must be compelled 
to work, and to work without com¬ 
pensation, and in return for their 
food only. Forced labour for years 
is only a just punishment, and at the 
same time it is the best method of 
training them. The feelings of 
Christianity and philanthropy, with 
which the missionaries work, must 
for the present be repudiated with 
ail energy/ 1 

General von Trot ha, tired e ven of 
enslaving them, proclaims :— 

“ The Herero people must now 
leave the land. If it refuses 1 shall 
compel it with the gun. Within the 
German frontier every Herero, with 
or without weapon, with or without 
cattle, will be shot. I shall fake 
charge of no more women and 


children, but shall drive them back to 
their people or let them be shot at.” 

The proclamation was carried out; 
thousands were shot; thousands 
were “ driven into a waterless desert, 
where they perished of hunger and 
thirst/' On this sample, we refuse 
the goods offered. Moreover, we 
have seen the Empire at work, 
carrying out in Belgium its theories 
of murder, rape, and loot. The 
“ chosen people of the [German] 
God ” stink in the nostrils of Europe. 
This embryo-Empire of the bottom¬ 
less Pit, conceived of Hatred and 
shaped in the womb of Ambition, 
must never come to the birth. It is 
the New Barbarism; it is the 
antithesis of all that is noble, com¬ 
passionate, and humane. Humanity 
knows the ways of Goths, Vandals, 
and Huns, and the Berserker rage of 
the Vikings; it refuses to bow down 
before the Idol of Force, the Negation 
of Law, of Freedom, of Justice and 
of Peace. They that make the sword 
the arbitrament shall perish by the 
sword. The War Germany has pro¬ 
voked, as her road to Empire, shall 
crush her Militarism, free her people, 
and usher in the reign of Peace. 


Because these things are so, 
because the fate of the next Age 
of the World turns on the choice 
made now by the Nations, J call 
on all who are pledged to Universal 
Brotherhood, all Theosophists the 
world over, to stand for Right 
against Might, Law against Force, 
Freedom against Slavery, Brother¬ 
hood against Tyranny. 

ANNir Be SANT, 
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A Story of the War. 


H ANS was a thrifty German, who 
lived in a neat little house on 
the outskirts of a small 
German town, and had married a 
kindly woman of his own country who 
looked after him and their three 
children in the industrious way com¬ 
mon to her race* Few were the 
luxuries they enjoyed, unless it might 
be a bunch of flowers, or a little fruit 
brought in to the wife by some of her 
relations who possessed an orchard. 
But they were content and happy, at 
peace with all around them, and 
though attached to the Fatherland, 
thought no ill of the “ fatherlands ” of 
peoples they had not met and whose 
countries they had never seen* Life 
for them was of a domestic order, and 
husband and wife both loved the fair- 
haired children who, in simple diet 
and clothing, and with simple school- 
lessons, were growing up around them, 
happy, and plump, and rosy* 

Hans, tike most men of his age, 
had served his time in the army, but 


regarded it merely as a kind of State 
duty, with which he had no real 
business, and he had small interest 
in the growing war-fever which was 
engrossing an influential party in his 
country and which was headed by 
the Emperor and his ambitious 
Prussian friends. The Fatherland to 
him meant a peaceful home, amid 
scenes where he was bom, and 
surrounded by friends who were 
like-minded and went their quiet 
way, envying none, and prospering 
sufficiently to lay by a bit of 
money, and buy a new article of 
furniture once in a way to celebrate 
Christmas-time, 

Even remote towns, however, are 
sometimes invaded by restless spirits 
who sow seeds of distrust, discontent, 
and greed among those to whom such 
a spirit has been alien, and who have 
been contented with that which 
Providence has given them and have 
asked for no men's goods or posses¬ 
sions. One such came on a winter's 


day and delivered a short lecture In 
the adjacent town, on the needs of 
the Empire, Hans, and others like 
him, were told that an El Dorado 
was within their reach if they only 
had the pluck to put forth their 
hands and seize. Men, like they 
were, could grow fat and rich, if 
they were to colonise in such and 
such places, where the climate was 
so genial that things grew and 
increased with very little labour, and 
pockets were far better filled than 
was possible in the restricted life of 
small German towns. One or two 
who loved their native scenes grew 
bold enough to ask a few questions 
of the lecturer at the close of his 
address. ** Where were these lands, 
and how could they get there ? ” 
** You can only get there by taking 
them," was the reply, “ they belong 
to the English, who own just what 
we want and bar us out from 
becoming a great nation.” 

Hans listened and wondered, and 
presently some one got up and said : 
—“They belong to the English, 
because Pve read they were great 
discoverers and colonists while we 
remained inactive at home*” “ Very 


true,” replied the lecturer, “ but that's 
no argument* A pity we were so 
inert! The point is we want our 
share now, and we must have it and 
turn out these birds of prey! ” 

Hans doubted if that were a satis¬ 
factory way of solving the problem; 
it was much as if someone who had 
not worked as he had, wanted to 
walk into his house and take posses¬ 
sion of his goods and the garden 
produce he had so carefully tended. 

But some of the audience 
applauded, and in the end the 
lecturer sowed a seed. And the seed 
was the regarding of neighbour 
England as being a kind of pirate, on 
whom patriotic Germans ought to fall 
some day and despoil as best suited 
German interests. Not an event 
occurred abroad which was not com¬ 
mented upon in hostile language, in 
popular papers, and with harsh criti¬ 
cism of those English who were 
“ rolling in riches,” and prospering 
in all manner of ways with the 
minimum of exertion, and the maxi¬ 
mum of power in the world. And 
books were written, greatly approved 
at Court, it was said, pointing out 
how powerful an empire Germany 



From thft painting by Hal Hursti 


[Copyright—Charles Hauff, Ltd. London 

“ not^ my will but thine BE DONE.” 


In the quiet sanctuary filled with its dim religious light, before the altar of the Crucified One, two weary souls have come to ask a blessing after some temble 
blow which they have been called upon to bear. Perhaps some near and dear one has been taken away, the light of whose countenance has passed from sight. 
Whatever it may be, they have come in the true spirit of humble believers and are seeking submission of their own personal interests to the Higher Will. Let us hope 
they will reach that state of consciousness where they are able to say, with one of old, " The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord i ' 
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might become if it seized on some of 
those vast possessions. Nothing was 
said as to how and why the sturdy 
English efforts had made many 
deserts blossom like the rose, nor 
how it was that they established 
peaceful and humane methods of 
living, which made them welcomed 
after a time as peace-makers rather 
than aggressors, who liked fair play* 
In the little town which had so long 
busied itself with things “made in 
Germany/' for which it had a good 
trade, there spread a wave of that 
feeling of anger against a sister-land 
which at last became part of a 
heated war-fever, of hatred, and 
envy, and the desire to attack, and 
slay, and plunder* Little enough of 
it was seen in the trading town near 
where Hans lived, but that little was 
sufficient to accomplish the work for 
which pens had laboured, and guns 
and air-ships were being manufac¬ 
tured,—a day when Germany would 
“ go to war,” come out “ victorious,” 
and found such a great world-empire 
as had never been seen before* It 
never seemed to strike any of them 
that unprovoked strife and blood-shed 
were but poor foundation-stones upon 
which to build any empire, and that 
in these days the methods were 
certain to entail vast suffering to 
those who attacked, as well as to 
those who were attacked. But when 
the lust for dominion and warfare 
fills men's hearts and minds, the 
voice of conscience is hushed, and 
the desire,—nourished by popular 
literature, teachers in schools, and 
works and inventions of great magni¬ 
tude for slaying and destroying,— 
grows with giant force and poses as a 
prophet of angelic mien, when in 
truth it is a devil sent forth by the 
Dark Powers. For the desire at last 
seeks its expression. 

Hans was hardly one of this order, 
being too placid in temperament and 
too amiable in heart to desire to 
destroy anyone or anything. He 
knew nothing of the English, and 
had no ill-will towards them, any 
more than they had to him or those 
of his nation- As for his wife, 
Gretclien, she dismissed the matter 
in a few words—“ Hark thee, Hans ! 
listen not to these men 1 If we 
fought the English dost thou not see 
they might fall upon us—and for my 
part 1 see no reason for such doings. 
Be not their cat's-paw I Let us 
dwell in peace with all the world, 
thou and I, and our children.” 

And some of their relations, 
ingenious and thrifty people, saved 
money by their useful articles “ made 
in Germany,” where forests were 
large and wood was cheap, and 
paid no heed to the lecturers and 
bookmakers, who made much more 
money by sowing strife. 

Time went on. The apostles of 
force and aggression, and war did not 
slacken. Great war-ships were built; 
big guns at big works—instruments 
of death which made you shudder to 
look at them; mighty air-ships which 
were even more death-dealing still, 
—fashioned to rain down fire and 
exploding missiles on defenceless 
towns and defenceless human beings. 
The war-writers grew bolder still. 
Pamphlets were published in which 
were maps of Europe with France 
blotted out and Germany printed 
across. That was the outlook, ap¬ 
proved by the influential, but never 
desired by the peaceful masses, 
who saw not whither they were 


From the painting by Josef Israels] [Copyright—L, H. Lefivre & Son 

WATCHING. 

What we have said in our notes to the other pictures by this artist reproduced in this number applies equally to '* Watching/' 
though here the note of feeling struck is less poignant or tragic than in “ Alone in the World " and ,£ Anxious Moments/' 
In this picture the idea suggested seems to be that of one who has failed to come at the expected time, and has sent 
no reason. The figure of the young wife at the window speaks of uneasiness, of household arrangements upset, and of the 
weariness of waiting and of time spent in attempting to guess the causes of what she cannot explain. The dog is a mutely 
sympathetic figure. There is no reason to suppose that the delay in the arrival of the absent one will not be cleared up 
in a perfectly satisfactory way. The artist installed in his studio at The Hague a complete cottage interior, built and fitted 
in every respect the same as those the Dutch fisherfolk inhabit. In this he used to arrange the figures and accessories 
for his many pictures of simple homely themes. But the subjects themselves he found by going around amongst the people 
themselves, and mixing with, and befriending, them in their daily lives. 


drifting nor how the “ rank and file ” 
used as a machine for these ends 
by the Prussian war-lords, would 
have to pay! 

One day, when Hans was- busy 
bringing in the vegetables for the 
midday meal, of which his wife made 
a good broth with a trifle of meat 
after her mother’s old recipe—a 
military-looking official stopped at 
his gate and handed in a requisition. 
“ You are ordered to join—troop on 
Friday," he said, “ at such a place,” 
naming a town. “ War is declared. 
All men of your age are ordered out.” 

“ War f ” exclaimed Hans. “ Who 
are we at war with ? ” 


“ England chiefly,” curtly replied 
the man, “ and get ready to do 
your worst! ” With that he slam¬ 
med the gate and went on with his 
rounds. 

Hans and his wife wondered, and 
little of their dinner was eaten that 
day. To them it was a blow. They 
knew not the real cause of the war, 
it was concealed from all such as 
they, and all that they, even poor 
Hans, ever learned, before he donned 
his uniform and helmet, was that 
England was “ obstructing ” and 
must “ go.” But what tiie obstruction 
was, and how in truth it meant the 
honourable defence of a small State 


whose liberty was to be violated, was 
never mentioned or explained. Small 
States, and their cherished homes, 
were of little account to those posses¬ 
sed of the fiery rage for conquest, 
which at all costs, at any price, at 
the sacrifice of tens of thousands of 
unoffending lives, was to be indulged 
in, cruelly, ruthlessly, relentlessly. 

On the Friday afternoon mentioned 
Hans kissed iiis wife and the little 
fair-haired children, and bade them 
farewell. In her eyes were tears ; in 
theirs, wonder. And as he marched 
away his heart smote him and some¬ 
thing told him he was destined to 
take part in the most dread drama 
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of his life, compared with which all 
previous hours of evil were as light 
as passing clouds. Only one of the 
“rank and file,” —only part of the 
great Prussian war-machine—but 
very human was poor Hans. He it 
was who must sacrifice; he it was 
who in a fortnight’s time- went “ to 
the front.” And then the thunders 
of battle, the mad charges, the flying 
shrapnel, the bayonet thrusts—began. 
Who can describe them ? Not lan¬ 
guage, for no tongue can convey all 
that could be seen in and around 
those long trenches, where they had 
been fighting for days, resisting, 
charging, beaten back, mown down. 
Which of the German commanders 
really cared about the men ? Their 
sole thought was “ victory." and 
those who were to create it were just 
“cannon-fodder,” here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, it mattered not how 
nor where i 

Days passed ; weeks; forced inar¬ 
ches, trenches half full of mud; little 
sleep, little food, hissing of bullets, 
roar of guns, fran¬ 
tic charges, dead 
horses, dead men, 
fallen and wounded 
men,—everywhere; 
suffering every¬ 
where, gruesome 
sights and sounds. 

Then came one 
morning a grey 
dawn in which two 
men lay on the 
ground in its dim 
light,—one an Eng¬ 
lish soldier, the 
other Hans, the 
German, both 
wounded badly, 
smeared with blood 
and bloody stains* 

There had been a 
retreat on the 
German side and 
Hans was left* 

They did not go 
after him, and he 
was slowly bleeding 
to death, for his 
wound was fatal, 
and he was parched 
with thirst* Near 
h i m w as the 
Englishman, also 
faint with loss of 
blood, and crav¬ 
ing water. Hans* 
dazed eyes saw 
him, and In that 
moment he beheld 
no enemy, but 
one who was a 
brother and in sore 
need! Alt desire 
to harm him had 
fled. He had in 
truth never hated 
the English. He had only fought 
because he was ordered ; supposed 
to he “ serving his country.” His 
dim eyes only saw the suffering, and 
his heart went out in pity. Remem¬ 
bering his flask of wine and water he 
pointed to it, being unable to move. 
The other saw, and with a great 
effort grasped the flask, and then 
pushed it to the lips of Hans* 

“ Neiii,”—said Hans, and remem¬ 
bering words he had heard, added, 
il / die 9 * —and the flask was feebly 
pushed to his friend whose life it 
doubtless saved. His was beyond 
that And in that moment Hansa 
unit in what was called " the enemy,” 
breathed his last, thinking of far-off 


Gretchen, and the children at home, 
The English soldier, whom he counted 
brother, was rescued, and lived to tell 
the pathetic-tale; and many began 
to think over it 

If such feelings can be displayed 
on a battle-field, amid the fierce 
conflict of arms ,—why is there any 
war ? 

For what did poor Hans, the 
German, yield up his liie—and why ? 

And here we must begin to sail in 
deep waters, if we would ever reach 
that shore on which the light is 
breaking, and perceive life on this 
outer plane, not as an arbitrary 
condition of haphazard events, but 
as a perfect school, an unerring and 
wondrous scheme of evolution. 

Hans, the German, gave up his 
life from the outer point of view, 
because he was the victim of the 
ambition of a crowned head, who 
regarded him and others like him as 
insignificant units in any army fighting 
for this end. It is here that nearly 
all pause : it is the point to which the 


indignant contentions of the ordinary 
socialist are directed ; the particular 
aspect which dismays us by its ap¬ 
parent injustice, and undeserved 
suffering. And it is here that the 
true seer, the instructed man, goes 
further. He does not shrink from 
beholding the facts just as they are, 
and regretting them as much as most 
of us do* But he is able to show 
how and why those facts ever came 
into existence. 

This world is not controlled by 
any man's will, be he emperor or 
warrior, philosopher or minister of 
State* All alike are moved and 
impelled by certain laws which are 
as inviolable as those which regulate 


the circling of the planets, the power 
of gravitation, the alternations of 
day and night* Men may use and 
co-operate with those laws of Nature, 
or abuse and resist them* In the 
first instance they will score victories, 
and in the second they will sooner or 
later encounter defeat. The lesson 
to be learned is—the harmonious 
relation of man with Nature. And 
since man possesses a spiritual as well 
as a physical nature, the lesson has 
to be a complete one and inclusive, 
or it fails in its object. A man, as a 
merely physical being, may conquer 
vast tracts of land on this earth, turn 
out or oppress its inhabitants, and 
achieve the success which follows at 
times the way of aggressive warfare* 
He has obeyed the physical instincts 
of grasping, and for a period counts 
himself prosperous. But he has 
ignored the higher law of his being, 
which is eternal and connected with 
the eternal, while the apparent success 
is temporary and vanishes all too 
soon, leaving only certain effects* and 


the effects do not die. There may 
be long pauses—the events pass out 
of sight and are seemingly forgotten. 
But Nature writes with an iron pen 
on her script, and the years come 
when the actors in the long-forgotten 
drama are faced with its reading, 
and are obliged to learn* 

At certain periods there exists an 
accumulation of these effects, amount¬ 
ing to international and inter-racial 
inharmonies, and when this is the 
case an event like war is almost 
certain to break forth, as an outer 
expression of inward forces, an exten¬ 
sive reaping of wide-spread sowings. 
And then, hard as is the way, many 
debts are paid, and many dark karmic 


clouds cleared away, and new im¬ 
pulses are given amid much suffering, 
to evolution. 

For, from a psychic and spiritual 
point of view, war, although it springs 
from those lower instincts and feelings 
which prompt the use of physical 
force to attain certain ends, is by no 
means an entirely unmixed evil. To 
many thousands it brings the reali¬ 
sation of sacrifice,—of a certain ideal 
of serving and helping in the defence 
of their nation and its homes. It 
inspires courage and endurance, and 
the desire among the more enlightened 
to be humane to the wounded and 
weak, and to protect as well as to 
strike. It is quite possible that a 
man may come out of a war the 
better for the training of a soldier, 
and the building up of certain 
characteristics which were wanting 
amid peace and prosperity. For 
these, not having been duly earned 
in the past, were not established on 
the rock of true fraternal life, and 
were accentuating a certain amount 
of self-seeking and 
separateness out 
of harmony with 
the great law of 
Unity, which in¬ 
cludes, not sections 
of our fellows, hut 
the whole. 

I f we would 
abolish war, and 
this is the hope of 
all who perceive a 
better way than the 
employment of 
siege-guns and 
bomb-shells, to 
settle disputes and 
misunderstandings, 
we must cease to 
sow seeds of it. The 
loss, discomfort, 
anxiety, it brings to 
all, and the sacrifice 
it demands of some, 
told off directly to 
face their foes — 
are all the con¬ 
sequences of past 
desires, thoughts 
and deeds of our 
own. We are sim¬ 
ply paying our 
debts; let us go 
forward with fewer 
of them in future, 
and produce at 
last a “ clean 
slate.” For at all 
times we can make 
terms with the 
past by sowing 
well and wisely for 
the future* The 
present is ours, and 
we can find the 
divine in it if we 
will, in any day that dawns on our 
horizon. 

* * * * # 

In the hospital-ward, on the battle¬ 
field even, there are opportunities 
for great and beautiful sowing. Our 
Hans found one in that dosing act of 
sacrifice of his in the hour of his 
ebbing life, and struck the right note 
at last; he recognised in a wounded 
man of another race, one whom he 
had counted a foe,—a brother* And 
in that moment of true vision, he 
passed out into Peace* 

Thoughts and deeds like these are 
the death of War. 

S. E. Gay. 



From the palatine by Josef Jsraeb] ANXIOUS MOMEN T S . the lhe °™r cl the Copyist 


Here is another subject by the great Dutch artist, of whose sympathy with the poor, and the sad, and the afflicted we 
have already spoken in the note beneath his picture on page 105. That part of humanity which, strive as it may, suffers 
at the hand of fate from the cradle to the grave, was his especial interest and care. The humble fisherman who to 
make a frugal living, daily faces dangers of which the land worker has no conception, was of this class, and, therefore 
very near to the heart of the gentle and kindly artist. The picture shows, quite simply and without false' sentiment 
or any attempt to w'ork upon one’s feelings, the natural anxiety, gnawing like some duU pain, of those at home who 
know a loved one is in danger. Their helplessness, and the awful burden of the silence—the craving for news—is well 
expressed m the figures of the wife and the old mother ; while even the bonny boy in the chair feels that somethin" 
is wrong. In how many British homes to-day is not the same experience being undergone, and ceaseless, if unspoken) 
anxiety being felt for sons and husbands risking their lives in their country's cause ? 
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The War: 

Its Unseen Causes and Some of its Lessons. 


I T is scarcely possible to imagine, 
even amidst the horrors of a 
ghastly nightmare, that six or 
seven civilised nations should be 
sufficiently wicked and foolish to 
begin killing one another in order 
to settle their differences. 

it would appear reasonable to 
suppose that the matter in dispute 
could be adjusted more wisely and 
economically by reference to some 


diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.” 

The second truth is equally 
evident, and was taught by the 
Founder of the Christian Religion in 
such passages as, “ With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again,” and by the Apostle Paul in the 
well-known words, Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” 

If it be admitted that we are 


This belief postulates that we do 
not finally leave the earth until we 
have learned its lessons, and that all 
the things which befall us in any 
given life have for their end the 
perfecting of the individual in 
wisdom and love. 

The ordinary explanation of life 
is that we came here for the first 
time at our birth, that we live on this 
earth some seventy years or so, and 
then depart elsewhere to an eternity 
of bliss or woe. This is a theory of 
things which, to any one who has 
trained himself to look facts in the 
face, is rapidly becomingdincredible. 


Smallpox, and again as the Black 
Death or Plague, which swept away 
a large proportion of the population. 
These visitations were long regarded, 
like wars, as unavoidable incidents 
in the life of nations, the unseen 
reason of which it was difficult to 
explain. 

It was finally discovered that 
epidemics were the result of an 
atmosphere of dirt and insanitation, 
and that where cleanly conditions 
existed in towns and villages, and 
fresh air and sunlight had access to 
the houses, the plague and pestilence 
disappeared. 



From the painting by R, Marsh Brown] 


WAR AND LOVE. 


[Copyright— Si bby 1 $ A tmuai 


Life is full of contrasts; and one that we are all thinking about at the moment is vividly presented in this interesting picture. On the left is Wisdom driving off 
War and Death and Greed; on the right we see Justice, a strong man armed with the sword and scales, protecting a smiling scene of peace. Our Lord spoke with 
approval of the strong man armed who keepeth his goods in peace; and these are times when the nations of Europe need physical as well as moral strength if they 
are to maintain a free and manly national life* Let us hope that the vision of the peaceful times depicted in the picture may soon be realised* 


impartial tribunal agreed upon by 
the disputants. 

What is the explanation of so dire 
a situation ? 

, In attempting to discover its 
source, and how it has come into our 
life, as into the life of the other 
nations, I must ask permission to 
appeal to two obvious truths. 

(i) That every thought tends to 
materialise itself in act; and (2) that 
all evil conditions can be traced to 
self-seeking thoughts. 

1 need not labour the first point, 
because the relation between thought 
and act has been taught by the 
Knowers of Wisdom in all ages, and 
is expressed in our own Scriptures in 
the words. “ Keep thy heart with all 


to reap in the future according 
as we are sowing to-day, it must 
follow, in an orderly world, that 
we must be reaping to day that 
which we have sown in the past ; 
so I express my second postulate 
in the words, “ Whatsoever an 
individual or a nation reaps that 
has it already sown.” 

1 think the truth of our two 
principles will not be in dispute. 

Involved in these two statements 
there is a theory of outstanding 
importance, of which I wish to make 
use, as it Is necessary to complete 
our argument; it is the theory of the 
gradual evolution of the human soul 
through many lives, or what is 
popularly known as Reincarnation. 


Assuming then, that we are living 
in a Universe where things do not 
happen by chance, and that each 
act is preceded by its corresponding 
thought, we are led to the conclusion 
that the present war is a product of 
inharmonious thought and feeling in 
each nation concerned; for in no 
other way can the results be explained 
in harmony with our hypothesis. 

As an illustration of the ill effects 
upon national life of ignorance con¬ 
cerning these subtle laws, we may 
draw attention to the fact that in 
bygone days the nations of Europe, 
which are now enmeshed in war, 
were subject to occasional visits of 
pestilence. At times this appeared 
in the garb of Typhus, again as 


1 NOW SUBMIT THAT A SIMILAR 
APPLICATION OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE 
TO THE MENTAL AND MORAL ATMO¬ 
SPHERE OF A NATION WOULD AS 
EFFECTUALLY ABOLISH WAR. 

It is quite true that we should be 
foolish to disband our army and 
scrap our navy under present condi¬ 
tions; but that need not prevent 
our trying to discover the means 
which would enable us to dispense 
safely with both; for such knowledge, 
when once its infinite possibilities are 
realised and its principles applied to 
individual and national life, would 
add enormously to human happiness 
and prosperity. 

In my young days there was much 
controversy as to whether the things 
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which came into a man’s life resulted 
from the exercise of his own free will, 
or were predestined by the Almighty. 

Had we known a little more about 
the truths now stated, we should have 
realised that we possessed full liberty 
to put into our own life whatever 
thoughts and acts we might select, 
but that the Over-Ruling Powers see 
to it that when the seed is once 
sown, we must reap the corresponding 
harvest. And that which is true of 
individuals is also true ot nations. 

Happily, whilst reaping a bad crop, 
we may begin to sow the seed which 
will bring us later the things we 
desire; but there is no escaping the 
harvest when the seed is once sown. 
As Omar Khayyam said long ago : 

“The Moving Finger writes; and, having 
writ, 

Moves on: nor all thy piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a 

LINE; 

Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word 
of IT .’ 1 

It is not unusual when people are 
suffering for their sins to attribute 
the blame to some outside cause, and 
especially to those who happen to be 
the instrument of their chastisement. 

We have an illustration of this in. 
the spirit of hatred towards this 
country which has been engendered 
in Germany, where the belief prevails 
that we are the sole cause of her 
undoing, instead of our being the 
instruments through which she is 
reaping the due harvest of her own 
sowing. 

This habit of looking outside for 
the causes which bring us misfortune 
is not confined, however, to Germany; 
it is a universal experience, and the 
greater the sinner the more firmly 
does he believe that he is an innocent 
victim of the evil machinations of 
others. 

This is a delusion which must be 
got rid of before any advance is 
possible in individual, social, or 
national wellbeing; for not only is 
it contrary to the truths we have 
stated, but the energy devoted to 
complaining about others can be 
much more profitably employed. 
The time given to the study and 
correction of one’s own faults is, 
above all, the most remunerative 
form of industry on which any person 
can be engaged. 

It is in the interests of truth as 
well as of charity, that we should 
form the habit of looking out for the 
good points in every one whom we 
meet; and especially should we seek 
to discover the better qualities in 
those with whom we find it most 
difficult to get along. 

With such thoughts in mind, let 
us, first of all, study in a spirit of 
fairness the life and character of our 
so-called enemy, the German nation ; 
peradventure, we may come into 
some sort of sympathetic relationship 
with that country, and understand 
how two civilised peoples should find 
themselves in deadly conflict, neither 
of which has any real advantage to 
gain from injuring the other. 

Last year 1 happened to have the 
pleasure of visiting the principal 
cities of the Fatherland, and in the 
course of my wanderings there, as 
well as in other parts of the world, 


I have been in friendly relationship 
with a great many German people, 
and 1 am, therefore, perhaps better 
acquainted with the life of the 
German branch of the Teutonic 
family than many of my readers. 

I think that the outstanding 
feature of German social life, as 
compared with our own and that of 
the Belgians or French, is that the 
national spirit is stronger and more 
united than it is with us ; the spirit, 
which we may call Nationalism, 
pervades the whole nation, from the 
Kaiser downwards. 

In spite of two seemingly 
incongruous elements, an autocratic 
Government and a Socialistic Prole¬ 
tariat, the people of Germany have 
been pulling together better than 
any other nation in Europe, with the 


result that' of late years~they have 
made more rapid advance in science, 
mechanics, art, and commerce than 
any other country ever achieved in 
so short a time. 

The consequence is that they have 
risen from a group of third-rate states 
into a nation well in the front rank of 
human progress. 

Before examining the weaker side 
of her character, let us pause to 
admire her unity of purpose, her 
courage, her strength, her domestic 
virtues, her indomitable patience, 
her industry, her capacity for re¬ 
search and organisation; for in 
these respects we have much to learn 
from our Teuton cousin. 

Naturally strong and virile, she 
might, with advantage to herself and 
with gain to the rest of humanity, 


have exercised an enormous influence 
on world progress had she had a true 
vision of the higher good which comes 
of service to one’s fellows; un¬ 
fortunately, for herself and the rest 
of the world, she has been misled by 
her self-seeking desires into believing 
that greatness lies in might, forgetful 
of the fact that the true use of 
strength is for the helping of the weak. 

As a nation she has also shown 
herself to be lacking In the sense of 
honour and duty—the highest and 
divinest qualities, which lie latent 
in ail men; and being placed in 
the unfortunate position of needing 
colonies for her overflow population, 
and finding the world already 
parcelled out, she has striven to make 
good her position by unfair means. 

She has not realised that the Over 


Ruling Powers sometimes place indivi¬ 
duals—or a whole nation—in a 
position where there are certain 
limitations barring their path to 
progress. It is intended that in the 
honourable struggle to overcome 
these difficulties some new quality 
should be developed necessary to 
further achievement. 

Germany is learning, in an 
expensive school, that no individual 
or nation can promote its own true 
interests at the expense of others, 
and that the path of advancement 
does not lie in the direction of destruc¬ 
tive conquest. 

At the baby stage of growth it may 
be right for an individual or a nation 
to disregard the interests of others 
and seek only its own; but as 
evolution proceeds it is necessary to 


get rid of the self-seeking qualities 
which belong to the earlier stages of 
growth, if true progress is to be 
achieved. 

But our present enemy, un¬ 
fortunately for our welfare and her 
own, does not appear to have received 
any enlightened teaching in this 
direction, as may be seen from the 
fact of her ignorance of the truth that 
all self-seeking inharmonious thought 
produces corresponding deeds which 
injure others; and that these again 
react in suffering and loss upon those 
who inflict them. 

For many years she has been 
thinking war, talking war, and pre¬ 
paring for war, and has evidently 
been entirely oblivious of the fact 
that, wherever the mind of a people 
is filled with war thoughts, it is only 
a question of time before its life will 
be occupied with war deeds. 

So ignorant was she of this vital 
truth that the opinion was held that 
the surest way to peace and prosperity 
was not through helpful service to 
her neighbours, but in making 
gigantic preparations to seize upon 
their lives and property, and to do 
them as much injury as possible. 

It is clear that in this respect 
Germany has come under the 
influence of ignorant and foolish 
teachers, paid by the State to 
support the theory of national 
aggrandisement; and it has happened 
to her, as was said by One of Old, 
that “ Where there is no open 
vision the people perish.” 

Had she given a little more 
attention to the words of the Great 
Master, who taught “ If, therefore, 
thine eye be single thy whole body 
shall be full of light,” if her motives 
had been good and her desires pure, 
many hundreds of thousands of her 
most capable citizens would not have 
been wasted on a fruitless war, which 
in the end will inevitably bring her 
much more ot loss than of gain, 
however the conflict ends. 

She has yet to realise that the 
measure of an individual or a nation’s 
progress depends upon the true 
insight which enables it to make 
a right choice, when two different 
paths open before it; and that the 
choice is never wisely made unless 
a wide unselfish outlook is taken, 
and the action is regarded in its 
relation to the welfare of the rest of 
the community. 

ALL WRONG-DOING IS A RESULT OF 
THE DEFLECTION OF THE JUDGMENT 
BY THE BIAS OF SELF-SEEKING 
DESIRES. 

Had Germany been taking into 
account the just interests of others, 
as well as her own welfare, she 
would have been spared the fatal 
decision to embark upon the present 
disastrous war. 

But, leaving now our diagnosis ot 
the inner causes of the war, as it 
applies to Germany, and passing 
over, for the moment, the case of 
France, Russia, and of the other 
countries involved in the catastrophe, 
let us consider how WE have come 
to be embroiled in this unfortunate 
experience, and what we have been 
doing to merit such a chastisement, 
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If this is a world governed on 
principles of justice and equity ; and 
if t according to our second hypothesis, 
only the things which we ourselves 
attract come into our life, how can 
the conclusion be avoided that the 
suffering which has fallen to our lot 
in this battle of wills must have 
some relationship to causes which we 
ourselves have set up ? 

War, as 1 read its meaning, is a 
great crisis in the life of a nation; 
and, like all other critical happenings, 
it represents the harvest of past 
sowing and the seed time of a later 
harvest. 

If the question be put to the 
“ man in the street 99 why we are 
suffering the enormous losses incurred 
through the war, he will reply that 


What is the explanation of so dire 
a catastrophe ? 

Our principles affirm that this is 
a world where every tree brings forth 
fruit after its kind, and that each 
nation attracts, first by its thoughts 
and then by its actions, the things 
which come into its life; that each 
person pays the penalty of his own 
ignorance. If that be so, all losses and 
disabilities, as well as gains and advan¬ 
tages, must come to us from causes 
which lie within, and not without. 

It is true we may take pain and 
trouble upon ourselves voluntarily 
for love of others, but there is a joy 
in such suffering, and it inevitably 
comes back to us in blessing. 

Such is the road trodden by the 
martyrs; it is the honourable way 


ascertain whether the account sent 
in to us, which seems to be an 
extremely heavy one, is not, after 
all, correctly charged. 

Let us carry our minds back and 
recall the situation at the outbreak 
of war. 

What, for example, was the state 
of thought and feeling in Ireland, 
which 1 believe still exists, to some 
extent, with regard to the Home 
Rule controversy ? 

Have we not in this experience 
put into our national atmosphere 
a considerable volume of the 
ignorance, anger, and intolerance 
out ot which all wars proceed f 

And still worse: Why all the 
warlike preparations seen in the 
marching and drilling of soldiers and 


have had a legitimate complaint, 
particularly those who are called 
upon to pay taxes and are not allowed 
a voice in the spending of the money 
thus contributed; but what shall 
be said of the methods employed to 
achieve this undoubtedly good object? 

We speak of the Hun-like barbarity 
of the Germans when they damage 
beautiful cathedrals, but what about 
the actions of that section of the 
Suffragette party who set fire to our 
own ancient churches and noble 
mansions, and who went about our 
art galleries with hammers up their 
sleeves to destroy valuable works 
of art ? 

We express here no adverse opinion 
as to the righteousness of their cause, 
any more than against the ambition 



the painting by Edmund Oakdale] THE STATESMAN'S VISION. [Copyright— Bibby's Annual 

" We have been too comfortable, too indulgent, many perhaps too selfish, and the stem hand of fate has scourged us to an elevation where we can see the great 
everlasting things that matter for a nation—the great peaks of honour, duty and patriotism, clad in glittering white, the great pinnacle of sacrifice pointing like a 

rugged finger to Heaven. 1 '—-Lloyp George. 


it is caused entirely by the German 
desire for aggrandisement. 

But if a German be asked how this 
catastrophe has come to pass, he will 
say that he is suffering from the envy 
and hatred of other nations. 

The Frenchman would doubtless 
state that he did not wish the war, 
and the Belgian and the Russian 
would affirm that what they desired 
was to be left in peace. 

And yet it has come to pass that, 
without any satisfactory explanation 
being forthcoming, the major portion 
ot the productive units in Europe 
are. at the present moment, giving 
all their thoughts, and even their 
lives, to a war which is slaying its 
millions, impoverishing the whole 
world, and probably putting back 
the dock of progress at least a 
quarter of a century. 


chosen by thousands of our own young 
men, who have come forward to 

sacrifice themselves in defence of a 
small country, overrun by a relentless 
enemy. 

But, although suffering has come 
upon us iu a way which we 

could not honourably avoid, it 

was evidently in some sense due 

to us; the Powers That Be appear to 
have been adjusting accounts with the 
European nations, and we have had to 
take our share in the reckoning. 

The opportunity of paying off our 
indebtedness to the Law, and of 
putting in some new and better seed 
for later reaping, has been offered us. 


Let us now make a diagnosis of 
the mental and moral atmosphere 
which prevailed in this country when 
the war broke out, in order to 


in the secret importation of fire¬ 
arms. both in the North and South 
of Ireland ? 

There does not appear to be the 
slightest doubt that the report of 
disunion in Ireland encouraged 
Germany to choose the present 
moment to make her mad attack on 
France and trample upon Belgium, 
thinking, no doubt, that we should 
have enough to do with our own 
domestic troubles, without taking 
a hand in other people's quarrels. 

But Ireland has not furnished all 
the atmospheric conditions which 
have brought us this chastisement; 
think of the prejudice, the ill-will, 
and thoughts of hate which have 
entered into our atmosphere through 
other channels. 

Take, for instance, the Suffragette 
campaign. Our women folk may 


of the German nation to become a 
world power. 

What we wish to emphasise is the 
fact that the spirit directing the two 
lines of action is the same; and in 
both cases it is an ignorant attempt 
to achieve a good end by wrong 
methods. 

Take, again, our industrial disputes, 
in the discussion of which the like 
evil spirit has been still more in 
evidence. 

Think of the lack of mutual 
sympathy, the misunderstandings and 
class prejudices, which have been 
generated so copiously during the 
various strikes in recent years 
throughout the United Kingdom* 

It is not my purpose, at the 
moment, to consider which party in 
the disputes has been most at fault. 

I am only drawing attention to the 
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From ihc painting by Sir W. B, Richmond f R..A..J [Copyright Bitov's Annual 

JOAN OF ARC, 

We are lost; we have burned a Saint 3 ,J muttered an English soldier who was standing near the stake in Rouen market-place 
that day in 143 J when the unhappy Maid of Orleans perished in dame and smoke. It was a time when men's minds were 
darkened by ignorance and superstition. The noble and inspired girl who had saved France was feared as a witch ; and 
fear had produced, in accordance with the usual natural law, that condition of mental and moral putrescence known as hate. 
One is glad to think that, in spite of a real dread of infernal powers, misgivings arose even at the very moment of tire crime ; 
and that our men felt instinctively that something un-English had been done in hounding this gentle and harmless girl to 
a hideous death. For the unknown soldier above quoted was right i and across the five hundred years we shake Iris hand. 
To us to-day there remains to make what little reparation we can to that generous and gallant nation whose great heroine 
our ancestors—not knowing what they did—so foully wronged. If the spirit of the gracious Maid is still permitted to follow 
the affairs of men. one can well believe that nothing would please her more than that the memory of her fate should blossom 
into a deep and sacred friendship between the two nations who were jointly responsible lor it. Already there are signs of 
this happy sequel to the shameful story. A month or two ago some British officers stationed at Versailles conceived the idea 
of placing a wreath in front of the statue of Joan of Arc as a sign of admiration for their French comrades. This graceful 
Little act was noted appreciatively bv almost the whole French press. The Paris Temps said :— M It showed that these British 
officers regarded Joan of Arc as the incarnation of all the moral beauty, ah the generosity, and all the heroism of those who are 
to-day, as were their ancestors so many centuries ago* the defenders of France, her land, her race, her genius, her civilising power." 
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bitterness and suffering which have 
resulted, and which show that we 
have been putting into the mental 
atmosphere, in ever - increasing 
measure, a supply of the kind of 
thoughts and feelings which, if our 
principles are correct, must manifest 
themselves, sooner or later, on the 
physical plane in inharmonious 
material conditions. 

And, unfortunately, this does not 
end the tale of our wrong thinking 
and -ill doing. What about the 
pleasure-loving spirit which obtains 
amongst all classes, our wasteful 
expenditure upon alcohol, and the 
return in crime and incapacity which 
follows in its train ? 


If we consider these points honestly, 
can we wonder that we are being 
chastened, even though the struggle 
in which we are involved is one in 
which we are, as I believe, righteously 
engaged. 


Whatever may be the fortunes of 
war, it is obvious tint we owe it to 
ourselves to get rid of our ignorance, 
to seek the correction of our faults, 
and to cultivate in our social, 
industrial, and national relationships 
a larger spirit of sympathy, of unity, 
and, above all, of mutual tolerance 
and goodwill. 

It may be taken for granted that, 
at the close of the present conflict, 


the nations of Europe will be fully 
convinced of the futility and waste¬ 
fulness, if not of the monstrous 
wickedness, of war as a method 
of arriving at the settlement of 
differences which are bound to arise 
between rival countries. 

in seeking to bring to an end the 
present war, 1 think that something 
should be done to reduce, as far as 
possible, the spirit of national bitter¬ 
ness which, if continued, will seriously 
hamper those whose heavy task it 
will be to arrange the terms of peace 
in the spirit of equity and justice. 

To me it seems unwise to sacrifice 
the life of another soldier or sailor 
beyond what is absolutely necessary 


to place a ring of steel around the 
German frontier and coasts. 

I would give Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, Norway, and the United 
States the choice of helping us to re¬ 
store liberty and freedom to Belgium, 
or having their outside trade tem¬ 
porarily suspended in so far as it 
threatened the success of this aim. 

We should thus obtain the end in 
view without further embitferment 
of national feeling, and the economic 
question which would thus be set 
up would exert steadily increasing 
pressure to bring the war to an 
end, with very little further loss 
of life. A peace arranged on this 
basis would be much more likely 
to be equitably determined than 
one forced upon Germany after she 
had been humiliated by the Allies, 
but whatever arrangements 

MAY BE MADE TO CONCLUDE PEACE, 
AND TO PROVIDE AGAINST FUTURE 
WARS, LET IT BE CLEARLY UNDER¬ 
STOOD THAT THERE IS ONLY ONE 
WAY TO GET RID PERMANENTLY OF 
PERSONAL, SOCIAL, OR NATIONAL 
TROUBLES, AND THAT IS TO BANISH 
FROM HEART AND MIND THE PRE¬ 
JUDICES, INTOLERANCE, AND ILL-WILL 
WHICH PRODUCE THEM. 

Perhaps at the end of the war it 
may be found possible to form a 
bond of agreement amongst all the 
European Powers, under which any 
nation going to war without first 
submitting its case to a supreme 
court of appeal, would be regarded 
as an enemy of the common weal, 
and be dealt with accordingly by all 
the other nations in union. 

But a still more satisfactory plan 
would be to set up some form of 
federation for all the States of Europe 
on the pattern of the United States 
of America, in which case no indivi¬ 
dual nation would need a standing 
army or navy. This arrangement, if 
the initial difficulties could be over¬ 
come, would be likely to produce 
permanently good results; and 
would, incidentally, open out Europe 
to tree trade, which would greatly 
tend alike to mutual benefit and to 
a more friendly relationship amongst 
the peoples concerned. 

In any case, it cannot be beyond 
the skill of capable statesmanship to 
discover a method whereby the 
claims of justice and equity might 
be more sanely reached, than by an 
appeal to force. 

It is quite clear that the 
antagonisms from which the nations 
now suffer are largely produced by 
ignorance of the elementary fact 
that when one nation prospers all the 
other nations are benefited, and when 
one is injured every one else suffers. 

The nations of Europe, and even 
of the world at large, are so intimately 
bound up with each other, and have 
so many interests in common, that 
it would seem to be a matter of 
ordinary prudence to make sure that 
the settlement will provide for the 
abolition of war as a means of 
arranging national differences. 

A settlement along this line would 
save the enormous cost which is now 
incurred by military and naval ex¬ 
penditure ; the money thus expended 
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could be mudi more profitably em¬ 
ployed in constructive rather than de¬ 
structive effort; the result would be 
an enormous improvement in the social 
conditions of all the nations concerned. 


It is one of the problems which is 
more easily asked than answered, as 
to how, in a world where there is so 
much selfishness, we may set about 
producing those better national 
relationships which, in the light of 
our present knowledge, we feel ought 
to be achieved. 

The original meaning of the word 
which is translated into our language 
as sin is very instructive, being found 
to relate to a “ missing of the point ” ; 
and a sinner is simply a person who, 
in the quest for happiness, has missed 
the way. 

Now, happiness is the right of every 
individual, class, and nation; but 
the reason it is so rarely achieved lies 
in the fact that our mental attitude 
towards our neighbours is wrong. 
We have not yet learned that happi¬ 
ness is a by-product, not of the desire 
to grasp, but of the willingness to 
give, and to serve. 

As the Great Teacher declared, we 
come into our true life only as we 
merge the personal consciousness in 
the larger life of mankind. 


It may, perhaps, be pardonable if 
reference is made at this point, to my 
own experience, as illustrating the 
common ignorance of vital truths, and 
the great need for a wider and more 
enlightened teaching. 

It was almost middle life before 
1 realised that 1 was living m eternity 
now, with an infinite past behind me 
and an infinite future in front, and 
that just as the results of past deeds 
were being reaped at present, 
so every act and thought was 
determining the harvest that is to be. 

1 possessed then only the feeblest 
idea of the great truth that all 
selfishness is a form of ignorance and 
ends in suffering, and that loyalty 
to the principle of duty leads to 
achievement. Not until after many 
years of commercial experience was 
the truth revealed to me that a 
business career is as sacred as any 
other form of ministry, and that each 
individual is placed in the sur¬ 
roundings where his next lesson in 
the school of life is to be learned, 
i did not even know that the spirit 
in which duties are fulfilled is the real 
determining factor in progress. 

If my earlier teachers had given 
me sounder instruction on these 
fundamental laws of Nature, my life 
might have been conducted with 
more satisfaction to myself, and with 
greater advantage to the community. 
And that which is applicable to my 
own experience is, doubtless, also 
true of many of my readers. 

But it is in the darkness that we 
gain sight of the larger universe 
which we inhabit; and in the present 
dark days of war and struggle and 
death, there are few who have not 
had a vision of the nobler national 
and social life which better know 
ledge might enable tis to live. 

It has seemed to me that we 


should do well to take notice of the 
fact for our future guidance that 
the spirit of intolerance, envy, and 
ill-will is one which is always 
inimical to welfare. 

If the wrong attitude of mind, 
which works so much evil, can be 
replaced by sympathy, harmony, and 
goodwill, what increase in individual 
and social wellbeing might we not 
witness ? 

It has been one of the most 
gratifying features of the recent 
weeks that we appear to have found 
a national soul; for has not the 
larger proportion of our people lost 
sight of personal interest In the 
common good ? 


And, what is more, we have seen 
that every one is gaining by the 
change of feeling and thought; for 
all are being enriched by the new 
spirit which has made itself manifest. 

Starting then afresh, in the light 
of our recent experiences, and having 
caught some glimpse of a better 
social order, how shall we proceed 
to secure it ? 

The only way appears to be for 
those who have had the vision of 
better things to begin to establish 
firmly the new and better spirit in 
their own life and character. 

“ No star is lost we once have 
seen; we always may be what we 
might have been,” and such visions 


have surely come that they may be 
realised. 

If those who see the light are 
willing, by regular meditation and 
self-discipline, to make themselves, 
each in his own place, a centre of 
strength and aid. the national life 
will soon become so purified from the 
spirit of selfishness and strife, that 
the bacillus of war will find nothing 
upon which it can exist. And thus, 
in process of time, the energy now 
expended upon war and upon all 
other forms of disharmony will 
become transmuted into useful 
service, to the immeasurable gain 
and uplifting of all the nations of 
the earth. 



From the painting by Edga* Bimdy, A,RA,] V* the NatWI Galley q! British Art. Umdan 

THE MORNING OF SEDGEMOOR. 

Sedgemoor was the last battle fought on English ground. It was a rebellion of peasants ; untrained, ignorant, and misled ; 
humble rural folks fighting for a faith in which they believed. For all their want of discipline the King's guards had to fall 
back before their pikes made out of scythes. When their leaders deserted them, they did not flee ; but fought stontlv until 
their powder and shot were gone. Then they were shot down defenceless by the cannon ; the cavalry charged again, and the battle 
was over and became a massacre. Our picture shows some of these brave lads of Somerset sleeping on hay in a barn the night 
before the battle Behind the sentry are stacked the home-made arms with winch they rendered such a good account of themselves. 
Thev cannot have had long to rest, for it was midnight on the 6th July, 1683, when the Duke of Monmouth moved his men out 

of Bridgewater to attack the Royal troops. History tells, and readers of rH Lorna Doone M will remember, how nearly the 

Duke s plans succeeded A tliick mist and a broad and deep ditch of which the attackers did not know brought about the confusion 
and ruin of their hopes. They paid the penalty of failure, A thousand fell in battle, five hundred prisoners were massacred m 
cold blood the Duke of Monmouth was beheaded on Tower Hill nine days later. In due course King James sent down the 
infamous Judge Jeffreys to hold his " Bloody Assise. JJ Three hundred and fifty rebels were hanged, and eight hundred more sold 
into slavery over sea' The ruthlessness and ferocitv of King James in dealing with the rising have stained his memory with 
undying infamy To this dav the name of JeHreys is execrated in the good West Country that was the scene of his crimes. 

Such are the memories^readful enough—associated with the last battle fought on English soil, exactly 230 years ago. 

When will the next be > Shall we live to see it ? least it is more probable at the moment than it has been for long enough 
And if it happens, we may be very certain that it willbe accompanied by horrors that will utterly surpass Sedgemoor and its sequel. 
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Bracing our Sinews. 


I T is sad to reflect that some of 
our greatest virtues can only be 
elicited and developed in times 
of storm and stress, involving 
desperate and sanguinary conflicts 
between nations. Yet it is true that 
in war we display virtues which lie 
hidden, and perhaps unsuspected, in 
times of peace. The life of peace, 
which we praise so much and which 
seems to be the ideal and natural 
condition of the human family, often 
breeds such evils as sloth, selfishness, 
and luxury. 1 n peace, few things seem 
more valuable to us than human life, 
and even a single 


aspects, of which, while the one is 
evil the other is entirely good. The 
evil side is the animosity which we 
can hardly avoid springing up against 
our enemies, however much we may 
endeavour to be fair to them. Even 
war, however, may be conducted on 
a high and honourable level. But 
while the bitter sentiments engen- 
dered by hostilities are to be deplored 
we must rejoice at the other side of 
the picture—that is, the universal 
union at home. For the first time, 
perhaps, for many years, we realise 
fully that we are a nation. Our 


of our soldiers with noblCf words 
than those of King Henry V: “ You, 
good yeomen, whose limbs were made 
in England ” ? And our more fiery 
defenders of their native land may 
rejoice in the somewhat ferocious 
words which Shakespeare has put 
into the mouth of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury of the day 

" Edward the Black Prince, 
Who on the French ground played a tragedy, 
Making defeat on the full power of France 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling, to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 

0 noble English that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of 
France, 

And let another half stand laughing by, 
All out of work and cold for action I ” 


please our Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
friends. England represents the con¬ 
tinuity: of our history—carries us 
back to Elizabethan days, when our 
country was Little England indeed, 
materially, but how vast and ex¬ 
pansive spiritually l 
Our union, indeed, is not only at 
home, but throughout our worl d-wide 
Empire. While we are proud of the 
support of our kith and kin beyond 
the seas, we may be prouder still of 
the loyalty of India and the offers of 
assistance, even from Tibet 
The war has so far benefited us 
that it has enabled us to show that., 
notwithstanding all talk of decadence 
and degeneracy, the spirit of our 
ancestors has not entirely evaporated. 

Every war which 


death shocks the 
immediate circle 
in w hich it occurs. 

War, with all 
the evils which 
it brings in its 
train, at least re¬ 
minds us that 
there are things 
which we must 
set above this 
transitory life. 
While in peace we 
have magnified 
the importance, 
not only of our 
physical bodies, 
but of our mater¬ 
ial possessions, as 
though nothing 
could exceed the 
importance o f 
preserving them 
intact, we learn in 
war that not only 
must these latter 
be imperilled and 
sacrificed, but 
even our physical 
lives risked, and 
all for the sake of 
things immater¬ 
ial and imponder¬ 
able, such as 
honour, justice, 
and national self¬ 
esteem. 

Thus, although 
mutual slaughter 
may seem a very 
wicked act, and at 
variance with the 
precepts of reli¬ 
gion, yet there is 
no doubt that in 
the troublous 
times of war, 
religion is often 
better apprecia¬ 
ted than in the 
merry days of 
peace and pros¬ 
perity, As our 
hold on this world 
becomes insecure, 
and it slips away 


From tlie pain ting by E. Blair Leighton] 


GO DIVA. 


[In the City Art Gallery, Leeds 


Every one may be supposed to know the old Coventry legend of the good Countess Godiva and the tyrannical Earl Leofric. 
Wearying of bis wife's importunity on behalf of the poor townsfolk, the hard-hearted Lord gave a jesting promise to relieve 
their burdens upon a condition he never supposed she would fulfil :— 

' f * Ride yon naked through the town. 

And 1 repeal it*; and nodding as in scorn, 

He parted with great strides among his dogs." 

The condition violated, as the Earl well knew, every instinct of a good woman. Delicacy; self-respect; the shrinking reserve 

of modesty; the habits and lessons of a lifetime; all these rose up and cried ** Impossible ( " But her very purity and 

innocence gave her strength to do that from which a self-conscious or tainted mind would have shrunk back. She went 
through the ordeal; riding through the town at noon " clothed on with chastity/' to save the starving people. As often 
happens, actual experience proved less unpleasant than anticipation had expected. The loyal townsfolk withdrew Into their 
houses and left the streets as private to her as her own chamber. Incidentally, she had risked her health ; she might have 
got pneumonia, yet did not—so far as we know—even catch cold. It is true one miserable fellow broke the honourable 
understanding, but he was suitably dealt with by poetic justice, and becomes useful as a salutary warning to his like. 

The story illustrates the triumph of love over convention. There come moments when the rules and regulations governing 

society—even those that are strictly necessary and proper-—are, like the bad old customs Hamlet spoke of, more to be 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. Great love like Godiva's rises superior to them, and obeys the higher laws 
of the plane to which it belongs. The aspect of the story chosen by Mr. Biair Leighton in his fine picture is the preliminary 
interview between the Earl and Countess. She has just heard the hard condition, and pity is seen struggling with womanly 
reserve. We know which won ; and all the shame, if shame there was, belongs to the bad Earl Leofric. 


from us, we are 

glad to remember that this is not 
all, and that while in our present 
incarnations we may be Britons or 
Germans, and must fight out our 
quarrels as such, this but represents 
a fraction of our total being and 
existence of our full spiritual possi¬ 
bilities ; and that all we need aim at 
in this life is to carry away, when we 
depart, a conviction that we have per¬ 
formed our task well—that we have 
fulfilled all duties, and are fitted to 
pass on to higher rounds of service. 
War may be viewed under two 


we have yet had 
to wage has 
evoked the quali¬ 
ties of endurance 
and heroism, 
which were re¬ 
quired for the 
crisis. The nation 
rose to the level 
required in the 
long struggle with 
Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, and again 
in the Crimean 
War. Tennyson 
regarded the lat¬ 
ter war as a use¬ 
ful tonic for a 
nation that had 
become too le¬ 
thargic and com¬ 
fort - loving. In 
his great poem, 
Maud, he sum¬ 
moned the nation 
to battle with 
clarion cry:— 

" Is it peace or war i 
Better, war 1 loud 
war by land and 
by sea, 

War with a thou¬ 
sand battles, and 
shaking a hun¬ 
dred thrones/ 1 

Even the mild 
and studious 
John Ruskin saw 
advantages in 
war. He even 
went so far as to 
speak of it as 
“ the foundation 
of all the high 
virtues and facul¬ 
ties of men.” 

At any rate, 
we may be proud 
of the freedom 
of our army. Not 
a man need be 
there who does 
not feel that he 
is fighting volun¬ 
tarily and joy¬ 
fully for his coun¬ 
try’s sake, “ He, 
which hath no 


hearts swell with patriotic senti¬ 
ments ; and the voice of Shakespeare 
inspires us across the centuries— 
Shakespeare, who, in the golden days 
of great Elizabeth, voiced the spirit 
and glory of England in language of 
undying beauty and vigour. No 
subsequent writer has approached 
him in the expression of a burning 
love and feeling of triumph for 
England. What praise of England 
could we utter to-day more touching 
than John of Gaunt’s dying speech ? 
Or how could we inflame the courage 


Now the disunion of classes falls 
away ; we cease to hear of worker and 
capitalist, and the various shades of 
diverse opinion in politics and religion 
fall into something like their true 
relative importance. Whatever may 
be our religion in a theological sense, 
we all have a second religion, which 
in war time we put first—that is, our 
country, call it England or Britain, 
as we will; but there is such a world 
of love and affection bound up in the 
word England that we are loth to 
sacrifice the use of the word, even to 


stomach to this fight, let him 
depart! ” Our soldier is no con¬ 
script, driven into the field against 
his will because his rulers have fallen 
out, England’s quarrel is his quarrel, 
and each man feels that he, per¬ 
sonally, would rather lay down his 
life than that his country should be 
worsted in the struggle. With such 
a spirit In the army, success is 
certainly deserved, and we shall go 
near to command it. 


Walter J. Baylis, M.A. 
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The Meaning of Pain 


“ A A AN is born unto trouble, as 

lYl the s P ar1 ^ fly upward/' 
says that mystical story 
of the sou/s pilgrimage, the Book of 
Job. Sorrow is each man's lot, and 
pain the heritage of all, without 
exception. Where, therefore, shall 
we find the beauty that shall comfort 
the universal sorrow, and the under¬ 
standing that shall put an end to 
pain ? For if we could know the 
beauty and the meaning of Nature's 
darkest mystery, if not sorrow, at 
least its sting f would disappear. 

The great problems of life, to be 
even faintly understood, must be 
viewed from a great standpoint, 
founded on eternity and wide as all 
life itself. In the night of time the 
problems of our being are rooted, and 
cannot be judged from the view-point 
of the present hour alone. “The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of 
His Way, before the works of old/' 
Man is not a newly-created, arbitrarily 
dowered being; he is a creature in 
process of evolution, an ever-pro¬ 
gressing, ever-unfolding unit of con¬ 
sciousness, Faint are the adumbra¬ 
tions of the clouds of glory from 
whence he came, and “ it doth not 
yet appear" what he shall be. 
But that shall surely be made 
manifest, even here, as the ages roll 
by, for not one life but many lives 
are his; the present span is but 
one day in the long life through which 
God's “ increasing purpose w is made 
known and achieved in him. 

Recognise two great fundamental 
axioms on which the worlds are 
built: Life is everywhere , one, 
eternal, and divine; and Life is 
ever-unfolding. Seeming death is 
the great illusion. There is no death. 
The forms in which life clothes itself 
break and are cast away, but only 
that the imprisoned life may find 
expansion, and re-clot he itself in 
ever fairer and more glorious vest¬ 
ments. On the form-side of Nature 
continual growth and destruction are 
seen, and, viewed alone, may well 
cause heaviness of heart, but seen 
as progressive steps up which the 
undying life ascends to wonder and 
glory, sorrow is replaced by joy, and 
we understand the occult saying 
that, viewed from within, all life is 
a song. Man, in his deepest nature, 
is one with the Great Life of the 
worlds. Sharing that life, he also 
shares the Divine Purpose. God's 
will is also, in reality, his will. That 
Will and that Purpose is being 
wrought out through the ages by, 
and through, and with, ourselves. 
" Some call it Evolution, and others 
call it God." ** For God has a plan, 
and that plan is evolution. When 
once a man has seen that, and really 
knows it, he cannot help working 
for it and making himself one with 
it, because it is so glorious, so 
beautiful" Like a seed planted in 
the ground, the Divinity in each of 
us who is most truly ourselves lives 
and grows upwards. In some it is 
only germinating; one can hardly 
see, perhaps, that it is there. In 
others the green shoot has appeared 
above the ground; in some—the 
flower of our race, the men made 
perfect, and called Divine by 
lesser men—it has fully flowered, 
blessing with its fragrance for ever¬ 
more the souls of men. But that 
which is seed and bud as yet in us, 


will flower, too, one day, as it has 
already done in Them. Day after 
day, in our real life, whereof each 
day is called a life, is shone upon 
by the sunshine of joy, and watered 
by the rain ot tears. 
y The rain of tears. How shall we 
understand that ? 

If we look at the kingdoms below 
man's, we note how all things move 
in conformity with the evolutionary 
purpose manifested as the laws of 
Nature. In the kingdoms above 
man, again, Unity of Will reigns 
by conscious intelligences joyfully 
and voluntarily associating their 


individual wills therewith. In the 
intermediate stage of human life, 
struggle manifests, and the apparent 
clash of warring wills, because in man 
Self-consciousness, and the power of 
Self-determination towards immortal 
ends, is being unfolded. He who is to 
be hereafter a conscious Centre in the 
Divine Infinitude is now awakening, 
by many blind gropings and mis¬ 
taken choosings, the true will within 
himself. But always his choosings 
and his wil lings act under one in¬ 
variable Law-—that whatsoever he 
chooses shall come to him, that 
whatsoever he does shall re-act upon 
himself. This the Law, inviolable as 
the heavens, as eternal as Him with 
Whom there is no shadow of turning. 

Now, the operation of immutable 
law is more or less familiar to us in 
physical plane matters. We know 


that, given certain conditions, certain 
results must ensue. This invariable 
sequence is a necessity if certainty 
and power are to be attained. But, 
as yet, such tyros are we in the great 
art of life, that w r e have hardly even 
become conscious of the fact that 
Law reigns just as firmly, as wonder¬ 
fully, in the inner realms of our 
being, the great kingdoms of the 
heart and mind. There, also to 
act with the evolutionary law 
means health and harmony, to act 
against temporary disease, darkness 
and death. 

So, when a man chooses that which 
helps the evolutionary will, bliss 
comes with enlightened choosing; 
and when he chooses that which is 


for himself alone, without considera¬ 
tion for the progress and the good of 
all, misery and darkness follow close 
upon his heels. Why do all men seek 
lappiness, save that happiness is 
most akin to their deepest nature, 
and when a man is true to himself , 
peace is in his possession. For God 
Who is Love, is also Bliss, and as 
water seeks ever its own level, so 
the Divinity in man seeks ever the 
love and the bliss which is Himself, 
f ^But, assuredly as peace follows 
upon well-doing, so surely does pain 
follow in the footsteps of sin. They 
are not separate, the cause and its 
inevitable result. They are like the 
two sides of one coin, the two ends 
of one stick. The Hebrew prophets 
and teachers understood this so well 
that in the original of our Old 
Testament the same word is often 


used for sin as for the consequences 
of sin. Says Dr, Hastings :— 

“ Three cognate forms in Hebrew 
with no distinction of meaning ex¬ 
press sin as missing one’s aim, 
and correspond to atxapria and its 
cognates in the New Testament. 
The etymology does not suggest a 
person against whom the sin is 
committed, and does not necessarily 
imply intentional wrong-doing. The 
Hebrew word is used for the punish¬ 
ment of sin, as w r ell as for sin 
itself. . . . This double sense is a 
witness to the Hebrew view of the 
close connexion between sin and 
suffering." 

Is there any mistake in life com¬ 
parable to the mistake we call a 
sin ? To sin is very truly to miss 
the true aim of life, the furthering 
of the “ increasing purpose/' the co¬ 
operative movement of the whole 
towards truth and beauty. Yet it 
must needs be that offences come ; 
offences are the mark of the evolution 
of the will. Only by repeated 
choosings can the true powder of 
choice emerge, under the operation 
of the Law which says that what a 
man soweth that shall he reap ; that 
the measure he metes out to other 
men shall be measured to him again. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters; 
for thou shall find it after many 
days/' Upon the stream of time 
continually we cast, unthinkingly, 
thought, and word, and deed; and 
they all come back to us again, some¬ 
times in the same “day" of life, 
sometimes after “ many days." The 
pain of love scorned is our own denial 
of love come back to us; the torn 
heart makes clear to us, by way of 
personal experience, the sorrow that 
once we planted in another's soul 
that never again in the long future 
shall our brother men suffer that pain 
at our hands. 

The hypocrisy that self-love had 
prompted to clothe itself in deeds 
and words untrue comes back, some¬ 
times long, long afterwards, as the 
pain of unmerited reproach, of life¬ 
long misunderstanding, by others. So 
is the man taught God's Truth that 
may not be broken. And when 
blind rage or selfish cruelty defaces 
the body of a brother man, to the 
doer thereof comes back, in the long 
future, deformity or terrible disease. 
By the unfolding of the inner nature 
the man may now have long tran¬ 
scended the old blind darkness of 
heart, yet does his ancient sin now 
find him out, telling, in wonderful 
words, the tremendous truth that all 
life is Divine, God-given, and the 
body of a man the sacred temple of 
the highest spirit. Most terrible of all 
is the reaction caused by cruelty of 
the more refined kind, the deliberate 
torture of another's mind and heart. 
This shall come back to the per¬ 
petrator as a broken mind, an 
isolated heart. He shall himself be 
kept captive in all the generous, life- 
giving forces of his nature, but that 
terrible prison will be of his own 
making. Verily, for the God's sake 
within himself, he shall by no means 
come therefrom until he has paid, to 
the uttermost farthing, the debt of 
injury caused to others. 

Again, the opportunities that are 
denied, what are they but the other 
side of opportunities let slip at other 
times ? So shall frustration teach 
us, in the end, how to turn sloth to 
power of effort and of will. All 
things must come to us, so godlike is 



From the paintiug by I 7 . Goodall, R.A.] {Copyright—L. H. l.effcvre & Son 

PATIENT IN TRIBULATION. 

Resignation is the courage of Christian sorrow. In this fine study of an Eastern 
widow, the artist expresses something of the nobility and dignity of patience. How 
poor are they that have not patience l What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 
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From the drnwiiiEr by Gmrnmg King] [Copyright Hmml 

THE PRODIGAL SON. 


The incomparable story of the Prodigal Son is the most beautiful of all Christ's parables. In literary form it is perfect as a pearl;? *the romance unfolds itself as 
naturally as a flower, with a dignity and simplicity that surpass all art. It is so convincing that we feel it to be the very essence and 4pitome of truth How many 
thousands of times has this story been, and will be, enacted ? The headstrong silly fool who will not be told, who will do what seems good in his ow n eyes; who 
does not know- him, or has not met him ? He stands, in Mr. King's sketch, at that tragic moment w-hen, amidst the swine, he begins to realise his own folly. 
He sees at last that self-seeking desires lead to misery. Outside circumstances have not brought him down, though they have helped to recall him to his senses. 
It is bad enough for him who has only wasted his patrimony. But what must be the remorse of those who have wasted more precious things than wealth: who look 
3>ack in their moment of self-revelation upon squandered health, upon talents mis-applied, upon years that the locust hath eaten, upon the wine of life spilt upon the sand ? 
Happily all who, like the Prodigal, come to themselves in a spirit of repentant humility, and have learned the costly lessons which their inexperience has taught, may 
count on the Father's welcome: the hard experience may even lead, at a later date, to higher attainment. As one of our contributors points out on another page 
Jt No star is lost we once have seen, we always may be what we might have been.” But a lost position is not easy to regain, as our soldiers have found out at the front. 

In this sphere as in others ” prevention is better than cure,” and much cheaper. 
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Where is the Real Enemy? 


J UST now Europe hardly does 
credit to its intelligence. It is 
tom and tortured in a monstrous 
embroil which a little wise and 
patient investigation and treatment 
might, at any rate, have modified, and 
possibly prevented altogether. The 
War is quite certainly not a root out 
of the dry ground. Both our own 
and others' implication in it is not an 
accident. It is the ostensible and in¬ 
evitable result of a direction of view, 
a quality of life, a cultivation of 
tone, a kind of ideal which belong 
to the present type of European 
civilisation — the present type of 
European man and mind. The tree 
is to be known by its fruits, and the 
fruits are patently unlikeabie, In 
the process of evolution, we have 
manifestly only reached that stage 
where it is possible for such dis¬ 
turbances to occur. It is as easy as 
it is inaccurate to put ail this em- 
broglio down at the door of Prussian 
Junkerdom. The actual form that 
the mischief has taken—red slaughter 
—may have been largely decided in 
that quarter, but the tendencies out 
of which It all sprang, and the soil 
in which it has so horribly flourished, 
are general all over the continent. 

From Zeno down to Emerson, and 
even from remoter exponents to 
possibly more recent ones, moralists 
have persistently argued that no one 
can harm us but ourselves. In an 
ancient and complex civilisation like 
ours that might be very difficult to 
prove; but, all the same, the curses 
which afflict us, and out of which our 
disasters come, are to be found at 
least within the compass of humanity. 
“ A man's foes are they of his own 
household." They are contributed by 
human temperament and sustained 
by human consent. We must have 
been harbouring cause, or the result 
could not have transpired. It has 
been coarsely said that it would take 
Omnipotence itself to prevent an 
explosion with a million tons of gun¬ 
powder on the premises; but there 
is a more subtle combustibility than 
gunpowder—the thought atmosphere 
of a nation ; and until that, with all 
that is involved in it, is appreciated, 
understood, and either cured or cor¬ 
rected, these ghastly demonstrations 
of fury will not be placed securely 
outside the pale of the possible. 

Now, perhaps, the most readily 
recognisable contributory cause of 
our disaster is what may be called 
National Ambition to acquire and 
control. The lust of power which 
battens on possession is still a 
dominating factor in all our modern 
civilisations. We measure our im¬ 
portance largely by the number of 
acres we occupy, and the millions of 
population that we can compel to 
acknowledge our sway. The loss of 
a strip of territory, we think, would 
mean a loss of prestige; we should 
shrink with the shrinkage of our 
domain. It is true that this doctrine, 
in its explicit form, is not universally 
held by the proletariat of this or any 
other country, but it does take very 
definite shape in the minds of those 
who are officially concerned in ad¬ 
ministration. There is a fierce tenacity 
of possession and a constant set of 
ambition that way. Our claim is 
based on the apparently undeniable 
fact that we are the best colonisers in 
the world, Germany's claim is based 
on her conviction, or the conviction of 


her rulers, that world-wide Kultur " 
is an absolute necessity for human 
redemption. From time to time, 
valiant attempts are made to justify 
this ambition, to interpret its possible 
harmfulness away. We say that it 
is for the good of the world that it 
should come under our aegis—that 
races discover that their best interests 
are served by their suzerainty. 
They are freer, happier, more pro¬ 
ductive, wealthier. It is also so 
much towards the final solidarity of 
mankind. All which may be quite 
honestly believed and more or less 
accurate. It does not, however, trans¬ 
form this national ambition forthwith 
into a beautiful and transparent 
benevolence. There is that in man 
which cannot resist the seeming 


fascination of the “ far-flung banner " 
and the allegiance of another annexed 
tribe or people. 

If I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am Lord of the fowl and the brute." 

is far too inveterate. A nobleman, 
recently deceased, once stood in his 
drawing-room and said: “ I will 

possess all the lands I can see from 
here through the window." He 
made his boast good—and—died an 
unsatisfied man. 

And it does not take very long to 
discover that this ambition rests 
upon dangerous self-ignorance, self- 
mistrust and one of the sorriest of 
fallacies. Both physically and psycho¬ 
logically, it is foredoomed to failure. 


It must fail physically for the 
simple reason that there is only so 
much territory on this earth to be 
acquired; and when the last acre of 
hinterland is absorbed in the domi¬ 
nant empire, and the last South Sea 
rocklet crowned by the flag, then the 
hunger which has driven it thus far 
will begin to hurt. We are nursing an 
insatiable serpent, and when there is 
no more pabulum—-what then ? 

And disaster lies upon the road 
because there always happens to be 
more than one competitor with this 
ravenous ambition—and, withal the 
same plausible explanation for it. 
This planet is not big enough for the 
ambition of a single king ; and when 
there are two or more there is nothing 
so certain as war, sometime or 
another. We may have been pursuing 
this pathway of national aggrandise¬ 
ment and expansion with perfect 


guilelessness, but, nevertheless, it 
has all the time led straight to a 
dash of interests, and an ultimate 
appeal to force. 

For, with perfect consistency, the 
protection of physical possessions 
necessitates the use of physical 
weapons. You can only defend your 
material frontier with the sword. 
Intellectual and moral assets you 
can defend with the more refined 
forces of the mind. Political con¬ 
victions can be fought for on the 
platform, and in the forum, with all 
the arts of persuasion and invective; 
but, so long as nations are propertied 
concerns, some form of national or 
international “ arm ” will have to be 
employed in their defence. That is 
where the present type of empire-idea 


leads us—straight on to the rocks of 
a physical impossibility and—war! 

And psychologically, of course, the 
impasse is still more pronounced and 
poignant. We cannot appease desire 
with material things, or even the 
power that they represent. There is 
a weird pathos about this incessantly 
asserted appetite. Feed a hungry 
man with bread and in due time 
lie will cry out “ Enough "; give 
the lungs air and they will cease 
automatically to Inspire, and expire; 
give thirst water and it will be 
quenched. But crowd lands and 
dominions and empires upon this 
inner craving, and it will be left at 
the finish even worse off than at 
the beginning. The old adage, 
“ The appetite grows upon what it 
feeds upon," does not apply here, 
for the truth is desire is not fed at 
all with these things that we touch 
and handle—these broad acres and 
looming distances. That has been 
the mistake that humanity has made 
all along. It has offered a stone for 
bread. The force that emerges in 
life as desire is as vehement as it is 
in its demand to-day because it has 
gone hungry through long centuries. 
The banquet offered has not been to 
its liking or of its kind. We have 
left it starving because we have 
looked in the wrong direction for its 
provender. That is the great Truth 
which, in fine allegorical form, lies 
behind the Jesian rejection of Satan's 
offer of all the kingdoms of the world, 
and that later declaration, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world," The 
Master of Men knew the quality of 
His own claim, and turned away from 
the ponderable and palpable to the 
secret infinitude of the spiritual world. 
Desire is not wrong, not a disease, 
it is as right as the power of vision 
and the love of light; but it recoils 
in wholesome aversion from these 
cheap and pink comestibles of sense, 
and still waits with unsilencable 
appeal for that which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard. With all the long, 
long series of abortive efforts to quell 
this burning desire with material 
acquisition, it ought to have been 
borne in upon the world’s thought 
that there was something seriously 
wrong with its method, it is un¬ 
thinkable that humanity should have 
been wrought out to the galling anti¬ 
climax of an ever increasing demand 
with an ever decreasing supply, only 
to be faced at last with the cessation 
of supply and the maximum of 
demand. The thing is inherently 
ridiculous, and almost proclaims the 
process of evolution an insanity, if 
it be so. Alexander sitting down to 
weep because there are no more 
worlds, as he thinks, to conquer, is 
not merely a comedy—he is a tragedy; 
and the whole fact which he thus 
represents is tragic—beyond words. 

And here in the writer’s opinion 
is the key to the modern world’s 
almost universal malady. Never was 
an age in which so much was done 
and provided for the satisfaction of 
life. Singers sing to it; players play 
to it; jackanapes dance before it to 
amuse it; tinsel glitters all round it; 
it is screamed at from the temples 
of pleasure; it is dazzled by the 
emblazonment of the sensual; ama¬ 
zons of alcoholic liquor are poured 
out for its consumption. The raw 
material is flung to its devouring 
lust with pitiable profligacy, until 
the sins of Sodom are like to blush 
for very moderation. But all to no 
purpose. It only awakens with the 
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THE YOUNG RULER. 

'This is one of the best of those Bible scenes for which this artist is celebrated. The figure of the Master is singularly 
beautiful and dignified; while that of the young Ruler, with his rich dress and downcast air, admirably expresses his part 
in the incident. Whenever Christ came across moral complacency or self-sufficiency in any form, lie dealt with it strictly, 
because He knew that it is a fatal bar to all ethical progress. The young Rabbi seems to have been a very estimable 
young fellow in many ways : and Christ spoke to him gently, loving him (as St, Mark says), and giving him a direct 
invitation to become His disciple. The Master saw that the spirit of the man was sincere but self-complaisant. He had 
presented himself as a candidate for the highest attainment with the air of one who would decide, when he had heard the 
conditions, whether they suited him. He was more than satisfied with the perfection of his own past conduct; looking back, 
he could find no flaw; never a slip, never a deviation from the path of righteousness. In short, the young man was a moral 
prig, who did not know his own heart. The Searcher of Hearts saw- this, and flashed out one of His wonderful judgments 
that crystallise immortal truth, “One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor.'' 
Here was the crucial test which would determine whether he had yet won the capacity to lose himself in the good of others 
which was necessary to the next stage of his progress, and make clear whether he preferred the lower to the higher good, 
l he welfare of self or that of other selves. Many a poorer man who has not yet won the capacity" for unselfish service, 
may cast away the Great Prize just as readily as did this rich one on account of his wealth and property. 


From th* painting by J. M, H. Ikifuuuuf 


day to new appeal The worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched. 
We may go pn until the whole world 
is one vast organised feast and 
revel, until empires have waxed and 
swollen to the very consummation of 
splendour and extent; but the 
morrow will be as yesterday, and 
the sigh of the soul will still be 
“Oh that I knew where f might 
find Him ! ?? 

And it is in view of these things 
that we venture to revive the thesis 
which has been steadily contended for 
by all great spiritual thinkers for 
two thousand years : that man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance of 
the things which he possesses, or 
acquires or controls or absorbs; that 
this attempted investment of self in 
our environment, the projection of 
our values into material forms, is 
altogether a mistaken praxis; nay, 
that it is never really accomplished 
at all, that it is a mere delusion. 
Actual possession only comes by 
complete incorporation, and incor¬ 
poration of material things in 
spiritual power that craves is an 
impossibility, 

v The greatest and the best man that 
tliis world ever knew was a beggar— 
a wandering vagrant. Buddha 
achieved world-wide and time-long 
distinction of character by the utter 


relinquishment and abandonment of 
the vanities with which we surround 
ourselves. They both agree in one 
thing, that instead of imagining life 
to be fulfilled in getting all, they un¬ 
stintedly gave all and attained the 
peace that passed all understanding 
by so doing. Civilisation is running 
itself into a cul-de-sac. The real 
value is in and of life itself. The 
Infinite is Infinite here and now, or 
nowhere and nowhen. Self-culture 
and development offer an endless 
scope for our activity. The deepening 
and intensification of our own con¬ 
sciousness, the mellowing and refining 
of our inherent selves, the pressing 
inward to the essential divinity that 
resides within—these are the great 
satisfying and peace-assuring things. 
Even on the bare utilitarian 
ground they justify themselves. It 
is notorious that the periods of 
nations’ utmost efficiency and vitality 
have been coincident with the seasons 
when they have been cultivating and 
expressing the more inward things. 
Greece flourished while she was 
writing her poetry. Rome was sound 
while she was formulating her law. 
The Hebrew who spoke and thought 
in terms of soul is to this day, 
although without a single square 
inch of national territory, racially 
inextinguishable. It is the sense of 
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soul in a people that ultimately 
saves it—the consciousness of an 
integrity that rests, not upon 
material props, hut upon invisible 
and eternal foundations. 

And one can but hope that this War 
will do something to reveal to Europe 
the wrongness of her method; un¬ 
veil the foe we have been harbouring 
in our bosoms, and by the spectacle 
and experience of sheer exhaustion 
turn us inward to the real sources of 
power and being, it may be that we 
shall have to be taught by this stern 
process of decimation—see our glories 
smitten to the dust and the things 
we cherished annihilated. And when 
the battle smoke has all drifted away, 
and the poor sodden and ravaged 
earth has entombed our squandered 
material splendour, there may dawn 
a day in which we shall come to our¬ 
selves and start afresh to build 
Jerusalem in a fair and pleasant land. 
We shall, perchance, have learnt 
enough to leave behind our unwork¬ 
able avarice, our disastrous pride, our 
deluding lusts and vanities, our 
impossible appetites, our foredoomed 
ambitions, and in sweeter, simpler, 
sublimer ways, go on to breed a race 
that shall make the principle of 
brotherhood not only a name but a 
living reality. 

Donald R. Erasf.r. 


mis 

The Human Body. 

I N ordinary life we deal with the 
human body as an end. End 
it is not, but a means. 

When a man acquires a aero 
plane. It is not for its own sake; 
he desires and uses it as a means 
to the end that he. the man, shall 
fly. The man rejoicing in the air is 
the end, the aeroplane the means. 

So the soul manifesting on earth 
is the end, the human body is the 
means. The human body, so to 
speak, is the earth machine, the 
terrapkme of the soul. 

That the soul may move freely, 
intelligently and powerfully on the 
plane of earth it is necessary that 
the earth-machine be kept efficient, 
and that supplies necessary for 
efficiency shall not be wanting. Its 
energies must be conserved, it must 
not be exposed to strain or risk of 
damage for any trivial or unworthy 
object. Out duty to our body is 
similar to that of a flyer to his air 
machine, or of a rider to his steed. 

If we can accept and hold to this 
view of life, we shall be in no 
danger of over-valuing the body, of 
maintaining bodily ease at the souls 
loss. We shall cherish the body for 
its utilities, we shall endeavour to 
improve and maintain its powers, 
not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of its owner. The body, then, 
in its health, power and freedom, is 
for use. But for what use ? 

The conditions of common life are 
such that we labour inordinately to 
satisfy the needs of the body, so 
that the fact that the body is a 
means only, and not the end. be¬ 
comes obscured. 

It is necessary, however, for the 
spirits who are less earthbound to 
look beyond and above this bondage 
to the body, and to cultivate, both 
in themselves and in their more 
heavily-bound fellows, the will to he 
free: for, if this will be absent or 
deficient, soul-freedom in matter is 
not, humanly speaking, attainable. 

To break down the condition of 
servitude to the body, so that, using 
it as means, the soul shall manifest 
itself freely, is the chief and most 
pressing need of our day. 

This work of soul-liberation is 
our first and most urgent duty- 
gross, mechanical, and often most 
heart-rending and tedious in the 
performance, but glorious in the 
outcome. Of the possibilities of the 
emancipated soul, wholly master of 
its earthly vehicle the body, few as 
yet are qualified to speak. There 
are moments of exalted sense-per¬ 
ception that poets and saints have 
known, moments rare and brief, but 
unforgettable: such moments are a 
hint of the heritage of an entire 
coming generation. 

An ideal is a task set for the 
body of the soul, and, according 
to the disciplined efficiency of 
the body, so is the task fulfilled. 
It is by means of the well-ordered 
body, obedient to the demands of 
the soul, that the master-workers 
produce masterpieces, and by which 
the virtuosi of the arts compel the 
world to admiration. It is by a 
number of such bodies, working in 
intelligent co-operation to a single 
end, that the grandest of human 
ideals will be translated into no less 
magnificent reality. 

George Franklanix 
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A Modern Arjuna. 


I T was night, cloudy, but still, 
and the faint moonlight barely 
showed the rough outlines of 
trenches full of sleeping men, which 
lay in the shadow of a hill in the 
North of France. One man, too 
restless for the sleep his tired body 
ciaved, stood gazing over the dark 
fields, straining his eyes to pierce 
the shadows beyond. 

“To - morrow 1 ” he muttered 
presently. “ To-morrow! It's too 
awful 1 God help us all i ” 
Involuntarily the vision of a peace¬ 
ful English country home flashed 
through his mind. The moonlight 
would be shining over there, too. He 
could see it all so clearly—to-night. 

Inside, there were the mother and 
sisters, round the big fireplace- 
knitting, of course* something for the 
boys out here . . . and to-morrow 
. , , it would ail be over 1 
Then his thoughts Hew back to 
another scene — another home — 
another woman—whose father and 
brothers were somewhere in that 
awful darkness yonder, waiting also 
for the morrow which was to decide 
so much. 

Her father ! a kind old man who 
loved him as a son! Would they 
meet again in one of those mad 
hand-to-hand struggles to-morrow ? 

Somewhere, over in that darkness, 
the little town of Ypres lay in the 
dutches of a merciless foe, and far 
away in the distance a dock struck. 

The chimes came clearly through 
the stillness to his strained senses. 


Eleven! and with them came the 
memory of an old rhyme— 

” Eleven only found faithful out of the 
chosen few— 

Grant in Thy mercy, Lord Jesus* we 
may prove faithful and true,” 

Capt. John Roberts was barely 
twenty-four, one of the few left of a 
gallant group in command of the 
regiment that lay below him, and 
the thought of the terrible struggle 
of the past weeks and still white 
faces of his friends filled the lad's 
heart to bursting. 

There, in that quiet room at home, 
he knew they were meeting for 
family prayers. He could picture 
the room with his widowed mother 
and sisters praying for him and 
those others — down there. And 
what good was it, praying, after all ? 

“ To-morrow,” in all human prob¬ 
ability, he, too, would be lying dead 
and the German legions trampling 
through mud and blood on their 
relentless march to the coast. Or, 
if the tide of battle turned and 
he came through by miracle un¬ 
scathed, what then ? Others would 
lie down there . . , her father or 
her brothers, those she, in that old 
German castle, loved too! 

God Himself could not save both 
sides now 1 

“ Can it be trued' he muttered, 
“ that there is a God ? That He 
really cares, and lets this ghastly 
slaughter go on ? 

Is Christ as helpless to-day as 
that awful figure of the Crucifixion 
vve passed this morning . . . how it 
haunts me! 


Jesus ! Master! Have mercy I 
Help me to face . . . to-morrow.” 

u Let not your heart be troubled ” 
—ike words jell clearly and softly on 
the young man’s ears , “ Thv brother 
shall rise again ...” 

“ 1 know it, dear Master,” cried 
the lad with trembling eagerness.— 
“ But why must 1 kill ? Why this 
cruel slaughter ? Why all this 
murderous passion, this undying 
hate ? It is devil's work, not man's, 
that 1 must face to-morrow ! ” 

The reply came again in the 
words of an old scripture: “ The 
wise mourn neither for the dead nor 
for the living.” 

" Never the spirit was born, the spirit shall 
cease to be never.” 

" Never was time it was not ; end and 
beginning are dreams ! IP 
” Birth I ess and deathless and change less 
abidetb the spirit for ever.” 

" Death hath not touched it at all—dead 
though the house of it seems 3 " 

Roberts (as if soliloquizing with 
his Higher Self— 

“ But to wrench the soul from its 
prison house, dear Master—surely 
before its time ? How can we hope 
that all are ready for the change ? 
It must be cruel pain to many a 
poor soul to leave its home.” 

And then the reply came again— 

** Nay, but as when one layeth 
His worn out robes away 
And, taking new ones, sayeth : 

* These will I wear to-day.' 

So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of Jlesh 
And pass at h to inherit 
A residence afresh/' 

“ The true life within,” it seemed 
to say, a cannot suffer—-why then 
pity it ? Your part—your present 
duty is to fight, and no happier fate 
can befall the soldier than death in 
the path of duty.” 


Roberts (still soliloquizing)— 

“ How can we know what right 
action really is ? ” 

And again the reply came, “ Find 
your true work and do it, at what¬ 
ever cost to personal interests : there 
lies your highest happiness. Better 
to fail in one's own task than take 
that of another. Die, therefore, if so 
you must, in the path of duty.” 

Roberts t 

“ But is it true, dear Master, that we 
do not die but still live and return to 
earth again until we reach perfection?” 

The Master : “ Yes, and there are 
two roads which lead thitherwards, 
the path of devotion and the path of 
action. Both roads indeed lead to 
the same goal—yet of the two, the 
road of action, when the rewards of 
action are renounced, lies higher. Yet 
to the wise, seen clearly, both are one. 

To sacrifice the personal self for 
the larger life: to die in a cause 
which furthers the commonweal is to 
gain and not lose. 

Be strong, therefore, and of good 
courage, my Son, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee.” 


Turning to the Eastern sky, the 
young man watched the one bright 
Star to which the Master had pointed 
—until consciousness was lost; and 
presently the cold grey dawn of a 
November morning woke him from 
his reverie with the last words 
ringing in his ears. 

Before the morning sun had jour¬ 
neyed to the West, Capt. Roberts 
had nobly given his life to the cause 
he had espoused—“ Greater love hath 
no man than this that he lay down 
his life for Iris friend.”'—A. Hannam. 
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Israels' pictures concern themselves with the sadness of life more often than with its gladness. The sorrow that came to Judaia thousands of years ago, says a well- 
known writer lingered in his Hebrew blood and soul, and directed his mental and visionary outlook. His pictures are seldom anecdotes, but they give, with tender and 
unfailine svmoathv the essence of some touching human situation; they strike some deep throbbing note in the great gamut of human pain. This is a glimpse of the 
first inarticulate motionless grief of one upon whom has just fallen a blow that seems almost too heavy to be borne. The husband and breadwinner, the comrade 
bv whose side the sunshine and shadow of the past years has been shared so long, has been called away. There are many homes in our own dear land to-day where 
dread War has brought the same sense of great and 'irreparable loss. The artist has treated the theme with real pathos and dignity. He has not allowed this poor 
widow's position to be represented a< Impel ess. On the footstool beside her is an open Bible, hinting that she will know where to find the comfort which is promise.! 

after the blessedness of mourning. 
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Social Progress after the War. 


B Y almost universal 'consent—at 
least among the Allies of the 
Triple Entente and the neutral 
nations of the world—the people of 
all nations are looking forward to a 
new era of human progress as a 
result of the present war. Indeed, 
it may be said that, so far as the 
Allies are concerned, the war is 
definitely being carried on in order 
that the bonds of freedom may be 
made wider yet—that the Higher Life 
of nations, and, through them, the 
Higher Life of the individuals com¬ 
posing them, may have new oppor¬ 
tunities for its expansion. 

We are in the throes of a mighty 
world struggle—a struggle that con¬ 
cerns issues far more important than 
territorial boundaries or the mere 
commercial and material supremacy 
of one nation over another. In his 
great speech at the Guildhall, on 
September 4th, Mr. Asquith pointed 
to the real issues that are involved 
in this gigantic struggle when he 
said ; “ This is not merely a material, 
it is also a spiritual, conflict. Upon 
its issue everything that contains the 
promise of hope, that leads to 
emancipation and a fuller liberty for 
the millions who make up the mass 
of mankind, will be found sooner or 
later to depend.” It is because of 
this that Belgium has lost almost 
everything she had in the world, and 
has found that greater thing which 
one of the Great Masters has com¬ 
mended—her own Soul. And it is 
because of this that practically the 
whole civilised world is ranged against 
Germany and her associates. 

But let us not lose sight of the 
fact that even among our enemies 
the same hope is to a large extent 
entertained, though it is looked at 
from a somewhat different point of 
view. To the mass of the German 
people this war also appears as a war 
of emancipation. We must not forget 
that German “ culture ” was at one 
time a real thing, whatever it may 
have become now. We cannot forget 
the contributions to civilisation made 
by such men as Wagner and Goethe 
and Schiller and Schaupenhauer and 
Heine and others. Under the influence 
of a materialistic philosophy, which 
inevitably leads to the tyranny of a 
military caste, Germany has lost 
sight of its old ideals, and has come 
to believe that in material dominance, 
in the assertion of material power, 
in the enlargement of territory and 
the expansion of mere material 
possessions, lies its road to greatness. 
For the time being, Germany has 
sold its soul to the Devil of Material¬ 
ism. The consequences are to be 
seen, not only in its brutal assertion 
of the doctrine that Might is Right, 
but in its clumsy diplomacy, and even 
in its very methods of fighting in the 
field of battle. The end, so far as 
this war is concerned, is inevitable 
and disastrous, but out of that very 
disaster Germany, too, may regain 
its Soul, and, once more awakened 
to the deeper realities of life—its 
nightmare of militarism broken—a 
new era of liberty and progress may 
dawn for Germany as for the rest of 
mankind. The greater part of the 
world, then, may be said to be 
looking for a new civilisation—a new 
social order to arise, Phoenix like, out 
of the ashes ot this great struggle. 


But, let no one suppose that this 
new order will arise of itself. It 
must he prepared for now. Events 
do not suddenly precipitate them¬ 
selves upon the physical plane. They 
must first be thought over and 
formulated upon the spiritual and 
mental planes and even upon the 
plane of the emotions, before they 
take shape as physical facts. Nothing 
is more urgently needed at the 
present time than clear and accurate 
thinking, if the new order of things 
is to achieve the hopes of those who 
can foresee its coming. 

The great masses of the people in 
all countries may be said to be the 
victims of the present social order; 
and it is to them, therefore, that the 
new order should mean so much 


be feared, that “ change ” is not 
necessarily progress. To remove one 
form of evil in order to put in its place 
another form of evil is not necessarily 
advancement. It may, indeed, be 
actual retrogression, so far as the 
conditions of human liberty and the 
evolution of the higher qualities and 
powers of mankind are concerned. 

One of the elementary errors of 
many would-be reformers is to 
imagine that -the present social 
system, with all its evils has been 
in some mysterious way foisted upon 
us by the so-called “ upper-classes,” 
lumped together vaguely as the 
capitalist classes;j and the word 
“ capitalist ” is to-day hissed off the 
tongue with as much venom as the 
word “ aristocrat ” in the terrible 
days of the French Revolution. 
And. just as in the days of the Terror, 
the millennium was to be brought 
about by hauling every aristocrat off 


system of national ownership of all 
the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange, and the treatment of 
all work, whether that of the street 
sweeper, the craftsman, the artist, 
or the statesman, as of equal value, 
competition would probably be 
eliminated, but at what a cost to 
human progress! 

That the present system of social 
organisation has many and serious 
evils no one who knows anything of 
our great industrial centres would 
deny ; but it is a mistake to suppose 
that this system has been forced 
upon us by the capitalist classes, h 
is a natural growth, the product of 
evolutionary processes that have 
been going on through long centuries. 
It is we who have made the system, 
with all its virtues and ail its faults. 
The mere abolition of what we call 
capitalism would not produce any 
better system—it might produce one 
very much worse—while so long as 
men and women continue to be pro¬ 
gressive human beings it is vain to 
dream of abolishing competition. 
Men are as various in type as they 
are numerous, and no system of 
standardised work and standardised 
pay, of standardised rest and stand¬ 
ardised recreation is possible. 

One of the greatest among the 
Masters has said : “ The life is more 
than meat and the body is more than 
raiment.” However theoretically 
perfect its social system might be, 
the nation that was content to be 
born of State parents, rocked in a 
State cradle, educated to a uniform 
State standard, fed and paid by State 
officials, and finally buried in a 
standardised State coffin, would be 
doomed to extinction. Such a system 
would destroy ail initiative, all sense 
of individual responsibility, and all 
hope of progress. It is the hope of 
reward that sweetens labour, and 
competition is the very breath of 
progressive life. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, 
the fact is painfully apparent that 
there are many evils connected with 
our present system of social and 
industrial organisation ; but the hope 
for, and possibility of, reform lie in 
the fact that the system is of our own 
making, and, therefore, its alteration 
and improvement lie in our own 
hands. The present is the harvest of 
seeds sown by ourselves in the long 
distant past, and the future will bring 
forth the harvest of the seeds we are 
sowing now. The most urgent need, 
then, is to see that we sow the right 
grain now for the harvest of reform 
we hope to reap in the future. But 
to sow rightly we must understand 
rightly, and to understand rightly, 
we must think clearly. 

In what, then, lies the root of our 
present evils ? Undoubtedly in self¬ 
ishness, which in the long-distant 
past was a necessary condition of our 
progress, but which has long since 
become a hindrance in our path. 
And to overcome selfishness we must 
recognise two FACTS in life, and 
one immutable LAW. 

The first fact is that all men are 
brothers, because of their common 
Divine ancestry. The second fact is 
that all men are evolving their 
innate Divine possibilities by re¬ 
peated experiences of life in human 
bodies—Reincarnation. And the one 
immutable law is the law enunciated 
by The Christ when He declared that 
“ With whatsoever measure ye mete 
it shall he measured to you again,” 
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Yet it is among that class, and among 
those who are its leaders, that the 
need for clear thinking is most 
apparent and most urgent. This is 
not their fault, but their misfortune, 
due to the limitations of their oppor¬ 
tunities and the cramping conditions 
of life under which, for the most 
part, they exist. But it is, neverthe¬ 
less, startlingly true, that the great 
majority of people are led—or, more 
often, misled—by a mere phrase 
which usually sounds well enough, 
but means remarkably little. Such 
phrases as “ wage slavery,” “ the 
curse of competition,” “ down with 
capitalism,” “ the nationalisation of 
all the means of production, distribu¬ 
tion, and exchange,” are the favourite 
catch words of those who most loudly 
clamour for a change in the present 
social order, forgetting, it is much to 


to “ St. Guillotine,” so to-day the 
panacea for all social ills is to get 
rid of capitalism and the capitalist. 
Those who advocate the extermina¬ 
tion of the individual capitalist forget 
that no industry can be run without 
capital, and they do not seem to have 
realised that the nationalisation of 
all the means of production, distribu¬ 
tion, and exchange—the substitution, 
in fact, of a national capitalism for a 
large number of individual capitalists 
—might result in a form of tyranny 
impossible under present conditions, 
and would almost inevitably set up 
a system of bureaucratic government 
under which all hope of individual 
progress might be utterly crushed. 
Wage-slavery would be none the less 
slavery if wages were abolished and 
a system of state coupons was set 
up in its place. Under a complete 
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and by St. Paul in his warning, “ Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked— 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap ’’—the Law of Karma. 

If this be true, it follows that men 
are at different stages of growth— 
that all men, as we find them to-day, 
are not equal, and no amount of 
alteration in their environment will 
ever make them so. No two men are 
alike—they differ in age, in ex¬ 
perience, in the extent to which they 
have unfolded the Divine possibilities 
that are their common heritage. All 
men are alike in essence : all are the 
sons of God; ages and ages ago all 
came out from the bosom of the 
Father; made in the very image of 
God. Life after life they take up 
bodies of flesh as they come into the 
school of earth life, and thence 


have been “ fryers ” in lives past and 
have made progress according to their 
efforts, while others have loitered by 
the way and have lagged behind in 
the race. The lives we are living 
now, the powers we possess now, the 
limitations under which we suffer, 
the opportunities and environment 
that are ours now, are the just 
harvest of our former lives. In the 
perfect balance of the great law 
nothing is extenuated nor aught set 
down in malice. 

Thus, at the very beginning of our 
efforts to realise a better social order 
when the present turmoil shall have 
ceased, we must avoid the funda¬ 
mental error of regarding all men as 
equal. If we are to succeed, we must 
not set up a national standard that 
would treat all men alike, for to 


and just as the British Empire is the 
greatest the world has record of, 
because it is composed of self- 
governing and loyal communities, 
so that nation will be the greatest 
in the future which is composed of 
self-governed and loyal individuals. 
We need more individuality, not 
less. But, so that we may avoid 
the evils that have arisen from a 
too self-seeking individualism, we 
must ever keep in mind and pro¬ 
claim the two great facts and the 
great Law already described. 

To each member of the great 
human Brotherhood must be given 
that degree of labour and opportunity 
for which he is fitted, and that chance 
of progress which will enable him to 
make the best of the faculties and 
powers he possesses. We cannot 


the lives of so many of the world’s 
toilers, or of the hopelessness which 
adds so much to the misery of a hard 
life. And if those in positions of 
power and responsibility really under¬ 
stood that every act of theirs also 
brought its equal return, we should 
hear no more of wealth selfishly 
hoarded or equally selfishly squan¬ 
dered, of authority abused and power 
used to crush those in a weaker 
position. What workman would be 
a drunkard or a shirker if lie really 
believed that the inevitable harvest 
in future lives must be more toilsome 
labour and less power to accomplish 
what he set out to achieve ? What 
employer would be a “ sweater,” 
grinding down his workpeople because 
of his power over them, if he really 
knew that in future lives he, too, 
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departing, they take back home the 
harvest of their lives, and at each 
new birth, as the Lord Buddha teHs 
us, “ Fresh issues upon the world 
that sum which is the lattermost of 
lives.” Wordsworth expresses it 
beautifully when he tells us 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with ns—our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar. 

Not in utter nakedness 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From Heaven, which is our home." 

In that long pilgrimage, in which 
birth and death are but the mile¬ 
stones along the road, all did not start 
equal, nor, indeed, at the same time, 
and all have not made equal progress. 
Some are the Elder Brothers among 
the evolving souls, some are the 
younger members of the family, some 


attempt to treat unequal beings as 
though they were equal must lead to 
disaster. Nor must we unduly 
restrict that freedom which is an 
essential condition of healthy growth. 

in the social system which many 
reformers would set up we should 
have the maximum of government 
and the minimum of individual 
liberty, but such a system is the 
exact opposite of what we should aim 
at in laying the foundations of the 
new civilisation. Government is 
best when it is least. Our aim should 
be, not to make a nation of State 
slaves, ruled and governed at every 
turn, but a community of free people 
each one of whom would gladly and 
voluntarily give of his best to the 
common good. Self-government is 
the best of all forms of government ; 


regard all men as equal in power or in 
capacity for service, and we cannot 
expect all to answer to the same 
standard or to be responsible to the 
community in the same degree. 
From those to whom much has been 
given much must be expected. We 
must preach Brotherhood at both 
ends of the social scale, for by so 
doing we shall achieve better results 
than if we attempt to abolish one 
end of the scale and share the spoils 
among those at the other. 

Then, too, we must bring home to 
all classes of the community the 
knowledge of the Law. If the great 
mass of the people really understood 
that every effort at improvement 
inevitably brought its due reward, 
we should hear no more of the 
despair and despondency that blight 


might have to toil at some sweated 
industry in some miserable den, until 
the iron bit deep into his own soul, 
and he learned to loathe the sweating 
system and learned to know that the 
road to emancipation for himself 
and others lay in fair and just 
dealings ? What man of wealth 
-would wish to live in selfish luxury at 
the expense of those who dwell in 
slums and filth, if he knew that he, 
too, must learn the bitter lesson of 
slum life and grinding poverty, so 
that in future he might use his 
wealth and his power, not for selfish 
gratification, but for the good of all ? 

It is on the understanding of these 
things that we must build our future 
civilisation, and our future social 
order, if we are to build it well. 

Ernest Outn waite. 
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Thoughts upon The War. 


I T was anticipated that Christmas 
1914 would be more than ever 
significant of peace and goodwill, 
for was it not arranged that on 
December 20 th there should be 
thanksgiving in all Christian churches 
on both sides of the Atlantic in cele¬ 
bration of a hundred years of peace 
between this country and America. 
Many were, no doubt, looking forward 
to the occasion as an opportunity 
for proclaiming the needlessness of 
war, and the triumph of the principles 
of peace. They saw in the long 
concord between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations the promise of a wider 
union among all the races of the world. 


who named the name of Christ, 

How completely has history falsified 
this anticipation! Through all the 
intervening centuries, the Christian 
religion has been the ostensible 
motive of many of the bitterest wars. 
At the present moment, seven 
Christian nations are engaged in the 
most deadly and destructive war that 
the world has ever witnessed, nations 
representing the three great divisions 
of the Christian Church — Greek, 
Catholic, and Protestant. 

It has been suggested that Germany 
has made war because she had first 
renounced religion in favour of 
science. But externally, Germany is 


is no other name given to men for 
their salvation.’” 

It has been said that Germany has 
been led away from spiritual ideals 
by her professors and historians. 
But granted the immense influence 
of Nietzsche and Treitschke and 
others, it remains true that ideas 
only prevail widely when they fall 
into fruitful soil. Had not the teach¬ 
ing been welcomed by tbe people it 
would not have grown to such a har¬ 
vest. At the outbreak of hostilities, 
not a member of the four million 
Socialist electorate in the Reichstag 
raised his voice against the war. 

It is scarcely an adequate explana¬ 
tion to say that Germany, in her 
desire for conquest, is governed 
entirely by materialistic ideas. Her 


comfortably, falls a complete victim 
to the baser natural instincts.” 

We must look deeper than material 
interests. The desire to expand life 
is a compelling force in individuals 
and nations. What person or country 
does not aspire to grow in influence 
and power ? Germany desired to 
expand, but found the world already 
appropriated. Great in intellect and 
energy, she saw her way barred by a 
smaller country, owning one-fifth of 
tbe habitable globe. Conscious of 
her own strength, she scorned others: 
“ England,” she complains, “possesses 
everything, and can do nothing 
Germany possesses nothing, and can 
do everything.” Accordingly, she 
was led to seek expansion by 
trampling upon the rights of others. 



From the painting by Mark Anthony] EVENSONG [In lUe Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 

The painter ol this fine picture was, in his time, a very successful artist. Not tong ago, we carne across an old estimate of his work Id which he was seriously compared 
with lumer, As often happens when men have much success in life, after death his popularity waned, and at the present moment lie is undeservedly neglected. 

We reproduce here one of his best works, a view of Chingford Church, Essex, now in the Liverpool Gallery. For the credit of those in charge, it is only fair to say 
that Chingford Church to-day shows nothing of the neglected, tumble-down, deserted appearance that is seen in the picture. There is something painful in the tin cared 
for condition of this venerable House of God, and its weed-grown graveyard with the falling headstones. Picturesque it is, indeed, and picturesque it is still; but no 
longer disgracefully so. The painting is full of fine colour, and the effect of evening deepens the melancholy feeling of the scene. 


It is not surprising that so many 
should have discredited the possibility 
of war, and that, in spite of long and 
sinister preparations across the North 
Sea, they could not be brought to 
believe that a Christian nation could 
be guilty of such a crime against 
civilisation. 

At the commencement of the 
fourth century, when Christianity 
was beginning to acquire political 
influence, Athanasius asked what 
distinct benefit would result to the 
world in having Christianity in power 
as the religion of many peoples. 
There was one advantage, he said, 
concerning which there was no 
doubt—it would result in the extinc¬ 
tion of war. He could not conceive 
how war could exist between people 


not less religious than ourselves. 
Almost every village and hamlet 
is consecrated by a church strongly 
aided by the State. Religious in¬ 
struction is compulsory in her schools. 
Her scholars are amongst the most 
patient, and thorough, and brilliant 
students of Biblical and Theological 
literature, and there are few ministers 
in our country whose libraries are 
not enriched by contributions from 
German writers. To crown alb her 
Emperor preaches religion with the 
fervour of an evangelical clergyman. 
On a notable occasion, he declared : 
14 1 place the entire Empire, the whole 
people, my army, myself and my 
family, at the foot of the Cross, and 
under the protection of Him of Whom 
the great Apostle Peter said. 4 There 


greatest teacher, Treitschke, pours 
scorn upon what he terms “ the 
narrowly materialistic conception, 
which looks upon man, after the 
manner of Manchesterdom, as a two- 
legged being whose destiny is to buy 
cheap and to sell dear.” War is 
glorified, not simply as the triumph 
of material force, but in the assumed 
higher interests of the individual and 
the State. “ In misfortune,” he says, 
“ there lies a hardening influence for 
noble nations; in prosperity even 
they run the risk of becoming a prey 
to sloth. What a splendid people the 
Dutch were in the days of combat 
against the Spanish world-power. 
A nation that lives for nothing but 
these social desires, that wishes only 
to become richer and to live more 


Though she was fast compassing the 
world by her commerce and arts, by 
her science and literature, her ambi¬ 
tion recognised no bounds or scruples. 
After twenty years of careful pre¬ 
paration, she has deliberately com¬ 
mitted the greatest crime in history, 
in attempting to dominate the world 
by fire and sword, by falsehood and 
treachery, by pillage and massacre, 
and by violation of all the rules of war. 

But what about religion ? Could 
the Christian churches in Germany do 
nothing to prevent this cruel and 
devastating war ? On the contrary, 
the powerful Church Party in the 
Reichstag raised no voice against it. 
The leading Theologians, including 
Harnack and the Court Chaplain, 
warmly defended it. 
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Nor is this failure on the part ot 
the Church to promote peace and 
goodwill peculiar to Germany. The 
immediate occasion of the European 
conflict was the presumed weakness 
of our country, resulting from a 
threatened civil war, a religious 
strife promoted by centuries of ill-will 
between the two great divisions of 
the Christian Church. At the same 
moment the Church of England was 
shaken to its centre* and hostile 
parties were formed, and acrimonious 
discussion raised, because Christian 
brethren, fellow™workers in Africa, 
were permitted to receive the Sacra¬ 
ment from an English Bishop without 
having been previously confirmed. 

Surely something has gone wrong, 
when a rite which was instituted as 
a symbol of unity 
should have be¬ 
come the occasion 
of strife and divi¬ 
sion. 

Have we been 
theorising too 
much, rivet ting at¬ 
tention upon the 
externals of reli¬ 
gion,and neglecting 
its unifying spirit ? 

Had the whole 
strength of the 
Christian Church 
been concentrated 
upon a few simple 
and eternal truths, 
it is impossible to 
believe that her 
voice would have 
been so impotent 
to-day. 

At the present 
time, each country, 
including Turkey, 
is praying for the 
Divine blessing 
upon her arms, as 
though Providence 
were a neutral 
power, whose as¬ 
sistance it was 
possible to win. 

When some one re¬ 
marked toAbraham 
Lincoln, during the 
American War, 
that he hoped the 
Lord ** will be on 
our side.” Lincoln 
replied, “ About 
that 1 am not at all 
anxious; my only 
concern is that we 
should be on the 
side of the Lord.” 

It has been the 
fundamental error 
in German thought 
to ignore the 
Power that is 
above the State. 

According to the teaching of 
Treitschke* there is nothing higher 
than the State* which is the summit 
of all. And so man may call to 
his aid falsehood, treachery, and 
cruelty, if he believes that it will 
serve the interests of the State. 
The moral forces that are behind 
the State are of no account. The 
poisonous doctrine is adopted that 
Might is Right. We believe that 
Germany is appointed to learn, 
through this terrible war. that there 
is a Power above the State that 
works for righteousness, and that 
those who seek His aid must ally 
themselves with the eternal laws of 
truth, justice, and mercy. 


But are there no lessons to be 
learned by our own country ? Do 
not nations* as well as individuals, 
stand in need of those deeper ex¬ 
periences that are bom of suffering ? 
When this desolating war is over, is 
it only the boundaries of countries 
that will be changed* and not also 
the boundaries of men’s thoughts ? 
Shall there emerge from unmeasured 
suffering no wider sympathies, or 
clearer vision ? 

There is in human society a fund 
of spiritual energy which, in normal 
conditions* is either partially sup¬ 
pressed or that spreads itself out in 
a multitude of superficial streams. 
But in times of tremendous upheaval, 
the same energy finds an outlet in a 
few deep channels. 


There are signs that in these 
titanic struggles a new spiritual 
consciousness is revealing itself. The 
willingness of countless thousands to 
die for liberty and justice is a witness 
to the triumph of the spirit over the 
body. In times of ease and opulence 
the physical life assumes an exag¬ 
gerated worth, and the loss of the 
body appears to be an irreparable 
evil" But men are greater than they 
know. Time after time, when a 
nation has seemed to care only for 
pleasure and gain, the call of their 
country in peril has fallen upon their 
ears like a bugle note over a sleeping 
garrison, and they have braced them¬ 
selves to suffering and death. 


There is also being created a new 
sense of brotherhood. When the 
welfare of the Stale is in danger, the 
individual forgets his own ego* and 
feels himself a member of the whole. 
Under the shadow of sorrow and 
danger, men draw nearer together- 
rich and poor alike are united in 
common sacrifice, artificial distinc¬ 
tions are abolished, and a feeling of 
kinship is born anew. Social es¬ 
trangements, political antagonisms, 
religious prejudices, dissolve like mist 
in the presence of the nation’s peril. 

All parts of the Empire have 
recently affirmed their unity at the 
call of the Mother State. Colour* 
race, and creed have counted for 
nothing. Already there has arisen 
a new attitude towards Eastern races 


and religions. Those who but awhile 
ago were accounted heathen, have 
recently received distinguished re¬ 
cognition from a statesman in the 
House of Lords, who proudly referred 
tu the Indian troops as “ repre¬ 
sentatives of an ancient civilisation.” 
And in the stirring Order of their 
General they were reminded of the 
great and glorious history behind 
them, larger and grander than that 
of the country against which they had 
to fight* and that t heir’s was a 
religion which enjoined upon them 
that to give their life in doing their 
duty was the highest reward. 

In this we see the doctrine of the 
Cross taught by those who were 


accounted aliens from our faith. It 
is the doctrine of sacrifice and 
redemption, not in any narrow, 
dogmatic sense* but as the law of 
fife, which affirms that to give our¬ 
selves for others is a Divine act. 

This terrible war will shed a new 
and more vivid light upon the central 
doctrine of our faith, and reveal how 
much is artificial in our interpretation 
of its teaching, in times of peace we 
may indulge in words and phrases, 
and speak of Christians as ^ be¬ 
lievers,” laying the emphasis upon 
creed instead of upon character. But 
in the supreme crises of life we are 
thrown back upon realities and 
demand to know not what men 
think, but what they are prepared 
to do. “ This war,” wrote Lord 
Roberts, may 
yet prove a bless¬ 
ing rather than a 
curse, if through it 
our people learn 
that the State is 
not something 
from which we are 
all to get as much 
as we can grab 
by the unscrupu¬ 
lous use of our 
votes, but repre¬ 
sents rather ideals 
tor which we are 
ready, if need be. 
lo sacrifice our 
very lives.” [Hil¬ 
bert Journal, Oct .) 

The touchstone 
of sacrifice is the 
test by which 
every one is now 
judged, UltL 
rnatelv, there are 
only two classes 
in the world, the 
saved and the 
lost—those who 
are willing to suffer 
for others, and 
those who are con¬ 
tent that others 
should suffer for 
them. The brave 
men who are giving 
their life for their 
country are re¬ 
vealing the true 
Christian spirit, 
and the fathers 
and mothers who* 
in sternly consent¬ 
ing to duty, have 
not withheld their 
sons, even their 
only son* they also 
are repeating in 
their self-surrender 
the Mystery of 
the Cross. 

And shall we not 
believe that in 
this sacrifice there is Atonement; 
that many a wayward youth has 
found redemption in laying down 
his life for his country. A touching 
story is recorded of a youth* who has 
since fallen upon the field of battle. 
When in the trenches he desired a 
comrade to convey a message to his 
home. “Tell them” he said* “ how 
sorry I am to have given them so 
much trouble, but that 1 will try 
and make some amends by doing my 
best for England.” Who can doubt 
that he succeeded* and that in giving 
his life for his country he atoned for 
his errors and misdeeds. He loved 
much, and much was forgiven, 

H. Lefroy Yorke. M.A., B.D. 



From tbe renting by Vautkr] the courtesy of the owners of the Copyright 

THE MOTHER S ILLNESS. 


Van tier was a Swiss artist who settled at Diiaseldorf, and became one of the favourite painters of peasant life of that 
school This picture is an excellent example of his careful painstaking work ; almost photographic in its completeness. 
The home ls comfortable and well supplied ; but there is a shadow on it. The good housewife, whose industry and skill are 
evidenced on every side, is laid up. Her husband grasps her hand as she lies feebly on the bed, and regards her anxiously. 
Their child is asleep on his knee. We see no reason to anticipate any fatal ending to the story, so we may hope that 
it will not be long before the mainspring of the home is able to set the domestic wheels once more in motion. 
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Science and the Religions 


niverse. 


of the LI 

T HIS article is for the seeker 
of Truth. Some seekers find 
Truth by the pathway of 
Philosophy, others by the path of 
Art; the writer tries to show how he 
found it through the study of Science. 

A knowledge of Truth reveals the 
secret of Life. Health, Wisdom* and 
Power, The wise man truly said : 

** Wisdom is better than rubies, and 
all the things that may be desired 
are not to be compared to it.” 

Yet how few comparatively really 
set out to find Wisdom, Divine 
Wisdom, the real Theo Sophia, or 
are prepared to pay the price which 
she demands for her attainment ? 

It is Truth, and Truth alone, that 
can make us Free—free from the 
power of sin, disease, and death, and 
gives us the key to eternal Life, It is 
Truth alone that brings to us a know¬ 
ledge of the Laws that govern Life, 
Health, Peace, and Eternal Progress. 

This Divine Wisdom is coming to 
the race to-day. A larger Revelation, 
through Science, is being opened out 
to mankind, a fuller revelation of 
the spirituality of the Universe, and 
the greatness and grandeur of man 
as part of the eternal Cosmos. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 

Can Science help us in this quest 
for Truth and Wisdom ? Can Science 
show us the pathway to Eternal 
Reality ? Can Science teach us the 
secret of Life, and Health, and Peace ? 

I unhesitatingly answer in the affir¬ 
mative. My own experience, and that 
of others, conclusively proves it. 

Now, the aim of all Religious 
teaching is to enable man, who is 
the offspring of God, to attain con¬ 
scious unity with the Life, Wisdom, 
and Spirit of that Universal Being. 
Man, being the offspring of Spirit, is, 
in his real essence, spiritual. He is 
potentially Divine, and has poten¬ 
tially within himself some of the 
Power, Life, Wisdom, Holiness, Joy, 
and Peace of his Eternal Father. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in Ideals of 
Science and Faith , writes : “ This is 
the lesson Science has to teach 
Theology, to look for the action of 
the Deity not in the past alone but 
equally in the present. The region 
of Religion and a completer Science 
are one,” 

F. W. Myers, in Human Personality, 
writes : “ I contend that Science and 
Religion are not separate or indepen¬ 
dent provinces of thought and action, 
but rather that each implies a 
different aspect of the same Ideal.” 

What has Science to say about 
the Life of the Universe ?, What is 
her teaching about its forces and 
energies ? Are they primarily material 
or spiritual ? Has she anything to 
declare about the mental and spiritual 
worlds that surround us, or of the 
Life and Love that interpenetrate 
the entire body of created things ? 
Again, the answer is in the affirmative. 

One can only hint at some of the 
answers, and trust that the reader 
vvill seek out the others for himself. 

The pursuit of Science is the 
pursuit of Truth for its own sake. 

She is careless of preconceived ideas 
or theories. If some new fact or 
Truth is discovered by experiment, 
the old theory has to go : Truth, and 


Truth alone, is her ideal Would that 
all theology were as exact, and as 
free. Thus, Science has its spiritual 
aspect as well as its material. 

THE UNIVERSE OF ETHER. 

Where does Science lead us from 
experimental evidence in regard 
to the forces and matter of the 
Universe? It leads us into an in¬ 
visible Universe of Ether, a Universe 


which is more real than the solid 
things we touch and see. 

Professor Le Bon. in his Evolution 
of Matter, page 310, writes ; “ In the 
present state of Science there is only, 
as far as we can see, the ether which 
can have constituted this cosmic 
starting-point; and this is why all 
investigations always bring us back 


to consider it as the fundamental 
element in the universe.” 

Young, in Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, 1802 , writes : “A lumini¬ 
ferous ether pervades the Universe, 
rare and elastic, in a high degree.” 
It took the writer six months’ search 
to discover that germ of Truth in 
the Philosophical Transactions at the 
British Museum. 

Ether, then, is the primary form 
of matter, or matter in its first state 
of manifestation. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in The Ether of Space , writes : “ I am 
able to advocate a view of the ether 
which not only makes it ever-present, 
and all-pervading, but also massive 


beyond conception, it is turning out 
to be by far the most substantial 
thing in the Universe.” 

Here, them is a Universe of Ether, 
the physical source of all the motion, 
force, and energy of the material 
universe. A universe which, although 
invisible, is more real and more 
enduring than any tangible or visible 


thing which we can touch or handle. 
Science conclusively demonstrates the 
truth of the old-world maxim, that 
things seen are temporal, and that 
things unseen are eternal, and the 
nearer we get to the unseen and the 
invisible the more we are touching 
the realities of the universe. 

But this ether, being matter, is not 
eternal. Spirit and Spirit-substance 
alone is eternal, and is the very 
substance of Universal Being, or God. 
Now. how will you bridge the gulf 
between the Universe of Ether and 
the Universe of Spirit ? How will 
you link this ever-present and eternal 
substance of Spirit ? That there is 
a relationship between Ether and 
Spirit has been suggested and thought 
by thinkers in all ages. Plato. 
Seneca, Milton. Shakespeare, Goethe, 
F. W. Myers, Lodge, all suggest some 
affinity and relationship between 
Ether and Spirit. 

Take Myers, for example. In 
Human Personality , he writes: 11 We 
exist in a world of Ether. In ways 
which we cannot fathom, the Ether 
is at the foundation of our physical 
being. Within and beyond the 
world of Ether must lie, as 1 believe, 
the world of Spiritual Life. That it 
is in some way continuous with the 
World of Ether I can well suppose.” 

That is the testimony of a man 
who gave his whole lite to discover 
experimental evidence of man as a 
spirit, ever living in touch with a 
spiritual world. 

I notice that Wesley believed that 
Spirit is ever in association with 
Ether, for he writes, in Sermon 114: 
“ The air moves. It is moved by 
ethereal fire, which is attached to 
every particle of it, and this tire (or 
Ether) is moved by the Almighty 
Spirit of God, the source of all motion 
of the universe.” 

To me the solution came through 
meditation and prayer. It was 
revealed to me that Ether was the 
garment of Spirit, that where Ether 
was, there God was manifesting Him¬ 
self, and that Ether acted as an aura 
to the Universal Being, Thus, my 
Science led me into the very Presence 
of God, a Presence not a million 
miles away, but ever near to us, 
around us, within us. From that 
moment the Universe was changed 
to me; the whole outlook of life 
was changed. ! had found God, 
Spirit, Universal Being,* and I had 
found Him the source of Life, 
Strength, Power, Wisdom, Love, 
through Science and not through a 
Church, or through Theology. 

THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE 
OF GOD. 

To find God is to find the secret 
of Life, Joy, Peace. These factors 
make for health and strength. Worry 
and anxiety destroy health. Here is 
one of the secrets of life and health. 
Practise the Presence of God , Ether 
is around us, God, by His Spirit, is 
there also. In His presence there is 
Rest and Peace. One can arrive 
there by meditation and silence. 
Therefore practise, practise I Experi¬ 
ment, experiment! Try ii out on the 
hills, in the fields. Merge the spirit 
into the Universe of Spirit, and out 
from that Universe I declare you can 
get strength and fresh power for toil 
and service. Realise the promise, 
“ A time of refreshment from the 
Presence of the Lord.” 1 0 the 
seeker 1 recommend Bro, Lawrence’s 
The Practice of the Presence of God , 
or the following form of meditation 



From Uic painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, I s . R, A.] the! Hornby Collection, Liverpool— 

By the courtesy of the l ibrary Committee 

MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE. 

The original picture of this subject was exhibited in the Academy of 1784 and 
now belongs to the Duke of Westminster. A replica by Sir Joshua, or at least 
from his studio, is in the Dulwich Gallery. Besides being one of Sir Joshuas 
greatest achievements, and the most majestic representation of a famous woman 
of genius, this picture is interesting in several other ways. It is one of the two 
or three pictures which Reynolds ever signed. It would be more correct to speak 
of inscription, rather than signature, as the artist did not sign, but inscribed, his 
name and the date in decorative capital letters on the border of the lady's 
dress. It is said that the courtly old President expressed his gratification to the 
sitter at the prospect of " going down to posterity on the hem of her garment/' 
According to one account, Reynolds asked Mrs. Siddons to choose her own 
attitude, which she did at once, just as we see it. The composition in other 
respects is influenced by Michel Angelo, from whom the artist borrowed the idea of 
the general arrangement, and the figures of " Crime " and Remorse " behind 
the lady's chair Mrs, Sarah Siddons, probably the greatest tragic actress England 
ever produced, was born in 1755, and was the daughter of Roger Kemble. Her 
most wonderful creation is said to have been the part of " Lady Macbeth/' and 
it is to this that the introduction of the allegorical figures probably refers. She 
died in 1831. Our reproduction is taken from the engraving of the picture made 
in 1787 by Francis Haward. Reynolds had conditionally promised the famous 
engraver, Valentine Green, that lie should have the engraving of the picture, and 
it was only at Mrs. Siddons’ direct request that Haward was given the work. 
Green s disappointment led him to lose his temper so far as to make a regrettable 
attack upon the President, whom he denounced as a liar in stating that he had 
acted under the compulsion of the lady's wishes. Sir Joshua, in a dignified reply, 
still extant, sent him the letter from Mrs. Skldons in which the request had been made. 
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daily fur a few minutes in silence : 
41 Infinite Spirit, Tliou art in me 
and I in Thee/ 5 Be guided bv the 
Inner Voice. 

SCIENCE AND LIFE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

We learn from the Bases of Religion 
that the Universe is alive, because 
the Living Spirit interpenetrates it. 
Infinite Being is Infinite Life. 
Eternal Being is Eternal Life. “ This 
is Eternal Life to know God.” 

But what has Science to say 
about this Universal Life ? By 
definite experiments performed by 
Prof. Bose of India, Prof, Loeb of 
America, Prof. Hovenden of Engl and, 
the conclusion has been reached 
that 41 all matter is alive.” 

Prof. Hovenden in an address 
based on twenty years' experiments, 
purely from a sci¬ 
entific standpoint, 
on the nature of 
life; affirmed that 
14 Life is due to 
the expansion and 
contraction of the 
elastic electrons, 
which constitute 
the Universal 
Ether.” 

If these experi¬ 
ments are true, and 
the conclusion 
derived therefrom 
also true, then we 
come again to the 
Universe of Ether 
as the source of Life 
from the stand¬ 
point of Science. 

But we have al¬ 
ready learned that 
all Life is from 
God. “ He is the 
fountain of Life.” 

“It is He who 
giveth life to all 
things.” I was then 
seeking after the 
Life of the Infinite 
Where was it ? 

What could it 
do ? What was it 
like ? How did 
it operate ? Was 
it true, as Jesus 
declared, ** This is 
Eternal Life, to 
know God,” Le. 

Universal Spirit, 
the source of one’s 
own inner Life and 
vitality ? 

According to Sci¬ 
ence, here was a 
real Life around 
usJnterpenei rating 
all things, filling 
all things. Now, 
whose Life was it ? If it were not 
the Life of Universal Being in various 
modes of manifestation, whose life 
could it be ? Were there two uni¬ 
versal lives, or only one ? and was 
that one material or spiritual ? There 
is only one answer. There can only 
be one answer. All Life is spiritual in 
its essence. All life proceeds from the 
One Life, the Life of God, and this is 
entirely in accord with Revelation. 

Some such vision of a Universal 
Life, St, Paul seems to have had, for 
he writes, in Ephesians: “ There is 
one Body and one Spirit. One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, 
through all, and in all.” There is. 
then, one glorious body. It is the 
body of God, and there is one Spirit 
which transcends the body, yet like 


a living flame, runs through every 
part of that body. and. moreover, is 
immanent in every part down to 
the smallest electron or ethereal 
atom of that body. 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 

Now, what is the value of that 
secret to human life ? We all want 
Life and Health, We crave for 
vitality, for the generous elixir of 
Life. How can we get it ? How to 
realise it in our bodies ? Some men 
would give a fortune to obtain the 
secret. Yet here it is declared alike 
by Science and Revelation. Life is 
from God. Life is spiritual, and not 
material or physical. The abundant 
Life is dependent upon the develop¬ 
ment of the spirit in man, because 


man belongs to the Universe of 
Spirit and gets his life force, his 
vitality, from that source. 

There is, then, in mankind a mighty 
spiritual and Vital Force ; capable of 
working wondrous things in and 
through the human body. Once 
realised, it becomes the central focus 
of a new life, and out from it there 
can spring a great tide of redemptive 
energy, which is capable of working 
miracles in human life* even as the 
Spiritual Forces were used by Jesus 
nearly two thousand years ago. 

To accomplish that, we must 
realise, every moment, that we are 
living here and now the free life of 
the Spirit; that the very Life of God 
dwells in us, enriches us every 
moment ; that the Living Spirit is 
ever near to us, enfolding us in His 


embrace, opening to us His mighty 
powers, and transforming our own 
frailty into a glorious strength. That 
is living the life of the Spirit, and 
brings a great consciousness with it 
that we are actually sons of the 
Living God, daughters of the 
Eternal Father. As we understand 
the Laws of the Spiritual Universe, 
we become co-operators with God 
Himself, He then being able to work 
in and through us by His ever in¬ 
dwelling Spirit. 

Thus, as a human being you are 
a member of the One Eternal Being, 
and sharing the qualities of its life, 
you are capable of realising some¬ 
thing of the potential life of the God 
that lies in you. That is the Truth ! 
Seek it! Find it! Live it ! Here 


is another meditation which, daily 
practised, will lead to a richer life: 
“ In the Life of God around and 
within me : 1 am free from sickness, 
disease, and death.” Try to realise 
that day by day. Affirm it! Believe 
it! Live it! 

SCIENCE AND EXPERIMENT. 

The key to all Science lies in 
experiment. All the greatest dis¬ 
coveries have been made by experi¬ 
ment and by watching results from 
those experiments. 

Science says, 1 demand to know, 
I demand the right to experiment. 
Show me any force in the universe, 
and I claim the right to experiment 
with that force. Show me any form 
of energy, and l demand the right to 
experiment with that energy until 


I have linked my life to it, and made 
it my servant and my friend. 

Such experiments lead us to the 
realm of experience. I i is experience, 
and experience alone, that will decide 
for each living being the truth of the 
principles here stated. No argument 
can convince another person of the 
reality of Scientific Religion, as can 
the experimental demonstration in 
his own personal life of the abiding 
principles that it has to declare. 

Therefore, there must be persistent 
experiments constantly made if the 
truths of a Spiritual Science are to 
be made practical. 

For ten years I have been con¬ 
ducting, in my own life, a series of 
experiments in order to try to find 
out, beyond the possibility of contra¬ 
diction. the secret 
of life, the secret of 
health, the secret 
of true joy. of 
inward peace and 
calm that one may 
have in this earthly 
life. 

I know that 
the Life of God, 
through the Spirit, 
can stop death it¬ 
self, even as Jesus 
did nineteen hun¬ 
dred years ago. 1 
know that the 
Spirit can heal 
disease, here and 
now. 1 know that 
life, the abundant 
Life, is within the 
grasp of every liv¬ 
ing being, i know 
that Wisdom and 
judgment may be 
had for business 
purposes, and that 
by the Spirit a 
man may be helped 
to do, and to say, 
the right thing at 
the right time* 
l know that 
Energy and Power 
may be received 
direct from the 
Spirit — gloriously 
know it, for the 
simple reason that, 
contrary to the 
advice of friends, 
contrary to the 
laws and rules of 
the ordinary physi¬ 
cal life, 1 . have 
risked everything 
that the world 
holds dear to find 
the Pearl of Great 
Price. So that 
if my experience were the only 
experience in the world, 1 must 

and could do no other than believe 
in a Spiritual Science, which is as 
practical to everyday life as is the 
food we eat and the air we breathe. 

What is more, there are hundreds of 
others that 1 have met, and with 

whom I have corresponded, that 
confess to similar experiences. They 
have entered into the joy and Life 
of the sons and daughters of the 
Eternal Spirit, They know some¬ 
thing of a conscious living union with 
the Divine. So that to me a Scientific 
Religion is becoming more and more 
known and experienced, its life 
revealed, and its Truths applied to 
the evolving life of a Divinely-created 
and a Divinely-redeemed humanity* 
W. G. HOOPER, F.R.A.S., F.S.S. 



From the etching by Rembrandt] 


THE THREE TREES. 


fin the Hornby Collection. 1 ivtrpool— 
By the courtesy of the Library CotnmiHee 

Some pursuits mav bo difficult, but are yet possible to all sane men at the price oJ ten or fifteen years close application 
Others are what are called easy, and yet, to nineteen men out of twenty, absolutely and eternally unattainable. Etching 

is one of these : a whollv personal attainment that men do without being taught, yet cannot be taught to do it. 

There had been great painters before Rembrandt ; but in etching Ms unique position is realised to even greater advantage 
th an in painting. He took up an art that before him had been humble and insignificant, and created works still technically 

unequalled T while in rich dramatic suggestion no one has yet approached them. " The Three Trees ” is one of the most 

famous of his landscape etchings. It is a very rare and highly-prized print; of which an impression in the finest condition 
has brought over /GOO at auction. It stands apart from his other landscape plates by its fulness of detail anti pictorial 
character. The general effect is of grand simplicity. The trees stand up superbly on the right, balancing the vast expanse 
of threatening skv with lofty thunderclouds on the left. Colour Ls marvellously suggested by the changes m handling, and 
the varying in tensities of tone. Observe the wonderful effect of distance due to the low horizon , a thin line, a mere outline, 
hastily Vising above the detailed landscape, which carries the eye to a far distant rising ground leaving to the imagination 
the miles of level country that lie between. Examine the detail closely and you will be astonished to find now much there 
is going on There is a' fisherman ; a team going over the hill ; ploughmen and others at work in the fields, ami even a 
couple of lovers courting in the bushes. Rembrandt has indeed left us a glorious masterpiece, worthy to arouse the enthusiasm 

of all who have eves to see. 
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Illusory 

I N one of the foreign Galleries is, 
or was formerly, to be found 
the picture of a tierce battle, in 
which the spirits of the slain are seen 
still fighting over the bodies of the 
fallen and those in action—a sort of 
Armageddon in miniature. And now, 
in the ** fall” of the year 19M, is 
witnessed, on a scale hundreds of 
miles in line, actual combats between 
millions of our comrades fighting 
millions of similar comrades in ranks, 
entrenchments, and in the air: all 
mightily striving for mastery. Are 
we mad, or our masters, to exhibit 
such a spectacle for gods and men 
as that now presented by bloodily- 
stricken fields, in those whilom 
pleasant lands of France and 
Germany ? 

The question siiil remains to 
answer: Whence came this war ? 
Was it first fought out in spiritual 
high places, 3 ' or did it originate in 
the casual thought-plane of the 
human mind ? Until the Seer arrives 
to tell us, with authentic voice, we 
are left to attribute its instigation to 
the ambitious dreams of old-world 
autocrats and purblind plutocracies. 
The ostensible causes of this giant 
conflict on the earth appear, to our 
short sight, to have been consciously 
prepared in the minds of men, and 
this reflection makes the heart, at 
first, despair of any noble fruition to 
the sort of civilisation that Europe 
has been fostering. And we think of 
some emancipated being, high aloft, 
watching with pathetic eyes the cruel 
wastage, wondering if mankind would 
ever learn the better way through 
this late martyrdom. 

The lash of pain, so often salutary 
to the individual, may, perhaps, be 
good for a plethoric nation, such as 
our own, for instance, when suffering 
from over-indulgence and self-com¬ 
placency. It looks as though, at a 
time like this, the Planet Ruler were 
scourging us with wide, indis¬ 
criminate lash—the guiltless punished 
with the guilty: and we are apt to 
forget, in our indignation, that each 
one is a member of the whole, and 
none can fall and suffer, or rise and 
rejoice, alone. 

The seeming isolation of the indivi¬ 
dual may, perhaps, be one of the 
illusions that combined action in this 
ignoble strife is destined to destroy, 
if so, the nations will finally emerge 
to wider comradeship than ever 
known, and the ground so gained 
prove well worth fighting for. But, 
to open the Gate for conscious entry 
into this New Era of greater things, 
the degenerate Wardens of the old 
ways, with all their military en¬ 
tanglements, must go. And, per¬ 
chance, to the Onlooker in the 
heights, it seemed the only way f£ to 
reap the harvest of perpetual peace 
by this one bloody trial of sharp 
war,” If, then, the harvest of this 
tragic reaping time is surely to be 
garnered at its close, we shall see 
victor and vanquished unite to 
establish an international Comity. 

The transfer of militant supremacy 
from one soil to another never holds 
for long, whilst armed peace and 
partial alliances make for new wars. 
Thus, if this greater strife, with its 
hecatomb of suffering victims, shows 
any redemptive virtue, it will con¬ 
strain the nations to league themselves 


Warfare. 

together so as to unloose their 
shackles. Then the intellectual 
heavens will clear; Mistrust, with 
all the demon family of Fear, be 
driven away; and the slayers in the 
strife feel before they die, that even 
they slew better than they knew. 

We want no placid, but a virile 
peace, in which creative forces, deep 
in every one, shall he released. The 
resurgence of the jungle fever of old 


days will not recur if this conflagra¬ 
tion burns up some of the evil virus 
in our veins. The blandishments of 
militarism will then cease to appeal 
to sane men. Those aerial crafts, 
££ hornets of hell,” now seen aloft, 
will be deprived of their sting, to 
mount on other missions, and the 
skies become a playground of the 
human race. “ Scientific ” savagery 
and Krupp culture, forged for war¬ 
fare, will have proved as illusory for 


human progress as the weapons in 
the picture which the slain imagine 
they still wield I 

Alas, that this day of salvation 
cannot arrive before more blood is 
shed, more agony endured! The 
Watcher has painfully to witness the 
continued eruption on the body of 
Europe of this deadly culture of 
military microbes. The victims of the 
inoculation still writhe in vain, and 
try, blinded by impure blood, to 
hack “ short cuts 33 to greater empire. 
The search for truth in the eternal 
region of Ideas has been abandoned 


for the world of Things. Fighters 
fur commercial supremacy forgot 
that iron and gold could only buy 
gold and iron, whatever blood were 
spilt to turn the scale. Therefore 
were they doomed to lose their soul 
in the inhuman traffic. Lapsing from 
the nobler lead given by greatly-free 
ancestors, they followed their war¬ 
lords for selfish and national, not 
universal, ends. The loftier £i Empire 
of the Air ” aspired to aforetime by 


their poets and philosophers, was 
relinquished for an empire in Taubes 
and Zeppelins, This true culture was 
turned down and perverted, and no 
price in blood and suffering forthwith 
seemed to them too great to buy 
world-conquest. 

Time was, when we, the British 
born, bore on our brows a mark, but 
lately worn away. Now this brand of 
Cain is deeply blazed across the whole 
face of Europe, and. with sure com 
comitance, the shadow falls of a huge 
Cross on all the continent, arms 
branching east to Poland, west to 
Belgium, and foot on sad and 
suffering Servia. 

To-day the sanguinary Heads of the 
warring kingdoms lose their lawful 
rank and title as Fathers and Saviours 
of their people. They have become 
de facto military dictators, and no 
longer try to make life more abundant 
but death to abound. Each side adds 
up daily its ghastly list of dead and 
burnt, of bruised and buried, through¬ 
out the suffering hours! The pathos 
of this ghostly spectacle lies in the 
ready acquiescence of millions of 
usually kindly, and latently heroic, 
men. who sacrifice themselves, with¬ 
out that soul-consciousness possessed 
of Easterners, who feel they only yield 
their temporary bodies to the blast 1 

Who are the blind ? The Sanskrit 
text says a They who do not see the 
other world.” The wise ones know full 
well enough that no victory over spirit 
is ever gained by killing the body. 
When death discloses the truth, then 
Teuton, Slav, and Saxon, will know 
they ** gloriously ” died, not only 
obedient to their rulers, but also to 
the mistaken call of their own minds. 
Can it be good for any of these to be 
suddenly plunged into another con¬ 
dition of consciousness ? Will the 
revengeful then retire into the night, 
or join their revengeful brothers in 
spectral fight over these bloody 
fields ? When war breaks out, the war- 
fiends throw a glamorous mist around 
the warrior's mind, making him think 
that good is evil, evil good. But how 
is it that we, professed followers of 
the God-Man of Syria, should suffer 
from these sanguinary illusions ? 

it may be that this RuckfMm 
scourge is used to disenchant, and 
drive us on to nobler things. If so. 
if is not the thousands of millions 
in money we shall count, but the 
millions of wealth in sterling lives, 
the human waste and wreck, and all 
the desolated homes 1 As to the 
priceless work (and fripperies eccle¬ 
siastical) destroyed, the fountain of 
Art is within, and (when some idols 
of the mind have fallen away) some 
more inspiring creations than any 
yet will then arise. 

i£ To cleanse the mind is all there 
is to religion/' says the Hindoo Sage, 
and we must finally abandon the 
false weapons of militarism if the race 
is to survive. Let us, then, begin 
a new era of constructive, rather 
than destructive, Thought, so that 
this world of men may once be free 
to mobilise its spiritual forces. Then 
over the black Taubes and Zeppelins* 
and all else, in the European skies, 
the coming Artist will see, instead of 
these, the hovering form of a White 
Dove. The Red Plague of War shall 
pass, like the Black Plague passed, 
and a White Warfare only be waged 
in future, against social disorders and 
disease of every kind; and, it may 
now be whispered, even of death itself 
T. Tudor Pole. 



From the painting by Herbert Schmalzj [Copyright—L. H. Lefdvre & Son 

HER FIRST OFFERING, 

Mr. Sehmaks has made a reputation by his leiigious and biblical scenes, but 
occasionally he turns to subjects taken from classical life and the customs of the 
ancient world. In a sacred grove a pretty Greek maiden is making her first 
offering at the Shrine of Eros, or Cupid, the winged boy with the bow who was 
supposed to occupy himself by pairing oil couples into happy sweethearts. On the 
shrine there already he many offerings of choice and exquisite dowers, but our 
little lady has only a simple wreath of daisies and field flowers, which she offers 
with sincere and artless grace that should move the interest even of a bronze deity. 
One may confidently assume that so sweet a suppliant will not be left to become 
a maiden withering on her stalk. 
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The Purpose 
of Pictures. 

ALL great artists in the unfathom- 
able depths of imagination 
have attained to the divine 
plane of being at some time or other 
glorifying their canvas with a holy 
radiance. This is true of the world's 
“Holy” pictures, in such, surely, 
we sense a message from the heart 
of the Eternal Mother, 

There are some pictures, too T that 
seem to wing the soul to its true 
habitat, that tell of perfect stillness 
from which life's distractions are 
absent. Perhaps one feels sad at 
their contemplation, as when viewing 
mountain space or giving ear to the 
purling brook or sobbing wind. But 
it is the sadness of a home sickness, 
a yearning for the home of spiritual 
rest, the soul's true bourn. 

The world's battle pictures, re¬ 
cords of deeds nobly done, that 
speak to all of sacred duty, whip 
the emotions into a desire to over¬ 
come the enemy within, which is of 
victories the greatest. Other pictures, 
too, touch life's minor key, the deeps 
of existence that draw from us our 
tendered sympathy. 

Yet art that can attain to the 
flower of its purpose and arouse in 
man an appeal to the better, binding 
him back to the simple verities of 
life is not a popular art; just in the 
same way that the teachings of 
divine men are unpopular. At any 
of our picture galleries where masters 
of the past mutely plead a whole¬ 
some sermon, little attention is 
vouchsafed them. Of the thousands 
who pass and repass within the 
threshold of their influence, few 
recognise the spirit to which they 
owe their greatness. But this will 
always be. Only as much as man 
has within can lie discern that which 
is without. 

The greatness of any picture 
rests least on the exactitude of its 
technique or the correct application 
of the materials that contribute to 
its building. Rather does it lie in 
tlje spirit that is imparted to it by 
its creator. Every brush stroke 
may carry a prayer, imbuing each 
atom with a life that tongues no 
sound but truth, shedding around a 
gentle persuasiveness over all. The 
recognition of a master's hand is a 
growth slow. The knowledge comes 
by way of the heart when it opens 
out its petals like a tender flower 
unfolding to the light. When the 
heart speaks, it speaks truth, over¬ 
coming all the doubts and per¬ 
plexities that tiie mind weaves about 
the citadel of the soul. 

It is perhaps one of the saddest 
fates that can befall any picture 
when its greatness becomes reckoned 
in terms of gold. Truly a heartless 
return if it he a messenger of glad 
tidings borne of some lofty inspi¬ 
ration, then it invites a sordid kind 
of interest; and an endless stream of 
callous beholders must create a re¬ 
pulsive atmosphere that hangs about 
it, like scum floating on the surface 
of some rare metal, yet leaving its 
virtue untarnished. The power of 
its virgin purpose becomes inverted, 
invoking a rapacious desire in people 
to barter its life. Sadder still if its 
price adjusts the place it holds in 
the galleries of the world, 

J, E, Reid, 



from the painting by J. W. Waterhouse, R.A, 


Pn the City Art Gaheryi Leads 


Mr, Waterhouse has the genius of romantic vision. There is a warm humanity, a tender vividness in his art. that shows the 
painter’s mind to be extraordinarily sympathetic to poetical value and suggestion. His sense of the past h of the keenest; 
but it is something dramatic and alive, far removed from the coldness of teamed antiquarian reconstruction. Tennyson's poem, 
** The Lady of Shalott," has a fascination for all artists ; and, indeed, for all who care for pure and lovely fantasy, 
Mr. Waterhouse has himself chosen from it a subject for another fine work now in the Tate Gallery. The poem grew out of 
the poet's mind like an exquisite flower. It is one of ** such sights as youthful poets dream, On summer eve by haunted stream.’* 
In a solemn key of high romance one lovely image succeeds another; thrilling and musical lines jewelled with happy 
epithets cany on the narrative with grave unhurried touches, and delight the mind by sheer beauty and rich artistry. 
In this admirable composition, so full of sumptuous colour, we see the dramatic moment when the curse is falling upon the 
lady of the silent isle. She has left her magic web to lock out upon bold Sir Lancelot riding bv to Camelot. In the mirror 
behind her, already cracked, we see his brave reflection. It is the moment of doom. ,+ What had she done ? " you a.*k; 

What does it all niean ? " Well, when we see a splendid butterfly or a lovely flower it is well enough to be thankful for the 
beauty of their creation, without asking what special use they are serving in the scheme of tilings. Beauty justifies tteelh 
The poem is like a piece of gossamer, and gossamer is not intended to be used as a housewife's marketing net bag—you cannot 
carry much with it The poet has unfolded before us the glorious pageant of his dream, and created beauty that had not 

been on earth before. For that let us he thankful. 
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Hercules and the Two Ways. 


P RODICU5, too, the Sophist, 
tells us that Hercules, when he 
was advancing from boyhood 
to manhood (at which period youths, 
becoming their own masters, indicate 
whether they will enter life by the 
paths of virtue, or those of vice), 
retired to a quiet spot, and sat down 
to make up his mind as to the 
question which of the two tracks he 
should follow. That two females of 
imposing presence seemed to approach 
him, the one lovely of aspect and 
ladylike in demeanour, her adorn¬ 
ments the natural elegance of her 
figure, the modesty of her looks, the 
sobriety of her demeanour, and the 
purity of her garments; the other 


conduct you along the most agreeable 
and smoothest paths; there is no 
pleasure of which you shall not taste, 
and you shall never experience any 
kind of annoyance, for, in the first 
place, you shall not cudgel your 
brains about war or business, but pass 
your time in considering what eatables 
and drinkables you find most agree¬ 
able to your palate, what sights and 
sounds especially delight you, what 
chiefly pleases your senses of smelling 
and touching, whose affection gratifies 
you most, how you may sleep most 
softly, and how you may obtain all 
these enjoyments with the least 
possible trouble. And if at any time 
the faintest idea of want of the means 


you follow^ the path that leads to my 
abode, you will become the accom- 
plisher of worthy and illustrious 
exploits, and that I shall appear 
more honourable and comely through 
your noble deeds; I will not, how- 
ever, cajole you with any specious 
promises of pleasure, but will truth¬ 
fully lay before you realities as they 
are ordained by the will of the gods. 

“ Now the gods grant nothing to 
mankind without labour and dili¬ 
gence ; therefore, whether you wish 
them to be propitious to you, you 
must worship them; or whether 
you desire the love of your friends, 
you must make yourself useful to 
them ; or whether you covet honours 
at the hands of any state, you must 
benefit it; or whether you seek to be 
regarded as an object of admiration 


road is by which this woman would 
lead you to enjoyment contrasted 
with the smooth paths along which 
I shall conduct you to happiness ? ,5 

“ Miserable wretch 1” exclaimed 
Virtue; ;t what blessings dost thou 
possess, or with what substantial 
pleasures art thou acquainted, seeing 
that thou art unwilling to exert thy¬ 
self in any way to obtain them ? 

“ Who that had any sense would 
venture to join the orgies in which 
you indulge, since those who do so, 
even when they are young, are im¬ 
potent in body, and when they grow 
older become imbecile in mind ? Being 
brought up in idleness and effeminacy 
in their youth, they pass their old age 
in squalid misery, ashamed, on the one 
hand, of their past deeds, and, on the 
other, weighed down with what 



From the painting by Solomon J. Solomon* A.K.A.' (In the Walker Art GaJlety Liverpool 

SAMSON AND DELILAH. 


Mr. Solomon has selected the most dramatic moment of the story for his powerful picture. The treacherous temptress has at length wheedled out of her lover the secret of his strength. 
In his sleep his locks have been shorn, and her waiting accomplices summoned to bind their enemy. It was written that when Moses came down from the mountain that '* He wist 
not that his face shone;/ 1 the same Scripture says of Samson after his visit to Delilah, that fl He wist not that the Lord had departed from him." I he antitheses of 
these two descriptions is very striking and suggestive. Reading carefully over the story of Samson's fall, the conclusion is irresistible that the incident represents, in the sphere 
of sex, the operation of an universal law ol Nature, which automatically brings shame, loss of power, and degradation, wherever any vitalizing force is uncontrolled and given 
over to self-indulgence. According to this law true progress always comes of losing oneself in the good of others ; it never comes by seeking our own pleasure at the expense of others. 


pampered to a gross softness, and 
having her complexion artificially 
beautified, so that it appeared both 
whiter and redder than was natural; 
her stature, too, appeared heightened, 
and her eyes dilated by art, and she 
was clad in a robe by means of which 
her charms were conspicuously dis¬ 
played, and as she contemplated her¬ 
self, she seemed to be constantly 
watching for the admiration of 
others, and frequently to be glancing 
back at her own shadow. 

As these two approached nearer to 
Hercules, she whom 1 have first 
described appeared to advance at the 
same pace, but the other, being eager 
to anticipate hen ran up before her, 
and said : “ I perceive, Hercules, that 
you are in doubt which road to pursue 
upon your entrance into life : now, 
if you will make me your friend, I will 


to procure su ch pleasures should 
occur to you, 1 shall never recommend 
either bodily toil or mental exertion 
as being necessary to provide such 
things, but you shall spend what 
others have earned, never abstaining 
from any possible source of money- 
getting, for 1 allow my followers to 
avail themselves of every conceivable 
plan for benefiting themselves.” 
Then Hercules, when he had heard 
this speech, said : “Oh ! lady, what 
is thy name ? ” and she replied ; 
“ My friends call me Felicity, hut 
my enemies, libelling me, give me 
the name of Vice.” 

Then the other female advanced, 
and said : “ I also have come to you, 
Hercules, as, being acquainted with 
your parents, and knowing your 
natural disposition when you were 
young, 1 entertain the hope that if 


throughout the whole of Greece you 
must endeavour to be of service 
to the whole of Greece; or whether 
you wish the earth to yield you 
abundant crops, you must culti¬ 
vate it; or if you intend to make 
money by cattle-feeding, you must 
take care of your herds; if you 
incline to warlike enterprises as a 
means of advancement and of ob¬ 
taining freedom for your friends while 
you confound your enemies, you must 
both study the arts of war from those 
who are skilled in them, and must also 
practise how to employ them advan¬ 
tageously ; and if you wish your body 
to become muscular, you must accus¬ 
tom it to obey your mind, and exer¬ 
cise it with labour and hard training.” 

And Vice, interrupting her, said 
(as Prodicus relates) ; “ Do you see, 
Hercules, how rugged and long the 


remains for them to complete; so 
that, having exhausted all their 
means of enjoyment in early life 
they lay up for themselves misery 
for their declining days, 

“ But those who cherish me, enjoy 
both their meat and their drink 
thoroughly, without attaching undue 
importance to such matters, for they 
do not partake of either till they feel 
the need of them; moreover, they 
rest better than the indolent, and are 
neither vexed at the want of sleep, 
nor neglect their duties from over- 
indulgence in if. By pressing onward 
in such a course as this, Oh, Hercules, 
thou son of excellent parents, thou 
too canst secure to thyself the most 
lasting happiness.” 

Extracts from "Memoirs of Socrates/ 

translated by Edward Levieti, M.A- 
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What a Mother Taught 
Her Son. 


M Y Father had strict ideas of 
what we ought to know, and 
so had Mother. 

hi almost all important things they 
differed in their view-point. Father 
thought we ought to go to Church 
and learn to develop our religious 
instincts; Mother thought otherwise, 
but gave way, saying : “ Send the 
children to Church until they can 
ask intelligent questions; after that, 
let them choose for themselves/" 
Mother’s idea was that if one lived 
this life thoroughly, honourably, and 
purely, the next life could be left to 
take care of itself. She had very 
high ideals on all points of moral 
conduct* and was broad-minded on 
religious matters. Being the mother 
qf a large family, she herself had 
little time for religious exercises, as 
she was always glad when Sunday 
evenings came, bringing a quiet hour. 

For Sunday was an arduous day 
for her, with dinner to cook for 
us ail and no help. Of course, 
dinners were to he cooked on all the 
other days, but, at my home, Sunday 
dinner was a thing apart—-an im¬ 
posing ceremony, involving a great 
deal of labour and preparation over 
and above the labour of making the 
children ready for Church. Evening 
brought time for rest, and as we 
children grew up we preferred to 
stop at home from Church to talk 
with Mother. Gradually the custom 
grew up that one of us at least would 
remain at home to keep her company. 
These evenings I used to look forward 
to with keen interest, for Mother 
always talked to some purpose, and 
answered our questions in a way that 
showed a tolerant and liberal under¬ 
standing of a youth’s growing mind. 
One consideration of first im¬ 
portance in her training of us was 
our attitude towards our sisters. 
We boys had always to wait upon 
the girls, always to be ready to give 
way first, to attend to the many 
courtesies that build up the nature 
of the true gentleman, and add so 
much to the charm of both social and 
household life. As we became older, 
this attitude developed in us a deeper 
understanding of the work in the world 
for women and for men. We learned 
to understand why women should be 
treated with more consideration than 
men; to realise that their nervous 
system was more sensitive, that their 
feelings were more easily influenced 
and their bodies more tender, less 
muscular, and more delicately con¬ 
structed than the harder and less 
easily hurt body of a man, while their 
minds and thoughts were as keen, 
their power to learn as great. These 
things were spoken of and frankly 
discussed in those delightfully in¬ 
structive Sunday talks. 

When the time came to earn my 
own living 1 was placed, very young, 
in works where men were brutal and 
rough, the language coarse and their 
attitude towards women very different 
from that I had known. This 1 told 
to my Mother. I had thus learned to 
know something of both the ideal 
and the brutal, to contrast the life 
of my sisters with that of those un¬ 
fortunate ones of the streets. 

One night my Mother was more 


serious than usual, telling me that 
she had asked my Father to speak to 
me on questions specially concerning 
men and their altitude towards all 


From the painting by W. Holman Hunt] 


women. He Jell ihai it was better 
not, but Mother was impressed with 
l he importance of a youth having 
a pure point of view inspired from 
home, and though she held that it 
was the duty of a father to speak to 
his sons, she would do so herself 
rather than let us go out into the 
world unwarned. That Sunday eve 
stands out in my mind like a lotus 
flower of purity, and whenever these 
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questions crop up in my life (and now 
1 am in middle age) 1 instinctively 
couple Mother’s talk with the purest 
ideal 1 know. 

“ I would some day fall in love,” 
she said, “ and the woman of my 
choice would be my ideal, and the 
emblem to me of love and purity. 
Undoubtedly this would be true of 
my betrothed, for no one would 
ever wish to marry a woman who was 
not pure. Then,” said my Mother, 
impressively, “see to it that when 
this day comes, and your conscience 
asks you if you also are pure, that 
you can answer “ Yes/ Do not expect 
from your bride what you cannot 
give yourself. It is only just that, 
when the gift of purity is demanded 
of the bride, a like gift should be 
expected from the bridegroom. In 
the hour of temptation, think of 
your Mother and your sisters.” 

When my thoughts wander back, 
I know it was my Mother's talks that 
made me unashamed to be pure, and 
to answer the sneers of my fellow- 
workers till even they owned that 
they were ashamed, and wished that 
all men had such a Mother. 

C S. Best. 


His Mother. 

URSEI “Ere! Wot was it Uie 
doctor said ? 

” Recoverin' rather slow/ 1 
Yer k kid In' I l seed im shake 'is 'ead. 
An' kfiowed as I got ter go. 

Now, strife, wen is it ? Yer fear ter-night ? 
Ah. well I . . . There's some think I want 
ter write. 

It's ter mother ; 'er as ull feel it wust— 
Yer know 'ow they carry on ] 

She’d five ov us wunst; an' I was 
the fust ; 

An' the other four orl gone. 

As far as dyin J , I ain't no cur; 

But it knocks me a lit wen l think ov J er I 

I s'pose *twas keep in' no other kid, 
She made such a lot ov me. 

I sent 'er a trifle, too, J did— 

Not 'arf wot it ought ter be. 

Them fun's ull pension f er now, in course 
So yer might p'raps say as I ain’t no lorS; 

But I want yer ter write as if f wer’, 
An 1 or! that I ought ter be. 

I'm a little tin gawd on wheels ter er ; 
An' it pleases 'er, praisin' me. 

Say '' gallant soldier an 1 lovin' son, 

An’ chap wot 'is little best 'as done,” 

An’ write down big as I 'ad no pain, 
But went easy in my bed. 

Ah ! Nurse, there's them aches come 
on again. 

HI be thankful wen I'm dead. 
D'yer think yer could git a book ov ’ims, 
An' send it ter 'er, an' say, It's Jim's " ? 

It troubled ‘er at was I warn't the sort 
As went in fer 'inis an’ such ; 

An' went doin' the things I 'adn't 
ought; 

But the 'arm I did warn’t much. 

In course wot ! done i stand to now, 

J might 'ave done worser any’ow t 

So, Nurse, if you'd put in a word or two, 
As would comfort mother more, 

Jest say as the papers and such-like do— 
" Not lorst; only gom before.” 

If Gawd's the sort as *E ought ter be, 

'E wwtf go partin’ my mother from me 

Gwen Oliver, 


CLAUDIO AND ISABELLA. 

in his play of ” Measure for Measure ”—which is classed as a comedy though it"is rather 
a romance touched with elements of wonder and delight—our great national poet has 
drawn a thrilling scene where the weakness and self-deceit of a man arc contrasted 
with the strength and virginal purity of a woman. It is the scene where Isabella 
visits Claudio in prison ; and Shakespeare Brings to it his amazing skill in delineating 
character his deep knowledge of the human heart, and his wide and generous 
sympathy ; and ennobles it by profound imaginative speculations upon life and death 
Claudio is a young gentleman of Vienna; foolish and misguided, but not wicked. 
He has broken the law, and the savage and merciless nidge, Angelo, has sentenced 
him to its full penalty of death. His lovely sister, Isabella, has come out of the 
convent, where she is a novice not having yet taken the final vows, to intercede 
with his judge. Her pleadings, at first vain, were finally met by an infamous 
offer from the vile judge of a condition upon which Claudio s life could be saved, 
loo indignant to replv, she proceeds to the prison to try to prepare Claudio for 

the end. She is ready to offer her life for him, and does so ; but she does not 

suppose that Claudio himself would for one moment permit her to sacrifice her 
honour for him. Poor Claudio ! Life is sweet, and he is young. Through the prison 
window the sun shines brightly on the tree in full blossom outside ; his lute hangs 
by the wall 1 yet the chain is on his leg and the grave is ready. He shudders 
with fear; and the moment of the picture is that of his first vacillation of will 
' Death is a fearful thing.' 1 To which poor Isabella, distracted with shame and 

anguish answers, ” And shamed life a hateful. 15 Fortunately for the many, the 

awful choice between death and dishonour comes to few. 7 he moral coward is of two 
kinds—” Either to wish to die when he should live, or live when he should die ” 
Those who have never been sorely tried can only hope that in the great emergency 
they may not behave contemptibly, in a moment of temporary cowardice even 
Peter denied his Lord ; and, like Peter, Claudio recovered himself later, and 
refused life that could only be bought by his sister’s shame. The men and women 
oi Shakespeare are always contemporaries of every generation ; they have no date, 
because they are animated bv the unchanging forces of that humanity which 
remains constant in all ages. We have our Claudios amongst us still r for what was 
he but a “’ knut ” of the period ? Thank God, too ; we are not without our Isabellas. 
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A Study in Fechner. 


F ROM 1834 to 1887, while Ger¬ 
many was still great, and free 
from her later madness of lust 
for world-power, there taught in 
Leipzig an obscure professor whose 
thought may yet cause philosophic 
revolution. Only one small volume 
of his works has yet been translated 
into English; a fact significantly 
illustrative of our slowness in “ the 
uptak* * * § ” when a genius appears. 
This German professor was a man of 
science, a physicist and psychologist: 
yet he was essentially religious- 
minded, and was a seer as well as 
a thinker. Consequently, his philoso¬ 
phy is on all fours with the 
method of science—observation, in¬ 
duction, analogy—and has room for 
any and all of the facts of science 
which will be established in the 
future; yet it supplies a God or 
Supreme Being for intellectual satis¬ 
faction, with a hierarchy of inter¬ 
mediate beings between God and 
man ; beings who may be worshipped 
if such need is felt, and who, anyhow, 
fill in the void between human and 
divine. It is not polytheistic, but it 
lias the advantages of polytheism. 

This remarkable thinker was 
Gustav Theodor Fechner. A chapter 
on him appears in James's A Plural¬ 
istic Universe, and his little book on 
Life After Death has been Englished 
in two American versions. There is 
also an American book by Dr. 
Elwood Worcester {The Living Word) 
which is inspired by Fechner, and 
which gives a fair account of him on 
the religious side. But these transla¬ 
tions and expositions are far from 
bringing out adequately the greatness 
of the Fechnerian system. tfi Gustav 
Theodor Fechner,” says James, in 
the book already cited, “ is a writer 
but little known, as yet, to English 
readers, but destined, 1 am per¬ 
suaded, to wield more and more 
influence as time goes on. . . . He 
was, in fact, a philosopher in the 
* great 5 sense” (pp. 135 , 149)* No 
exposition can give a proper repre¬ 
sentation of Fechner, for his strength 
is largely in his faculty of per¬ 
ceiving analogies, in the tremendous 
fertility and resource of his concrete 
imagination. The multitude of his 
happy analogies and ingenious illus¬ 
trations, and the subtlety of the 
arguments supporting his choice, are 
not presentable in any summary. 
They cannot be condensed: we can 
only select. Selections will give a 
sort of idea, but the reader must read 
the bulk to gain a proper idea of its 
importance. 

The key-note of the Fechnerian 
philosophy is that the universe is 
alive. This thought is forced on him 
by common sense. At the beginning of 
his Die Tagesansichi Gegenuher Der 
Nachtansicht {Daylight-view versus 
Night-view) he describes how he sat 
on a bench, looking through foliage- 
gaps out into the green meadows, and 
listening to the violins and flutes in 
the pleasure-gardens of the Leipzig 
Rosenthal. Yet, according to modern 
science, he reflected, all this light and 
sound and beauty has no existence 
except in tiny spots of matter here and 
there, which we call brains. Outside 
these, it is all a matter of mere vibra¬ 
tions. The earth is a dead lump. 

But, be goes on, how can this be ? 
The material of our bodies is part of 


the earth’s mass. The earth is our 
mother. Has then "the dead brought 
forth the living ? That way contra¬ 
diction lies. You cannot get more 
out of a thing than there is in it. 
You cannot get a quart of water out 
of a pint jug. If the earth has pro¬ 
duced living things, the earth must 
have had life in itself. And—seeing 
that it is rather absurd to assume 
that all the life has got decanted into 
what we call living things, leaving the 
remaining and far larger paid dead- 
does it not, therefore, seem sensible to 
assume that the earth must somehow 
be alive ? Following up this train of 
thought, Fechner reaches his main 
conviction—that the whole material 
universe is alive, is the body of a 
Spirit as my body is the body of my 
spirit. This Universe-spirit is made 
up of smaller spirit-parts, as the uni¬ 
verse of matter is made up of 
smaller matter-parts. There is, for 
example, an Earth-spirit—in literal 
truth and not merely metaphori¬ 
cally—with planetary spirits en¬ 
souling the other 
earths of our 
system, and 
doubtless other 
greater spirits for 
such bodies as 
shine by their 
own light,, like 
our sun a 11 d 
the other “ fixed 
stars.” 

We ourselves— 
our soul - part— 
are parts of the 
wider Earth-spirit 
as our bodies are 
parts of its eor- 
pareal mass. 

Each person is to 
it somewhat as 
the single percep¬ 
tions of that per¬ 
son are to his 
total mental 
fabric. In fact, 
the Earth-spirit 
perceives through 

us: we are its sensory organs, or 
some of them. When a person dies, 
that eye—so to speak—is closed; 
the earth-soul ceases to perceive 
through that particular channel. But 
the person does not cease to exist. 
He continues to exist in the Earth- 
spirit, as our memories continue to 
exist in us, though our eyes may have 
become blind. I confess that this, 
though ingenious, strikes me as the 
most difficultly comprehensible part 
of the scheme : though my difficulty 
may be due to bias, for 1 do not share 
Fechner’s desire for continued indivi¬ 
dual life after death. For my part, 
1 prefer to think of the personal life- 
fraction as rejoining the Whole with 
its content, but giving up its form; 
according to the old image of a flask 
of water broken in the sea—or, 
better, as a blood-corpuscle when it 
has done its part in the higher 
organism of the body—a useful part, 
though a temporary one. However, 
let that pass. Fechner may be right ; 
we must wait and see. 1 incline to 
the Virgil ian conception :— 

"To God again the enfranchised soul must 
tend, 

He is her home, her Author is her End : 

No death is hers; when earthly eyes grow 

dim. 

Starlike she soars, and Godlike melts in 
Him/ 1 * 




But 1 nevertheless study Fechner’s 
ingenious attempt to rationalise in¬ 
dividual survival, with unqualified 
respect and admiration, if not with 
complete sympathy. 

That we are really inter-related 
parts of an organised Whole, is sug¬ 
gested by many analogies, quite apart 
from such cogent Hegelian arguments 
as may be drawn from consideration 
of the fact that human individuals 
are only fully human as they 
transcend their individuality and 
exhibit relations in the family, the 
state, and the race, disjunctions being 
resolved in higher syntheses. For 
example : Looking with one eye only, 
we cannot judge distance. It is a 
common children's, game to cover one 
eye and then try to snuff a candle 
brought by some one else after the 
blindfolding of the eye. {In regard 
to shape, also, one eye fails to give 
data for correct judgment.) With two 
eyes, we see the thing from two points 
of view at the same time, and this 
enables us—almost, or quite, sub¬ 
consciously—to judge its distance, 

somewhat as we calculate a star’s 
distance by observing it in January 
and July, from two points which are 
the diameter of 
the earth’s orbit 
apart. 

It is somewhat 
thus in friendship 
and our associa¬ 
tion with fellow 
beings. My friend 
tells me what he 
sees. 1 tell him 
what 1 see. And 
by this compar¬ 
ing of notes and 
digesting of each 
other’s data, we 
reach wider know- 
ledge, more truth. 
Two minds are 
better than one, 
as two eyes are 
better than one. 
And a thousand 
are better than 
two. The collec¬ 
tive wisdom of a 
nation is a seeing 
f r 0 m innumer¬ 
able different points of view; and 
the highest national efficiency is 
reached when these are most unified, 
harmonised, merged, interpenetrant, 
reciprocal!t, as when the various 
sensations of sight, hearing, etc., in 
a man are most uniformly merged 
and subordinated to the higher 
purposes of the man’s will. For there 
is a nation-spirit as there is an 
individual spirit.f And, wider still, 
the nations themselves, by inter¬ 
acting; comparing notes, and inter¬ 
penetrating each other with their 
influence—as they now do, more than 
ever before, through science, litera¬ 
ture and commerce — achieve a 
greater wisdom in the mind and 
purposes of the Race-spirit, to which 
the single nations are as eyes and 
ears are to the individual, or as 
individuals are to the nation. Shall 
we not go a step further, and—boldly 
declining to believe the old dead- 
matter doctrine which sees more 
mind in a monkey than in an Atlantic 
Ocean or a Matterhorn—make the 
faith-venture of believing that the 
Earth itself is the body of a Spirit 
which includes the Race-spirit, as 
this, in its turn, included the indivi¬ 
duals ; that this Earth-spirit feels at 
every point, and not merely in animal 


brains or “ living ” tissue ; that the 
Earth is alive and ensouled, through 
and through ? And, finally, that this 
Earth-spirit is but one of the heavenly 
host, other celestial bodies having 
their angels, the Sun its Uriel and so 
forth—as was formerly taught, and 
too much derided since—until we 
reach the ultimate thought that the 
whole Universe is alive, and is the 
Body of God, or His living garment, 
as Goethe has it in the Earth-spirit’s 
chant in Faust:— 

In Being’s Flood, in Action's storm, 

3 walk and work, above, beneath, 
Work and weave in endless motion] 
Birth and Death, 

An infinite ocean ; 

A seizing and giving 
The fire of living: 

Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time J ply, 
And weave for God the Garment thou seest 
Him by/' 

Says Carlyle : “ Of twenty millions 
that have read and spouted this 
thunder speech of the Erdgeist* are 
there yet twenty units of us that have 
learned the meaning thereof? ” Or 
the meaning—he might have con¬ 
tinued—of an older teacher saying: 
“ In Him we live and move and have 
our being.” This latter text—* In 
Gott teben weben und sind wir ”— is 
carved on the pedestal of the bronze 
bust of Fechner in the Leipzig 
Rosenthal, where the opening thought 
of his Tagesansichi came to him. 

Truly the implications are momen¬ 
tous. God being immanent in nature, 
and manifesting Himself through it, 
all material activity becomes divine. 
Everything is equally miraculous, as 
Whitman has said: a mouse is 
wonderful enough to stagger sex- 
tillions of infidels. All being divine, 
the old sense of “ miracle ” vanishes. 
God is here and working, already; 
there is no need for Him to step down 
and interfere with Himself. “ That is 
the lesson science has to teach 
theology—to look for the action of 
the Deity, if at all, then always/ 1 ! 

One of the most curious and 
ingenious of Fechner’s multitudinous 
analogies is that of the slow develop¬ 
ment of the Earth-spirit.§ The earth 
being larger and longer-lived than its 
parts, it develops as a whole more 
slowly {cf. the long-lived elephant and 
ihe ephemeral gnat, the long-lived 
body of any kind and its changing 
cells), and is yet far from the goal ol 
its evolution. Man, as child, sees and 
hears single things, without per¬ 
ceiving relationship of similarity or 
difference. And when he begins to 
reflect, he cannot at once resolve the 
differences which appear. Many ol 
his experiences seem to have no 
connection except as being bound up 
in his own individual consciousness- 
And in the attempt to link every¬ 
thing up together, contradiction and 
strife arise. It is the same with the 
will and action, as with knowledge. 
There is no settled, certain, single 
goal; action here to-day contradicts 
action there to-morrow; the child 
does not yet know what he wants, or 
wants different things at different 


* Georgies* iv, Myers' trims. 

It is to the development, identifica¬ 
tion, and general prevalence 0 i that fervid 
comradeship (the adhesive love, at 
rivalling the amative love hitherto possess* 
mg imaginative literature, if not 
beyond it) that I look for the counter¬ 
balance and offset of our materialistic arid 
vulgar American democracy, and for the 
spiritualisation thereof/' (Whitman : Demo¬ 
cratic Vistas , p. 343 of Leaves of Grass, 
Dent's Everyman.) 

{ Lodge : Man and the Universe* p. 3> 

§ The following paragraph is a free 
la lion of parts of pp. 192, 193 of his Zm 
A vesta, vol. 1* 
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times. Indeed, he can hardly be said 
to will at all, for he merely follows 
the pull of the moment—the charm of 
the present. But the more he grows, 
the more his mental equipment 
becomes connected and unified, re~ 
lations develop themselves, bridges 
are thrown, contradictions are re¬ 
solved, and new contradictions lead 
on to higher reconciliations. In the 
ideally developed man, his spiritual 
nature is fully at one : no individual 
wayward impulse prevails against 
the one will: all is assimilated, linked 
up with higher ideas than formerly, 
and the will is directed to a fixed and 
permanent goal No longer do belief, 
knowledge, and will contradict each 
other, neither is there any strife 
within them. 

If we now contemplate the earth, 
we see how far it is from this goal of 
perfect inner homogeneity and peace. 
On the contrary, it is full of ferment 
and of strife. Whole peoples with 
their ideas and aims are in bitter 
conflict, chiefly, at the moment, 
because one short-sighted nation 
sought to mould the world after its 
own pattern, instead of modestly 
recognising itself as a part among 
other necessarily di iTerent parts. But 
steadily, steadily toils and grows the 
Earth-spirit, and such fragmentary 
egotisms will be eliminated as the 
nations learn to see on the world¬ 


scale. The sharpest and farthest- 
reaching contradictions in know¬ 
ledge, belief, and practical life are 
striving ever towards unity and 
harmony- The alliance of nations 
professing Buddhism, Mohammedan¬ 
ism, and Hinduism (India), Greek 
Orthodoxy, Catholic and Protestant 
Christianity, will have far-reaching 
effect in unifying or harmonising and 
modifying all the respective religions, 
and in bringing the peoples together. 

Fechner wisely avoids ultimates, 
and makes no attempt, for example, 
to describe the goal of the Earth- 
spirit's development, though the 
question inevitably presents itself. 
No doubt, when the earth is cold and 
“ dead,” the Earth-spirit will live on 
in some state incomprehensible to us 
at present. Perhaps our globe will 
fall back into the sun, as we fall 
back into the earth when we die. 
Anyhow, whatever it does, it will still 
form part of the material universe, 
and its spirit will still form part of 
the Great Spirit or God. But Fechner 
here puts the curb on his fancy, and 
will not go beyond analogy; the 
Earth-spirit is a Being superior to us, 
and will have a destiny beyond our 
powers of comprehension. So he 
leaves it at that. 

The Universe is alive. Indeed, 
even chemistry and physics now 
inform us that the atom—formerly 


regarded as the indestructible brick of 
creation, by the rearrangements of 
which the changing universe exists— 
has its day, and ceases to be. The 
different atoms have their different 
longevities. The radium emanation 
decays in a few hours into helium, 
which in turn decays into lead. The 
other atoms live longer; but appar¬ 
ently all are living and dying, like 
ourselves. Curious to find the latest 
and most abstruse researches of 
science confirming the naive analo¬ 
gical surmises of animistic primitive 
man ! Not, of course, that we can 
go back to that stage. We have 
gained much, advanced far; but it 
seems that in method the animistic 
man was right, and that modernity 
has tended to overlook the import¬ 
ance of analogical philosophising—of 
interpreting the world by the key of 
our own selves, which is what we 
know best. And it is admittedly the 
right thing to proceed from the 
known to the unknown. 


Each of us seems closed off from 
others, like a land-locked pool. But 
we are all open in another direction, 
or third dimension. The same sky 
sees us all receives from us, gives to 
us. Our feeling of separateness is 
due to our inadequate perceptions. 
We are pools which only know 
flatness, not height. We cannot see 


upward: we feel only our lateral 
shores and limitations. But the 
separateness is an illusion. No doubt 
a finger thinks it exists for itself, 
being short-sighted and unable to see 
that It and the other fingers are only 
factors in the larger activities of the 
hand. As with finger and hand, so 
with hand and arm, arm and body, 
body and other bodies, the animal 
kingdom and the earth's mass, earth's 
total mass and the remainder of the 
material creation ;— 

We are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul/' 

The Fechnerian philosophy seems to 
many of ns the best existent mediator 
between Science and Religion. It 
accepts all established facts, and will 
gladly find place for any and all 
future scientific discoveries, which, 
in their turn, will be but further 
extensions of the manifestation of 
God, who underlies and energises 
through tire material universe as 
I underlie and energise through my 
material body. It also accepts the 
great religious postulates which are 
at the back of every religious formula¬ 
tion ; the reality of a spiritual world, 
the preservation therein of all that 
is good, the evolution of Time into 
Eternity. From these necessarily 
follows an unbounded optimism. II 
is a Daylight-view indeed. 

J. Arthur Hill. 



From jhc p;iiniing by F". ] 


ITINERANT ITALIAN SINGERS. 


Ilv I he courtesy ot Ihe owners of the CopyriglU 


h T J the province oi Austria that has Switzerland on the East and Italy on the South. It h inhabited by a race ot simple, manly, and 
which the 'artist ‘himself sprang. As a boy he tended sheep ; but the artistic call came to him. and he went to Munich and became a painter. 
* P ' ,, t kcll from the life of the people to whom he belongs, and his work has brought him immense popularity m his own country. In the 

His subject, an- nearly ‘ peasant family listening to some strolling Italian singers, many of whom wander across the frontier and are hospitably received by 

present picture we arc .no is probably harsh and strident, and devoid oi melody, but the audience is evidently much interested, and the different expressions of the 

the "-inilly i yrolese. listeners are verv well portrayed. A comic touch is supplied by the dog, who is horriblv bored : and has to be kept restrained. It is 

little group of old and young listener. . that ^ dreadfu , noise )s as m uch as he can stand. 
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A Chat with the Children. 

KEW GARDENS. 


f r ^ children are 

l al ways 1 a I fc i ng, wh i I st 

others are silent and 
^ reserved, and never 
\ have a word to say 
\for themselves; some 
/ } im &£ their parents 

/tired at times with 
their continuous 

^-^ chattering, and 

others cause just as much trouble 
because they are always moping and 
dull. These are the opposites. But 
there are some children who are much 
wiser, though they have not been to 
school many years; they seem to 
have been bom wise. They do not 
tire their friends with questions— 
they think out the answers for them¬ 
selves, and talk over their little 
problem with the grown-ups; and, 
in this way, they find out that they 
know many things without ever 
having been told them, 11 is strange, 
at first, to think that we can know 
things without having been taught 
them in school; but if we remember 
that the whole world is a school— 
God's own school—and that we learn 
by keeping our eyes open, then it is 
more easily understood. 

Lord Bacon, who was a"very great 
and wise man, used to say that getting 
knowledge was only remembering 
things we used to know long, long 
ago; and it seems to me that this 
is very true. Nobody can make us 
wise, but they can help us to under¬ 
stand things by setting us lessons. 
We learn from these lessons, but the 
knowledge is really within ourselves, 
and it only requires observation to 
bring it out and let the mind under- 
stand. For, you see, we have minds, 
but we ourselves are more than the 
mind. The latter is like a violin on 
which a musician plays; before a 
beautiful melody can be drawn from 
the instrument it must be tuned up 
until the strings are ready to answer 
to the player's touch. So with the 
mind—that also must be tuned up 
before we can use it* and this is done 
at school. There we prepare to go 
out Into the world and use our 
own observation. The preparation 
consists in learning lessons, which 
is just the same as tuning a violin; 
for by learning set lessons we are 
tuning the mind. When the mind is 
well tuned, then we are ready to go 
into a Greater School—God’s School 
—which is the World itself; and 
through watching things outside 
of us and quietly thinking over 
them, we are able to get nearer to 
the Soul within us. The Soul is 
sometimes called the Knower, for it 
is part of God, and God knows all 
things. The Soul knows all things, 
but it does not know that it knows, and 
so God sends us to school into this 
beautiful world, that, by keeping our 
eyes open and observing things 
all around, we may gradually come 
to realise all the knowledge lying 
hidden within us; hidden deep 
within our Souls. 

How we have been philosophising, 
to be sure! Have you heard of 
the great Philosophers ? It sounds 
strange to you, that word Philosopher, 
and you probably imagine an old 
man with spectacles, who reads 


musty books, and has no time to talk 
to children. But this is not right. 
Philosophy simply means love of 
wisdom, and all who are intelligent 
and understand what they see and 
know how to think are true Phil¬ 
osophers. So, after all even children 
can be Philosophers. 

But what has all this to do with 
Kew Gardens ? I will tell you. 

Last summer 1 took my little girl 
to Kew Gardens, and learned very 
much from the visit, and also from 
her. It is usual, I suppose, for 
children to learn from their parents ; 


but, as far as 1 have noticed, parents 
sometimes learn lessons through their 
children. I know that I often do. 

I am told that this little girl is 
an old soul, which means that she 
has lived many times on earth in 
different bodies. I believe that there 
is no death, and that when the body 
dies the soul lives on, until one day 
it comes back to earth again, but 
takes a new baby body. Each life is 
a day in God’s Great School, and in 
each life the soul learns many lessons. 
This is called Reincarnation, which 
simply means coming back to the 
earthly body. You remember, 
St. Paul says, “ There is a spiritual 
and an earthly body.” Well, it is 
only the earthly body that dies; the 
spiritual part lives on, and, later, 
returns to earth to live in a new 
body. 

And so this is what my friends mean 
when they say, “ She is an old souk” 
Whether she is an old soul or not does 
not much matter; but the fact 


remains that though she is very 
young, as you can see in the little 
picture, her remarks sometimes sur¬ 
prise me by their wisdom. 

So we learnt from each other as we 
walked along. She was telling me 
what they taught her in school, and 
happened to mention something 
which had been said about God. 
As 1 listened to her, l felt I wanted 
to add a new thought relating to Him. 
I wanted to say that God's life is 
everywhere and in everything. So 
I pointed to the sky and the things 
around us and said, “ Do you see 
all That ? Look around you every¬ 
where, up and down, above and—” 
“ Oh yes,” she interrupted ; “ 1 
know, its all God.” 

Yes, that's what } wanted to 
tell you,” I said. 
u But 1 know it,” 


“ Hew do you know' It ? Who 
told you ? ” 

u I don’t know how 1 know it,” 
she exclaimed; “ I do know it, any 
way. Nobody told me.” 

Arrived at Kew Gardens, we walked 
along the paths and saw the beautiful 
flowers in full bloom, and the glorious 
trees of every kind, some of them 
covered with masses of blossom of 
various hues. 

But what interested us more than 
anything else was a huge glass-house 
in which were kept beautiful palms 
and orchids and aquatic plants, by 
which is meant plants which live 
in water. 

I want to describe one of these 
plants to you, but it is difficult, 
because God’s work is sometimes so 
very beautiful that it is beyond mere 
words and description. But 1 will 
do my best and try to give a word 
picture in addition to the picture on 
this page, for 1 must use words if 1 
want to tell you about it. 


The Victoria Regia: 

The Largest Lily in the World. 

The Victoria Regia is the largest 
water lily in the world, its leaves 
frequently measuring eight feet 
across; which is very wonderful, 
for you do not often see a leaf 
larger than a full - grown man. 
It is generally found in several of 
the rivers of South America, but was 
not discovered until just over a 
hundred years ago. It was brought 
to this country some years later, 
and, after much care, we were able 
to help it to grow, and now it flowers 
well in several European countries. 

The leaves of this wonderful 
plant are very firm, lying flat 
on the surface of the water. So 
strong are they that it is said the 
Indian mothers, going down to the 
river to wash, place their babies on 
the centre of a leaf for safety! 
Around the leaves are large up¬ 
turned rims, sometimes eight or 
nine inches high, so that the water 
never rushes over the leaves, and 
the children are not afraid. The 
leaves look like huge green saucers. 

1 have not seen the Indian children 
on the leaves, but I feel sure it is true. 
When 1 was in Holland. [ went to 
see a beautiful Victoria Regia in 
Rotterdam, which is much larger 
than the one in the picture. I 
was shown a photograph of several 
children having a tea-party seated 
on chairs on the leaves of the water 
Hly, as safe as if they were on solid 
earth. So you see if grown-up 
children can sit and fake lea on 
these leaves, they must be quite 
safe for babies. 

The flowers, when they open, are 
simply gorgeous. They are pure 
white, but gradually a beautiful 
rose-pink makes its appearance, 
which looks like the sun setting 
when there are no clouds in the 
sky. Each day the colour becomes 
deeper, until it is rose-red and looks 
very beautiful indeed. 

The plant shown in the centre of 
the picture is not so large as those 
which grow in South America, and 
the flowers are not so fine; but it 
is a wonderful sight, nevertheless, to 
see them growing. When this photo¬ 
graph was taken they had just 
finished flowering, so you will not 
see them; but you will notice the 
flower of another large lily growing 
in the huge tank.' These are of a 
lovely lavender colour, with beautiful 
lemon yellow centres, and very large 
indeed. These lilies come from 
Australia, and are called NympJuea 
Gigantea and, truly, they are the 
Giants of the Lilies. 

Ail these lilies are in a large 
tank, or pond, surrounded by the 
most wonderful plants, all growing 
in the water. Above the tank are 
huge climbing plants which droop 
downwards, their lovely yellow and 
heliotrope flowers filling the glass¬ 
house with perfume and making a 
glorious picture. At the edge of 
the tank grow big rushes, with a 
name so long that you could never 
pronounce it. Never mind the 
name; let me tell you that they 
look very beautiful, and are very 
strong and wide, and of a dark 
green colour, about twice as high 
as a full-grown man. 

You can be sure we were very 
interested in all we saw, but what 
drew our attention as we looked 
around were the strange flowers 
called orchids, growing at the side of 
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THE ANTHURIUM. 

A curious Plant with a long tongue. 


the glasshouse, and in the smaller 
houses near by, I will try to 
describe some of these wonderful 
plants; but, first, I want to tell you 
of some other occupants of this 
beautiful pond. 

Sticklebacks, 

So from the huge water lily we 
turn to other friends living in the 
tank, so small as to be almost 
unnoticed by visitors. We noticed 
them because we were on the 
look out, and also because my 
little girl put her hand into the water. 
As she did so, we saw hundreds upon 
hundreds of tiny fish—sticklebacks 
they are cal!ed } because of their 
spiny backs, 1 suppose—and, to our 
great surprise, they did not rush away 
in fear, as fish generally do. This was 
a great wonder to us, and I am sure 
it would have surprised you had you 
have been there, for you know how 
timid fish are, and how difficult it 
is to catch them with the hands. 
Well, these sticklebacks not only 
were unafraid, but actually came up 
to us, and we were able to lift them 
up out of the water by the dozen; 
in fact, we had a reminder of an old 
song of the nursery 

" One, two, three, four, five, 

Once I caught a fish alive; 

Why did you let him go ? 

Because he bit my finger so/ J 

for suddenly, as my little girl was 
amusing herself lifting the fish out 
of the water, a large gold fish made 
a dart at her finger. 

“ Oh 1 daddy, a fish bit me,” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Surely not” l replied ; H who* 
ever heard of a fish biting a little 
girl ?” 

u Well, he did, any way,” she 
replied. “ Look here ! ” Saying 
which she held up her hand, and 
showed me a tiny red mark on her 


finger; and, of course, l had to be¬ 
lieve what I saw with my own eyes. 

1 could not help thinking how 
strange if was that all these little 
fish should come up to the edge of 
the pond without showing any sign 
of fear. Perhaps the attendants 
feed them with insects or little pieces 
of bread, and the fish get so used to 
it that whenever any one puts his 
hand in the water, they jump to 
the conclusion that it must be for 
the purpose of feeding them. 
Some people think like that too, 
and believe that only man is of 
importance, and that all the animals 
and birds and fishes are made either 
to please him or to be killed and 
eaten by him; but 1 wonder what 
the fish and the birds and the animals 
think about it. Perhaps they think 
that they are equally important; 
and, indeed, the fish may even 
imagine that the keepers who feed 
them are simply there for their 
benefit. It may be so or it may not; 
but, probably, the fish don't think 
at all—they just take things as they 
come. They don’t worry about when 
they are going to have a new dress, 
they don't complain if the weather 
isn’t fine—they just live and grow 
without asking any questions. That 
is all right for them, but children are 
different; they have to grow and to 
think for themselves. Each child is 
guided by its own soul. But some 
little ones might ask, “ Why haven't 
fish souls then; didn't Cod give 
them souls ? ” I will try and explain 
this as I go along. 

Some people who like to catch fish, 
and to cook and eat them, might think 
it would be well to have all the fish 
in the rivers as tame as are these little 
sticklebacks swimming around the 
beautiful water lily. No doubt it 
would be nice for the fishermen to 
dip their hands in the water and 


just lift the fish out, but I wonder 
whether the fish would like it or 
not. Somehow, 1 don't think they 
would. Fortunately, however, it is 
not possible (and, no doubt, the 
fish are very glad) for, though now 
many are caught by fishermen, 
millions escape and enjoy their little 
lives. 

All the fish could not be tamed, 
because as soon as men commence 
fishing they seem, somehow, to get 
to know of it, and dart quickly away 
when the fishing lines are Hung out. 
Perhaps the anglers are so intent on 
catching them that their thoughts 
fly down the rod and line and into 
the water. For you must remember 
that thoughts are real things and 
could do that. 

I wonder how they get to know ? 
They don't seem to speak to each 
other, and they have no telegraphs 
and things like that. How do they 
know, then, what fishing rods are 
for ? Well, now, here 1 come with an 
answer to the question, £i Why didn't 
God give souls to the fishes if He 
gave them to us ? '* 

1 think that though the fishes have 
no separate souls, as we have, yet 
the same life—God's life—that is in 
us is also in them. All the ex* 
periences of the different fishes is 
stored up in this life, and, therefore, 
if some of them have learned that it 
is hurtful to be caught on hooks, and 
that those things on the river bank 
holding poles and lines are men who 
want to catch them, then this 
knowledge, stored up in the life, 
would affect all the fishes equally, 
and the experiences of one fish thus 
become known to all the others, 
because the life remembers, though 
each separate fish may not This is 
called instinct. So, although the 
fishes have no separate souls, yet it 
seems that the whole of the life in one 
breed of fish may be thought of as 


a large soul belonging to the whole 
of them, and so we may call it a 
Group-soul. 

The sea fishes and the river fishes 
have become used to the idea that 
man is their enemy. These fish in 
the pond in the glasshouse, and their 
parents before them, have been born 
there, and so the life in them—or the 
Group-soul—knows only of peace and 
comfort, fears no enemy, and knows 
nothing of being caught and killed, 
because all the keepers and visitors 
are kind to the fish, and feed them 
regularly. 

I hope you are not tired of learning 
lessons, but, you see, it is impossible 
to escape learning in God's School. 
Using our observation, we have now 
learned the lesson called Environ¬ 
ment, which simply means the 
surroundings, the place and con¬ 
ditions in which creatures live. 

The fish in the sea are timid 
because they have learned that man 
is their enemy, and so are the deer 
in the forest, because they know well 
that the men who follow them are 
always trying to shoot them. You 
can't blame them for running away 
when they see men, can you ? But 
the deer in our parks are tame, for 
they have learned that men, women, 
and children are kind to them, and 
feed them; and so they gradually 
forget the old lesson and learn the 
new one. Just in the same w r ay the 
sticklebacks have no fear, for they 
know that they are in a comfortable 
home and never in danger. 

You see, then, how environment 
can help a little to alter the nature of 
living things, or, rather, to bring 
out different aspects of the nature. 
Even children alter when their homes 
are changed. If, for instance, you 
left your homes and kind parents 
and brothers and sisters and went to 
live for ever with savages, unless you 
were very, very strong you might 
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A cruel-looking Plant with blossoms like large hairy spiders. 


easily become like them, or, at least, 
follow many of their habits. 

Orchids. 

I am afraid you will begin to think 
1 am an old man with spectacles 
after all, for I do keep on wandering 
and philosophising. So 1 must tell 
you that when I see all these wonders 
my mind will not keep still, but 
starts thinking about the real mean¬ 
ing of life, and of the many different 
beings and kingdoms of Nature. 
We think all things are made to 
please us, but, no doubt, God's love 
is equally great for the animals and 
the flower!; the fishes and the birds, 
as for man. Don't you think so ? 

But now let ns go back to the 
orchids which I promised to describe. 
You will see pictures of these strange 
plants on page 119« 

The first is called the Anikuritim, 
and grows at the side of the pond; 
not in the water, but on a raised 
platform. It is an extraordinary 
plant, its flowers being very large 
and flesh-red, with strange long 
tongues lolling from the centre. The 
flowers are not exactly pretty, but 
look for all the world like huge tigers' 
tongues—very red and raw. Yet 
they are well worth noticing, not 
for their beauty, but for their strange 
and uncommon appearance. 

Just next to the Victoria Regia 
glasshouse there are two others which 
contain some of the strangest and 
most beautiful orchids 1 have ever 
seen. You would never believe that 
such plants could exist unless you 
saw them growing. There seems 
to be a mystery about orchids— 
some of them seem so strange and 
animal-like in appearance, whilst 
others are very gentle, and of 
every imaginable colour. 


As I watched them a curious 
thought came to me. 1 fancied that 
these orchids had once been the evil 
thoughts of men, and that some magi¬ 
cians, ages ago, had caught these 
thoughts and built up around them 
plants and flowers. If the thought was 
very bad, and was sent out by a man 
who was fond of killing, then that 
idea showed itself in the flower, but 
if the thought was gentle and fairy- 
like, then the flower appeared gentle 
also. If I were writing‘fairy tales 
1 might tell you 
that evil spirits 
are imprisoned in 
some of these 
orchids ; in fact, 
when 1 have been 
looking at some 
of them I feel as 
if l must come 
away, as they do 
not seem friendly 
at all. 

There is one 
orchid in these 
houses — if ever 
you go there you 
can look for it in 
house No. — 
which is very 
beautiful indeed, 
but yet would 
rather frighten 
some children, for 
it is just like a 
great spider. You 
will see a picture 
of it on this page. 

It is called the 
Odontoglossum. 

Truly, it looks 
very cruel, and 
yet very beauti¬ 
ful. It has large 
petals,withyellow 


edges and bright chocolate coloured 
centres. In each flower there seems 
to be, in the centre, the head and 
eyes of a spider, and the petals 
look just like large hairy claws, it 
certainly is a strange flower, beautiful 
and wonderful, yet very cruel, as if 
the soul of a wicked demon were 
imprisoned in it. I could not help 
looking at it, and stayed for a long 
time watching its strange shape and 
wonderful colouring. 

In the next house (No. 1JA) 
there is one ot the most beautiful 
orchids with flowers of a delicate 
mauve, it has a strange name, but 
is a very lovely plant indeed. If is 
called Cattleya Fobia T and is shown 
on page 119 - 

I should like to tell you of all 
these wonderful orchids, but there 
is no space, so I will just mention 
one more called Laelio - Gattleya. 
These flowers have strange and 
long names, many of which I cannot 
pronounce myself, as they are all 
in Latin, so 1 don't expect you will 
find them easy; but you will like 
to see the pictures of them. You 
see, people in different countries 
speak different languages, but all 
the people who study flowers know 
the Latin names, and these names 
are used in every country, and do 
not have to be translated. Latin 
is the language of ail people who 
study, so if an Englishman makes 
a new discovery he gives it a Latin 
name, and there is no need to give 
it a different name in each country, 
for the same name is useful all over 
the world. No doubt we shall all 
speak one language in the future, 
but at present there are hundreds 
of different languages; and, there¬ 
fore, it is useful to have words in 
Latin, which everybody learns when 
studying sciences. This last word 
simply means knowledge, so there 
are many sciences. The knowledge 
of flowers is called the science of 
botany. So we have been studying 
science all the time without know¬ 
ing it! 

But I must tell you of this 
wonderful orchid, the Ladio-Cattleya, 
which is pictured here with the 


others. It is very difficult to 
describe, as it is beautiful beyond 
words; indeed, 1 am afraid I cannot 
tell you how very beautiful it 
really is. In the centre of the 
petals the colour is like a deep 
plum - coloured velvet, whilst to¬ 
wards the edge of the petals tire 
colour is quite different, and changes 
from mauve to pure white. The 
petals are crinkled, and the effect 
of the tints of heliotrope, blended 
with the white at the crinkled 
edges, is too wonderful for words. 
You must see it one day for 
yourselves. 

Whilst we were examining all 
these flowers, time was passing and 
the sun beginning to set, so we 
had to hurry through the gardens 
and think of getting home. But 
before doing so we walked through 
the great glasshouse, called the 
Palm House, which took four years 
to build, and looks like the Crystal 
Palace. It is more than ten times 
as high as a very tall man. 

As we entered we soon realised 
why it had been built so high, 
for it was full of tall and stately 
trees, cocoa-nut, date, and banana 
palms, and cocoa trees, bamboos, 
and sugar canes. Some of these 
were very tall, with smooth trunks, 
the leaves being at the very top. 
Of course, we could not climb them 
to see the flowers at the top, but we 
did climb up a large staircase in 
the centre of the palace until we 
reached the roof and had a splendid 
view of the tops of the trees, and 
saw the most wonderful palms we 
had ever seen. 

As we left this beautiful palm 
house we saw a wonderful sight, 
for the front was laid out with 
flowers of every colour and shade. 
Just beyond them was a pretty 
lake, on which ducks were peace¬ 
fully floating. But the Editor tells 
me 1 have occupied as much space 
as he can spare, and ! must tell 
you more about the ducks, and the 
flowers, and the trees at some other 
time. 


Leonard bosman. 
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The New 

I N a previous investigation of the 
tenets of ordinary Socialism* 
we examined the theory that all 
the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange should be appropriated 
and controlled by the State. The 
conclusion was arrived at that these 
proposals were not in harmony with 
the general trend of Nature's laws. 
It was further suggested that such 
principles ought, in any case, to be 
successfully demonstrated in a small 
way before an attempt is made to 
apply them on a national or inter¬ 
national scale. 

So far as we can see, there is no 
practical difficulty in the way of 
carrying out this suggestion. A group 
of Socialists can hire Capital on 
exactly the same terms as the present 
controllers of social wealth, and if 
their proposals are capable of yielding 
better economic results to the work¬ 
people or the State, there is no reason 
why a practical experiment should 
not be made, if it were found 
successful it would naturally begin to 
supersede the ordinary methods of 
production by the orderly law of the 
survival of the fittest. 

The Socialist theory assumes that 
an equality of rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities belongs to each 
member of Society by natural law, 
a proposition which, though plausible, 
is distinctly contrary to facts. 

Whatever be the explanation, it is 
clear that Nature brings each of us 
into this life with a different endow¬ 
ment of ability, temperament, and 
general surroundings ; that she does 
not even provide an equality of 
opportunity; but has so arranged 
matters that increased responsibility 
attaches itself to each gain in talent, 
position, and circumstance. 

A baby in the cradle, for example, 
obviously does not possess the same 
rights, privileges, and liberty as its 
parents; its limitations correspond 
with its immature capacities, and it 
would be no gain, but a distinct loss, 
to provide it with the larger re¬ 
sponsibilities of its elders before it 
grows to man's estate. 

It will, doubtless, at a later period, 
possess all the rights and advantages 
which the parents now enjoy, but with 
this increased freedom will also come 
larger responsibilities and powers. 

This arrangement is beneficial alike 
for the parents and the child, and 
through its operations the character 
of both is evolved ; the baby is 
nourished and developed in mind 
and body; the parents, in their 
solicitude for the child's welfare, 
increase their own powers of 
sympathy and love, which, as evolu¬ 
tion proceeds, will expand to the 
whole human family. 

Hitherto the fact seems to have 
escaped the notice of Socialist writers 
that the larger family of Society is 
constituted on similar hierarchial 
principles, and is composed of indivi¬ 
duals at various stages of growth and 
evolution ; and that, in the wider 
community, if social happiness and 
progress are to be attained, rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities must 
be made to correspond with capacity 
and age. 

If this be a true explanation of the 
natural constitution of Society, to 
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declare that equal responsibilities and 
opportunities must be conferred upon 
individuals at all stages of growth, is as 
illogical as to state that the same re¬ 
sponsibilities and opportunities of ser¬ 
vice can be given to a child as to a man. 

That the teaching of ordinary 
Socialism is so much associated with 
strife, even amongst its own members, 
is due to the fact that an equality 
which does not exist is taken for 
granted, 

It is also assumed that unity and 
harmony can be produced amongst 
people whose normal attitude of 
mind is that of seeking to realise 
their individual or class desires, 


regardless of the interests of others; 
and this in a world where concord 
is only possible amongst people who 
are ever ready to sacrifice personal 
or class interests to the common good. 


Before proceeding further, let us 
endeavour to understand the aim 
and object of human life and the 
laws which govern welfare; perad- 
venture we may then discover how 
human beings can so determine their 
relations with one another as to 
avoid the evil results of discord and 
strife, and obtain that unity of spirit 
which is the first condition of social 
happiness and progress. 

How, then, has it come to pass 
that we are here at all, and what is 
the explanation of the many diverse 
conditions of talent and environment 
which exist in the world? 


The first conscious knowledge we 
possessed of our present state began 
shortly after we had arrived on this 
planet, when we found ourselves 
a unit—and a very small one—in a 
little family of human beings who 
ungrudgingly looked after our welfare 
until we could take care of ourselves, 
lovingly spending their time and 
labour on our behalf without fee or 
reward. 

We also discovered, as we became 
more conscious, that there had been 
given to us, we knew not whence, a 
physical and an emotional body, with 
some of the latent powers that apper¬ 
tain to the mental and spiritual worlds. 

With our continued growth there 
came the knowledge of wider relation¬ 
ships extending beyond our own 


immediate family circle; we became 
aware that there existed around us 
similar groups or families, and that 
these again were only part of a still 
larger community which we called 
a nation. Later we observed that 
there were other nations more or less 
like ourselves; and, finally, with 
still wider knowledge, it was dis¬ 
covered that our planet was but a 
small part of a larger universe, in 
which we had somehow begun to 
live, and move, and have our being. 

In my own experience, and l doubt 
not in that of many others, one of the 
first questions which puzzled the 
dawning consciousness was concerning 
the origin of this vast universe; 
how it had come into being, and 
particularly how it was governed in 
that small part of it in which l was 
more specially interested. 


It was evident that in human life 
and conditions the most striking 
feature was diversity, and often it 
occurred to me to ask myself—and 
sometimes to put the question to 
others—whether things happened by 
chance and caprice, or were they the 
out-working of orderly laws? For 
a long time 1 received no satisfactory 
answer to these questionings. 

It seemed to me that the varied 
conditions of human fife were 
produced partly by chance and 
partly by orderly law; and it was 
only when it dawned upon me that 
so vast a universe could not be 
governed wisely, otherwise than by 
orderly and inflexible law, that I 
finally abandoned the theory of 
caprice and chance. 

A new light was shed upon the 
subject by the late Colonel Olcott, 
who, in a striking address, put 
forward the hypothesis that man Is 
an evolving being, who has lived 
upon this earth before, and is now 
passing through varied experiences, 
by means of which he is gradually 
becoming a more highly developed 
entity. 

According to this theory, man 
having gradually worked his way 
upwards through the lower kingdoms, 
at last reaches the human stage, and 
is bom into one of the primitive 
races; he dies, and in the subtler 
worlds to which he is related through 
his unseen bodies of emotion, mind, 
and spirit, he lives on ; but later, he 
returns again to physical life for 
further experience, and is this time 
bom into the body and surroundings 
where his next stage of progress is 
to be won. 

And thus, life after life, he comes 
back to earth as to a term at school, 
and is bom with the physical, 
emotional, mental, and spiritual 
equipment which he has gained in 
the past, and always in the 
surroundings in which his next 
lesson may best be learned. 
Edward Carpenter had stated this 
law of evolution when be wrote: 
“ All the pains that 1 suffered in 
one body became powers that I 
wielded in the next." 

The lessons are varied according 
to the form in the school at which 
the individual has arrived, for 
members of the human family are 
in every condition of growth, by 
reason of the fact that they did not 
all reach the human stage at the 
same time, and also because every 
one does not make the same wise 
use of liis opportunities for progress. 

But all are steadily moving forward 
towards the perfect manhood that 
will one day be achieved; as Saint 
John says, “ It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be." 

Sufficient, however, can be seen to 
enable us to discern the general trend 
of the movement, and how progress 
is being accomplished. 


With regard to material prosperity, 
it is worth noting that the life of the 
young infant is one of appropriation ; 
that he is a consumer rather than 
a producer. There are many such 
young souls of larger growth in every 
community. 

At a higher stage of development, 
individuals begin to produce about as 
much as they consume, and of such 
are our ordinary manual labourers. 

But the still further evolved units, 
who work mainly on the higher 
and more creative mental plane, 
produce much more than they con¬ 
sume; such are original thinkers 



From the drawing hi* Edmund Oakdale] [Copyright —Annual 


HARMONY v. STRIFE. 

The artist has evidently seen a vision of the coming of a True Teacher who will 
strike the note of harmony and abolish Strife ; he will probably make it clear that 
the true cause of human misery lies within and not without: hi our lusts, our 
ignorance, and our selfishness. 
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inventors, administrators, and those 
who direct labour into more fruitful 
fields. 

These correspond with the parents 
of the family; by whose labours all 
the younger members are benefited. 

A still higher class are those who, 
being less interested in material 
things, have come to realise that man 
is an immortal soul and not merely 
a physical body; they see that the 
life of the soul is of greater moment 
than that of the body ; and that 
there are higher and more permanent 
forms of wealth than material riches. 
These unfold the still nobler gifts of 
the spirit; such are the Great Seers, 
the Founders of Religions, the 
Teachers of Mankind, 

These Elder Brothers of the race 
take a wider view of human con¬ 
ditions, and possess clearer insight 
and more definite knowledge con¬ 
cerning the laws which govern 
human welfare. The knowledge they 
are thus able to impart, is as valu¬ 
able to those who are working their 
way upwards from the lower stages 
of development, as is the guidance 
which the elders in the ordinary 
family give to the 
younger members. 

From this higher 
point of view, it 
will be seen that 
the seeking of 
material wealth, as 
an end in itself, is 
not the true aim of 
life; that, on the 
contrary, the riches 
that should be 
sought after apper¬ 
tain to the inward 
man, and, when 
won, are his for all 
time. This attitude 
of mind not only 
promotes the wel¬ 
fare of others— 
which should ever 
be the main motive 
—but it reacts upon 
the individual doer 
in increase of 
talent, and in 
growth of power 
for further service. 

Sometimes these 
gains issue in 
material wealth, 
and they should not be despised or 
foolishly dispersed, but regarded as a 
stewardship, and employed in further 
productive work. 

Speaking of material productive¬ 
ness, it is interesting to note that 
greater powers of service are secured 
when the higher and more creative 
faculties of mind and spirit are 
drawn upon. 

In this connection, 1 may perhaps 
be pardoned if i relate a recent 
experience that came to me in the 
night season. 

1 have no acquaintance in my 
waking life with Mr. T. A. Edison, 
the American inventor; but on a 
recent night we met in the dream 
world, and as in that realm no in¬ 
troduction is required, we at once fell 
into an interestingconversation, which 
bears somewhat on this latter point. 

We both took it for granted that 
energy expended on the mental plane 
is a much more productive force than 
that which is given out through 
merely physical channels. 

We knew, for example, that James 
Watt, observing his mother's kettle 
and considering how steam might 
be employed in the service of man, 


was performing an act of production 
which did more for human comfort 
and convenience than all the manual 
workers of his day put together. 

It was with such thoughts that we 
began to talk of the conditions most 
favourable for the best kind of pro¬ 
ductive work, and here Mr, Edison's 
words seemed remarkably clear and 
distinct, and took on the speech- 
making tone so characteristic of 
American conversation. 

11 YOU MAY TAKE MY WORD FOK IT," HE 

Said, “ that no advancement of any kind 

IS EVER USEFUL WHICH DOES NOT COME 
BY THE SLOW AND ORDERLY PROCESSES OF 
GROWTH ; AND, SO FAR AS MY EXPERIENCE 
COES, ! FIND THAT THE BEST CONDITION 
FOR ILLUMINATION IS WHEN I HAVE QUITE 
STILLED MY PHYSICAL, EMOTIONAL, AND 
MENTAL BODIES, AND HAVE THEN MADE SOME 
CONTACT THROUGH MY SPIRITUAL SELF WITH 
STILL HIGHER PLANES OF BEING. THE SECRET 
OF INTUITION—THE SUREST GUIDE TO NEW 
KNOWLEDGE—IS OBTAINED WHEN WE COR¬ 
RELATE THE LOWER BODIES WITH THE 
SPIRITUAL AND BRING THEM INTO HARMONY." 

I was so impressed by the truth 
conveyed in this little speech that 
1 suddenly awoke, and although it 
was but three o'clock in the morning, 
1 arose and wrote the message down. 


It is not, however, what a person 
says, but that which he is in himself, 
that most generally influences 
thought, and inspiration is imparted 
more by the speaker's vibrations 
than by his words; this was the case 
in the present experience, 
i became interested in the man 
rather than in his speech, mainly, 

I think, because Mr. Edison is an 
admirable example of a most pro¬ 
ductive social unit, i-e. lie has 
probably made a better contribution 
to the material welfare of the race 
than any other living man. He is, 
therefore, although a millionaire, a 
good example of a true Socialist from 
the point of view of the New Socialism. 

it is interesting to trace in this 
concrete example the working of a 
general law, which operates every¬ 
where, like the sun shining on the 
just and the unjust, 

Edison was born into the present 
life in humble surroundings, and 
began his career as a newsboy on the 
railways of America, 

All contemporary newsboys of the 
United States had exactly the same 
economic opportunities, for the condi¬ 
tions were not arranged specially 
for him. 


The difference in Results can only 
be attributed to causes inherent in 
the man himself and not in the 
outward conditions; when he arrived 
on this planet he had evidently 
brought over with him from the past 
a certain aptitude for research. 

We may be well assured that he 
did not come into possession of his 
gifts by some system of favouritism, 
but that he rightly obtained them 
through obedience to orderly laws. 

It is worthy of notice that every 
attainment which another has won, 
is potentially within our own reach; 
and that every conquest we make, 
whether material, moral, or spiritual 
is finally a gain for all 

A very attractive and suggestive 
line of thought is thus opened out 
to us. 

But let us study this concrete 
example a little further, for it is very 
instructive. 

Mr. Edison is known to be a hard 
worker, who loves his work and 
gives all his time to it; he sleeps 
but five or six hours and lives on 
simple and sparing diet. 


He is, therefore, not only one of 
the most productive social units in 
the United States, but is also one of 
the smallest of consumers. 

It is riot too much to say that he 
has contributed more than any other 
individual towards raising the general 
level of employment and material 
wellbeing of the people amongst 
whom he was born, and that there 
are very few persons in the world 
who are not indebted to him, directly 
or indirectly, for some additional 
comfort and convenience which they 
enjoy. 

The natural reaction of this good 
service has come hack upon him in 
the form of material riches, according 
to the law of action and reaction, 
which is everywhere operative. But 
the new Capital which has come into 
his possession is not simply a personal 
reward, but is a gain for Society, 
Edison himself consumes but a small 
portion of that which he has acquired, 
so that practically the whole of his 
wealth is available for the promotion 
of other enterprises, which are aiming 
at human advancement. 

Stated simply, it conies to this, 
that there has been given into his 
hands, as a reward for his services, 


the control of so much social wealth, 
of which he is made the steward, and 
for which he will be accountable to 
the law of Karma for its wise and 
judicious employment. 

Here we have the true explanation 
of the method whereby new capital 
comes into being, and the general 
level of material prosperity is raised 
by any increase in the common 
wealth thus secured. 

All advancement in human evolu- 
tion follows the same law—a person 
who acquires a new power say, in 
art, music, science, or mechanics, 
is a source of strength to the whole 
community and an encouragement 
to all other workers in the same 
field. Similarly, the world is richer 
by virtue of every power that is won 
by any of its members. 


It is tor this reason that the New 
Socialism maintains that the true 
Social Reformer should direct his 
energies to the uplifting of the con¬ 
sciousness of the race to a better 
realisation of the true aim of life; 
and should seek to bring all human 
activity into harmony therewith. 

An initial step in 
this direction is to 
enjoin upon our¬ 
selves the obliga¬ 
tion that rests upon 
us to put more 
heart and thought 
into the work that 
is given us to do. 
In this way, we not 
only increase our 
own talents, and 
enlarge our contri- 
bution to the 
common fund ot 
welfare, but pre¬ 
pare the way to 
become still more 
efficient social units 
in our next fife. 

The gain which 
will result to social 
wellbeing will be 
Incalculable when 
the great volume 
of energy that we 
now waste in the 
condemnation of 
others, is devoted 
to the cultivation 
of those qualities 
of heart and mind which increase our 
usefulness to our fellows, 

No one is ever placed in conditions 
where he cannot steadily improve 
the service he is now rendering to the 
community. 

The truth concerning the ordinary 
processes of growth is known to all, 
because it is before our eyes in every 
Kingdom of Nature; but that which 
my dream friend must have wished 
to impress upon me was the fact that 
in human life it is only possible to 
develop from one point to the next 
little by little , and that the way to 
attainment is by the patient and 
faithful fulfilment of the duty that 
lies nearest, and thus gradually 
fitting oneself for higher and better 
work. 

But the observations which he 
made upon the conditions of effective 
work are also full of interest. 

The human ego has a very complex 
set of vehicles of consciousness 
through which it expresses itself. 
Occultists tell us that man possesses 
more bodies than he is aware of; 
that he has a physical body, through 
which he contacts physical matter; 
and an emotional vehicle similarly 
related to the emotional world; 



Photo] MR. T. A. EDISON. [Record Press, London 

Reference is made to an interesting psychic interview with Mr. T, A. Edison on this page. The photograph is taken in the 
laboratory at his works in New Jersey. He is evidently busily engaged on perfecting his wonderful phonograph. 
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he has also a mental and a spiritual 
body or vehicle; and sympathetic 
and harmonious relations must be 
established between these several 
parts before the Self can concentrate 
all its energies at one point, and thus 
produce the best results* 

* fi Virtue,” said Pythagoras, more 
than two thousand years ago, “ is 
the only thing which is strong”; 
the reason being that a virtuous act 
is always one which has its motive 
in the higher planes of our nature 
and is animated not by personal or 
self-seeking aims, but by those which 
unify the interests of the whole man ; 
such activities always work out well 
for the individual, and for the welfare 
of Society as a whole. 

After reading much literature on 
Socialism, 1 have failed to discover 
any Socialist writer or speaker who 
appears to have realised the vital 
influence which self-culture and self- 
discipline exert upon social happiness 
and progress* 


While recently reading a paper on 
this subject to the members of the 
County Forum Club in Manchester, 
one of my Socialist audience con¬ 
tended that the spirit of service as 
a means of social advancement, was 
of no use excepting to those who 
wished to he crucified ; and that the 
people who succeeded in life were 
those who always looked after 
themselves* 

But if we remember that in Nature 
there is a universal principle which, 
on the physical plane, is called the 
conservation of energy, and that 
“ Action and reaction are always 
equal and opposite,” it cannot 
possibly be true that any good deed 
of whatever character can fail, sooner 
or later, to produce fruit after its 
kind, and to react to the ultimate 
advantage of the doer. 

The Founder of the Christian 
Religion preferred to witness to the 
truth and accept with it an 
ignominious death; but this is no 
proof that He lost by the great act 
of self-denial; for as th: present 
existence is simply a day in the true 
life, such a surrender is only the 
giving up of a lower and temporary 
good for a higher and abiding gain, 

is not the same spirit reproduced 
to-day in our sons and brothers, who 
count the risk of death by violence 
better than living at ease and 
witnessing the betrayal of a friendly 
people ? 

Looked at from the narrow stand¬ 
point of the personal life, whence no 
true perspective is to be obtained, it 
is true there seems to be a loss; but 
those who do heroic deeds gain an 
expansion of consciousness and an 
exaltation of their whole spiritual 
nature, which lifts them in the scale 
of being and permanently enriches 
their character with a self-denying 
quality. They also raise the spirit of 
tile race to which they belong. 

The truth underlying this principle 
is taught in the story of the man who 
discovered a field in which there was 
hidden treasure, and who went and 
sold all that he had in order to buy 
that field. 

When it is realised that we are 
already living in eternity and in¬ 
habiting a world where every seed 
brings forth fruit after its kind, it 
cannot be otherwise than that every 
act of self-sacrifice in a good cause 
will bring a fuller and better state, 
either in the present life or in lives 
yet to come. 


Looking back over a somewhat 
long life, my experience is that every 
right deed done has brought a 
corresponding blessing, and that 
every selfish or foolish act has 
occasioned sorrow and loss. 

And this is the universal testimony 
of all observant students of human life* 


In the light of these truths, let us 
now summarise the definite message 
of the New Socialism, and see how 
its principles may be applied to 
practical experience* 

Unlike the methods of ordinary 
Socialism, it accepts the inequalities 
of life as a part of the constitution 
of things, which are brought about 
by the difference in age of its various 
members, some being children in 
experience, others more advanced. 

It is not postulated, therefore, as 
a condition of social prosperity that 
each should have equal rights, 


privileges, and responsibilities; but 
it is affirmed that the general welfare 
must be a product of that unity and 
harmony which can only be won 
when the individuals cease to live in 
the part and begin to live in the whole* 

It submits also that individual 
duties differ according to our growth, 
capacity for service, and place in the 
social organism; and that we are 
most surely promoting our own 
welfare when our contribution to the 
common good corresponds with the 
measure of our capacity* 

The widow who gives her mite, and 
thereby expresses, according to her 
means, a desire for service and a 
capacity for self-sacrifice, is well on 
the way to greater service in the 
future. 

But it is from those who are placed 
in positions of authority and who, 
therefore, exert a wider influence on 
social progress, that Society has the 
right to expect the best exemplifica¬ 


tion of the capacity for self-sacrifice 
which lies at the root of all progress. 

The appeal comes first of all to our 
pioneers of thought, writers, artists, 
statesmen, labour leaders, employers 
of labour; these should be ready at 
all times to sacrifice their own 
interests when they conflict with the 
public good. And a special obligation 
rests upon our public teachers, who 
ought ever to utter the truth that is 
in them, regardless of personal 
interests. Otherwise, loss and suffer¬ 
ing will eventually fall upon those 
whom they have been appointed to 
educate and instruct* 

The German nation is suffering at 
the present time from a false leader¬ 
ship* Her professors and writers, 
instead of instructing the people as 
to their true relationship towards 
other nations, have long been flatter¬ 
ing them, and in consequence have 
developed in them an overbearing 


conceit of their importance in the 
scheme of things and a disregard of 
the rights of other people. Germany 
is now paying an enormous penalty 
for its consequent ignorance of true 
moral principles. 

If is to be feared that similar 
fallacies have taken root in the 
minds of certain Socialist labour 
leaders in our own country, who, 
lacking any true sense of proportion, 
are always setting the claims of 
Labour against those of Capital, as 
if the two were natural enemies. 

That the evil spirit which dis¬ 
regards the rights of others has not 
been slain, even in this terrible time 
of suffering, is proved by the incidents 
of the past few weeks. 

Near to my home the Dockers of 
Birkenhead, animated entirely by 
the unsocial spirit thus engendered, 
have been holding up ships for 
several weeks, when every vessel was 
needed for the service of the nation* 



They had secured, even in war 
time, not a lowering of wages but 
an advance of 6s* per week, and yet 
because they failed to obtain their 
wishes upon the trivial item of 
“ subbing,” they disregarded the 
agreement made by their own Trade 
Union officials, and did not hesitate 
to selfishly sacrifice their country to 
their own private interests* 

While this edition of Bibbys Annual 
has been going through the press, the 
nation has had experience of a strike 
of 200,000 miners in South Wales, 
who not only refused arbitration, but 
flouted the Government's proclama¬ 
tion, and took advantage of the 
national situation to force an increase 
of pay* 

The “ Germany over all ” method 
has been w f ell organised and tried in 
national affairs, and has caused 
enormous suffering and loss, not only 
to Germany herself, but to other 
nations* We shall, therefore, do well 
to beware of introducing it into the 
sphere of industry, as its ideals and 
methods are not those which will 
bring peace and prosperity into our 
social life. 

It is not possible, in a world 
constituted as ours Is, for any class 
or nation to violate the spirit of 
brotherhood without sooner or later 
incurring a reaction of suffering and 
loss; this is where the Dockers and 
Miners have been badly instructed ; 
they have not been taught by their 
leaders that a narrow self-seeking 
spirit, is as destructive of their own 
welfare as of the common weal* 

No one wishes the miners to be 
poorly paid, but surely they would 
have gained in self-respect, and, later, 
in material progress, had they, under 
the circumstances, allowed their 
claims to be submitted to the judg¬ 
ment of independent arbitrators 
chosen by both parties, and to have 
loyally submitted to their ruling* 


Meanwhile* it is to be observed 
that wherever, in the industrial 
sphere, there exists the spirit of 
discontent amongst workpeople, we 
may feel sure that (lie management 
has been lacking in helpful sympathy* 

There is no case on record where 
the younger members of an ordinary 
family have come into a state of 
rebellion against their elders, when 
the latter have been rightly dis¬ 
charging the obligations of their 
position* 

And just as happiness and progress 
in the ordinary family result from the 
wisdom and thoughtfulness of its 
elders, so do industrial unity and 
welfare depend upon the justice and 
consideration of those in authority. 


It is here that the New Socialism 
conies with its special message to the 
officers of our industrial army—the 
employers, the managers* the fore¬ 
men, and to all who hold positions of 
responsibility* 

A right attitude of mind in this 
respect exerts an enormous influence 
for good in raising the level of 
comfort through all classes* And the 
benefits secured where employers are 
so minded is not confined to the 
business they control; for whenever 
better conditions are set up by one 
firm, others are encouraged to follow; 
so that the influence of an en¬ 
lightened company or firm affects 
favourably the welfare of the workers 
in an entire trade. 

It follows that the manager of a 
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business is doing valuable social 
uplifting when he is helping to raise 
the efficiency and welfare of his own 
people; and for that reason every 
director, manager, foreman, or person 
in authority, should be brought to 
a realisation of his duties, and taught 
to regard himself as more or less 
responsible for the general progress, 
material and otherwise, of everyone 
under his charge. 

He should see that the hours of 
labour are reasonable, that the condi¬ 
tions under which work is performed 
are healthy and congenial; he should 
encourage each person to develop Ills 
talent and ability to the utmost; 
and, above all, should take care that 
increased wages follow wherever in¬ 
creased ability makes itself manifest 

In an institution organised in this 


evolved, and improved conditions 
will inevitably result to every one 
concerned, without the necessity of 
having to pass on the extra cost to 
others. 


The difference between this attitude 
of mind and the one at present pre¬ 
vailing in Industrial circles is that it 
makes a larger appeal to the sense of 
honour of all classes, and brings unity 
and harmony into the social body. 

The rival systems may be likened 
to two youths, one of whom pays 
little attention to self-discipline, but 
spends much activity in complaining 
of the conditions of human life; the 
other attunes his activities to the 
welfare of every one around, and 
through self-discipline and study 
endeavours to bring his self-seeking 


consequent fact that an injury done 
to one member always results in loss 
to the others, and especially to the 
one who inflicts it. 

Some of the more advanced nations 
in Europe are even yet slow to learn 
that they are elder brothers in the 
family of nations, and that their 
strength is given them, in order that 
the weaker may be helped. 


After this war is over, prudence 
will compel all the nations on the 
Continent to enter into a covenant 
to take effective steps to hold in 
check any offending Nation which 
has not yet learned that selfishness 
is a form of ignorance ; only in this 
way is it possible to prevent a 
repetition of such tragedies as are 
now taking place in Europe. 


separates itself into steam has its 
rise in a mass already at a high 
temperature; so, in human life, 
the exceptionally talented man so 
necessary to social advancement can 
only be produced in a community 
where the general level of attainment 
is already high, and where the 
attitude of mind is one of generous 
tolerance and goodwill to all 


The important fact to be under¬ 
stood is that we are living in a world 
or ordered law, where every seed 
brings forth fruit after its kind, and in 
which our future welfare is being de¬ 
termined by the kind of thoughts and 
acts which we are sowing in the present* 
When this truth is fully realised, 
our minds will be turned away from 
envy and complaining, and directed 



From the pain tin p by William Bougucreau] D* ADMIRATION [Copyright—Braun & Co. 

The veteran painter ot this picture possesses a little world of his own, to which he alone lias the key. It is a sort of Paradise before the fall, with any number of 
Eves and neither a serpent nor an Adam. The inhabitants are always pretty. Their creator displays much original invention and agreeable fancy in devising suit¬ 
able occupations for them. They never do anything very serious or important, it is true : but their attitudes are always graceful and not without significance, with 
generally a touch of humour. Here is a group of attractive young women making a fuss of a nice curly-headed Cupid. We do not know whether the artist had 
anything in mind beyond producing a picture whose distinguishing mark should be beauty, but it seems to the present writer a sort of personification of the mother 
instinct inherent in all women and which develops in their character so many estimable qualities. As pointed out by our contributor on the next page, this unselfish 

care for tile lives of others is now seeking a somewhat fuller and wider expression. 


mutually helpful spirit, it is possible 
to accomplish better economic results 
than in one which is controlled 
by less enlightened management; 
the reason being that sympathetic 
helpful management tends to develop 
character and ability, which are 
the determining factors in successful 
business. 

Under a mechanical "and un¬ 
sympathetic system, where the 
pressure for higher wages comes from 
below, regardless of individual merit 
or demerit, the increased wages thus 
obtained have the ill effect of raising 
the price of the article produced, and 
increasing the cost of living for other 
workers* 

But with sympathetic manage¬ 
ment and, consequently, a more 
hearty co-operation on the part of the 
workers, better work will be achieved, 
a higher type of workman will be 


desires into harmony with the 
common good. 

Those who have considered human 
life will know which of these young 
men will steadily gravitate towards 
a higher level of welfare. 

And that which is true of the 
individual is also true of the larger 
organism of Society. 


All the omens portend that a 
great change is coming over the 
mind of the people of Europe as a 
result of the present titanic conflict* 
It is true the lessons are being 
learned in an expensive school, 
but we shall be dull indeed, if 
we do not grasp the truth that 
strife and ill-will lead away from 
happiness and progress to inevitable 
suffering and loss. 

This arises from the essential unity 
of the human family, and from the 


In the same way, in the coming 
time of peace, measures will also 
have to be discovered, whereby it 
may be possible, in the industrial 
field, to insure that no class or party 
shall be allowed to seek its own 
interests, by methods which are 
inimical to the common goad. 

This does not imply that the 
necessary opportunity for true pro¬ 
gress will not be accorded to every 
unit and every class, but it will 
secure the public against any activity 
which is anti-social, whether actuated 
by Capitalist or Worker. 

On the other hand, every en¬ 
couragement must be given to each 
individual to develop his talents, and 
to place them at the service of the 
community; for, as we have said, 
social advancement begins first of all 
with the individual. 

And just as a drop of water which 


to the serious business of correcting 
our personal faults. Thus, every one 
should endeavour to make a little 
oasis of welfare in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, and especially around 
the circle in which he happens at the 
moment to be the centre. 

Strictness with ourselves and 
charity towards others is the true 
law of life. As this spirit prevails 
individual selfishness and class 
jealousies will be gradually overcome 
by mutual understanding and good¬ 
will. A new atmosphere will arise, 
in which strife and discord cannot 
live, and where every kind of personal 
happiness and social progress will be 
able to flourish. 

This is “ The New Socialism ” on 
which our hopes for the future are 
founded, and which all who desire 
the welfare of mankind will strive 
earnestly to bring nearer. 
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The WOman’s Movement. 

Its Place in Human Evolution, 


“ For it is humanity which is the 
great orphan." 

L IFT the veil of matter as and 
f where we will, ever we find 
that the fundamental energies 
of the universe, as also the most 
finished products of life, are depen¬ 
dent for their very existence and 
stability upon the harmonious inter¬ 
play of certain dual forces universally 
regnant throughout the cosmos. Ac¬ 
cording to the sphere and quality 
of Nature's activities, which may 
for the moment be under contem¬ 
plation, we apprehend this duality 
emanating from the Eternal Essence 
as mind and matter, energy and 
inertia, attraction and repulsion, 
negative and positive, light and 
darkness, sleeping and waking, life 
and death, male and female, etc. 
These are facts so common, so 
perfectly universal, that it is easy 
to comprehend that in all these 
pairs of opposites we are facing an 
expression of one of the funda¬ 
mental laws of the universe. Indeed, 
the two-fold movement shown by 
our own planet in traversing its 
minor daily cycle within its greater 
annual one would seem not only to 
be normal to all those mighty acti¬ 
vities proper to the greater spheres 
of the starry heavens, but also to 
be indelibly stamped upon the whole 
octave of evolution within the con¬ 
fines of our earth. 

Hegel suggests that the smaller 
cycles of growth and decadence, 
peculiar to the rise and fall of 
nations, are really only details of a 
far vaster cycle of experience. That 
all manifestations of vitality on the 
part of individuals and peoples, in 
which they seek and satisfy their 
own purposes, are at the same time 
the means and instruments used by 
the 4< World Spirit ” to attain ulti¬ 
mately the greater expression of its 
own high aims of Self unfoldment 
within the limitations of time and 
matter. 

That the woman's movement, 
having its vital centre in the most 
advanced peoples of the earth, has 
some high importance within the 
cycle of human evolution, is evident 
from the fact that it is not confined 
to any one nation, but is affecting 
in greater or less degree all the self- 
conscious peoples of the earth, and 
therefore cannot fail to alter for 
better or for worse the lines upon 
which human development is pro¬ 
ceeding. 

If, then, we are to discover some¬ 
thing of the greater purpose which 
this movement is meant to accom¬ 
plish, within the evolutionary scheme 
as a whole, we ought to look into 
those exact records of Nature's age¬ 
long work in organic construction 
with which scientific research has 
abundantly provided us, and apply 
the conclusions therein set out 
to certain pertinent characteristics 
which, as history shows, invariably 
accompany the rise and fall of nations, 
Henry Drummond, a scientist of 
much experience and singular in¬ 
tuitive capacity, shows us that 
Biology bears convincing testimony 
to the fact that one great aim and 
high purpose has dominated the 
whole of Nature's activities in the 


unfolding of organic life. In his 
Lowell lectures on u The Ascent of 
Man," he says :— 

“The evolution of a Mother, in 
spite of its half sacreligious sound, is 
a serious study in Biology. Even 
in its physical side this is the most 
stupendous task evolution ever under¬ 
took, It began when the first bud 
burst from the first plant-cell, and 
was only completed when the last 
and most elaborately wrought pin¬ 
nacle of the temple of Nature 
crowned the animal creation, fs it 
too much to say that the one motive 
of organic Nature was to make 
mothers ? It is at least certain that 
tills was the chief thing she did. 


Ask the Zoologist what, judging 
from science alone, Nature aspired 
to from the first, he could but 
answer Mammalia— Mothers. In as 
real a sense as a factory is meant 
to turn out locomotives or clocks, 
the machinery of Nature is designed 
in the last resort to turn out 
mothers. It is a fact which no 
human mother can regard without 
awe, which no man can realise 
without a new reverence for woman 
and a new belief in the higher 
meaning of Nature, that the goal 
of the whole plant and animal 
kingdom seems to have been the 
creation of a genus, or family, which 
the very naturalist, because of its 
peculiar care for the life of others, 
has bad to call Mammalia— Mothers” 
Since, then, the whole purpose of 
Nature's biological machinery is so 


undeniably directed towards the 
evolution of the genus mother, we 
have a right to infer that this elaborate 
care to produce a mother-organism 
in the individual is only the detailed 
rehearsal of a mightier purpose, 
namely, the production of races and 
nations which shall themselves, as 
collective units, manifest all those 
traits and qualities which, embodied 
in the God-conception of mother¬ 
hood, have been so indelibly rooted 
in humanity by the age-long process 
of mother-building in the individual. 

Passing from Biology to History, 
it will be readily admitted, that the 
evidences of this latter field of research 
tend to show that, when nations have 
apparently reached the summit of 
their greatness, their downfall has 
been invariably heralded not only 
by a certain lack of virility in their 
manhood but also by the fact that 
the authority of rulers and potentates, 


white nominally their own, has really 
been undermined or dominated by 
women, whether these latter were 
relatives of the rulers or, as more 
frequently the case, their irrespon¬ 
sible courtesans. 

So well is this fact known that it 
often forms some basis for anti* 
suffrage argument, and also plays 
a not unimportant part in the 
opposition which many just and 
otherwise friendly-disposed men bear 
towards present feminist aspirations. 

The female dominance of the past, 
largely based on self aggrandisement, 
lust for power, and even the licentious 
abandonment of moral restraint, was 
wielded mainly through sex-influence, 
though in some cases this latter 
force was perhaps in abeyance when 
strong female characters seized and 
held the sceptre of authority at the 


expense of weak and incompetent 
masculine relatives. 

Admitting the fact itself, and 
admitting also that on the face of 
it, it cannot be said to testify to 
the national value of a woman’s 
movement, let us probe into the 
matter boldly and see what it really 
betokens. 

The smaller cycle of unfoldment— 
infancy, childhood, puberty, mother¬ 
hood and fatherhood proper to the 
individual, finds, as we have seen, 
its counterpart in the greater cycle 
of a nation's evolution, for that 
which is revealed in the individual 
must eventually find expression in 
the race. The robuster masculine 
side of life is that of the pioneer 
of initial effort, embodying will, 
strength, courage, self-reliance, bold¬ 
ness, all those qualities which are 
necessary, indeed imperative, in the 
upbuilding of a nation's youthful 
life. Thus it happens that Mother 
Nature makes maleness play the 
dominant larger roll, and femaleness 
the subordinate part, throughout the 
nation's growing stage, when the 
struggle for life is the great necessity. 
But once maturity is reached new 
conditions and new activities are 
necessary, if national Motherhood, 
the period of struggle for the life of 
others, is to be wisely unfolded and 
the way prepared for Fatherhood, 
the final stage in the drama of 
evolution, though one that must 
ever await the female act of maternity 
for its inauguration. 

Now it is at this juncture, the 
maturity of the national organism* 
that nation after nation has missed 
its opportunities in the past, and 
rolled more or less rapidly down 
the hill of evolution, leaving the 
powers-that-be no alternative but 
to recommence . with unwearied 
patience the age-long process of 
uplifting another race to the point 
of maturity, in the sure knowledge 
that the full vivid manifestation of 
the mother ideal is inevitable, not 
only in the corporate life of indi¬ 
vidual nations, but also, ultimately, 
in that mighty evolving organism 
which is Humanity itself. 

It is at this moment of race 
maturity that we may claim for the 
woman’s movement of to-day a 
rightful place in the legitimate path 
of national development; even while 
we do not hesitate to acknowledge 
that the small measure of female 
dominance attained in the past may 
have contributed to the downfall of 
those nations who have yielded to 
it, for the two cases are the con¬ 
crete expression of two totally 
different ideals. Just in so far as 
crude masculine dominance and the 
selfish activities of youthful physical 
force are carried forward beyond 
the age of their usefulness to the 
nation in its growing stage* just in 
so far as femaleness seeks self- 
aggrandisement through sex-domi¬ 
nance at the moment when national 
development has reached maturity, 
just to that amount is the downfall 
of that nation assured, for the 
pattern of its evolution has been 
definitely set on the lines of indi¬ 
vidual development and the age of 
racial motherhood, i.e. the unselfish 
care for the life of others, awaits 
expression and will not be finally 
thwarted no matter what the cost 
of successful attainment may ulti¬ 
mately be. 

The female demand for a share in 



From the painting by Robert Fowler, R.I.] [Copyright— Bihby'$ Annual 

WAITING FOR THE DAWN. 

JJ Wait thou Child of Hope, for time shall teach thee all things," wrote the wise 
man. This charming creation of the artist's imagination is intended to symbolise 
the fulfilment of the promise. They who watched and served with humbleness 
and fear see at last the sun peeping above the horizon, and the moment for which 
they have prayed and yearned is at hand. 
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the making of the nation's laws to-day 
is based on the supreme right of the 
woman as an individual to serve the 
race more fully, and on a larger scale 
than has hitherto been her privilege. 
It is a demand that woman's con¬ 
tribution to human evolution—the 
spirit and power of Motherhood— 
shall receive expansion in the greater 
maternity of the race, so that every 
woman, whether an actual mother 
or not, shall have the opportunity 
of freely endowing the corporate unit 
of a nation, and all its collective 
activities, with the spirit of love, 
beauty, and tender solicitude for the 
life of others, which the maternal 
ideal essentially embodies. 

If the movement be judged by its 
literature, and not by the one-sided 
reports of the current press—still 
less by the excesses which fierce un¬ 
reasoning, prejudice, and unjust 
suppression on the part of the 
government are fundamentally re¬ 
sponsible for—an unbiassed critic 
will find in the writings of the 
responsible suffrage and feminist 
leaders an inspiring record of high, 
unselfish purpose, as w r ell as lofty 
recognition of a deep obligation to 
uphold the dignity of motherhood 
and child-life* Surely a movement 
that is inspired by truly noble ideals 
of race-welfare, and which is ardently 
supported by its devotees with 
unexampled self-sacrifice, under con¬ 
temptuous, and even cruel, opposi¬ 
tion, bears the hall-mark of that great 
hidden Power “ which inaketh all 
things new,” and so should give 
pause to all who would condemn and 
crush out a reformation, which, in 
spite of some indiscreet advocacy, is 
endowed with qualities destined to 
lift humanity into a new and fuller 
expression of life I 
Nevertheless, the spirit of the 
age, with silent insidious power, 
has already introduced maternal 
qualities into the corporate life of 
the leading nations of the world— 
witness, for example, the labours of 
our own British “ Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments” to regulate the details of 
maternal and infant life, of the 
nation's homes, of schooling, etc., etc. 
The process, however, is desperately 
hampered because the Divine energy 
is forced by our present political 
system to accomplish this national 
evolution almost entirely through 
one only of those two fundamental 
streams of force, upon the free inter¬ 
play of both of which depands all 
creative development. It is said some¬ 
where, quite truly, that “ God did 
not make Antonio Stradivari's violins 
without Antonio ”; much less then, 
as we have seen, has God attempted 
to infuse the world with the mother- 
spirit of devoted care for the life of 
others without the aid of the indi¬ 
vidual mother. But the ingrained 
inertia of humanity, love of pre¬ 
cedent and status-quo, holds mascu¬ 
line supremacy in its clutches, whilst 
the manhood of the w r orld, partly 
through fear of the unknown and 
partly through mistaken self-interest, 
dares not realise that another cycle 
of evolution is dawning, in which 
men and women may gradually enter 
into full and equal co-operation in 
the parental administration of the 
processes of national life. 

So it happens that many ideas, 
customs and unjust Jaws, affecting 
cruelly all women are left unremedied, 
degrading and tainting the foremost 
civilisations of the world, because 



From the painting by F. Dicksee, R.A.] DAWN. the Cor Poration Art Gallery, Bradford 


fC Bliss was il in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven l ,f 

The painter’s vision is one of hope and encouragement. He suggests the new day for womanhood which 
will surely break—nay, is already dawning; when woman will take the place her genius and ability 
demand as fcl low-la hour tr with mad id the cau^e of human welfare. Hits is the held in which we need 
the special help women can give which, to our own hurt and loss, we have not employed so fully in 

the past as we should have done. 


humanity, floundering like a bird with 
one wing, strives ever to accomplish 
singly that which its Creator only 
attempts through the interplay of 
dual forces. By seeking to make the 
masculine half of humanity, in which 
Will, Force, Intellect and Potential 
Fatherhood are dominant, express 
the birthing ideal of National Mother¬ 
hood, without the co-operation of 
women in whom the complimentary 
qualities of Love, Long-Suffering, 
Intuition, and Potential Motherhood 
dominate, civilisation has deprived 
itself of the free and responsible 
use of the very qualifications it 
most needs. 

In the school of Individual-Mother¬ 
hood the World Spirit has prepared 
and tutored, during countless ages, 
a great surplus stream of altruistic 
energy, specially designed for the 
nurture and guardianship of the 
immature and helpless. Now, in 
the day of humanity's greater evolu¬ 
tion, when the whole machinery of 
government, local, national, and even 
imperial, is accepting responsibilities 
hitherto unrecognised, we find that 
this special reserve of appropriate 
energy, has been driven back upon 
itself for lack of a legitimate outlet in 
the authoritative life of the nation : 
its helpful force warped and twisted 
into unwise channels, at the very time 
when its right employment seems 
most essential, and its misdirection 
most detrimental to the welfare of 
the peoples immediately concerned. 

It is now that the foremost races 
of the world, having largely passed 
through those youthful conditions 
in which the struggle for life must 
ever be dominant, are approaching 
maturity, when their cycle of parental 
evolution, involving the struggle for 
the life of others, awaits them. But 
this parental consciousness of race 
or nation, as in the individual, can 
only be compassed by the full and 
wise co-operation of men and women, 
the rightful blending of those two 
fundamental streams of creative force 
which alone produce fruit, whether 
of the body or of the soul. 

If the whole biological machinery 
of Nature has been bent to the task 
of evolving a mother, it was because 
the mother, the tittle helpless child, 
and the father were to be the 
channels whereby “ Divine Love, that 
immense love for humanity as a 
whole,” should flow out into the 
world at large, transmuting the 
orphan into the parent—seeking, 
primarily, to manifest definitely in 
the individual, then more fully in 
the greater life of race and nation, 
finally to attain consummation in 
a perfected Humanity, that should 
become that mighty organism, the 
Very Son of God, as yet gestating 
within the Womb of Time. 

Will the leading peoples of the 
earth rise to their present great op¬ 
portunities. and, entering upon their 
next step in evolution, strive to bring 
into concrete manifestation, both 
within and without the boundaries 
of their own national life—first 
the Mother of loving guardianship 
and then the Father of righteous 
authority; or will they follow their 
predecessors, the great civilisations 
of past ages, and relinquish the 
sceptre of power once again into 
Nature's guardianship, to be held 
in reserve for some future nation 
who shall prove more responsive to 
her behests ? 

Christiana Duckworth. 
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The Dawn. 

M OST of us, in the present state 
of the world, are so much 
preoccupied with our efforts 
to gain a livelihood that we can hardly 
be said to live. We spend our days 
in the office or the workshop, and our 
evenings over a newspaper or, per¬ 
haps, at a gaudy “ picture palace,” 
On Saturday afternoons we attend 
a football match, and on Sundays we 
take the dog for a walk, in order that 
we may appreciate our midday meal 
This is not life. It is a nauseating 
parody of life, and we have mostly 
forgotten what life on the earth might 
be—nay, what it was. And yet, if 
we do not live with our minds, we 
might just as well not be men. True 
life for a man consists of work¬ 
ing, contemplating, and reflecting; 
working for society in order that he 
may be worthy of his bread, con¬ 
templating the world in which he 
finds himself, reflecting upon what he 


much greater still. Our life has 
become so unreal, so unlike the life 
which the inhabitants of such a planet 
might be surmised to lead, that we 
take no interest in a spectacle which 
was the origin of half the religions 
that have preserved men from 
slipping back into bestiality, 
in old times, men were familiar 
with that wonder and that beauty. 
They reflected upon what they had 
seen, and they read in the returning 
of light an assurance of their own 
perpetual return from death to life. 
Dawn, to the men of those far-off 
generations, was the live language of 
God, Now we find it scarce worthy 
of a glance. Beauty now means 
little to most of us. We have never 
had time to discover that the highest 
pleasure attainable by man is derived 
from the contemplation of beauty. 
And now we are also too hasty to 
reflect. Consider this only: that if 
life were so arranged that you could 
reasonably be up at dawn, you might 
see to-morrow the oldest, and perhaps 


Europe is older now, disillusioned and 
cynical. I suppose that no man alive 
is capable of realising what human 
life must have promised to the earlier 
Greeks, who had none of our sad 
memories of the many ideals that 
have failed. Men smile at Plato's 
“ Republic ” as a theory of perfect 
life which we recognise in our teens 
to be impossible of fulfilment Plato 
knew nothing of the sensual Roman 
Empire, nothing of the hysterical and 
violent Middle Ages, nothing of the 
sordid industrialism which has fol¬ 
lowed, To him it seemed obvious 
that men would always regard beauty 
as the first necessity of life. But we, 
we know too well what ensued in 
Europe when the colours of that 
dawn had faded, and most men 
think of Athens with an emotion of 
regret. To remember Athens is like 
remembering our lost youth. Indeed, 
1 think that for a few years most 
of us are Athenians, and believe 
that it is not yet too late for the 
life of man to become, with a little 


Where is that beauty now ? With hearts 
unclean 

And sick with shame we hide away, 
we ban 

The fair and holy form of maid or man, 
And all that beauty wastes away unseen, 
Which like the spring could only last 
a span, 

Yet were it always like the flowers and trees, 
Openly seen and loved and free to feel 
The air and sunlight, surely might it heal 
Our leper-souls of half their foul disease : 

And even so men shield away from sight 
Their nobler selves,—dishonour and disclaim 
The poet's heart, the flame 
That burns within them still: put out 
the light, 

And veil the splendour of their souls for 
shame. 

Nor are we wiser now, for all life long 
We strive against each other while the 
sweat 

And dust of all our struggle blind us yet. 
Still are the weak down-tramp led by the 
strong, 

Nations by neighbouring nations overset, 
And still from pole to pole the world is torn 
With bloody wars and harsh inhuman 
strife, 

And yet above this wreck of earthly life 



From tile paint! ng by Sir L, Alma-Tadema, R.A.] A D E D I C ATI O N TO BACCHUS- [Ccpydgh t— L. H. Lef fcvrc & Sod 

Bacchus is identified with Osiris, the Egyptian Sun-god. The ancient world fabled him as the benevolent deity who first taught men the use of the vine, the cultivation 
of the earth and the manner of making honey. There is some mystery about the rise of the Bacchic mysteries which later came to be regarded mainly as festivals 
or times of mirth and rejoicing; but in their original form the juice of the grape was symbolised as one manifesto of the power of the Logos from whom proceeds 
all life and strength. The true inward meaning of these rites is lost to us, but this picture, by a great artist who was a profound student of the 
life of classic times, represents the bringing of a beautiful child to be dedicated to the temple where the worship was in vogue. We see her, led by her mother and 
other relatives, arriving with a crowd of worshippers crowned with garlands and preceded by men carrying a skin of wine. The scene is a beautiful temple by the sea. 
Under an awning is the altar where the priest and priestess, with maidens playing musical instruments, await the procession, A Bacchante, with arms upraised, salutes 
them, and another stands by a vase at the left. It is a fine example of the consummate technical perfection* tile knowledge of classic life, and the love of beauty 

for which Sir Alma Tadema was famous. 


contemplates, to the end that he 
may understand its purpose. 

If we were not so accustomed to 
the world, we should realise how 
wonderful it is. If we could realise 
that, we should more often ponder 
about it; for a Greek philosopher 
truly said that “ wonder is the 
beginning of wisdom,” 

1 do not think that we are to blame 
for our blindness to beauty and our 
inability to meditate. The conditions 
of our time are against us. Men have 
allowed themselves to be deluded by 
the fancy that material possessions 
{and, therefore, material power) are 
the only good ; and if we attempt to 
free ourselves of this world-wide folly 
we go to the wall at once. The effect 
of this immense illusion is that we 
have forgotten the primal facts ot the 
world. For example, in England alone 
there are thousands of people, already 
at middle age, who have never seen 
the dawn, and the number of those 
who have seen it without interest is 


the most marvellous, pageant which 
has ever been witnessed by the eyes 
of men. The pyramids, indeed, were 
built before England or Germany was 
inhabited, and all of us look upon 
them with something of reverence. 
To-morrow you might see not only 
the very vision that Christ and 
Buddha and the prehistoric shep¬ 
herds of India beheld, but a glory of 
colour and cloud that was daily 
renewed before this planet had 
cooled, and shall persist when the 
earth, with all its agony, is a dead 
mass like the moon. 

And yet, when 1 look at Mr. 
Dicksee’s picture, it is not so much of 
the “ rosy-fingered Dawn ” herself 
that 1 think as of a certain spiritual 
dawn in the light of which a myriad 
men have stood. Twenty-five cen¬ 
turies ago the mind of Europe was 
dawning. The freshness and the 
loveliness of Athenian life endured 
for a few generations, and then the 
spirit of man grew soiled and dusty. 


effort, happy, gracious, and noble. 

We should never forget that Greece 
produced thinkers who still control 
the highest thoughts of men; 
dramatists and sculptors whose work 
has never been equalled. And yet, 
together with their supreme achieve¬ 
ments, the Greeks possessed a dawn- 
like innocence which it is hard for us 
to recapture. They had neither the 
sense of sin which haunted the 
Hebrews nor the prurience which was 
invented by the Romans. That is 
why the nude figure to them was 
simply a shape of beauty and in no 
wise a thing of shame; for their 
minds were fragrant and unsullied. 
In that respect, as in so many others, 
we people of modern times, in spite 
of all our boasted progress, have sunk 
far from the promise of 

“ beauty-worshipping Athenian days/ 1 
for, in the words of a poem which was 
written some years ago, and sug¬ 
gested by a picture of Plato in the 
garden of the Academy :— 


The stars, as if in sorrow, not in scorn, 
Gaze, and rebuke us; call on us to rise 
And bushing all our discord here to make 
Life as a quiet lake. 

That all men, having peace, may lift 
their eyes 

Up to the lasting heavens, and thus awake 
0 goddike voice of wisdom I Master-sage E 
Break from the dream that fields thee 
now; return 

Here to this earth and all the hearts 
that yearn. 

The world is waiting, hushed: redeem this age, 
Ah, quench the bitter thirst with which 
we bum; 

And with thy wisdom make us re-as pi re 
To all things great and beautiful and 
strong; 

Bring back the beauty we have lost so 
long — 

Teach us to love, and with thy spirit of fire 
Cleanse the whole world or if this may 
not be, 

Gather about thyself some ardent few 
That seek the Good, the True, 

As in those garden-lawns that here we see 
And once, two thousand years ago, we knew. 

Clifford Bax. 
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Frflm the painting by G* F. Watts, R.A.l 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


{fjy MTamgeiiJttit with the Owners of the Copyright 


WhOj doomed to go in company with pain, For ever* and to noble deeds give birth, And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

And fear, and bloodshed* miserable train ! Or he must go to dust without his fame* His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; And leave a dead unprofitable name, This is the happv warrior ; this is he 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; Whom every man in arms should wish to be." 

Whether Wordsworth's poem inspired Watt's picture we do not know* but poem and picture have long been inextricably associated in the mind of the present writer. 
Our revered poet-artist painted many knights and warriors going out* in all the strength and gladness of youth, to do battle for high purposes of truth and right* 
This is the only vision lie left us of the knight in battle ; the only occasion when he was moved to show how he fared, or what befell* The young hero has fallen 
struck dovm in the thick of battle. As his head drops back and earthly scenes fade from his dosing eyes, there comes to him a vision of one of more than mortal 

fairness; the image of duty nobly performed* of aspiration realised, of success achieved* “Thou hast been faithful unto death; 1 will give thee a crtfwn of Life." 

This* the painter would have ns see, is the Happy Warrior. Death so fortunate admits him to that shining galaxy of heroes and gentlemen, that includes Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Richard Grenville, Lord Nelson, Sir John Moore* General Wolfe, and many another. For these there was no lingering on the stage after the curtain had fallen, 
hut a clean-cut end at life's most exalted moment, with ideals realised by the supreme sacrifice. The blessing comes equally to all who faithfully discharge the duty 

which falls to their lot in life, whether doctors or nurses fighting disease* firemen facing fire above-ground or miners in the pit ; or to those who are found standing 

faithfully at their post in the more humble spheres of life. All such are Happy Warriors. "It is not how long one lives, but what one does while alive," wrote 

Lieutenant W. G. C. Gladstone to his mother, before he fell in the trenches in Flanders* How supremely happy are those who, when the call comes, in reviewing 

the past can say sith St. Paul* " 1 have fought a good fight " ; J have striven to discharge faithfully the task that was given me to do. 
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Disputes over Crutb arise because men see only 
one side of her Shield, let us look well that 
we do not too rashly charge our brother with 
£rror, lest we fail to discover that aspect of 
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Some Editorial Reflections. 


O NCE again Bibby's Annual 
makes its appearance amidst 
the storm and stress of the 
greatest War in history. One half 
of the world is locked in a veritable 
death grip, and the far-flung battle 
line has well nigh encircled the 
globe. 

Meanwhile, thoughtful people, no 
longer hypnotised by the waving of 
flags and the beating of drums, are 
asking themselves how it has come to 
pass that, after two thousand years 
of the Christian religion—the religion 
of <f peace on earth and goodwill to 
men the nations of Europe have 
discovered no better way of settling 
their differences than by destroying 
each other. 

The question answers itself as soon 
as it is asked. 

The principle of peace and goodwill 
as a working theory in the conduct 
of life is not in question, because 
it is a method which has always 
been found to bring good results 
wherever applied. 

But the people of Europe have not 
been trained in the moral principles 
of their religion. Ignorance of the 
true method of producing human 
wellbeing is well-nigh universal. 

But just as in by-gone days, before 
the relation between dirt and disease 
was understood, death-dealing plague 
swept over the countries of the earth, 
so to-day the nations are learning, in 
the fiery furnace of war, that 
illwill and uncharitableness are des¬ 
tructive of human wellbeing. 

Had we been wisely taught that 
human beings, whatever their class 
or nation, are inter-related to all 
others; that one class or nation has 
no true interest apart from the welfare 
of all, this war had not been. 

It is true that an impartial study 
of historic and diplomatic data must 
assign the chief guilt to our Teutonic 
neighbour across the Rhine, who is 
evidently quite oblivious of the fact 
that strength and power are given to 
individuals and nations that they 
may be used for the helping of others 
less advanced. 

Germany is the one nation in 
Europe which boasts of war as a 
means of promoting national progress. 
But when she comes to count up the 
gain and loss which have resulted 
from her present enterprises, we may 
be quite sure that she will discover 
that to cultivate friendly relationship 
with other peoples is a more 
profitable policy. 

But, unfortunately, she has not 
been alone in her ignorance. A similar 
neglect of this vital truth may be 
discovered by studying the inter¬ 
working of the smaller groups into 
which each nation is divided, and 
their relationship to each other. The 
same lack of knowledge as to the true 
method of producing human wellbeing 
may be seen at work amongst our¬ 
selves, and we are not always aware 
of its destructive influence. 

In certain conditions of the physical 
atmosphere, whirling vortices are set 
up—** Pockets in the air ” as our 
airmen call them—and into these the 
unwary aerial traveller is apt to fall, 
to his own destruction. 

Similarly, by ill - will and un¬ 
charitableness, we have been creating 
these danger spots in our own 
mental and moral atmosphere. These 
had already begun to bring us loss 
and suffering, even before the War 
supervened to make plain to us the 


final outworking of the un brotherly 
spirit. 

Some forty years ago, a Society 
was formed to study this question, 
with the definite aim of establishing 
the nucleus of a Universal Brother- 
hood, and of applying its principles 
to human life. 

Had the nations of Europe been 
even dimly conscious of the influence 
of the knowledge thus brought to 
light, the great debacle which may 
now for decades retard human pro¬ 
gress would have been impossible. 

In the present number of the 
Annual we have freely drawn upon 
this Society and its working members 
for those ideals which, we believe, 
will slowly operate to bring about 
better social arrangements. 

These studies, which we pass on to 
our readers, have made it clear that. 


whilst there is nothing blameworthy 
in honest pride of family, sex, or 
nation, that sentiment must always 
be subordinate to the recognition of 
the essential one-ness and mutual 
dependence of all the members of 
the race. And progress must be 
sought along the path of service and 
of self-improvement rather than of 
strife. 

This fact, which was apparent in 
our domestic history before the War, 
has been brought into lurid light by 
the terrible events of the past two 
years. 

Before the thunder-storm burst 
there was industrial strife, the armed 
drillings in Ireland, the perverted 
activities of the extremists in the 
Suffragette movement, all proving 
that there were many classes amongst 
ourselves who were seeking their 
own interest apart from the welfare 
of others. 

The end in view may have been 
good, but it was pursued in the 
“ Germany-over-all ” spirit, which is 


fast proving itself not only a wicked¬ 
ness, but a blunder of the first 
magnitude. 

What the world needs, and needs 
urgently, is enlightenment on the 
inter-relationship which exists on 
the subtler planes between all the 
members of the human family. 

We ought to know, not merely as 
theory, but as fact, that no indi¬ 
vidual can injure another without 
at the same time hurting himself, and 
that this applies also to every group 
into which the human family is 
divided. 

We may see the outworking of this 
law in the changed attitude of the 
members of the Women's Suffrage 
Movement. As long as its policy in¬ 
cluded the doing of injury to the 
common good by burning private 
houses and destroying public pictures, 
so long was no headway secured. 
It was a method whiclrp roduced and 
raised up enemies, whilst success 


demanded the winning of friends. 

But since the outbreak of War, the 
splendid work of the womanhood of 
the nation—and, it may be added, 
the fine spirit of service shown by 
the Suffragettes themselves—has 
changed public opinion in their 
favour, and the cause they have at 
heart is already as good as won. 
That which could not be achieved 
by the raising up of antagonisms will 
come as a result of the services 
they have rendered to the Nation in 
its hour of need. 

Recent events have shown that, as 
a people, we are not without the 
capacity for self-sacrifice; the power 
to renounce a lower good for a higher. 
This may be seen in the cheerful 
spirit in which four millions of our 
young men volunteered for the Army, 
risking their lives in defence of the 
principles of honour and fair play 
among the nations. 

A people composed so largely of men 
of this stamp has a future before it. 
Such a nation already possesses in 


embryo the beginnings of the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, out of which a really 
worthy national life will surely be 
evolved. 

Our young people have discerned 
the truth that the weak must be 
protected and not trampled upon, 
and that strength is bestowed that it 
may be used for the helping of others. 

Given a nation of men and women 
with these ideals, and there is no 
difficulty which they will not be able 
to overcome, no indebtedness they 
may not pay off, no scheme of social 
betterment which is beyond their 
power to achieve. 

A recognition of the facts of the 
Brotherhood of the race helps us at 
once to realise the futility ot those 
tendencies, whether on the part of 
the enemy or of ourselves, to 
arrange and establish political or 
commercial schemes or methods, the 
ultimate effect of which will be to 
perpetuate the present antagonisms, 
and to substitute for open warfare a 
state of sullen and smouldering 
enmity, liable at any moment to 
burst into flames. 

The true policy after the War is 
seen to be one of friendly rivalry, 
based on the knowledge that the 
spirit of helpful emulation provides 
the stimulus to ever greater progress 
and prosperity. Our national Dkarma 
is, therefore, to abjure revenge, and 
to re-establish righteousness. 

Some period of probation, perhaps of 
disciplinary action, may be necessary 
in order that the equilibrium of the 
disturbance may be rightly adjusted. 
But once the nations come to see 
that the method of strife and illwill 
is inimical to welfare, it will not be long 
before machinery will he planned to 
keep in check effectually, all who seek 
their own welfare by methods bred of 
selfishness, ignorance, or ill-will. 

What is needed is the growth 
ot human Fellowship within and 
without our own borders. If 
Labour and Capital, for example, 
are to be profitably employed, 
the spirit of enterprise must 
be constantly renewed, ideas and 
commodities must pass freely from 
one nation to another, and love of 
service for its own sake must be 
sedulously cultivated. 

In the light of these truths, the 
duties of employers and the ideals of 
Trade Unionism, will have to be 
brought more into harmony with the 
principles we are considering. 

We look forward to the day when 
personal, class, and national selfishness 
will be regarded as the blight and 
canker upon civilisation which it really 
is; when men and women every¬ 
where, recognising the effect of wrong 
methods, will adopt no measures for 
their own advancement, or the 
advancement of their class, which 
do not promote the general good. 

When that day arrives, strife and 
wars, whether in the workshop, or on 
the battlefield, will have vanished 
like mist before the rising sun. 

A more enlightened understanding 
of the true relationship which each 
individual, class, and nation bears to 
others will have taken its place, with 
an enormous gain to human wellbeing. 

To encourage this wider and saner 
outlook upon life is the true 
raison d'etre of our Annual . We are 
convinced that the nation which 
will first reach the Promised Land, 
is the one which discovers that 
aggrandisement of self, apart from the 
good of others, is a form of ignorance; 
the true path to prosperity being that 
of service and self-unfoldment. 



From the painting bv Gnmberghe,! [Bv arrangement with Owners of Copyright. 

THE OUTLOOK 








EUBER/T. flu the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 

priestess a wailing thexne ol tender yearning and eternal farewell, that tears the heart-strings with pity and pathos ♦ a poet' 
inspired expression of sorrow. The attist has suggested finely the wonderful power of music to interpret hum tin lee bn 
when it transcends the range ol articulate statement. It may be of interest to add that the piece she is playing, from whit 
the picture Is named, is an exquisite imitation made up of i^hrases from Schubert's songs ; but not bv the Master thoutfi 
It appears in many editions of his works. Sir George Grove tells us it was written by one A. H. von Wevrauch'in rail 
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Art as a Spiritual 
Force. 


S OME of the later manifestations 
of Art have been so eccentric, 
so seemingly devoid of Beauty, 
and so altogether futile, that one is 
sometimes led to wonder if it has 
any serious purpose whatever, and 
to think that, in these strenuous 
and awful moments through which we 
are now passing, we ought to shut 
our eyes entirely to all its alluring 
charms and frivolities, and to 
refuse absolutely to have anything 
to do with such useless vanities and 
such expensive luxuries, which are 
fitting only in times of Peace—and 
then just for those who are especially 
cultivated and fortunate. 

But so universal is Art in its 
various manifestations that it is well 
to consider what constitutes it in 
its genuine form, and to see if it 
has not* even at the present moment, 
some message of great import, bearing 
upon the lives of all people, both 
rich and poor alike. 

From time immemorial the children 
of men have striven to express 
themselves in the various forms of 
Art. They have told stories in verse 
and set them to music, singing them 
with the exaltation of joy or the 
passion of sorrow. And because their 
words have sprung from the heart 
enflarned with love and enthusiasm, 
they have gushed forth with that 
spontaneous rhythm which is the 
essence of all true Art. Thus is it 
that they have touched the national 
consciousness, and by perpetuating, 
from one generation to another, the 
glorious deeds of their forefathers 
and heroes, they have infused into 
the Present the magnificence of the 
Past, so making it a great living 
Reality, creating the national pride 
and character, and thus building up 
the Life of growing generations. 
It is in this way that the work of 
the Artist becomes a national asset, 
and that by his power of entering 
the human heart he may, like the 
Piper of Loos, strike the buried 
chords of the heart, and, at the 
moment when everything seems lost, 
the Divine Spirit in Man may be 
brought from the depths, rising up 
with power to win both Victory and 
Triumph* 

The worker in the plastic Arts, 
though his ways and means must of 
necessity be different, may accomplish 
the very same thing as the story-teller 
and the bard. His work, like 
theirs, must be the spontaneous 
expression of something loved. 
The early beginnings of Art show 
this spontaneity always* It is the 
natural expression of intense and 
wholesome delight in the works of 
God’s creation* The drawings are 
by no means correct in every detail, 
but they are always true to the 
Spirit. This does not mean that the 
early Artist sought to express his 
idea of the subject without any 
regard to its actual appearance* 

It simply means that he had 
grasped his subject in all its entirety, 
and when opportunity permitted he 
would study the details so as to make 
his work as intelligible and rational 
as possible. The early Artist would 
never have attempted (as some of 
the more modem men have) to 
suggest the Spirit by ignoring the 


garment of its expression. To do so 
would have been guilty of pre- 
sumption, and the madness and 
folly which ignores the Godhead* 
But the early artist was a sane and 
joyous worshipper of Life, and, 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
his work was praise to his Creator* 
Love, Beauty, Joy. These were 
the mainsprings of his work. And 
thus must it always be in Art* 
That is why Religion has been the 


manifestation of morbid Thought 
and distorted Vision* 

But these things have neither 
part nor lot with true Art; for, as 
Bergson says, it is through rhythm 
and harmony that Art attains its 
true object; which, he tells us, is 
to put to sleep the active* or rather 
resistant, powers of our personality 
and thus bring us into a state of 
perfect responsiveness, ill which we 
realise the idea that is suggested to 
us and sympathise with the feeling 
that is expressed. It is when this 
perfect responsiveness has been 
attained that the Artist can make 
us see eye to eye with him, and that 
Art may achieve one of its highest 


Angelo, Correggio, and others), were 
content to embody their conceptions 
in the language which could be 
understood by their fellow men* 
And however great their conceptions 
might be, however vital and over- 
powering the ideas they would 
express, the forms they employ for 
this purpose are always simple and 
unaffected, showing that the Artist 
had reverently and faithfully studied 
the human form. He had no 
wish to create sensations by the 
production of figures unlike anything 
ever created. There was no need 
for this, for his aims and ideals were 
sufficiently great in themselves—so 
great, indeed, that they could only 
be adequately expressed by the 
human form at its best* And 
strength was displayed, not by the 
undue development of some few 
muscles at the expense of the rest, 
but by the light and vigour of the 
Spirit dominating a body of perfect 
proportion and health. Hence, 
originality was shown, not by depar¬ 
ture from the accepted Truth of the 
age or the medium of its expression, 
but by a dear vision of the one and 
a mastery over the other. Therefore* 
in all the works of these early 
Masters there is Beauty. The Beauty 
is certainly not always what we 
should nowadays admire* but we 
must be careful not to confuse 
Beauty with mere prettiness* The 
first is of the mind as well as of the 
body, and, if analysed, the reason or 
mind will perceive that it is in 
every way fitted for the expression 
of a life of nobility both in Thought 
and Deed* Prettiness, on the other 
hand, is a thing by itself. It has 
nothing to do with the mind, and it 
may in reality be utterly useless, or 
even harmful. It is the outcome of 
idle fancy, and we grow just as 
quickly tired of it as of all that is 
unnatural and flashy* Of true Beauty 
we never lire, and that is why the 
pictures of the Great Masters are 
loved better every time they are seen. 
Whatever our first impressions may 
be, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the dignity which is always displayed 
in these figures, and with the general 
balance and rhythm of the whole, not 
only in form, but also in design and 
colour* These pictures are* in fact, 
essentially beautiful. And though 
loving care has been bestowed upon 
the work, the sense of spontaneity 
is never lost. There is, in fact, a 
perfect balance shown in these 
things also. This harmony and 
balance was not thrust aside even 
if the idea to be expressed was some 
violent emotion of struggle or pain, 
and we can see that their efforts 
were not barren of results by the 
numerous paintings of Titian and 
others, by the Laocoon, that classic 
example of Struggle, and by the 
dying slave of Michael Angelo, 
in which case the Beauty of 
form makes us feel that even out 
of pain and death the Spirit will 
rise triumphant. 

To-day we still have men who can 
present to us the sublime and 
ancient truths as taught by the 
Old Masters; but, as time goes on* 
not only do the forms of Truth 
become more varied, but there is 
yet more Truth revealed unto those 
who are attuned to it, and more and 
more of the Kingdom of Earth is 
transformed and taken up into that 
of the Spirit* And so now, it is 
by many different forms of mystic 
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From the water-cotour painting by W* Lvc-Haiikey.J 

A PENSIVE 


[In the Glasgow Art Galltsry. 


MAIDEN, 


Ibis charming water-colour by one of our ablest living painters in that medium is 
primarily a beautiful decoration, lor Mr. Lce-Hankey is a subtle and delightful colourist. 
A clue to the human interest of the subject is provided by the sub-title—a nook 
that seemed for self-examination made." The little peasant maid is a child of solitude, 
a shy, half-wild thing, thinking her own thoughts and living her own life in communion 
with the beasts and birds ; and, like them, shrinking timidly from what is strange 
and unknown. Here in her quiet nook the picture suggests that she is engaged in 
meditation upon some difficult problem which has come into her life. Let us hope 
she will allow her intuition, rather than desire or emotion, to determine the decision. 


Mother of so much that is really 
great in Art, for it is Religion which 
teaches men to enter into that 
Kingdom of Truth and Reality 
where they may be face to face with 
Beauty, and know that it is far 
greater than any vanity of man’s 
invention. And whenever Art seeks 
to be independent of these things* 
and to rely for its merit upon 
technique alone, upon fantasy, 
brilliant llashiness, or any passing 
fashion, its strength degenerates into 
boldness (in the bad sense of the 
word), and its imaginative qualities 
become an eccentric vanity, or the 


aims, which is that of being a 
handmaid to Religion, in its deepest 
and widest sense. In all time of its 
power and prosperity. Art has 
succeeded in doing this* And by 
reflecting and throwing light upon 
the inward and spiritual teaching of 
the times in a manner pleasing both 
to the mind and the eye, it has 
brought people face to face with the 
Truth as revealed for the needs of 
each age. Thus, in the Middle Ages, 
Art takes up the accepted forms of 
Ecclesiastical Doctrine, and the great 
imaginative and Spiritual giants of 
the day (such as Da Vinci, Michel 
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Tills is a grand example of the work of the famous Dutch artist, who died in 
1911, full of yearn and honour, the acknowledged leader of his national school 
Israels was a poet. In his outlook there is always love, and charity, and prayer 
He sought no conscious dramatic effects in his art, but painted the people amongst 
whom lie lived in their ordinary lives and occupations ; investing the usual and the 
commonplace with deep interest ami rare charm. Here is a most delightful group 
of honest, wholesome, pretty little Dutch girls in their quaint caps, all sewing away 
seriously and faithfully, while the dear old lady at the window cuts out the garments. 


The picture is an illustration of the great national virtues of which Dutchmen are 
rightly proud : Industry and Thrift, The artist has rendered the group with 
such humour and sympathy that one cannot look on it without a smile, There is 
so much earnestness ; such preoccupation with and concentration on the work in hand. 
Each of these little women seems sewing for her very life. It is easy to see that 
the kindly old teacher is turning out pupils who will make good wives and mothers. 
The girls work with an air of dignity and responsibility that is quite maternal already. 
The cat adds a touch of quiet domesticity to the peaceful industry of the scene. 


loveliness that Art inspires us with 
the Beauty of Holiness, and is as 
a light to lighten our feet through 
the darkness of Time and Sense. 
And now, in the present struggle of 
the nations, when all the earth seems 
red with fury, it has shown us that 
Purity, Goodness, and even Love 
and Mercy, are still to he found, for 
it has looked forth from the night 
of Despair, and with the eyes of 
Faith and Hope it has perceived 
those episodes of Love and Courage 
which are the glory of our Manhood, 
and are as the jewels washed up by 
the storm. It has gathered them up, 
as it were, and by presenting them 
to us on canvas, in stone, or in verse, 
it has enriched us as a nation, for 
all times to come. Thus we have 
the bringing in of the wounded Lion, 
and Lavery’s wonderful painting of 
a typical hospital scene, showing 
how the Spiritual forces of Love, 
Skill, and Mercy, rise to meet and to 
stem the tide of Hate. Then there 
are those pictures of soldiers bravely 
singing as they march along, or helping 
a fallen comrade. And many others 
there are too, showing the human 
Spirit beautiful and triumphant in 
the midst of Life and Death. Thus 
is it that Art has once more risen to 
the occasion, and become the medium 
of Hope and Gladness. 


But Art may take as her theme 
subjects which are remoter from the 
actions of men. or from any actual 
teaching. It is, in fact, peculiarly 
within the sphere of Painting and 
Sculpture to be the handmaid of 
“simple Beauty and nought else.” 
And it is often then that it reaches 
its highest measure of perfection. 
By stating some fact of Beauty, 
simply and truthfully, the Artist can 
not only make us see eye to eye 
with him, and bring to our notice 

" things which we have passed 
perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see,” 
but also, by imprisoning upon canvas 
some transient Beauty of a moment’s 
duration, he may present to his 
fellow men things which they could 
never see for themselves—visions 
which may be grasped only by the 
keenest of eyes and the greatest and 
purest of hearts, it is not only 
visions like those of the Angels of 
Mons (a subject worthy of the 
highest effort) which many are unable 
to see for themselves, but also those 
scenes of mystic light upon rivers 
and seas, such as that given us by 
Robert Herdman in his picture of 
“ Evening,” and McTaggart, in his 
“ Coming of St. Columba.” 

Then there is that Beauty of 
movement, and the changing grace 
of the human form, as depicted by 


John Lavery in his wonderful 
paintings of Pavlova. This subject, 
so subtle and so etherial, must, like 
the magic scenes of mountain mists 
and rivers of Light, be first fixed 
upon canvas by some Elder Brother 
of the great family before it can be 
fully grasped by those who as yet 
are undeveloped and untutored. 
In the same way, it is by Portraiture 
that we aTe drawn more closely to, 
and are taught to understand and 
appreciate, some great man or some 
noble woman. In a really good 
portrait, such as that of Carlyle (a 
reproduction of this picture will be 
found on page 138). by Whistler, 
we are taken into the very atmos- 
phere ot the man, and in this 
case, that invisible reality of the 
Soul has somehow been transferred 
to the canvas. And that Spiritual 
Reality which lies behind all Form 
has been expressed, not by ignoring 
that other reality of the flesh, but 
by a complete grasp of the whole, 
both inwardly and outwardly. It 
would seem that the miracle of this 
picture has been worked by its 
perfect balance both of tone and form. 
One touch of colour too high would 
have kiiled that subtle quality of 
the Soul, and one touch less strong 
won 1 have left the picture a blur 
m if making ot it that living 


Reality which it is. Here again, as 
in the works of the Old Masters, we 
see that strength is obtained by the 
rhythm and balance of the whole, 
and not by the over-statement of 
any one part. Further, it is not 
any flashiness or eccentricity which 
attracts us, but the skilful craftsman¬ 
ship and true expression of a subject 
really great. 

Enough has now been said to show 
that true Art is not an eccentric 
display of colour or a curious language 
with nothing in particular or vital 
to say. Nor is it only an amusement 
for wealthy idlers in times of Peace. 
But it is something which touches 
the lives of all. And even now, in 
this hour of universal anguish, we 
may turn to it not only for wholesome 
pleasure and recreation, but also for 
Hope and Inspiration. True Art, 
indeed, is a symbol of the Spirit as 
perceived by men of Vision. It cheers 
the faint - hearted and weary, en¬ 
larging and beautifying the lives 
of ordinary men and women. 
It is a Spiritual leaven upon 
earth, a leaven of Strength and 
Grace, and a hymn of Praise, 
it is the way into that world where 
is the changeless Beauty of the 
Deathless Spirit behind the Form. 

Hilda m. Burn. 
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The Song of my 
Love to Germany. 

[This reply to the Hymn of Hate is 
inscribed to the singer of the Hymn, 
whose name, for very love's sake, 1 
withhold from Hie gaze of my readers.] 

i. 

T HOU hast sung to me thy hymn 
of Hate, my brother, now 
shall I chant to thee my 
song of Love. 

And my song of Love shall prevail 
over thy hymn of Hate,and the worlds 
of men and gods shall proclaim me 
to be the master-singer, inasmuch as 
in my song is a truer and sweeter 
human note than in thine, 

2 . 

And by the power of my song 1 
shall subdue thee unto the dominion 
of my King of Righteousness, and 
thou shalt become the most willing 
and most obedient subject of my 
Prince of Peace ; and thou shalt yet 
serve him more faithfully than 1 have 
served him. 

% 

By Love I shall heal thy soul of its 
frenzy. By Love [ shall deliver thy 
mind from thy self-created madness. 

For it is not really my brother 
who sings +his hymn of Hate, but 
an evil thing who obsesses thy 
fair soul. 

Therefore thy hymn of Hate hurts 
me not. Nay, but 1 find in it a 
certain comfort for to me it isTa 
sure sign that thy madness is passing 
from thee. 

For a hale, such as this, only 
comes to the soul or conscious state 
of man or society when it is about to 
pass away. It is the shriek of its 
death agony; it is the sore crying 
of its last struggle. 

4 - 

My brother, rny own brother, son 
of my own Father, son of my own 
Mother I will to thee now the best 
that can be given thee of Heaven. 
And tliou knowest, sure as I chant 
to thee my love, so sure would 1 
serve thee in the best way 1 can. 

And no better way can l see to 
serve thee well and for thy good, 
even now in this the’ hour of thy 
dire need, than to seek to save thee 
from thyself. 

For thou hast generated a false 
self, thou hast created a hideous 
thing, a monster of death, a phantom 
of hell—an image who is verily a 
masquerade of thy true Self, a 
fiction of thy lower nature, a creation 
of all thy unworthinesses. 

Unreal, yea, a lie is the very 
existence of this eidolon, yet hath it 
the power to destroy thee. 

Strong Inis the monster grown, and 
already it is strangling thee, yes, 
even thee, my brother. 

Yet is thy virtue, yet is thy 
virility, yet is thy strength, and 
thy strength alone, in its clutch. 

For thou hast long time nourished 
it well and right willingly on the 
finest elements of thy human soul 
and body. 

5 - 

0 Brother, know that this self- 
engendered, self - nourished mon¬ 
strosity obsesses thy fair manhood, 
deludes with foolish imaginings thy 
true, thy native mentality, puffs 
up with vanity thy soul, possesses 
with an insane pride thy whole 
nature. 

Knowing that its will is, and can 
only be, to destroy thee. Its desire 
is. and can only be, to lure thee unto 
its hell- to win thee for its devouring. 


6. 

O Brother, my own Brother, child 
of the one Mother, son of the one 
Father, during these woeful months 
I have sent thee Love, ay, the best 
love that one human soul can send 
to another. 

And 1 know that this love shall 
find thee, 1 know that it shall 
save thee, l know that it shall slay 
thy destroyer, 1 know that it shah 
set thee free. 


7. 

Hear my chant, my Brother; for 
if thou wilt only listen to it for a 
little lime thou wilt perceive in its 
harmony the note of the Christ- 
melody, and thy malady will pass 
from thee, and thou shall be healed. 

Hear my song, my Brother. It is 
the song of thy lover. 

Surely, surely, thou cans! now 
feel how great and true is my love 
of thee. 

James L. McBeth Bain. 


The Little Pathway 
through the Wood. 

L I TIT E sister of mine, the grey 
cloaked world 

^ Has thrown her shadowed 
mantle round your heart, 
And every memory of sunlit days 
is bitter-sweet to you. 

Come, little sister, for I will not 
blind your eyes 
With Joy's bright radiance, 

But we will pass together over 
wind-swept ways 
In search of Peace. 

Tear-wef and broken are the rust- 
brown fronds of bracken. 

That in the sunny hours of yesterday 


Were tilled with the sap of sweet 
uplifted hope. 

Little sister, do you miss the uni or- 
gotten beauty of aspiring thoughts, 

Radiant with the coursing fire of 
fresh green life ? 

0 let your feet press tenderly on 
rusty, broken bracken— 

All that is left of hopes and prayers 
and tears— 

Those little dead selves of day-long 
pain. 

Little sister of mine, look up—not 
down!— 

They have but died to build a 
greater hope— 

To raise a purer prayer: 

They are but seed of tears that 
leave no furrow in the heart, 

That neither scourge nor burn, 

For they are shed for the loveless 
and the little wearying ones. 

Soon shall the spiralled curl ot 
bracken bud press through the 
brown earthbed— 


Unnoticed, save perhaps by one 
or two more clear-eyed than the 
rest— 

So humbly dressed in grey-furred 
cloak. 

Yet holding in its secret heart 
The promise of that harmony of green 
That soon shall change the winter's 
russet frown. , , . 

Little sister of mine, across the 
sodden brackened earth 
Beauty is singing as we go, 

And Hope uprises in her shimmering 
gown. . * . 

Already we have passed by heather 
ways 

To find a little beaten track half 
hidden by the straggling dumps 
That trespass lazily. Soberly clad 
in constant green. 


Yet here and there the heather 
bears a purple bell 
That speaks of the glory of the 
summer dress. 

See, little sister, how the myriad 
drops 

Have jewelled every winter twig 
and bough. 

Tears, do you say ?—They speak to 
you of tears ? 

Ah, little sister of mine, not tears 
But wells of living Light that soothe 
and heal, . . , 

Over the upland sweep we pass— 
You and I, little sister, so close in 
thought 

To where the wood is calling with 
her dim mysterious cry. 

“ Come unto me,” she whispers, 

“ From the windy paths and open 
storm-swept ways, 

Where the Wings of Peace are broken 
and her breath is spent. 

Come to the Silence of my 
columned aisles, 

And be at rest.” 

Husht is the crying Voice from 
the North, 

Of the Wild Grey Child who cannot 
pass within the Temple of the 
Wood. 

Vainly he surges, yet he can but raise 
A murmured hymn of sighs from 
every Pine, 

Whose canopy shuts out unruly sound. 
There is a flutter of innumerous wings. 
Wliile every little woodland flute is 
crammed with melody :— 

Then falls a hush. , , 

Little sister of mine, the Feet of Peace 
Have pressed a path, and left 
remembrance here. , . . 

Closely we pass, so narrow is the way 
That only those who love may 
walk thereon— 

Just those who love. Little sister 
of mine, 

1 thought the Breath of Peace just 
stirred your hair. « ♦ . 

We will not leave this little path 
where only those who love may 
walk 

So closely side by side, ♦ . . 

See where the sun is breaking through. 
Gilding the coppered stem of every 
waiting pine, 

Beyond there lies a little open glade. 
Set like a shrine within the heart 
of all. 

And there a Woman stands in 
garments flushed with rose, 

Her arms outspread in welcome of 
all little ones who love. 

Sister of mine, we will not fear, 

For we have trod the little path 
where only those who love may 
walk. . . . 

Lay down your burden here, that 
she may bless. . . . 

Her voice is soft as a summer breath 
that stirs the yellow corn, 

Pure as a little new-born stream 
that leaps down the side of the 
hill, 

Tender as the tones of one who 
speaks to one alone. . . . 

“ Little sister of All, 

I watched you tread the little path 
within the wood, 

Where only those who love may 
walk so closely side by side. 

I know your Quest, but you must 
give, not seek to take— 

For Sacrifice is but the making 
sacred of a Pearl 
By giving it to others, 

And a Pearl of Seven Pearls is 
White-winged Peace, ...” 

The setting sun has crowned you 
with her fiery cross. 

0 little sister of mine, all Peace 
is yours. , , * 

Dorothy Grenside. 




[Copyright—Frost & Reel. Ltd. 
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NOW CAME STILL EV'NING ON 


scent of the trees standing so erect and tall. The *' sayling pines " old Spenser 
called them, for in them the poet's eye saw masts of great ships bearing sails 
to waft men to far countries. From the firwood carried by the solitary figure in 
the middle distance we know that it is autumn, and that the storms of winter are 
at hand—- Hl When wind, that grand old harper, smites his thunder-harp of pines. 
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Recuperative Possibilities 
After the War. 


ECAUSE to every ^.purpose 

[~j there is time and judgment, 
therefore the misery of war 
is great upon him for he knoweth 
not that which shall be, for who can 
tell him how it shall be, there is no 
discharge in that war.” So wrote 
the unknown author of Ecclesiastes, 
and his gloomy forebodings find an 
echo in the hearts of many people 
as they look towards the future. 
An d, indeed, the disastrous experiences 
of our own country, in the period 
succeeding the great French wars of 
one hundred years ago, may well 
fill the minds of men with painful 
apprehension. 

For at least twenty years after 
Waterloo the misery of the working 
classes was beyond description 
and endurance. Famine and pesti¬ 
lence made repeated raids on each 
unit of the United Kingdom. 
Bread “ riots,” mutinies, conspiracies, 
rick burnings, were frequent and 
widespread. Agricultural labourers 
could not provide their families with 
bread, and the town workers often 
starved from lack of work. The condi¬ 
tion of the masses was deplorable to 
the last degree. The Poor Law broke 
down under its load. 

The question which a thoughtful 
lover of England may well ask to-day 
is, “ Will the same distress and 
misery and want and social horror 
and wTeckage dog our footsteps when 
this gigantic struggle is brought to 
its inevitable end ? ” “He knoweth 
not that which shall be for who can 
tell him how it shall be ? ” 

But a careful study of our nationa 
circumstances, conditions, and re¬ 
sources leads me to the conclusion 
that no such evil future need await us. 
A hundred years ago the population 
of the United Kingdom was one-third 
the present, whilst the computed 
wealth per head in 1815 was as one 
to three in 1916. The end of the 
French wars found the national debt 
standing at £601,000,000; the end 
of this war will probably find us 
with a debt of £5,400,000,000, so we 
shall be just as heavily weighted as 
our ancestors—neither more nor less. 

Now, it is undeniable that, not¬ 
withstanding the huge debt, in the 
thirty years following the great war, 
British commerce and manufacturing 
industries expanded with almost 
incredible speed. And yet—and yet 
—there was “no discharge in that 
war ” for the poor, the oppressed, the 
disinherited. In those “ good old 
times ” wealth accumulated and men 
decayed. The reasons for this curious 
contradiction are not far to seek. 
The vast changes in the new 
organisation of industry, synchronis¬ 
ing with the growth of mechanical 
invention and the expansion of 
foreign trade, fortunately provided 
fresh financial resources which pre¬ 
vented England from succumbing to 
the despotism of Napoleon, but the 
capitalistic abuses consequent on this 
industrial revolution created evils of 
a grievous kind. Sudden and violent 
economic changes invariably do work 
mischief. 

The financial benefits accruing 
from the changed industrial con¬ 


ditions enriched the manufacturing 
classes, but the goods that were 
cheapened by the new inventions 
were commodities of which the 
working-man was but a small 
consumer, whilst the Corn Laws 
prevented him from getting cheaply 
the bread on which the bulk of his 
scanty wages were spent. The greater 
part of the burden of the taxation 
necessary to pay the interest on the 
vast national debt was placed on to 
the shoulders of the masses of the 
people. In that golden age of 
individualism, “ Each for himself 


and the devil take the hindermost ” 
received ample expression .in our 
fiscal arrangements, and more than 
ample expansion in the new world of 
capitalistic enterprise. The State 
consoled itself for the unjust incidence 
of its taxes by the maintenance of a 
Poor Law system which robbed its 
alleged beneficiaries of their inde¬ 
pendence and sapped their vigour, 
whilst the capitalistic employer did 
not hesitate to subordinate the well¬ 
being of his workpeople to his own 
desire for gain. 

To these evii political and economic 
conditions, and not primarily to the 
heavy national debt, must be attri¬ 
buted the poverty and sorrow' of the 


British people in the period succeeding 
that great struggle for European 
freedom which ended in the downfall 
of Napoleon, 

The lamentable years of political 
unrest and economic distress from 
1815 to 18)5 were indeed the fruits 
of faulty statesmanship, of imperfect 
knowledge of economic science, of 
political stupidity and selfishness, of 
financial wickedness in high places, 
of a cruel and cynical individualism 
No such disasters need befall us if 
we are wiser in our day and generation. 
Our rulers will not be allowed to 
commit the same blunder of imposing 
the burden of the debt on the classes 
least able to bear it. On the contrary, 
the payment of the annual revenue 
of £600,000.000 which will be 
necessary after the war, will be the 
ransom the possessing classes will 


have to pay lor their possessions. 
And it may well be that the com¬ 
pulsory assumption of this liability 
by the wealthy will not only relieve 
the indigence of the poor and cure 
the indigestion of the rich, but prove 
the greatest stimulus to rapid 
industrial recuperation. Before the 
war, luxury and self-indulgence 
permeated great numbers of our 
people. After the war, simple living 
and self-denial will be the imperatives 
imposed on us all by the inevitably 
heavy taxation. This will be alto¬ 
gether to the good, for the lessened 
demand for luxuries will divert the 
attention of the community to the 
growing and making and selling of 


things that are useful. Thereby 
a large amount of capita! and 
material will be set free, and thus 
both will became more plentiful 
and cheaper. 

As the demand for superfluities 
diminishes, the supply of necessaries 
will be increased, and the buying 
power of the poor will be raised, for 
the non-producers at each end of 
the social scale will become less 
numerous. The burden of the great 
debt will not overwhelm the people 
as it did in the early years of last 
century, for the readjustment of the 
standards of living amongst the 
well-to-do will provide the interest on 
the debt, and incidentally stimulate 
the most advantageous forms of 
trade and commerce by concentrating 
industry on the real wants of the 
community. Again, there are vast 
latent resources of wealth in men 
and machinery and methods, which 
have never been utilised, vast stores 
of energy and capacity which have 
run to waste. These reserves of 
intangible but all-important capita! 
will need to be mobilised. 

Before the war, it must be 
admitted, the British employer and 
the British workman were suffering 
from fatty degeneration of the will 
to work. The easy-going methods of 
the past will have to be foresworn 
and vigorous labour substituted. 
From a comparison of the figures of 
production per wage-earner per year 
in England, Germany, and the 
United States, based upon wholesale 
prices practically identical in each 
country, it would appear that the 
American and German workers’ out¬ 
put in many industries is considerably 
more than double that of his British 
colleague. This unpleasant truth 
must be attributed iargely to the 
fact that, on the whole, business 
management and manufacturing 
ability—apart from the exceptional 
man or concern—were more fully 
developed and applied both in Ger¬ 
many and the United States than 
in England. 

The re-creation of the national 
capital wasted in the war can 
only be achieved by an enormously 
increased output of the goods and 
services which represent wealth, and 
the onus of securing that great 
increase in production will lie upon 
the directing and controlling powers 
in the world of industry. Our 
captains of industry are already 
realising the necessity of applying 
science—in all its forms—to industry, 
and will not be lacking in energy, 
initiative, enterprise, and knowledge. 

But the task of re-building Britain’s 
fortunes will need to be shared by 
the workers themselves. Many work¬ 
men cannot get it out of their heads 
that there is a fixed demand for any 
commodity, and imagine that if 
production is expedited employment 
is lessened. They will surely learn 
that demand expands indefinitely 
with cheapness, and that lowering the 
cost of production consequently in¬ 
creases employment, and ultimately 
raises wages. They forget that the 
one element more than any other 
which differentiates civilised from 
uncivilised countries - prosperous 
from poverty-stricken peoples—is 
that the average man in the one is 
five or six times as productive as 
the other. 

Trade Unions have played a great 
and beneficent part in the life of 
the country, but of recent years 
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Victory over Circumstances. 


they have adopted a policy of 
limiting the output of each man, 
with the idea of finding employment 
for all their members. That poliev, 
based on a fundamental fallacy, will, 
if not modified, ruin the industries 
of the country and the Unions 
themselves. After the war, with all 
its lessons and portents, a new 
conception of Trades Unionism will 
arise which, instead of seeking to 
guard the position of its members 
by limiting output, will seek to 
increase wages by raising output. 
If by the exercise of goodwill and 
good sense we can get Labour and 
Capital to settle the problems of 
industry in a spirit of sweet reason¬ 
ableness and understanding compre¬ 
hension, if only we can induce 
employers to apprehend Adam 
Smith’s doctrine of “the economy 
of high wages,” and workmen to 
abandon the policy of limiting 
output, we shall have a general 
increase of wealth and advance in 
wages, and our “ discharge from this 
war ” will be signed, sealed, and 
delivered. 

In this imperfect attempt to 
envisage the future, [ have dealt 
only with the problems of material 
recovery from the blight of war. 
But I am not forgetful of the fact 
that in the coming years the greater 
need of humanity will lie in the 
realm of spiritual and moral recupera¬ 
tion. What shall it profit a nation 
if it gain the whole world and lose 
its own soul ? The war will leave 
behind it bitter memories and corrod¬ 
ing suspicions. The finer senses have 
been blunted, the baser passions 
inflamed. The idealist, with his 
hopes of a brotherhood which 
would make mankind a family 
and the world a neighbourhood, 
has been laid low. Abou Ben 
Adhem has suffered the fate of 
Humpty Dumpty. 

The rainbow vision of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, has dissolved 
into a vapour, which has found its 
way into the gutter. The Peaks in 
Darien are deserted. But it is 
impossible to believe that the spirit 
of hate can permanently abide in the 
hearts of men—it is impossible to 
believe that Hope’s last string has 
been broken, and that the enthusiasm 
of humanity has been everlastingly 
quenched. 

One by one the lovers of men, 
the lovers of the Son of Alan, 
the dreamers, the idealists, the 
believers, will steal forth silently 
again to their watch towers, straining 
their eyes for the coming of the 
promise of the day. By and by, for 
them the darkness will grow less 
dense, there will be a radiance on 
the distant hills, the mists will 
become tinged with gold. And a yet 
happier generation will, perhaps after 
many weary years, witness the dawn 
of the day of a universal and abiding 
peace. And of this blood-drenched, 
smoke-environed world of ours, it 
shall yet be said, “ The planet now 
doth, like a garment, wear the 
beauty of the morning.” 

Benjamin S. Johnson, 


E often hear dissatisfied 
people blaming circum¬ 
stances or environment for 
their colourless or otherwise dis¬ 
appointing lives ; for their inability 
to fulfil their ideals; to gather 
happiness for themselves, or to 
radiate it upon others. 

But in reality external conditions 
have no power to limit our happiness, 
beyond that with which we ourselves 
invest them. 

It is our attitude that makes the 
whole difference; whether we elect 
to be slaves or masters. 

In a book of one of our great 
modern thinkers occurs a beautiful 
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allegory, in which man is represented 
as being challenged to battle 
by Satan—Good, disguised in the 
form of Evil—and though putting 
up a valiant fight, being slain 
by his great opponent again and 
again. 

And it is said that <fi the pains 
which he endured in one body were 
powers he wielded in the next, until 
at length lie stood in a perfect 
invulnerable body,” exultant with 
pride and joy. 

Then Satan, assuming his^true 
form, and all his fearsomeness 
vanishing, said to his erstwhile 


adversary, “ 1 love thee,” and bore 
him up and up until they stood 
together in Paradise. 

We have much to learn from that 
allegory: for one thing, not to sit 
down cravenly under our troubles 
and difficulties—which are just oppor¬ 
tunities for us to grow stronger— 
but to accept the challenge fearlessly, 
in the full confidence that we can win 
through in the long run. And again, 
to look ever for the good that 
underlies all appearance of evil, both 
in events and human personalities, 
until at last it comes forth to bless 
us, as it surely will. 

We need never for a moment pity 


PROVENCAL WINTER. 


ourselves as being helpless victims 
of circumstances; temporary sufferers 
we may be, but always possessed of 
the power to triumph in that secret 
source of infinite strength which is 
the divine life in each soul. 

We have all helped to shape our 
environment, and we can begin to 
better it as soon as we will, by letting 
the Light within us cast its halo of 
love around. 

The slights, or other unkindness 
that we fancy people may have 
shown us, or the sharp temper of 
someone we live with, has most 
probably been encouraged to manifest 


in our presence by our own negative 
qualities. 

Or perhaps the grievance is that 
we have so few friends. Is it not 
that the beautiful soul qualities that 
draw great love from others are as 
yet awaiting development in us ? 

Or again, we may have a mind that 
adores the beautiful, and we are 
condemned, we say. to pass our lives 
among such unpleasing surroundings. 

Well, if this be the case, depend 
upon it we are not yet ready for the 
external manifestation of beauty for 
which we are so pining, for it will 
come to us directly we are. 

Let us content ourselves for a 
little while with tenderly nurturing 
the embryo of true beauty in the 
heart, and, to help its unfoldment 


[In the Glasgow Art Gallery. 


shed all the beauty we can upon 
other lives, instead of searching for 
it so earnestly for ourselves. For 
many whilst stooping in that search 
for personal gratification have missed 
the sunset glory that was shining 
around them. 

Indeed, the possibility of happiness 
lies with all of us, but as the first 
step towards its possession we need 
to know that our destiny is in our 
own keeping and that we have within 
ourselves the power to lift that night¬ 
mare of being slaves to the circum¬ 
stances that surround us. 

Eleanor M. Warren. 


Mr. La Thangue has been called our English Lepage, and some idea why may be gathered by comparing tills example of 
his work with the beau til u l " Pauvre Fauvetta ** by the French Master reproduced oil page 160. The art of both Ends 
its chief inspiration in rustic subjects, treated in a way essentially actual and realistic, and with the strictest attention to 
the atmospheric environment of figures and landscape. In sunny southern France Mr. La Thangue has long been at home. 
He has lived amongst the good Provencal folk and seen their lives of unending toil, only mitigated by their natural gaiety 
of spirit. It Is a land with a great historical past, having an ancient tongue of its own, one of the six principal branches 
of Latin speech. It has a climate almost African in character; a burning summer and a temperate winter. Under the fierce 
sun of July the heat melts the very resin in the painter's brushes as he works in the open. In winter Nature is more 
reasonable, and Provence is then a land of fruit and flowers, of blue skies and balmy air. In this splendid picture we 
see an orange orchard, with a sun-burnt peasant woman gathering the golden fruit near a great rose-bush in full bloom. 

It is a glimpse of the rich profusion and glowing colour of an earthly Paradise, 
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Thomas Carlyle’s Portrait 


T HE lines beneath the portrait 
—which appeared many years 
ago in the Westminster 
Gazette —finely express the significance 
of this :great portrait; one of the 
most faithful and pathetic renderings 
of Old Age of our time, or of any time. 
It is a vision of Light at Eventide; 
of Port after stormy seas. The 
famous historian and sage sat to 
Whistler in i$74 9 in his seventy-ninth 


“ The furrowed, rough-hewn, rugged face 
The lank ungainly, shrunken form ; 
The runner wearied of his race, 

The vessel battered by the storm, 

year. Although he had seven years 
more to live, yet even then his life- 
work was done, the message he came 
to deliver was spoken. 

He is shown to us sitting, tranquil, 
brooding, dignified ; the fiery intellect 
that had poured forth upwards of 
forty volumes of preaching and 
prophecy resting after its exertions. 
The fires have burnt low; the 
torrent of passionate reproof and 
scathing invective has abated. 
Traces of the struggle clearly remain 
in the grim lines of the battered face 


and the light in xhe undimmed eye; 
but the attitude is that of one who 
is weary: who, having fought a good 
fight, takes “ ease after warre.” 

Of the supreme art of this cherished 
masterpiece it is not possible here to 
speak at length. It is one of the 
very finest productions of the genius 
of the brilliant and wayward Anglo- 
American Master, who lived and 
worked for the best part of his life 


The pathos of the pi aided knees, 

The straggling hair, the feeble- hand ; 
His cup is empty save the lees, 

Ills glass holds but a grain of sand. 

in a cloud of strife and misunder¬ 
standing, very largely of his own 
creating. No one can fail to see the 
quiet severe grace of the portrait, 
or the superb balance of its arrange¬ 
ment, in which the prints upon the 
wall and the artist’s signature behind 
the sitter play such important parts. 
Above all, there is the restrained, 
sombre scheme of greys in which it 
is painted; so instinctively appro¬ 
priate to the dignity of the subject, 
and from which arises the emotional 
mood of the portrait, that feeling it 


expressed so well of the lonely old age 
of one of the greatest Masters of the 
English tongue. It is worth men¬ 
tioning, perhaps, that this portrait 
possesses the curious quality of 
appearing to the spectator to be 
life-size, though actually less. 

Many good stories are told about 
the creation and subsequent adven¬ 
tures of the picture. Carlyle was a 
restless and impatient sitter, and 
Whistler an exasperating and dilatory 
painter. The Sage formed the im¬ 
pression that the artist wasted a 


Yet far beyond the narrow frame. 

Clear to the wide untroubled skies. 

He looks, unheeding praise or blame. 
With calm, unconquerable eyes/"—13,0. 

good deal of time without apparent 
progress, and urged him to use 
larger brushes, so that he could get 
on with it. Whistler, of course, did 
things in his own way, letting the 
old man talk, but paying no attention 
to him whatever. It is said that 
Carlyle once met a young girl 
coming to sit as he was leaving, and, 
thinking of what was before her, 
shook his head sadly and muttered, 
“ b / lassie ! Puir lassie ! ” 

No consideration of the picture 
would be complete without mention 


of the importance of the artist’s 
career of its acquisition by the City 
of Glasgow, it was the first picture 
for which Whistler ever received 
£1,000; its purchase was the first 
public recognition of his art in 
Great Britain, and the first official 
demand for one of his pictures 
anywhere. The eternal credit for this 
enlightened recognition of a great 
artist belongs to the Glasgow 
Councillors, who carried through the 
purchase in spite of the usual heated 
protests from indignant ratepayers. 
Offered to the National Portrait 
Gallery, the portrait had been 
contemptuously declined by the 
Director of the day. Those with 
greater discernment deserve the re¬ 
ward, and undoubtedly this record 
of a great Scotsman is in the right 
place in the city on the Clyde, 
which honoured itself by seeking to 
do him honour. 

The adventures of City Fathers 
amongst pictures are often amusing, 
and Whistler himself used to relate a 
humorous—though not ill-humoured 
—version of the visit of the deputa¬ 
tion from the Council to arrange the 
purchase. Like good business men. 
they tried to cheapen the price. 
One gentlemen remarked that a 
thousand pounds seemed excessive, 
seeing that the figure was not even 
life-size. Whistler answered with a 
characteristic epigram : " But, you 
know, few men are life-size.” In tile 
and they paid the artist his price 
like gentlemen, and secured the 
picture. And Glasgow knows that 
it could have twenty times that 
price to-day, if it is tired of the 
bargain. W. H. B. 

--=*£--- 

They’re 
Winners All. 

H E shall be wise 

Whose will is firmly fixed on good ; 
Yet who, when ignorance deceives 
Doth sometimes trip and fall. 

He only falls to rise. 

Each time the stronger in resolve, 

That WISDOM—the pearl of greatest pi ice- — 
Shall still he won l 
And though its cost be truly great 
In sacrifice, 

That man' js wise, 

AND HE SHALL WIN I 

He shall be strong 

Who daily undismayed toils on, 

Fearless of pain or sorrow. 

Born of wrong. 

Who does his best, and fails as oft, 

Yet, scorning discouragement, 

At night doth face each day's mistakes 
And re-determines he will do 
A BETTER BEST TO-MORROW l True 
That man grows strong. 

HE'S BOUND TO WIN. 

He shall be free 

Who when fast bound by errors' chain 
Still dares to trust his God I 
—And waiteth patiently'. 

Then cheer O heart distressed ! 

Earth's darkest night can ne'er withstand 
The gentle dawning of the morn I 
Soon shall a new day break for thee, 

And in Hs light and gladness 
Thou SHALT go free! 

WATT THEN, AND WIN. 

Alt reach the goal 

Who closely watch their guiding star, 

And swerving ne'er to right or left 
Press onward to the end. 

Life's path at time seems long and drear 
to every soul; 

But those who steadily pursue 
THAT PATH 

With faith and purpose firm, 

—Despite the trials which befall, 

I say THEY'RE WINNERS ALL ! 
THEY'LL REACH THE GOAL 

Peter Lion* 



l-rom the pamtiug by James McNeill Whistler.] 


[In the Glasgow Art Gallery. 
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Walt Whitman and the 

American Civil War, 
186 1 


** ¥ GREET you at the beginning 
of a great career, which yet 
must have had a long fore¬ 
ground somewhere for such a start/' 
This is how Emerson addressed 
Whitman when he published his 
first book. The sage of Concord 
was never more wise than when he 
recognised Walt Whitman as a 
comrade whose vision was as far- 
reaching as his own. When Whitman 
found his message rejected, he went 
off to the Long Island shore to 
enquire of his own soul what had 
best be done. “ 1 came back to 
New York with the confirmed 
resolution to go on with my poetic 
enterprise in my own way.” 

Continuing to live with his mother 
in Brooklyn, he at once began to 
write new poems, and by the summer 
of the following year, 1856, was 
ready to bring out his second edition ; 
one of the poems, written immediately 
after his return from Peconie Bay, 
was called “ Song of the Open Road.” 

'■ Afoot and lighthearted f l take to the 
open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me leading 
wherever I choose. 

Henceforth I ask not good fortune, I 
myself am good fortune, 

Henceforth I whimper no more* postpone 
no more, need nothing, 

Done with indoor complaints, libraries 
querulous criticisms, 

Strong and content 1 travel the open road. " 

1 wish l could give the whole of this 
long poem, which is vibrant through¬ 
out with the consciousness of the 
divine destiny of the human race. 

" All parts away for the progress of souls, 
All religion, all solid things, arts, 
governments— 

All that was, or is apparent upon this 
globe or any globe, falls into niches and 
corners before the procession of souls 
Along the grand roads of the Universe." 
Now for a glimpse of Walt Whitman 
as he appeared to those who knew 
him in daily life; one of his fellow- 
boarders says: 41 We all liked the 
man, he never complained of feeling 
ill or out of sorts, he used no tobacco 
or wine—-a clean man physically and 
morally*” in H. B. Bum's life 
of the poet is printed a vow 
found in one of Walt's note-books: 

“ April 16th, 1861* I have this day, 
—this hour, resolved to inaugurate 
for myself a pure, perfect, sweet, 
clean - blooded robust body — by 
ignoring all drinks but milk and 
water, and all fat meats, late 
suppers, etc. * * * A cleansed 
spiritualised body.” 

William O'Connor, one of Whit* 
man's staunchest friends, wrote a 
pamphlet called The Good Grey Poet 
to vindicate not only the man, 
whom he considered unjustly treated 
by a Government official, but also 
to show that the act of dismissing 
the poet was an outrage upon the 
“ liberty of literature.” He begins 
the pamphlet by describing Whit¬ 
man's persona! appearance, and how 
Lincoln, seeing him for the first time, 
said, in his quaint sweet tone, 

“ Well, he looks like a Man.” Then 
follows a portrayal of the poet's 
character. 1 can only give a few 
lines to show you what O'Connor 


1 8 6 4 . 


thought of the man so summarily 
dismissed for daring to Write Leaves 
of Grass , “ Whatever may be the 

verdict of the present, sure am I that 
hereafter . . * when Bull Run, and 
Shiloh and Port Hudson, when 
Vicksburg, Stone River and Fort 
Donelson, when Pea Ridge and 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg and the 
Wilderness * * * and all the battles 
for the life of the Republic against 
her internal foe, are gathered up in 
accumulated terraces of struggle upon 
the mountain of history . . . the 
men and women of America will love 
to gaze upon the stalwart form of 


their good grey poet, bending to 
heal the hurts of their wounded, and 
soothe the souls of their dying, * . .” 

Dr* Bucke, a Canadian physician, 
who had for long known Whitman 
and his writings* visited the poet 
in 1877* Walt had returned from 
Washington after his three years' 
war service a physical wreck; his 
robust health broken down by 
paralysis, the after-effect of the 
nervous strain so long and cheerfully 
sustained* Up to the age r -one 
Whitman had not knuwi, a day's 
illness. The doctor tells us that 
he was amazed by Whitman's 


beautiful, majestic appearance, and 
the gracious air of purity which 
surrounded and permeated him. 
The interview was but brief, and 
Whitman said nothing worthy of 
note; yet Dr. Bucke says: “It 
seemed to me at the time that he 
was actually a god, in some sense 
clearly and entirely preternatural.” 

We must retrace our steps to see 
what Whitman was doing when the 
Secession War broke out of the black 
and ominous clouds of discontent 
which had been gathering for some 
time on the Southern horizon. If he 
can be said to have had any regular 
occupation during the years i860 
and 1861 it was that of acting as 
nurse to disabled bus drivers, many 
of whom he knew personally; for 
he loved to consort with men who 
gained their livelihood in the open air. 
Bus and engine drivers, ferry men 
and sailors, knew him as their 


comrade. In Diary Leaves we find 
the following entry, under the title 
“Sources of Character” “ I esti¬ 
mate three leading sources, and 
formative stamps to my character— 
the maternal nativity stock brought 
from the far away Netherlands—-the 
subterranean tenacity and central 
bony structure which 1 get from my 
paternal English elements, and the 
combinations of my Long Island 
birth-spot, sea shores — childhood 
scenes, absorptions, with teeming 
Brooklyn and New York, with my 
experiences afterwards in the Secession 
outbreak for the third,” * * . “ In 


1862 , startled by news that my 
brother George, an officer in the 
51st New York Volunteers, had been 
seriously wounded, , * * 1 hurriedly 
went down to the field of war in 
Virginia.” 

Let us glance at the circumstances 
which led to this awful outbreak of 
war, in a country renowned for its 
peace and prosperity. 

The Southern States were aggressive 
and warlike from long inherited 
tendencies, and their aristocratic 
organisation had supplied them with 
able leaders, who counted on certain 
victory from the well-ascertained 
fact that their cause (secession) had 
quite as many sympathisers in the 
free as in the rebel states. “ As the 
conflict took decided shape, it is 
hard to tell which class, the leading 
Southern or Northern disunionists, 
was more stunn'd and disappointed 
at the non-action of the free-states 
secession element.” The attack on 
“ The Flag” at Fort Sumter, 
Charleston Harbour, April, 186L was 
both fierce and unexpected. The 
free, or federal, states were taken 
by surprise; even after the bom¬ 
bardment the full gravity of the 
revolt was not realised by those in 
authority, who reckoned it was but 
a trifling affair, “Which would blow 
over in about sixty days.” 

4 ' This state of affairs was destin'd 
to be arrested and reversed by a 
terrible shock”—the battle of Bull 
Run, July, 1862. “ Each side sup¬ 
posed it had won until the last 
moment, when the national forces 
exploded in a panic, and fled from 
the field. * * * The defeated troops 
kept pouring into Washington over 
the long bridge—at daylight, in a 
drizzling rain* The Saturday and 
Sunday of the battle had been 
parch'd and hot to an extreme * * . 
the dust, grime, and smoke had been 
sweated in layer upon layer. * * * 
A horrible march of twenty miles 
returning to Washington, bath'd, 
humiliated, panic-struck.” Whitman 
goes on to relate the consternation 
at Headquarters at this sudden 
reverse* " The sun rises but shines 
not. . * . The vaunted union—dream 
of ages—smash'd like a china plate. 

, . * One bitter, bitter hour, perhaps 
proud America will never again know 
such an hour. . . . The President, 
recovering himself, begins that very 
night—sternly, rapidly sets about 
the task of reorganising his forces, 
and placing himself in a position for 
future and surer work.” History 
reveals how the genius of Abraham 
Lincoln turned the tide of reverses 
southwards; he stands—a grim and 
silent figure of Justice at the Helm 
of the Union until Victory and 
Death crowned him with the wreath 
of immortality. All through the 
conflict the Federal army never 
gained a decisive victory save at 
sea, of which it held the control; 
by this control, the commerce and 
finance of the South was slowly but 
very surely destroyed. Control of 
the sea, and superior numbers, were 
the apparent cause of Freedom's 
triumph, but in reality it was not 
a case of Might conquering Right- 
far otherwise; this conflict was a 
fight for supremacy between the old 
feudal system of the Southern States 
and the broader, more modern ideals 
of the North* History is lepeating 
itself on a wider scale in Europe 
to-day—our warfare is being waged 



From a photograph] WALT WHITMAN. Contributor 

Do 1 contradict myseli ? 

Very well then, I contradict myseli, 
l am large. I contain multitudes.”— -Walt Whit hah 
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against a more deeply-rooted slavery 
—that of the rigid, arrogantly brutal 
aspect of the mind which desires to 
destroy all that hinders its dominance* 
It seems to me that all wars 
spring from this source. What we 
call the lower mind is the battle-field 
of the senses—’tis there the daily 
struggle takes place—and this daily 
struggle has been reflected upon the 
screen of time as an object-lesson for 
mankind. This awful picture is 
being painted with the life-blood of 
the most civilised nations of the world* 
The four elements—earth, water, air, 
and fire, are being used by the mind 
to devastate and destroy the beauty 
of God’s handiwork. We cannot 
avert our gaze from this spectacle, 
because in some measure we have all 
contributed to the picture; we 
suffer together, as one vast organism, 
travailling in pain, until the spirit of 
comradeship and co-operation is horn 
from out the conflict. There is no 
cause for despair—day follows night, 
and life death, for evermore. Let us 
see what Whitman wrote after the 
war. Our extracts are taken from 
an essay called Democratic Vistas, 
" Two immortal proofs of democracy 
are furnished by the Secession War- 
one at the beginning, the other at 
its close. These are the voluntary 
arm’d upheaval—and the peaceful, 
harmonious disbanding of the armies 
in the summer of 1865 - . . . We have 
seen the soldiers in trench, or 
crouching behind breastworks, or 
tramping in deep mud, or amid 
pouring rain or thick falling snow- 
swarms, divisions, corps, with every 
single man so grimed and black with 
sweat and dust, his own mother 
would not have known him—his 
clothes all dirty, stained, and 
torn, . * . with many a comrade 
sumstruck—staggering out, dying by 
the roadside of exhaustion, yet the 
great bulk bearing steadily on, 
cheery enough—hollow-bellied from 
hunger, but sinewy with uncon¬ 
querable resolution. ... We have 
seen this race proved by yet more 
fearful tests—the wound, amputa¬ 
tion, shatter’d face or limb, the slow 
hot fever, and the long impatient 
anchorage in bed. ... We watched 
these soldiers—many of them only 
boys in years, mark’d their decorum, 
their religious nature and fortitude— 
and their sweet affection. ... At 
the Front and through the camps, in 
countless tents, stood the regimental, 
brigade, and division hospitals. . . . 
There ruled agony with bitter scourge 
—yet seldom brought a cry, and 
there stalk’d death—by night and 
day along the narrow aisles between 
the rows of cots, or by the blankets 
on the ground—touching lightly 
many a poor sufferer, with blessed 
welcome touch. . * . Finally victory 
achieved. The Cause, the Union 
safe. ... Let no tongue speak in 
disparagement of the Americans, 
North and South, to one who has 
been through this War of Secession 
in the great army hospitals, . , . 
The American-born populace, the 
most peaceable and good-natured 
race in the world, and the most 
personally independent and intelli¬ 
gent, sprang to arms—not for gain, 
or even glory, or to repel invasion, 
but for an emblem, an abstraction, 
for the life, the safety of The Flag.” 

Whitman was in Washington when 
the armies were disbanded; back 
they went (many crippled for life) to 
farmstead, workshop, office, and 


store, to once more take their part 
in the peaceful industries of the land 
for which they had endured so much. 
For the millions who did not return 
(brave veterans from North and 
South), the priceless monument; 
a United States over which waves 
the banner of freedom, the Stars and 
Stripes of the New World. 

I must give part of Whitman’s 
prelude to his collection of war 
poems, which he wrote during those 
four eventful years 

" . . . A shock electric, the night sus¬ 
tain^ it, 

Till with ominous hum our hive at day¬ 
break poured out its myriads, 

From the houses then and the workshops, 
and thro' all the doorways, 

Leapt they tumultuous—and fo Maiv 
hatten arming, 

To the drum taps prompt 

The young men falling in, and arming . . 

The lawyer leaving his office and arming. 

the Judge leaving his court, 

The driver deserting his waggon in the 
street, throwing the reins abruptly 
down on the horse's back, 


The salesman leaving the store, the boss, 
book-keeper, porter, all leaving. 

The new recruits, even boys, the old 
men show them how to wear thdr 
accoutrements, they buckle the straps 
carefully. 

Arm'd regiments arrive every day, pass 
thro 1 the city and embark from the 
wharves, . . . 

The blood of the city up—Arm'd, arm'd I 
the cry everywhere. 

War t An arm'd race is advancing 1 the 
welcome for battle! no turning away, 

War l be it weeks, months, or years, an 
arm'd race is advancing to welcome it" 

Beat I beat I drums, blow 3 bugles, blow I 

Over the traffic of cities—over the rumble 
of wheels in the streets; 

Are beds prepared for sleepers at night 
in the houses ? 

No sleepers must sleep in those beds, 


* No bargainers bargain by day—no brokers, 
or speculators— 

Would they continue ? 

Would the talkers be talking ? Would the 
singer attempt to sing ? 

Would the lawyer rise in the court to 
state his case before the Judge ? 

Then rattle quicker, heavier drums—you 
bugles wilder blow," 

It was in the “ year that trembled 
and reeled beneath me ” that 
this passionate verse was written, 
although Drum Taps was not 
published until 1869- 
As we have seen, the Capitol had 
become a huge hospital, where more 
than fifty thousand sick and wounded 
soldiers were suffering untold agony. 
“ Convalescent camps dotted the 
barren slopes beyond the city limits. 
The Army surgeons and nurses did 
their best, but their resources were 
constantly over-taxed. The situation 
was appalling.” It was then that 
our poet of democracy showed the 
good stuff he was made of* Whitman 


was a natural nurse, tender ana 
kind, yet firm as a rock, with a 
sweet wholesome outlook on life, 
and a patience which naught could 
ruffle. He wrote parting messages 
for the dying lads, who trusted thdr 
strong patient nurse with many 
a secret love tale. There was no 
argument about religion or the soul, 
the presence of the man convinced, 
and proved the soul’s endurance. 
In the morning he would come into 
the wards in his leisurely way, his 
blue eyes smiled their greeting, a 
large haversack slung across his 
broad shoulders full of little gifts 
for " the boys ”—oranges, pepper¬ 
mints, tobacco, pipes, newspapers, 
books—everyone got something. The 


convalescents were well supplied with 
writing material, and those too weak 
to raise their heads were soothed by 
Waifs band resting lightly on their 
foreheads. He always carried a 
Bible with him to read favourite 
passages; he tells us he was often 
asked to read about the Crucifixion. 
He prayed silently by the bedside 
of many a comrade whose life was 
ebbing out with the tide. Nature 
had taught this man her well-conned 
lessons, and the starry hosts had 
sung for him their song of deliverance 
in the darkest hours of the Civil War. 
Many are eager to know what lies 
for their beloved beyond the change 
we know as death. We know that 
the form falls away like a worn-out 
garment, or may be hastily thrown 
aside, as at the present time, but the 
elements remain unimpaired; amid 
countless changes, and endless trans¬ 
formations, not one atom destroyed— 
such is the verdict of Science on 
the indestructibility of matter. We 
do not persist through our children, 
or In our creative works alone, 
we live in God, who is our Identity 
— our Awareness — that all which 
exists is an expression of our 
Spiritual - Being. Cohesion and 
gravitation are not only great natural 
laws—they are even more truly the 
strong right hand of God which 
holds each atom in the universe in 
its own appointed place and time. 
From such musings as these. 
Whitman wrote i— 
r Each of us inevitable, each of us limitless, 

Each of us with his or her right upon 
the earth, 

Each of us allow'd the eternal passports 
of the earth, 

Each of us here as divinely as any are here." 
We can well believe that the presence 
of this man brought new life and 
joy into the wards of the hospitals 
which he visited. 

The waning years of Whitman’s 
life were spent in Camden, going in 
early spring to a secluded country 
spot called “Timber Creek,” where 
he lived until late autumn at the 
farmhouse of his friends the Staffords. 
With the instinct of a tired child, 
he had returned to be healed 
and comforted by the Mother 
who " receives all—rejecting none.” 
“ Dear, soothing, healthy, restoration 
hours—after three confining years of 
paralysis—after the long strain of 
the war, and its wounds and deaths.” 
Very few know the beauty of 
Whitman’s prose. He, who had 
watched by so many deathbeds, 
now watched with eager joy the 
birth of every winged thing, from 
seedling gnat and butterfly to 
the majestic flight of the eagle. 
Surrounded by the loving care of 
many friends, Walt Whitman sailed 
forth on the deep waters, to the 
“ Unknown Shore,” on the 29 th of 
March, 1891 * The day following 
his “ Transfer and Promotion M 
thousands passed through the humble 
wooden house in Mickle Street, 
Camden, to look for the last time 
on Walt Whitman’s wonderful face. 
The blue eyes could no longer smile 
back their greeting, nor the lips 
utter a blessing, but many heard, 
deep down in their own hearts, the 
echo of his parting words 

" Dear friend whoever you are take this kiss. 

I give it especially to you, do not forget me. 


Remember my words, I may again return, 
1 love you, 1 depart from materials— 

I am as one disembodied, triumphant, 

dead ” Elinor Dunlop. 



From the etching by Martin, after Weber.) |Copyright—Goupil 4 Co., Paris and London 

ROUGH WEATHER. 

There is a great deal of spirit In this picture of fishing-boats driving home In a 
squall. The artist knows the sea ; and treats it as the restless complex force It 
Is, with all the wonder and grandeur of Its foam and tumble. It fs a truthful 
transcript of something actually seen, drawn with ranch power. 
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The Problem of India and 
the Empire. 


S INCE the outbreak of the War, 
the thought of the British 
Empire as an integral unit has 
been very prominent in men's minds. 
The rallying of the Dominions and 
of India round England in her need 
has been one of the most dramatic 
events of the War; and the necessary 
sequence is the desire on the part of 
all the units of the Empire to come 
closer together as members of one 
Imperial Home. “The Reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Empire,” is a phrase that 
is rarely absent from the speeches of 
public men. 

One thing, however, is strange in 
all the present thought of the 
Empire’s reconstruction, and that is 
how few realise the importance of 
India and her future in the Imperial 
Home. Yet India is four-fifths of the 
Empire; without India the British 
Empire is a name and not a reality. 
Scarce one in a thousand of well- 
informed readers know that there is 
an “ Indian Problem,” and that at 
the actual moment all is not well 
with India. One need but look at 
the publishers’ catalogues to see how 
books are steadily increasing on 
“ Indian Unrest.” What, then, is 
the matter with India ? Why is not 
India happy under the mgis of 
England ? 

The reasons for Indian unrest are 
many ; they are economic, social, and 
political. They are of very slow 
growth, but they are undoubtedly all 
coming swiftly to a head. First let 
us consider the economic problem. 
India is an agricultural country 


towns are few in the land, and most of 
the people live on the land. Only 
2-8 per hundred of the people get 
any schooling at all ; of the 
children of school-going age to-day 
only 18 out of one hundred go to 
school. (Since in Japan 92 out of a 
hundred boys and girls receive educa¬ 
tion, it will be seen how backward 
India is in education.) Since the 
opening up of India to Western 
trade the life of the agriculturists has 
been affected by foreign competition, 
because the dying out of many of 
the old trade occupations has thrown 
more labourers on the land. A 
failure of rain one year brings the 
farmer to the verge of famine, since 
he has practically nothing put by. 
The general position of the masses of 
the Indian people has been well 
described by English officials in 
India; it was Sir W- Hunter who 
said, some years ago, that more than 
one-sixth of the people go through 
life on insufficient food; Sir G- 
Fleetwood Wilson, lately the Finance 
Member of the Indian Government, 
said : “A large portion of the people 
are poor, an appreciable portion very 
poor.” That hundreds of thousands 
hardly get one full meal a day will 
not be denied by anyone who has 
travelled among the villages of 
India. 

Now', all this alarming poverty of 
India seems incredible when one 
reads of the railways and cotton mills 
of India, how much is exported, and 
how much is imported, and all the 
statistics that tell us of a nation’s 


commercial growth. But the pros¬ 
perity of India in Blue Books looks 
different, because of the fact that 
most of the capital in commercial 
undertakings is foreign capital, and 
though they benefit employees they 
do not greatly add to the wealth of 
the people, since the dividends go 
out of India, It was Lord Cromer 
who said : “It would be an error 
to suppose that the incipient indus¬ 
trialism of the past decade has 
resulted in any accretion of wealth 
so as to increase the tax-paying 
power of the people.” The average 
Indian income is about thirty 
shillings a year, and out of that three 
shillings and eightpence go in taxes. 
Because of India’s economic and 
administrative dependence on Eng¬ 
land—English officials, whose savings 
go from India to England, whose 
pensions are paid in England, and 
dividends on English capital on 
undertakings in India—of the re¬ 
venues of the Indian Government 
to-day two-fifths of the total go out 
of India. What does India gain 
in exchange ? Administration and 
government and development; but 
this does not put aside the grave 
fact, in the late Lord Salisbury’s 
words : “ So much of the revenue is 
exported without a direct equi¬ 
valent.” 

There are, then, the social and 
political causes. Since 1817, when 
Indians began to study English, there 
has been slowly a transformation of 
Indian ways of life. Indians have 
travelled, they have admired the 
order and methods of Western 
civilisations, and, above all, their 
industrial and political development. 
There has been born in them the idea 
of an “ Indian Nation,” with an 
ever - growing sense of a deep 


patriotism for India, the “ Mother¬ 
land.” It is the phenomenon of the 
birth of a nation, such as there was 
when the American colonies became 
a nation under Washington, and the 
Italian peoples became the Italian 
nation under Garibaldi. But in 
India there are barriers to India’s 
self-realisation. First of these is the 
race disqualification. The high posts 
of administration are reserved for the 
Englishmen from England; in rail¬ 
ways, telegraphs, posts, customs, and 
education, the Indian Government 
under Lord Curzon openly said that 
Englishmen will always command, 
and this principle is fairly well 
carried out, in open disregard of 
Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 
1858. No Indian holds the King’s 
commission; the Indian officers of 
Indian regiments have not the rank 
of English officers; no Indian can 
volunteer—unless he gives up his 
religion and becomes a Christian. 
The Indian, in his own land, is made 
to feel by the English that he is an 
inferior, to be patronised, but never 
to be considered as an equal, it is 
the practical principle of English 
administration to-day that for an 
Englishman to be seen on really 
familiar terms with an Indian lowers 
England’s prestige; hence the 
studious keeping aloof of English¬ 
men in India from the life of the 
Indian peoples. 

These economic, social, and political 
causes have produced a state of 
things that no one who has the well¬ 
being of the Empire at heart can 
disregard. For, to the regret of the 
vast majority of the Indians them¬ 
selves, there has arisen in India an 
anarchical movement of violence, 
that threatens both England and 

{Continued on page 159} 
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THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA AND HIS STAFF, 


Baroda is one of the five great, Indian States founded bv the wild and war-like 
Mahrattas in the 17th and 18th centuries, it has a territory in the Bombay Presidency 
larger than Wales in extent; with a population of about 2,000,000 people, mostly' Hindus, 
When the war broke out the present ruler, the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, was in 
Europe, and immediately followed the example of shining loyalty set by the other 


[Vernon^ Studios* 

Indian Princes and Chiefs, by placing all his resources and troops at the disposal of 
the King-Emperor. His gifts to relief funds have been most generous. He gave 
five lakks of rupees (^33*330) for the purchase of aeroplanes. One of these was lucky 
enough to bring down the German Zeppelin that came to an ignominious end in the 
estuary of the Thames. In the picture the Gaekwar is the third figure from the left. 
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Education and Humanism. 

{We have taken the following from an article which appears rit The 
HlBBERT JOURNAL for July, 1916, by Professor Alexander Darroch, the 
Professor of Education in the University of Edinburgh * The article 
expresses very clearly ihe ideals which several of our own contributors hate 
been trying to put forward, These somewhat extended extra-ts from a 
very able article are reproduced here hy the courtesy of the Editor of 
The Hibbert Journal,— Ed \ 


J AMES MILL, discussing the sub¬ 
ject of education a hundred 
years ago, under national condi¬ 
tions similar to those which at present 
prevail, declared that the chief aim 
of education should be to endeavour 
to train up our boys and girls to be 
instruments for the promotion of 
happiness both to themselves and to 
others; and to secure this end, we 
require, he asserts, on the mental and 
moral side, to train up the young to 
be intelligent—not merely to possess 
such and such an amount of know¬ 
ledge, but also to be able to apply 
the knowledge gained to the relatively 
new problems and conditions of life 
that for ever arise. The second quality 
desirable, according to Mill, is 
“ temperance ” in the ancient usage 
of the term, viz.:—to secure that the 
youth of the country shall be self- 
disciplined, in the sense that they 
have gained a mastery over the 
instincts and passions of their nature, 
and are able to subordinate them, 
whenever their pursuit is antagonistic 
to their own real happiness, or to the 
common good. Moreover, these 
qualities are desirable and ought to 
be possessed by all—by poor and by 
rich—by the talented as well as the 
untalented. For, no Nation or State 
can be in a healthy condition, unless 
intelligence and temperance (in Mill's 
sense) permeate the whole com¬ 
munity, And Mill is just as clear 
and as emphatic on the necessity for 
the care of the physical. One remark 
must here suffices “ A good diet,” 
he declares, u is a necessary part of 
a good education.” For, 41 In the 
great body of the people all education 
is impotent without it”* 

But what I wish to emphasise in 
this connection is that Mill and all 
the early Utilitarians look at educa 
tion from the human point of view, 
just as in their State policy they aim 
at the securing of a happy and 
contented people. They are quite 
certain, that unless there is a certain 
standard of economic wellbeing 
diffused throughout the community ; 
that unless amongst all classes of the 
nation there is a certain degree of 
intelligence ; and unless you have a 
temperate or disciplined people, there 
can be no stability within the State, 
as there can be no real or genuine 
human progress. And I often wonder, 
if, for a decade or two, we ceased dis¬ 
cussions of questions of curricula, and 
bent our energies to the training up of 
our boys and girls to be intelligent and 
self-controlled, whether many of the 
problems which now perplex our 
modern world would not disappear. 
One lesson a long and varied experi¬ 
ence has t aught me, is that no course 
of study in itself produces intelligence. 
Men, to-day, even, as in the time of 
Robert Burns, may enter a University 
u stirks and come out asses.” 

But the particular thesis that 1 
wish to lay down, and eventually to 
prove, is that education has gradually 
departed from the human point of 
view, and that as it has become 


•Article on Education- Ency.Btti. (5thed.> 


nationalised, and especially since it 
has become centrally controlled, it 
has become dehumanised, and that 
this has been entirely due to certain 
prevailing national ideals, as to 
wherein the power and greatness of 
a State consists. 

On the other hand, what must be 
insisted upon is, that if, after the 
frenzy of war has exhausted itself, the 
self-same ideals as now prevail are to 
continue and to dominate the 


Germany this wrong direction of 
national policy and national educa¬ 
tion, let me say a word or two further 
about Mill's contentions. 1 do so, 
in order to bring out that we must 
consider the question of education as 
a whole, and that the formal educa¬ 
tional agencies of society are only one 
of the many sets of factors; and, 
perhaps, not the most important in 
the determination of the character 
and the conduct of a people. 
Mill includes amongst the other 
agencies of education—the influences 
of home; of the social group to 
which an individual by birth or by 
choice belongs; as well as the 
influences of the political institutions 
under which _ he lives. All these 
affect the education of the youth. All, 
moreover, have their source and root 
in current social and national ideals 


sufficient to keep them in check. 
During the War strikes have-not 
been uncommon. Disputes between 
one trade group and another have 
also not been absent. Do the 
advocates of further and better 
technical education delude them¬ 
selves into the belief that by this 
means and this means alone any 
permanent human improvement is 
possible? And do they imagine that 
the nation can be really mighty and 
stable within itself, so long as we 
allow millions of people to live under 
slum conditions—under conditions in 
which if is impossible for children to 
grow up physically hi, and under 
moral conditions which stamp their 
character upon the mind of the child, 
which no after school education can 
ever efface ? Do they imagine that 
we shall produce a happy, a con¬ 
tented, and a stable society, by 
increasing the technical efficiency of 
the worker, whilst we leave un¬ 
touched the relations of the classes 
within the community? Do they 
really believe that we shall abolish 
war without, and still continue to 
believe that war within the com¬ 
munity is a normal and essential 
characteristic, and that, without it, 
progress would be impossible ? 

The competitive or emulous spirit 
which incites an individual, or a 
group, or a nation to produce a 
better article, or to do something 
better than has been previously 
produced or done, is the essential 
factor in all human progress; real 
competition of this character ennobles 
the individual, since it draws forth 
all his energies, and utilises as motive 
forces the higher instincts of his 
nature; moreover, it is a bond of 
union, not of disunion, amongst men, 
since it arouses their admiration, and 
not their envy, or jealousy, or greed. 
But when competition takes the form 
of furthering one’s own narrow self- 
interest at whatever cost and by 
whatever means, then it is not a 
force that makes for human good, as 
assuredly it is the source of all 
disputes and of all contests; it 
becomes a disintegrating force, and 
is not a factor in real progress. 
When, moreover, it becomes a 
conscious and deliberately applied 
principle of national policy, then in 
so far, and to such an extent, as this 
principle prevails, the Stale or Nation 
has become an unmoral and un- 
progressive factor in civilisation. 
Now, the prevalence of this principle, 
with all its consequences, is the main 
cause of the present outbreak, as it 
was one of the main causes of the 
industrial unrest which prevailed in 
Europe before the War. And Ger¬ 
many alone of the nations of Europe 
has deliberately adopted this un¬ 
moral form of competition as a 
principle of national policy. 


Since the time of Bismarck, and 
more especially during the past 
twenty years, the national and educa¬ 
tional ideals of Germany have under¬ 
gone a remarkable change. She has 
directed all her national and educa* 
tional energies mainly to the increase 
of material wealth, and this, not so 
much in order to augment the welfare 
or the happiness of the whole body 
of the people, as in order to maintain 
and to extend her military and naval 
forces; and along with this has 

(Continued on page ]8l,) 



From the picture by Joseph Wright.] 

THE CHILDREN OF 


[Known as ** Wright of Derby . 11 

SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT, 


These three handsome boys were the sons ol the famous inventor of the spinning 
jenny p the invention that made cotton manufacture the leading industry ol the 
North of England. The connection between the Arkwrights and the greatest painter 
Derby has produced becomes clear when we recall that it was at Cromford, in 
Derbyshire, that Arkwright erected his mill in 1771. There is in the National Portrait 
Gallery a fine portrait by Wright of Derby of Sir Richard himself* Richard, Robert, and 
Peter, our young friends in the picture, are not at present concerned with matters of 
commerce and industry, but have a huge kite, which interests them far more. This 
fine picture of happy boyish sport is still, we believe, in the possession of the family. 


policies of the great European nations, 
no lasting or permanent peace is 
possible; and. as a further conse¬ 
quence, no so-called improvement in 
our education can have permanent 
effects, since its aims are directed 
towards objects of a non-human 
character. 

The development of this particular 
national ideal in Germany, and the 
organisation of education to promote 
its furtherance, furnishes the best 
example of this modern tendency, 
although it must be remembered that 
it pervades, more or less, all European 
countries, and is beginning likewise 
to affect the policies of the two great 
nations of the East. But, before 
illustrating from the example of 


Since the time when Mill wrote, 
one of these influences has increased 
greatly. In early life, each of us 
becomes a member of some particular 
trade or professional group, and, 
during the most formative periods of 
our lives, we, partly by suggestion, 
and partly by imitation, gradually 
adopt the principles and the outlook 
of the group to which we belong. 
This grouping, moreover, is not merely 
the division and antagonism between 
the labourer,"bn the one hand, and the 
capitalist, on the other, but the 
division and antagonism now extends 
between one industrial or professional 
group and another. So powerful are 
these group interests, that even the 
fear of national disaster has not been 
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SAMIA PROTENOR, 

This is the Butterfly (referred to on p. I TS) 
which, on account of the food it selects 
as a caterpillar, is highly distasteful to 
the insect-eating birds ; who, having once 
tried it, like the little boy with his first 
crab-apple, leave it thenceforth severely 
alone . Owing to this peculiarity, it 

enjoys immunity from its enemies. 

he had chosen just the one spot in 
all the garden in which he was 
practically invisible. 

It was not that he was concealed 
from sight. The clinker bordered one 
of the flower-beds on the lawn, and 
he was in full view ; but his uniform 
slaty'grey colour harmonised so 
perfectly with the hues of his sur¬ 
roundings that the one seemed to 
melt into the other. Cat and clinker 
were just one uninterrupted surface 
of grey and ochre and brown. If i 
had not seen him go there, 1 hardly 
think that 1 should have noticed 
him at all. 

Of course, his selection of this 
corner may have been a coincidence ; 
but I do not think that it was. 
For 1 have seen him asleep in that 
same place over and over again. 
At the same time, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to suppose that he chose it as 
the outcome of a definite mental 
process. 

The reasoning powers of a cat are 
not of a very high order; and 
j cannot believe that he picked out 
this particular nook to sleep in 
because he knew that he was slaty- 
grey in coiour, and that there, and 
there only, his background would be 
to a great extent slaty-grey too. 

I think that it was a relic of the old 
mysterious instinct which teaches 
almost all living creatures to hide 
from their foes, or to lie in wait for 
their victims, just where they are 
most likely to be overlooked, but 
without any conscious realisation of 
what they are doing. 

It is true that there are apparent 
exceptions to this rule. Certain 
crabs, for example, seem to be 
uneasily conscious, when resting 
among seaweeds, that they are 
conspicuous objects, in sharp contrast 
with the vegetation amid which 
they lie. And they deliberately plant 
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will quickly discover that all is not 
well, and will strip off the seaweed 
and replace it with sponges, or 
vice versd . This looks like reasoning 
power of a somewhat high order. 
But crabs have no brains. Out of 
the numerous ganglia, or nerve- 
clusters, that run in a chain along 
almost the whole length of the body, 



SAMIA PROTENOR 
The female Sarnia , as in the case of so 
many insects, is considerably larger than 
the male. 

there is not one which appears to 
be in any way adapted to serve as 
a medium for the phenomena of 
thought. And all the other habits, 



BPICOPEIA PH1EENORA. 

This is the inoth which, though entirely 
unrelated to it, mimics the Satnia so 
closely in shape and in the veining of its 
wings that it is hard to tell the one 
from the other, 

case may be, without realising why 
they do so. 

The instinct of harbouring among 
suitable surroundings, however, is 
almost universal. We find it 
largely among insects. The “ Chinese 
Character ” moth, when resting with 
folded wings, looks exactly like 
a little patch of bird's droppings; 
and one frequently finds it sitting 
in places above which birds are in 
the habit of perching. The “ Spring 
Usher has pale grey wings, mottled 
and marbled with black ; and I have 
found it among splashes of grey mud 
on a black fence, but not on those 



THE ZEBRA* 

The stripes of the Zebra, strange as it may seem are really protective. Onp. I IS 
it is stated that all the original horses were striped. In broad daylight in the middle 
of a field the Zebra is highly conspicuous ; but at night, in the forest where he 
lives, his yellow and black stripes have the peculiar property of rendering him 
totally invisible at a few yards distance* where a self-coloured beast would be 
easily seen. This has been verified by careful experiment. 


parts of the fence on which there 
was no mud. The “ Pine Beauty *’ 
looks precisely like a little bit of 
a pine-trunk from which the outer 
bark has been knocked away; and 
it is always upon the trunks of pine 
trees that one finds it sleeping, 

1 might cite hundreds, or even 
thousands, of similar instances. 
There are the “ loopercaterpillars, 
for example, which bear such a close 
resemblance to twigs that even the 
sharp eyes of the insect-eating birds 
fail to detect them. They cling to 
their foot-hold by means of the two 
hinder pairs of “ claspers only, and 
hold themselves stiffly out, almost at 
right angles, just as if they were 
growing out of the branches. Here 
and there their bodies are knotted 
and knobbed, just as though buds 
were forming upon them. Some- 



EP1COPEIA PHILENORA. 

The female is again the finer insect. 
This moth is as nauseous to a bird's 
palate as the butterfly, coriseqeuntly the 
close resemblance between them is a great 
convenience to all concerned. To the 
birds, because they know exactly the kind 
of tiling to avoid ; and to Hie insects 
because they escape molestation. Jt is 
tlie antithesis of the popular epigram : 
If you like the pickles, try the sauce/ 1 


times these callosities are tipped 
with pink and green, as if the young 
leaves were beginning to show. 
And those caterpillars which rest 
upon brown twigs are always brown 
while those which rest upon green 
ones are always green. Nature adapts 
them with the minutest care to their 
surroundings; instinct teaches them 
to take advantage of the fact, and to 
remain, for hours together, absolutely 
without motion. And if the food- 
plant is violently shaken, so that 
they are jerked from their perches, 
they swing in the air by means 
of silken threads, rigid and 
motionless still. 

Lately, too, 1 have been breeding 
Walking-stick Insects, from eggs 
which were sent me by a friend ; 
and even when they were lour inches 
ong it was no easy matter to distin¬ 
guish them from the stems of the 
plants on which they were feeding 
Their bodies are exactly like thin 
pieces of stick. Throughout the 
hours of daylight their long fore legs 
are stretched oul straight, side by 
side together, in front of the head; 
the back legs project, equally straight, 
behind; and the middle ones are 
folded closely against the sides. 
Even when t was changing theii 
food and they fell to the ground, 
I had to take the greatest care to 
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is (lying it is conspicuous enough; 
but when it settles on a bush you 
lose sight of it at once, and cannot 
find it. “The ends of the upper 
wings/ 1 says Mr. Wallace, in a 
description which cannot be excelled, 
“ terminate in a fine point, just as 
the leaves of many tropical shrubs and 
trees are pointed, while the lower wings 
are somewhat more obtuse, and are 
lengthened out into a short, thick tail. 
Between these two points there runs 
a dark, curved line, exactly repre¬ 
senting the mid-rib of a leaf, and 
from this radiate on each side a few 
oblique marks, which well imitate 
the lateral veins. . , . The tint of 
the under surface varies much ; but 
it is always some brown or ashy 
colour, which matches with those of 
dead leaves. The habit of the species 
is always to rest on a dead tw r ig and 
among dead or dried leaves, and in 
this position, with the wings closely 
pressed together, their outline is 
exactly that of a moderately sized 
leaf, slightly curved or shrivelled. 
The tail of the hind wings forms a 
perfect stalk, and touches the twig, 
while the insect is supported by the 
middle pair of legs, which are not 
noticed among the twigs and fibres 
that surround it . * . All these 
varied details combine to produce 
a disguise that is so marvellous and 
complete as to astonish everyone 
who observes it.” 

If any of my readers should care 
to test these statements for himself, 
he may do so by visiting the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensing¬ 
ton, where a number of Kallima 
butterflies have been mounted on 



KNOTS. 

This is a. natural ‘ puzzle-picture,” Here are male and iemale Knots with three young 
One can be seen fairly easily because it is standing immediately under the male 
By their protective resemblance to the mottled stones among which they are resting, 
from the birds of prey that would otherwise soon exterminate 


a sprig of one of the native Bornean 
bushes. And I can assure him that 
he will not find it easy to decide 
which of the apparent leaves are 
really leaves, and which are butter¬ 
flies. 

If is not only among the small 
creatures of the land that one finds 
this singular mimicry. One meets 
with it also among those of the 
water. The Ranatra, which is not 
uncommon in weedy ponds and 
ditches, is a kind of aquatic stick 
insect, with the habits of a Praying 
Mantis, As it lurks among the 
weeds, motionless as if it formed 
part of them, with its terrible 
raptorial legs upraised, you simply 
cannot see it. Its victims can have 
no possible suspicion of its presence 
till they swim within its reach. 
The Water Scorpion, flat, brown, and 
with wing-cases strongly veined, looks 
iust like a saturated bit of dead leaf; 


and among dead leaves it always 
hides, at the bottom of the edges 
of the pond where the water is 
shallow. And there are beetles 
living among the water weeds which 
even an experienced naturalist can 
seldom detect unless they move. 
So it is also in the sea. The so-called 
“ flat fishes ” can scarcely be distin¬ 
guished from the surface on which 
they lie. Soles and flounders, which 
rest on mud, are coloured like the 
mud; plaice, which rest on sand, 
are coloured like the sand; while 
the Angler-fish, which preys upon 
them, is coloured like the mud or 
sand also. The rule is universal. 
The creatures of prey are able to 
capture their victims only because 
those victims cannot see them. 
The creatures that are preyed upon 
owe such chances of escape as they 
have simply to the fact that they 
cannot be seen. And all alike 
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ERMINES. 

Ermines are but Stoats in their winter dress (see p. 177). The leopard may not be able to change his spots, but ior the stoat, 
and other animals. Nature performs the amazing annual miracle of changing its red-brown coat to one of snowy white, making 
it at the same time thicker and longer. Only the black tip of the tail remains unaffected. Even in England the fur will 
become paler in a severe winter, and in Scotland it becomes white, while in more northerly countries the change is annual 
and universal. The advantage to the animal of this warm winter coat, so wonderfully adapted to its environment, is obvious. 


birds ; and the puzzle is to find the latter, 
bird, but the others are not so obvious, 
these birds obtain some chance of escape 
them. (See p. 177) 

realise that success or safety de¬ 
pends upon absolute stillness, A 
stick or a leaf which moved would 
arouse suspicion at once. Mud or 
sand which heaved and fell would 
attract attention immediately. So 
they keep still. 

Higher up in the scale of creation 
the same rule still holds good. 
Nearly all the lizards and birds of 
the desert are khaki-coloured, so as 
to be invisible while resting upon 
the sand. The Sand Grouse is a well- 
known example. Walking once in 
a wood, too, where the ground was 
carpeted with dead bracken, I very 
nearly trod on a hen pheasant, which 
was sitting on her eggs. \ was 
picking my way with some caution; 
but 1 never noticed the bird at all 
till she rose from almost beneath 
my feet. She looked exactly like the 
bracken. Woodcock, under similar 
circumstances, are so difficult to 
distinguish, that it is only by their 
eyes that they can be detected; 
and these, strange to say, instinct 
never warns them that they should 
close. They seem perfectly aware 
of their resemblance to the dead 
leaves among which (hey are so 
fond of resting, and will remain 
motionless until a dog is almost 
upon them, or until the beaters 
reach the very bushes beneath which 
they he. 

More remarkable still, perhaps, is 
the resemblance of the young of 
some of the shore-haunting birds to 
the pebbles of the beach on which 
they are brought up. These birds 
make no nests. They simply lay 
their eggs and bring up their little 
ones in a hollow among the stones; 
and when the parents are hunting 
for food, the chicks are far safer 
in the open than they would be 
in the most carefully hidden nest. 
A reference to the illustration of the 
Kentish Plover shows this very 
clearly. Two little birds are nestling 
amongst the stones; and if it were 
not for their black, beady eyes, the 

(Continued on page 177). 
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The Birth of a New Age. 


H E who has the least faculty of 
vision cannot but be aware, 
at this stupendous moment, 
of a gathering uprush of mighty 
forces from the undercurrents of 
national and human subconsciousness 
into the steadily-deepening life of 
conscious, every-day existence. “ The 
old order changeth, giving place to 
new,” and under the shock of war 
and horror, mental and moral 
cataclysms and tempests, the habita¬ 
tions of the ancient order of things 
crack and are rent asunder, and once 
again the deeper issues of life become 
apparent, and Reality comes one step 
nearer to a shuddering world. 

if we read history aright, and 
scientific enquiry aright, those two 
doorways whereat the thinker stands 
and watches the tide of eternal 


If, therefore, at any moment, we 
cling to the forms of things alone, we 
are temporarily lost, dead, ranging 
ourselves on the side of that which 
passes away; but if we can by 
any means perceive the underlying 
Concept which lies behind, ever 

pressing forward into manifestation 

or materialisation, then we shall 
have touched eternal Life, and its 
spiritual power will uphold and 

imbue us with all its strength and 

joy. Is that so very difficult to do ? 
To intuit the tremendous, shadowy 
depths of the Real which enfolds, 
surrounds, and nourishes, as mother's 
womb a babe, this world of phenomena 
or “ appearances ” ? Yet it must be 
done if we would live, for “ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 
individually and collectively. 


in punctiliousness in the observance 
of religious rites, a loosening of the 
hold of Church and priest on the 
vast body of the people, so that 
there is a continuous wail on the part 
of the clergy that few nowadays go 
to Church, that religion has largely 
lost its hold on life and morals. 
That is on one side, the side of form. 
Upon the other, if we look closely, 
we shall see that never was there 
a time in the world's history when 
the inner nature of humanity was 
deepening and strengthening to so 
universal an extent as at present. 
The very interest in the increasing 
number of what has been rather 
humorously called " fancy religions,” 
occultisms, philosophies, and revela¬ 
tions of various sorts, is in itself an 
evidence of the search of the soul of 
man after deeper and truer presenta¬ 
tions of the eternal realities. 

If we look back over the past two 
thousand years of the Christian era, 


tion in the social world, the seat of 
authority was shifted from the 
Church to the Scriptures, following 
on thence the anarchy of Protestant 
individual interpretation. And now, 
with the growth of the “ Higher 
Criticism ” and the modern science 
of comparative religion and mytho¬ 
logy, the dogmas of the Church, the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, 
are being rudely shaken. Man is 
being forced again to seek another 
foothold, to look deeper still for the 
certainty his soul demands. 

And wonderfully is the answer 
being given in these our restless 
days! Dimly, incoherently as yet, 
yet nevertheless with unmistakeable 
direction, men are beginning to 
perceive the true authority in the 
religious life, as indeed in all life 
as a whole, the Divinity which lies 
at the heart of all, the eternal 
Likeness of God which looms up 
info the awakened consciousness 



From the minting oy j. H, Hofmann.} CHRIST PREACHING ON 

The Sea of Galilee goes by many names in the Gospels. St. Luke called it the 
Lake of Gennesaret, St. John the Sea of Tiberias. It is but an inland lake, some 
sixteen miles long, and not more than six in breadth. It is beautifully situated in 
a basin formed by the mountains. The paters are pure and transparent, and the 
fine white sand still strews its shores, as when the feet of the Master trod them. 
There yet remain traces of the former beauty for which the most sacred sheet oi 
water that this earth contains was famous. As we have had occasion to remark 
elsewhere in this Annual, it was by the shores of this lake that the happiest days 


THE SEA OF GALILEE [ B y arrangement with the owners of Copyright. 

of Christ's ministry were passed. The beautiful climate made life a perpetual 
enjoyment; and the honest, simple folk who got a living on its banks proved 
willing hearers of the Master's teaching. They were happy children, whose purity of 
heart merited that they should see God. To them He preached with His most winning 
and delicate charm. His discourses breathed of nature and of the perfume of the fields. 
He loved the flowers and drew from them His most charming lessons. The birds 
of the air, the sea, the mountains, the frolics of children ; whatever was at hand 
He touched with inspiration, and extracted therefrom illustrations of Divine Wisdom. 


purpose and fulfilment pass, we shall 
note that the Will of God towards 
beatitude, whose workings are called 
Evolution, advances in cyclic fashion; 
each succeeding era, like the fabled 
phoenix bird, arising from the ashes 
of that which preceded it in renewed 
life and splendour. Only as we hold 
fast this first great principle of 
evolutionary law shall we truly 
understand. All forms are temporal 
and must pass away, whether of 
thought or circumstance; must of 
necessity and for Joy’s sake so pass, 
that the unfolding life within may 
find more fitting expression, clothe 
itself anew in other and lovelier garb. 


So, with our hand in Life’s, let us 
look out over the fast succeeding 
changes of this stupendous moment, 
and strive—if it be so granted us— 
to read aright the tremendous 
message of the times. In three main 
directions will we look, in those of 
Religion, Science, and Social Endea¬ 
vour. In all we can see the passing 
of the old formulas of thought and 
action ; in all, too, we can discern, 
howbeit but dimly as yet, the coming 
of the new, creation arising from 
destruction, according to the Law. 

Religion. 

At first sight we observe a falling-off 


we can note the changes in the 
acknowledged “ seat of authority ” 
in religious matters consequent on the 
growth of the individual souls of 
men towards Truth and Reality. 

After the early centuries, when the 
words and personal influence of the 
first great teachers held more or less 
divergent sway, the headship of 
religion became vested in the Church, 
in the might of her traditions and 
authorities, surviving to-day in the 
despotism of Rome, authority annihi¬ 
lating the individual will or judgment. 
Then, with the Protestant revolution, 
the precursor in the realm of 
thought of the great French revolu- 


of the illuminated man. Hence the 
extraordinary interest in everything 
bearing upon “ mysticism,” vaguely 
apprehended and erroneous as may 
be the majority of our notions con¬ 
cerning its quest and life at present. 
For it is to be understood, even in 
its most familiar and most elementary 
beginnings, only as we recognise the 
great Truth on which all true 
mystical experience is founded, that 
deep in the heart of man is a kinship 
to God, a nature which is one with 
Him, “ made in His image,” and 
that the coming of that subliminal 
consciousness into a man’s waking 
self means the re-making of the 
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whole man, the meeting of Heaven 
and earth, the Divinising of that 
which was natural and mortal, the 
making of God and Man one, “ not 
by conversion of the Godhead into 
flesh, but by taking of the manhood 
into God.” 

That so tremendous an experience 
awaits the advancing soul of every 
individual man, as life after life he 
increases in beauty and wisdom* the 
giants of the spiritual life have 
abundantly made clear to us. 
In that great fact lies the life of 
every church, of every religion. 
Those of their children who, in small 
or great degree, succeed in so touching 
Reality, become the channels ot the 
Divine Life to the community, and 
they rise “ above the law.” For 
what avails the steps when the 
heights are reached, what the 
scaffolding when the house is built ? 
In the bosom of God the Symbols 
of Him are no longer seen, save 
in loved remembrance. Religious 
systems may pass away, Scriptures 
be destroyed, but That which gave 
them life and meaning will give 
birth to yet other staves for the 
hand of the pilgrim-soul in mam 
So at this present juncture life 
lies in seizing firmly the “ mystical ” 
side of scripture, dogma, faith; 
that life of the Spirit which alone, 
whilst transcending, can illuminate 
formulas and render them legible. 
Says Izoulet: “ The religious crisis 
of the modern world, far from being 


of a destructive nature, is a process 
of transformation . - * the great 
question is not to abolish, but to 
enlarge and deepen our ideas of God.” 

Science. 

Not long ago, the conclusions of 
Science were held to be antagonistic 
to the revelations of Religion. 
Before the indubitable evidence of 
scientific research presented to 
the mind, the heart doubted the 
rationale for its own clinging to the 
dim immensities behind the mind. 
Dealing at first almost exclusively with 
physical facts, the super-physical, 
the peculiar domain of religion, 
subsided almost into non-existence. 

But here, again, the old order 
changeth, giving place to new. The 
crust of pure materialism which, in 
the Victorian era, hemmed in the 
outlook of the scientific world, is 
cracking very widely, and Science is 
beginning to tread darkly the border¬ 
land of the unseen worlds. It will 
clearly be her province, in the future, 
to bridge the gulf between, and to 
commence the definite mapping-out 
of the vast unknown country upon 
the other side. In a letter to the 
Times, Sir Oliver Lodge wrote: 
<s Admittedly only a minority of 
scientific men are willing to declare 
that a new class of facts needs 
investigation and is apparently a 
prelude to a whole new region of 
knowledge inaccessible by exclusively 


material methods.” A minority as 
yet—but enough to show which way 
the tide is flowing. Note, too, by 
other than “ exclusively material 
methods.” it is possible that the 
scientist of the future, having mani¬ 
festly reached the limit in the 
construction of delicate mechanical 
apparatus for research, may find 
again that instrument of illimitable 
delicacy and development which was 
used by the ancient scientist of past 
ages, namely, the vehicle of the 
human body, with all its latent 
possibilities and powers. 

That this inner, greater self in 
man has even its objective side, as 
occultists of all ages have known, 
is now indicated in the experiments 
of two medical men—Dr. Baraduc, 
of Paris, who succeeded in photo¬ 
graphing the magnetic atmosphere 
around human and animal bodies, 
technically called the “ aura,” with 
some of its variations in relation to 
mental and emotional changes f and 
Dr. Kilner, of London, who, by 
a clever invention of his own, 
has enabled people not normally 
clairvoyant to u see ” some of the 
finer material constituents of that 
which he, in his book on the subject, 
calls the “ Human Atmosphere.” 
Naturally, he treats there the whole 
subject from the medical point of 
view, noting the corresponding 
changes in relation to disease in the 
denser counterpart, but it is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting to find even slight 


corroborations of occult teachings 
from the standpoint of the ordinary 
orthodox outlook. 

Perhaps the new world of the near 
future will see the final rapproche¬ 
ment of reason and faith, the 
reconciliation of the old antagonists, 
religious faith and scientific know¬ 
ledge. For they are both equally 
handmaids of Truth, only their 
method of approach is different. 
One is by way of the mind and 
investigation—science; the other by 
way of the heart and aspiration— 
religion ; and, as says George Sand, 
“ the mind seeks, but it is the heart 
which finds.” 

The World of Social Endeavour. 

More triumphantly here than in 
almost any other field of human 
thought and action may we see the 
outlines of a new and splendid epoch 
arising in wonderful sequence from 
the breaking thought-moulds of the 
past. And we shall do well to take 
as a guide to help us in clear thinking 
the great Italian patriot, Joseph 
Mazzini, than whom, perhaps, in all 
the long history of social and 
political reform and advance, was 
never one more imbued with true 
vision and lofty singleness of soul 
More than half a century ago, this 
flaming soul of the “ Young Italy” 
movement of the day saw, with 
wonderful sweep of vision, the cyclic 
advance of the succeeding ages, and 
read their individual messages to 



Frciil the painting by G. %V. Small.) 

Many pictures of humour and pathos have come from the able brush of Mr. Small, 
who is well known from his long connection with the Graphic , It is easy to 
see the skill of the professional illustrator in this scene of the gipsy encamp¬ 
ment, where the country doctor on his rounds has been called in to examine 
the sick child. There is no profession where thought of fees or payment has 
less weight, when there is real need of service, than in that of medicine. 
The doctor is dressed for attendance upon fashionable patients, in frock coat 
and silk hat. Possibly he has to make a long list of calls, some of which may 
lx? really urgent. But he has not hesitated to let them all wait . and to leave 
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the trap we see waiting behind the hedge to attend to this demand upon his skill, 
unprofitable as it Is likely to be, Kneeling on the ground, he listens through his 
stethoscope to the breathing of the pretty child, whom her mother holds up 
in a ragged blanket. The father looks on from the side of the tent in an attitude 
of uncouth anxiety, with one hand keeping the other children quiet. The child 
looks listless and ill, and her case is evidently serious. If science can save 
h ti, the good doctor will do It, and he will take as much pride in restoring 
the little Romany child to health and strength as if she were the daughter of a queen. 
The incident Is typical of the spirit of the new age now coming to its birth 
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mankind with the most extraordinary 
precision. For him, the world was the 
incarnation of a divine idea of 
perfectibility to be gradually realised 
through the labour of all God’s 
creatures. And this great realisation 
of the Ideal in the Real is wrought 
out down through the ages step by 
step, each age voicing and making 
manifest a further “ word of Truth.” 
Thus, he says concerning this past 
two thousand years of the Christian 
era, which to his perceptions, fifty 
years ago, was manifestly drawing 
to its close ; “ The first epoch of 
Christianity was to constitute indivi¬ 
dual man as he was destined to be— 
free, sacred, inviolable.” 

Here is its “ word.” The value oj 
the individual, and the rights of the 
individual soul, which, as he became 
increasingly self - conscious, were 
things for which he fought and 
laboured,and gained personal strength 
in so doing. The coming of “free- 
thought,” the abolition of the slave- 
irade—they were perhaps the final 
declarations of the “ right ” of a man 
to his own soul and body. 

Then, his life enlarging, he grew 
“ class-conscious.” He fought for 
the “ rights ” of his class, his trade, 
of those with like interests to himself, 
as against the apparently warring 
interests of others; and, in these 
latter days, for the rights of, against 
injustice to, a whole sex. Indeed, so 
strong, so continuous, had become 
f he struggle between warring factions 
up to the moment of the declaration 
of war, that very many of us went 
with heavy hearts, seeing no way out. 
and presaging conflagration and 
disaster. How, we asked ourselves, 
shall the powers engendered by this 
assertion of individual rights, this 
increasing force of combat between 
apparently rival interests—labour 
against capital, class against class, 
sex against sex—be diverted from 
coming anarchy and welded together 
for the common good ? For in their 
individual strength lies their power 
of service to the nation and to 
humanity. 

The answer here may be glimpsed 
by envisaging closely the common 
bond behind ail co-operative action, 
indeed the underlying motive force 
in all purposive development, whether 
of the individual or of aggregations 
of individuals—the power of an ideal. 
For that a man will die, labour, 
subjugate his smaller self, eternally, 
but for naught else. And the more 
clearly seen the ideal, the more 
dynamic and full of power the 
corresponding .action. Hence, as 
Lord Rosebery has said, the 
“ practical mystic,” the man of true 
vision and power to act thereon, 
uniting in himself Heaven and earth, 
the Ideal and the Real, is the 
greatest force on the side of progress 
at any time in the world’s history, 
and the one more needed than ever 
at this present moment. 

Heretofore men have fought and 
laboured for an ideal common to 
their class, their trade, their sex. 
That wove the invisible bond which 
kept them side by side, moved 
them to act as one. If, therefore, 
we could find a further, greater 
Ideal, which should win allegiance 
from all these separate factions, and 
turn their strength and power into 
one great channel, could we not 
re-create the world ? 

By the red light of war that further, 
greater conception has already become 


visible, clear and living, before us; 
the ideal of the Nation as a whole. 
Once it is universally conceived and 
held, it will be seen that, just as the 
private interests of the individual 
are second to the interests of his 
cause or party, so also are the 
interests of any class or party 
entirely subservient to the interests 
of the nation as a whole. 

Ah! it may be said, this we knew 
before. Did we ? Was it to us a 
practical and living reality! Two 
years ago, what was England, and 
all our brother Englishmen, to the 
majority of us then ? A more or less 
vague and undefined ideal, occurring 
to our consciousness perhaps on 
Empire Day, or when we heard the 
National Anthem sung. Now —how 


greatly otherwise ! Under the stress 
of a common peril, a common burden 
to be borne, a great aim in common 
to be achieved, we have become 
nationally conscious in a way that 
we never were before. Self-con¬ 
sciousness, class-consciousness, sex- 
consciousness, we have achieved; 
but never to such dynamic degree 
naft'ott«/-consciousness. Side by side 
in the trenches, duke’s son and 
cook’s son over - step the outer 
barriers of caste and find a common 
manhood of Britain’s sons willing to 
face death for her sake; and there 
is no bond of brotherhood so strong 
as that which binds the souls of 
those who have faced the great 
realities of life and death together 


Here, too,'Tin Britain, we are 
learning the same great lesson. 
See the recruiting posters which one 
time adorned our walls: “ Your 

King and Country need you.” We 
have learnt in this hour of national 
emergency that every Englishman 
is of account to us all—the efficiency, 
the health, the happiness of him. 
They are a national asset ; of 
supremest value at all times did we 
but know it, but, alas! it needed 
the lurid light o! war to make it clear. 
The “ man in the street ’’—what was 
he to you and to me before the war 
overshadowed us ? Someone we 
bestowed not too much thought or 
care upon, vaguely conscious though 
we collectively were that all was very 
far from well with millions of brother 


Englishmen. Now he has become 
the saviour of us all, the one whose 
courage, efficiency, and unselfish 
patriotism stand between disaster 
and ourselves. 

In the great new world after the 
war may we never forget that which 
the beacon-light of peril showed us 
so vividly, that we are all bound 
together by bonds which can never 
be sundered, and that the wellbeing 
or illbeing of one affects the welfare 
or otherwise of all. Never again 
shall we look upon any member of 
this great Empire, of high or low 
degree, of good or evil repute, with¬ 
out recognising the fact that he is a 
brother in very truth and name; 
one of a great family whose welfare 


and whose honour are also ours. 

For the British Empire — that 
hitherto loosely - knit, individually 
organised, aggregation of great 
nations and peoples — it has only 
now begun to find itself. As yet 
that which it is destined to be has 
only been glimpsed in inchoate, 
shadowy fashion. Not in the future 
will it be the British Parliament that 
shall sit at Westminster, but a 
Council composed of representatives 
of all the great self-governing nations 
beyond the seas, forming the greatest 
Federation of free peoples the world 
has ever seen. For that is the 
destiny of the so-called British 
Empire, the mighty part she is 
called upon to play by the high gods 
who guide the world’s destinies for 


human good. And in that coming 
Federation there is one great brother 
people who must be recognised as 
free, welcomed on equal terms and 
with just honour—India. This may 
not be refused to her who has shed 
blood on our behalf. For great and 
cosmic ends did England “ conquer ” 
India. That great domination of a 
hundred years, the self-sacrificing 
labours of countless of the best 
Englishmen in that dusky limb of 
the Empire, made whole a stricken 
land, gave her one policy, one 
language, and now at last a united 
national self-consciousness. For India, 
too, has learnt her brotherhood, has 
arisen purified from the ashes of past 
internal humiliation and discord. 



From the picture by Georg* Romney.! 


[to the possession of the Duke os Sutherland 


THE GOWER FAMILY. 


Whan liomney set up in Cavendish Square in 1776, London eagerly welcomed a new painter who could 
Tt prices within the reach of moderate fortunes. His visit to Italy had made him. a finished artist, 
first year he had become the fashion. His diary for 1777 records no less than six hundred sittings 
about one hundred and fifty finished portraits. The group (sometimes called; the Stafford Children) 
bov children of Earl Gower, son of the first Earl of Stafford. It Is a masterpiece of charm, 
and' sincerity, and in the artist's happiest moments at the maturity of his art. It must tor ever 
human beauty. These bonnv aristocratic children, in their light-hearted innocence and glee, make a 
joy of being alive that is the prerogative of all children. It will become the prerogative of gro wn - 
learn that their own interests are never really inconsistent with the good of everyone else 


paint charming portraits 
and by the end of the 
; representing, perhaps, 
shows four girls and a 
painted with simplicity 
appeal to all lovers of 
typical picture of that 
ups as well, when they 
about them. 
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The dignity of an immemorial past, 
the priceless treasures of an age-old 
spiritual wisdom, she brings to the 
family of the nations; and her 
future inclusion in the Imperial 
Federation, with the full rights and 
privileges of her sister nations therein, 
will mean the healing of an age-long 
breach between East and West, the 
welding together for evermore, and 


to the enormous benefit of future 
ages, of the inner wisdom of the 
silent East with the great practical 
efficiency of the active West* 

That our statesmen should have 
the ears to hear, the eyes to see, 
the “ vision ” which can scale the 
heights of prejudice and private and 
purely national interests, and see 
the wider purposes of God, the great 


aims which He is placing in our 
hands 1 God grant it so, for on that 
depends the future of our race. 
Make no mistake. When Germany 
violated the neutrality of Belgium, 
the future fate of the British Empire 
hung trembling in the balance. 
Had she chosen present ease to 
honour, she would have gone down 
the highways of the world to irrepar¬ 


able oblivion and shame. But she 
chose otherwise, albeit in ignorance 
by the great mass of the nation 
of the extent of her unpreparedness 
and danger. And because she so 
chose, she was given by the gods a 
tremendous opportunity to arise from 
the slough of indolence and petty 
self-satisfaction which was so fast 
engulfing her, and, purified by the 
fire of suffering and disaster, to lead 
the peoples of the world into the 
great future of freedom and brotherly 
love, which dawns already amidst the 
blackened ruins of war. 

Despite her faults, she has the 
root of the matter right at heart, this 
beloved England. On the other side 
ranks efficiency, strength, will. But 
on this side, in the deep heart of 
England, lies that which holds all 
the promise of the future—kindliness, 
freedom, the true beginnings of 
brotherly love and co-operation. 

And that which England learns, 
so too, in their measure, learn all the 
nations of the earth. The spirit and 
vision of man goes leaping upwards 
in these great transition times. 
For once the bond of national self- 
consciousness is felt and realised, it 
is but a step to that further Ideal 
which lies beyond. The war has 
drawn the nations of the earth 
together, even whilst temporarily 
setting them against each other on 
this plane of life. We are all very 
vividly aware of each other now, 
the uttermost ends of the earth have 
been brought into daily juxtaposition 
in our thoughts. Thus are we learning 
the alphabet of the great message of 
the future—that nations, like indivi 
duals, are mutually interdependent, 
and that beyond separate national 
interests lies a great ideal to which 
all owe allegiance—that of Humanity 
at large. For that, as Mazzini said, 
is the ideal of the coming epoch, the 
further word of God humanity shall 
spell out, “ Collective humanity C as 
against the more individualistic ideals 
of the departing era; in all depart¬ 
ments of life co-operation, as against 
the competition of the past. 
" Humanity is one sole body, as 
members of that body we are bound 
to labour for its advance, and to 
organise both the family and the 
country towards thai aim.” 

Who but remembers that wonderful 
passage in TulstoPs Resurrection, 
where he comments on the fact that 
u men think that there are circum¬ 
stances when they may deal with 
human beings without love. Bui 
there are no such circumstances. 
We may deal with things without 
love' - we cut down trees, make 
bricks, hammer iron, without love— 
but we cannot deal with men without 
it, for mutual love is the fundamental 
law of human life. . . . If you feel 
no love, sit still, occupy yourself 
with things, with yourself, with any¬ 
thing you like, only not with man.” 

Brotherly love is the salvation ol 
the world ; but it must be nourished 
by sacrifice, and made dynamic by 
the remembrance of God. 

Quite truly has the Armageddon 
fallen upon us, and the victory is 
with Right, not Might Out of the 
blood-red agony of war, the last act 
in the great drama of the rending 
asunder of the old order of things, 
shall arise a new Heaven and a new 
earth, in which men shall learn to 
dwell in love with one another, and 
know a peace greater than the world 
has ever known before. 

Clara M. Codd. 
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From the picture by William A. Bouguereau.J LOVB. 

e painter of this picture, a Frenc 

ooen weU called the high-pnest of — t - - 0 . - ■ 

nrn need was inspired fundamentally bv the desire to realise beauty of a special type. His art carries on the conventions 
p handed down by many of the greatest masters, and keeps aloof from modern feeling or modem realism. 


The train ter of this picture, a Frenchman, died in 1905: he was one of the most successful artists of our time. He has 
heen well called the high-priest of the cult of elegance. His drawing was always perfectly correct, and everything he 
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A.SHTI. fin the Oldham Art Gallery* 

an an-ry and obstinate—or shall we say determined ?—woman* The rigid code of Oriental cti quelle. the public aGront to the King, and the 
certain consequences of hu> displea^tafej no consideration moved Vashti's decision* The scene of stormy defiance that has just been enacted is 
rejected in, the abject terror of the Ethiopian bond-woman at the loot of the royal couch, white Vashti herself is still shaking with passion* 
and nervously grips the hangings upon which she lies. Unfortunately the narrative gives no clue to Vash'tTe motive, and we can only speculate. 
The n aural objection oC a high-spirited and sol I-respecting woman to be exhibited, like a beautiful pet animal, before an assembly of men flushed 
wiLfi wine, does not wholly captain the Persian Queen's action. But if it was principle that guided her. if she was willing to suffer for 
her sex by making * protest against a degrading national custom, then alt honour is due to her ; for she was a woman before her lime. 


From the picture by Ernest Normand,] quee: 

Vashti is one of the earliest example* of Woman Insurgent. She makes a brief appearance In the first two chapters of iho Book of Esther, hi 
a scene of tremendous refusal, and its consequences* Ahusutrus, King of Babylon, gave a great feast seven d iy$ long to all that were in bis Palace, 
bath great and small. The Queen, in accordance with Persian custom* celebrated the feast with her women in her own apartments. On the seventh 
clay tiie King’s heart was tuerrv wilh wine, and he sent his chamberlains to bring Vashti with the crown-royal “ lo show the people and the princes 
Iht beautv, fur she was fair to'look on," The chamberlains met with a blank refusal* 1'he Queen’s reply seems to have simply been: ''Tell your 
Muster 1 will not come/' She gave no reason or excuses. We see them in the picture withdrawing to report the tauure of IheLr mission. 
Doubthris they had used every available argument before deciding that it was useless to stay longer, with the usual edect of argument upon 
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What Theosophy 
Stands For. 


AMONGST the many iliummating 
truths of which the Theo¬ 
sophies Society has been a 
channel to the world, nothing is, 
perhaps, more interesting and helpful 
than the light which it lias thrown 
Upon the true relationship which dif¬ 
ferent individuals, classes, and nations 
sustain towards each other. 

The founders of the Society were 
evidently convinced that better 
knowledge upon this subject was a 
primary condition of human progress, 
for the first of its declared objects is 
“ to form the nucleus of the Universal 
Brotherhood, without distinction of 
race, creed, caste or colour.” 

Its subsidiary objects are two¬ 
fold : “ The encouragement of the 
study of comparative religion,” and 
4i The investigation of the unexplained 
laws of Nature and of the powers 
latent in man,” These, as we shall see, 
have a direct bearing upon its primary 
aim, which, for lack of a better term, 
may be called the Brotherhood 
method of advancing human welfare. 

The only test of membership in 
the Society is the recognition of 
this principle in human relationships, 
and the desire to understand and 
apply it; this it was which gave the 
impulse to the formation of the 
Society, Its membership embraces 
people of almost all religions, classes, 
and races, who are united in the 
desire for individual and social 
advancement, and believe that it 
can be best secured along these lines. 

Amongst its members there are 
a few who feel the call for a fuller 
understanding of Theosophical princi¬ 
ples, and if such persons are found 
to be prepared to live out in their 
own lives the knowledge gained 
through patient study, opportunity 
for further attainment is offered. 

This is, perhaps, one of the most 
important of the practical results 
which have grown out of the resolution 
to form a nucleus of the Universal 
Brotherhood. For just as a nucleus is 
the central point in a cell from which 
life and vitality flow, and around 
which growth and development 
take place, so it is no empty vision 
to see in the conception of an 
Universal Brotherhood the pregnant 
germs of a movement which one day 
will reveal itself as the necessary 
condition of human wellbeing. 

The Theosophical Society, it may 
be mentioned, has no prescribed form 
of creed which it seeks 10 impose 
upon its members. Each individual 
is expected to develop his own 
talents and to become, in due course, 
through personal illumination, per¬ 
fected in the knowledge of the 
Divine Wisdom in one or other of its 
many branches. Just as a Fellow of 
the Royal Society was required to be 
an authority upon some one particular 
branch of physical Science before 
he became first a student and 
gradually attained to Master hood, so 
it is expected that members of the 
Theosophical Society shall become 
proficient in the knowledge and 
practical exemplification of the 
principles of Brotherhood as the 
starting point to further advancement. 

The study of the second and third 
objects of the Society, and especially 


that of comparative religions has 
thrown a flood of light upon its 
primary object, and has made clear 
the far-reaching importance of a right 
understanding of the methods 
whereby helpful relationships may 
be established between individuals, 
classes and nations, and especially 
between those who on the surface 
appear to have interests at variance 
with each other. The study of 
these two objects has made clear 


From the painting by Robert Herd man R.S.A.] 


the fact that no nation or section of 
society has any true interest apart 
from the welfare of all the others; 
for they are so inter-related that, in 
the sum of things, a gain to one is a 
gain to all, and a loss to one finally 
results in a loss to all. 

Hence, the importance and signifi¬ 
cance of the subject cannot be over¬ 
estimated when the nations are being 
torn by strife and iilwill. 

The common ignorance on this 
subject is all the more remarkable in 
that true teaching on this subject has 
been a part ot the message of all the 
Founders of the great World Religions, 

The Hindoo religion, for example, 
emphasises the unity of life in all its 


forms, which, as we shall see later, 
is the true basis of Brotherhood, 

The Lord Buddha taught the 
great truth that hatred ceaseth by 
love; and love, as an expression of 
sacrifice and service, is one of the 
marks of Brotherhood, and an 
essential condition of all happy 
family relationships. 

The Zoroastrian religion urges the 
cultivation of “ pure thoughts, pure 
words, pure deeds ” as necessary to 
the growth of insight and knowledge, 
this being the condition of unity and 
harmony in all human and other 
relationships. A similar idea is 
expressed in the Christian Scripture 
by the words, “ The pure in heart 
shall see GOD.” 


[In the Glasgow Art Gallery. 


It is deplorable that the teachings 
of our own Great Master upon this 
subject have been all but ignored, 
yet no one taught more convincingly 
than He the necessity for the 
cultivation of the spirit of love, 
purity, and compassion, as a primary 
condition of all moral progress. “ If ye 
love them that love ye, what thank 
have ye : do not even the publicans 
the same.” It was He who taught 
His immediate disciples that the 
goal of life was to become perfect, 
thus showing the necessity for the 
unfolding of all the higher qualities 
of heart and mind. 

Even Mohammedanism, the latest 
and least philosophic of all the 


great Religions, impresses upon its 
adherents a cheerful submission to 
the Will of Allah, an attitude of mind 
which, though negative as a virtue, 
has a tendency to decrease the spirit 
of fault-finding—so fruitful a source 
of individual, social, and national 
antagonisms. 

In fact, a candid study of the 
life and teaching of the Founders of 
the great World Religions makes 
it abundantly clear that they all 
recognised the essential oneness of 
the human family, and that they 
have all borne testimony to the 
vital truth that the full discharge of 
our duty towards others is the 
condition of our own personal 
advancement. 

That this teaching is entirely 
sound is proved by the fact that the 
spirit of self-seeking, of separateness, 
whenever and wherever it manifests 
itself, is always followed by limita¬ 
tions which finally result in loss and 
suffering; whilst the recognition of 
our kinship with others and the 
faithful discharge of the duty which 
we owe to them expands the con¬ 
sciousness and promotes the welfare 
of everyone concerned. It is the 
man willing to recognise good in 
other people and in other systems of 
thought who becomes the best helper 
of his fellows. 

It is to be feared that many ot 
the present-day Teachers have 
grasped but very imperfectly as yet 
the vital importance to individual, 
social, and national welfare of 
the growth of that spirit of goodwill 
to all; and of the wider toleration 
and mutual helpfulness which goes 
with the ideal of Brotherhood. 

The lack of the capacity to recognise 
truth in unfamiliar garb, and to be 
intolerant towards other people and 
other modes of thought, is con¬ 
spicuous even in our religious 
life. 

Nothing is, perhaps, more marked 
in modem times than the lack of 
unity and even of good feeling 
between the various great religions, 
and the multitude of rival sects. 

The attitude of Theosophy on 
this question is well expressed by 
Mrs. Besant 

“THEOSOPHY GOES TO ALL RELI¬ 
GIONS AS A PEACEMAKER ; ITS FIRST 
WORK IS TO TRY TO BRING ABOUT 
A BROTHERHOOD OF RELIGIONS, NOT 
DESTROYING ANY, NOT TRYING TO 
MAKE ANY LESS POTENT, BUT EN¬ 
DEAVOURING TO TRANSFORM THEM 
FROM RIVALS TO BROTHERS, SO THAT 
THEY MIGHT BECOME A MIGHTY 
FAMILY INSTEAD OF WARRING AND 
SEPARATE CREEDS.” 

If the Theosophical Society has 
not as }'et accomplished any great 
work, it has at any rate brought 
into friendly relationship persons 
belonging to all religions, and has 
enabled each to see that one inay 
profitably study the teachings of 
the other. 

The third aim of the Society was 
stated to be u the investigation of 
the unexplained laws of Nature and 
powers latent in man.” and the more 
advanced students in the Society 
have given us many illuminating 
thoughts as a result of this study, 
some of which have a direct hearing 
upon the particular principles we are 
considering. 

Let it be observed here that we are 
not dealing with the remote theories 
of some idealist, but with scientific 
facts which can be demonstrated. 

(Continued on page 160 .) 



EVENING, 

Herd man was an historical and portrait painter with a considerable reputation 
north of the Tweed. This is one of his occasional fancy subjects, and belongs, 
with its companion, M Morning/* to the Glasgow Art Gallery, We see a little man 
with a pleasant happy face under an e% r ening sky. His goaf skin coat and simple 
cap and the musical pipe in his hands suggest the little son of some Arcadian 
shepherd, learning to emulate his fathers melodious strains. The idea of this 
charming work is simple, and might have been suggested by Shakespeare's lines 

" How still the evening is, 

As hush'd on purpose to grace harmony l * # 
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Child Culture. 


S INCE the subject of our article 
deals exclusively with human 
responsibility in relation to the 
child, and since Nature has inexor¬ 
ably decreed that she will yield no 
good crop from damaged seed, we 
must commence our study at the 
very beginnings of child culture, 
namely, with the parents themselves. 
Already, some years before the War, 
informal opinion, alarmed at the 
rapid multiplication of the unfit, 
sought and found corporate expres¬ 
sion in the Eugenic Society and other 
similar agencies throughout the 
Western World, These, inaugurated 
with the laudable purpose of awaken¬ 
ing public opinion to the critical 
state of the national health, have 
incessantly proclaimed that the 
steadily increasing proportion of deaf 
and blind, congenital cripples, 
lunatics, and other defectives, con¬ 
stitute an ever augmenting charge 
upon the national resources. When 
to this burden, which the fit have 
to carry, is added a falling birth-rate 
and a high death-rate among infants, 
it is not surprising that the Govern¬ 
ment, as guardian of the national 
well-being, has recently set on foot 
appropriate investigations into the 
causes of such degeneracy with a 
view to effective rectification, nor 
that some ready-to-hand measures 
for the safeguarding of infant life 
and maternity have been promptly 
adopted. 

Perhaps the Government investiga¬ 
tion into the causes of degeneracy, 
which most immediately concerns the 
subject of our paper, is the Commis¬ 
sion on Venereal Diseases, undertaken 
by Royal Command in 1913* During 
the last decade, qualified medical 
opinion has been steadily accumulat¬ 
ing evidence that venereal disease is 
responsible for an exceedingly high 
percentage of those ineffectives above 
referred to, as well as for the high 
rate of infant and pre-natal mortality. 
However much the uninformed public 
may ignore the serious consequences 
to the national health involved in the 
wrong use of the sex-function, the 
“ Final Report ” recently published 
by the Royal Commission leaves no 
doubt at all as to the gravity of the 
national position. Apart from this 
authoritative evidence, anyone who 
has paid a sympathetic visit to a 
hospital for congenital cripples, 
cannot fail to realise the cruel 6 and 
terrible results of sex-irresponsibility. 
For there we behold, in the bitter 
suffering these poor little children 
undergo, the awfulness of those 
things which the habits, customs, and 
false ideals of so-called civilisation 
veil from our normal understanding. 

Nor should it be overlooked, that 
the enormous financial loss brought 
about by the maintenance and treat¬ 
ment of the whole army of derelicts, 
due to sexual impurity in one or 
other of its forms, is a mere trifle 
compared with the loss to the 
community in effective power, in¬ 
tellectual and moral tone, vigour, 
and initiative, to say nothing of the 
absence of the actual contribution 
which these people should be 
making to the general sum of 
social prosperity, 

® To this latter count should also be 
added the definite lack of vigour, 
charm, and brain-power to those 
children, who are 11 born-tired ” and 


feeble because their parents have not 
understood the necessity of chastity, 
and the sacredness of the parental 
function in the married relation, if 
sound healthy children are to be 
produced. 

Such is a small hint of the ever¬ 
growing tale of woe and increasing 
responsibilities which stand to the 
credit of the prostitution of 
those high creative powers associated 
with sex, which are necessary to 
the calling of the little child, the 


From the painting by Paul Th liman ct. 


Master of the Future, into being. 

The problem which demands solu¬ 
tion, when put in terse and concrete 
form, stands somewhat as follows :— 
Why does such a very large per¬ 
centage of the human race so in¬ 
sistently demand from the sex 
relationship that which Nature seems 
sternly to forbid, as can be seen 
from the harvest of suffering, disease, 
and deformity, which she imposes on 
those who transgress her law ? 

Religions of all races and times have 
ever taught that man has a very 


high destiny awaiting him; and, 
undoubtedly, modern science (if un¬ 
consciously) partially endorses this 
teaching by those discoveries which 
offer to human control and guidance 
ever more and more of the vast 
forces of Nature. 

There is perhaps no more pregnant 
and suggestive summary of this 
lofty destiny than is contained in the 
words of the Christian Scripture: 
“So God created man in His own 
image.” Perhaps, if we look into 
the heart of these words and consider 
them in relation to human life and 
organisation, we may be better able 


[By arrange meat with the owners oil Copyright, 


to understand the problem with 
which we are confronted. 

Unthinking familiarity with potent 
words tends to hide from u$ the 
deeper meanings they enshrine. Quite 
naturally the word “ image ** is 
usually interpreted in terms of form 
only, very much on the lines of the 
mere reflexion of one solid body upon 
the smooth surface of another. 
Now, the nature of both God and 
man requires an interpretation in 
terms of hfe as well as form. However 
fully the word image suggests that 


the human form constitutes a divine 
reflexion, here it equally includes all 
human life and power as an essential 
part of that reflection, so that man, 
throughout his whole nature—body, 
soul, and spirit—constitutes a living 
replica of his Divine Master. 
It follows, therefore, that Man, 
formed in the image of bis Creator, 
is himself an embryo creator. 

When we come to consider the 
trend of all human activities, what 
are they when at their best but 
creative ? What more exact descrip¬ 
tion can be given of the world than 
that it is a gigantic school for the 
training of creators, in which the 
students of varying proficiency, under 
the penalty of a fundamental 
necessity, or the inducement of 
pleasurable reward, must learn to 
create on the physical, mental, and 
spiritual planes ? Does not their 
success depend upon how far their 
creative activity is employed in 
accordance with the great laws of 
Nature ? And what are Nature^ 
laws but the principles laid down 
by the Master Creator for the 
guidance of His students ? 

That we are on the threshold of 
a new era of self-expression is patent 
to every one. Life's organisation of 
the past two or three centuries 
provided a civilisation and training 
for humanity that worked out mainly 
on imitative and conventional lines— 
a sort of copy-book system, with 
precedent for its backbone. It is true 
that in applied science one epoch- 
making discovery after another is 
recorded in the annals of the last 
century. It is equally true that, great 
as these discoveries are in themselves, 
they are little more than the harbingers 
of that loftier genius which awaits 
complete expression when the War 
has scrapped many of the conven¬ 
tional moulds, habits, and customs 
that no longer serve for this new 
expanding life. 

For some time past these old forms 
of education and social organisation 
have headed off and boxed in the 
real individual in every direction of 
his creative energy hut one , and that 
the sexual. Added to this, prudish 
respectability, born of righteous 
ignorance and helpless incapacity, 
having decreed the whole subject 
taboo, our youth have rarely received 
that sympathetic help and guidance 
in the care of body and mind which 
would have saved them from the 
bitter consequences of an over- 
stimulated sex nature. Thus, that 
which should have been the crown 
of all human creative power has, in 
so many cases, developed abnor¬ 
mally along the vicious line of 
sensuous and morbid passion. 

It is a matter of observation, and 
even of experience, that where the 
natural environment of work and 
recreation provides little or no 
opportunity for creative energy and 
true self-expression, then the stream 
of life’s potencies tends to be per¬ 
verted into mischievous and degrad¬ 
ing channels. Human energy is a 
single force, which, in response to 
demand, specialises in the mental, 
muscular, or sexual systems. The 
sexual system is so highly organised 
and so sensitive that the response to 
any suggestions offered by the mind 
is immediate. The danger, then, of 
prurient literature, evil companion¬ 
ship, etc., is manifest. On the other 
hand, self-expression in constructive 
energy, and especially in the higher 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 

In the above picture the artist has sought to depict the highest type of motherhood, 
and the talented writer of the article which accompanies it has drawn striking attention 
to a fundamental problem connected therewith. She makes it clear that it is to the 
nobly conceived and well-born children of the coming day that we must look for that 
abiding progress which will transmute into social service those warring elements which 
now vex our social and national life. The subject is further discussed on page 153 
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planes of art and imagination, not 
only provides a natural safeguard 
against the evils of abnormal develop¬ 
ment, but also gives an ever-abounding 
joy in the exercise of life's powers, 
which sooner or later is denied to the 
incontinent. 

Again, the whole question of diet, 
and especially alcohol, in relation to 
the sex-nature, is totally misunder¬ 
stood, with most unfortunate results 
upon the youth of the nation, and 
the health of parents and offspring. 

Some of the baneful effects of 
alcohol are summarised on page }i 
of the Report referred to, in the 
following words:— 

“ Alcohol renders a man liable to 
yield to temptation which he might 
otherwise resist, and aggravates 
disease by diminishing the resistance 
of the individual. The facts point 
to the conclusion that decrease in 
the use of alcohol will be an important 
factor in diminishing the prevalence 
of venereal diseases/' Professor 
Ehrlich also gave evidence as to the 
deleterious effects of alcohol upon 
patients undergoing his special 
treatment. 

The practice of segregation of the 
sexes in education and work also has 
its own peculiar share in the abnormal 
development and perversion of the 
sex-nature, so grave a problem to all 
those who have control of large 
schools. The explanation of the 
difficulty is quite simple, once it is 
realised that the human body is not 
a walled-in, isolated structure, but is 
practically a dynamo of force, con¬ 
tinuously throwing off from itself 
and receiving into itself from others, 
particles of living matter. All such 
particles have their individual 
polarity. In electricity we know 
this natural fact under the terms of 
negative and positive; in evolved 
animal life we recognise the same 
principle as difference of sex. Now, by 
the segregation of the sexes, this 
normal and unconscious interchange 
of the life particles is mainly arrested. 
Though the bodily development of 
each individual proceeds apace, it 
becomes over specialised and intensi¬ 
fied for want of more varied and 
suitable life particles to keep it in 
normal and equable growth. Thus it 
often happens that at the most 
difficult period of puberty, by our 
preventive measures, we may un¬ 
consciously provide a forcing-house 
for the very thing we are seeking to 
avoid. 

But the deep-seated radical cause 
which belongs peculiarly to the 
present transitional stage of human 
evolution lies mainly in the fact that 
the developing tide of creative 
expression, which every human being 
has in common with bis Creator, is 
being driven back upon itself for 
lack of effective opportunity in this 
materialistic age, because the great, 
the idealistic, the beautiful, the 
original, are so largely subordinate to 
commercial, and even sordid, pur¬ 
poses, and man himself is regarded 
as made for the system rather than 
the system for the man. 

A simple illustration may be of 
value to us at this juncture. It is 
well known in some country districts 
that horses, when turned out to 
grass, will bite and destroy the bark 
and foliage of trees so seriously that, 
without sufficient protection, these 
are destroyed; whereas, in other 
places, the horses pasture freely 
without touching the fine old trees 


dotted about the fields for their 
shelter from sun and rain. An old 
Scotch farmer offered the simple 
explanation that in one district the 
herbage evidently lacked certain 
constituents which in other neigh¬ 
bourhoods the pasture amply pro¬ 
vided. According to this analogy, 
it is plain we must supply what is 
wanting in the pasture of human life, 
if we would arrest the ignorant 
generation of abnormal and disas¬ 
trous appetites. 

Throughout the entire gamut of 
life, as covered by education, employ¬ 
ment, and recreation, the whole man 
must be provided with such means of 
growth and expansion as will bring 
him—body, soul, and spirit—into 
responsive touch with his environ¬ 
ment, To carry out such an ideal 
as this means a revolution in every 
department of life, for it means a 


practical realisation of the brother¬ 
hood of man based on his spiritual 
origin and common Fatherhood in 
God. It means that where all the 
machinery of life is constructed on 
this spiritual basis, ail the processes 
of civilisation-religious, educational, 
commercial, and national—will be 
guided and inspired by the clear 
intuition of an inward spiritual 
control, exerted entirely for the 
common and universal good; it 
means that brotherhood will exist 
as an outward fact in the details of 
life, and not as at present, in a 
shadowy and somewhat distorted 
theory. 

It is not claimed that, even it 
ideal conditions of work and relaxa¬ 
tion for both sexes and all grades of 
humanity were to be brought into 
being, as by the wave of a fairy wand, 
that human nature would be very 


materially improved in the present 
generation. Man is a creature of 
habit, and changes his outlook on 
life very slowly. His thoughts and 
passions, from which all actions 
spring, have been moulded and 
warped for years, by education, 
public opinion, and public ignorance, 
and are indelibly registered in every 
fibre of his constitution. Intuitive 
control by the spirit is thus terribly 
hampered by the impure and im¬ 
perfectly evolved human vehicle 
through which it must work. u You 
cannot, for instance, take a herring 
barrel and use it immediately for 
attar of roses, the wood is too soaked 
with the drippings/' 

It is evident, then, that our best 
hopes lie with the children, the 
potential Fathers and Mothers of a 
new and better generation. 

Now, no matter what mistakes we 


as parents have made, one common 
purpose, one unswerving desire, unites 
us all, rich and poor, great and small, 
and that is to save our children from 
our own defects and hurtful ignorance* 
Let us see to it now t by timely help 
to the Mother, that the pre-natal 
stage of our children's development 
is gradually shorn of its present 
stunting and harmful elements, with¬ 
out waiting until economics, politics, 
and individual wisdom have slowly 
re-adjusted those burdens that press 
so fatally upon the unborn life of the 
child. Let us see to it now, with 
ardour and promptitude, that the 
varied faculties our children possess, 
within the several octaves of their 
being—mental, moral, and physical— 
find adequate opportunity of develop^ 
rnent, and that ignorant and morbid 
conditions do not warp and pervert 
the mighty energies of the spirit into 


mischievous channels. Let us not 
spoil all out chances of racial and 
individual evolution by cramping 
every original creative instinct and 
all individuality into the worn out 
moulds of thought, custom, and 
education through which we ourselves 
have been forced. 

More than all must we, as parents, 
strive with might and main to begin 
at once the foundations of a new 
education for our children, based 
upon the inspiring principle that we 
are helping an embryo creator to 
unfold creative energies in three 
fields of life—physical, emotional, and 
mental, with the high and glorious 
purpose of ultimately attaining to 
divine perfection. Then only shall 
we succeed in raising up a generation 
of men and women in whom the sex- 
passion takes its normal place as one 
among many sacred channels of 
creative self-expression. 


Already the new spirit has 
inaugurated many wise changes for 
the better care of the young. 
For infants;—Better conditions for 
the mother during pregnancy, better 
provision for the new-born child. 
For children :—Some re-modelling of 
the educational ideal, such as the 
Montessori system, which appeals to 
the baby's inherent creative instinct, 
by inviting it to become the joyful 
provider of some of its own diminutive 
necessities. For sehooLchildren 
The co-ordination of theory with 
handicraft, some successful attempts 
to introduce co-education, and more 
definite efforts to show that character 
and high ideals are the only possible 
basis of a true civilisation. But 
excellent as all these new departures 
in education and child culture un¬ 
doubtedly are, they will carry 
within their benefits the seed of their 
own undoing, because no reform or 
betterment of outer conditions and 
training can ever really transmute the 
present youthful craving for excite¬ 
ment and sensational change into the 
satisfying channels of truth and 
beauty unless they are based upon 
the great fundamental truths of 
man's divine origin and ultimate 
creative destiny as a true and actual 
son of God. 

It is here that the theory of re¬ 
incarnation brings such transcendent 
attainment within the scope of 
reasonable hope and aspiration to 
the frail humanity we know in the 
present cycle of human generation. 
If, for instance, our three score and 
ten years of life in this world are but 
one of many days in the eternal life 
of the real individual —the divine 
child as it grows towards the heavenly 
stature awaiting it, if in one body 
this eternal individual reaps the 
blessings and sufferings it has sown 
in another body, of perhaps different 
sex or nationality, and if each 
successive life be but a page of 
instruction in the Master Creator's 
great lesson book, wherein the infant 
creator must become thoroughly 
proficient before he can progress 
further in the path of divine attain¬ 
ment, then each humble man and 
woman can strive with hope and 
courage towards a personal realisation 
of Christ's potent and amazing 
command— 

w Be ye therefore perfect even 
as your Father which is in Heaven 
is perfect.” 

Christiana Duckworth, 
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The Birth of a New 
Sub-Race. 

[The following interesting lecture was given by Mr. C W. Leadbeater, in 
AustraitUf and was publisher, by the CHANNEL MAGAZINE,* in Los An gelds t 
and is copied here because of its many interesting and useful hints with 
regard to child culture, Mr. Lead beater was to have written an article for 
this number of Bibby'S Annual, but as it has not arrived * the liberty has 
been taken of copying a part of this dee ply interesting and instructive lecture, 
which perhaps I ought to say was addressed to a Theosobhic audience .— Ed.] 


O NE of the facts discovered by 
occult investigation is that 
human evolution proceeds 
by means of what we call races and 
sub-races* The next sub-race which 
is coming is still a sub-race of the 
Aryan, and, therefore, it will still be 
developing mentality ; but it will be 
developing it from the point of view 
(and by the aid) of the next faculty— 
that is, intuition So from this new 


are passing through it; and if you 
get that idea into your mind, and 
if you also understand that souls 
pass in succession through all these 
different types of races, you will see 
no reason to regret the disappearance 
of the wonderful Greek art or the 
Roman regularity and order; be¬ 
cause we are the very same people, 
after all, who made these mighty 
civilisations; we who are born now 


of the new sub-race, that these 
people will be exceedingly sensitive, 
that they will have certain psychic 
possibilities. You may or may not 
have studied the question of psychic 
possibilities; but if, for the moment, 
you admit that there are such things, 
there is another line of religious 
thought opening up before us. We 
know the psychic faculty is on the 
increase, and that it is near the 
surface in most people* The cases 
of those who possess some sort of 
psychic faculty are certainly increas¬ 
ing in number* * * * Indeed, science 
is beginning to admit that there is 
such a thing. Of course, it relabels 
it; it always does; but names do 
not matter much. * , * 

One cannot find ready-made 
parents of this sixth sub-race; if is 
clear that parents of the old fifth 
sub-race must be those with whom 
a birth is found for the child who has 
to represent the new sub-race. , . * 


exhibiting the discriminating part 
of the intellect; we have known 
things by their differences one from 
the other; and the natural result of 
that has been that we have become 
a critical people—that, in considering 
a subject, we always pounce first 
upon the points in which it is different 
from those to which we are accus¬ 
tomed* So that our first attitude 
towards anything new has always 
that flavour of suspicion. , . . 

In this next sub-race you will 
have the people looking for points 
of agreement, and we may easily 
imagine what an enormous difference 
that will make. So you will have to 
combine to some extent the best 
qualities of the two previous sub¬ 
races in order to provide the necessary 
vehicle for this new sub-race; but 
it will have to arise out of the 
vehicles which already exist, * . . 
From parents who belong to the 
fifth sub-race will come a child 
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Cupid's equipment b not very extensive at best. He is not bothered with any uniform ; 
he wears no belt or puttees. His outfit is restricted to the barest essentials, of which 
the quiver is certainly a most important item. It was most careless of him to have let 
it fall in the stream : but carelessness and irresponsibility are well-known traits 
of his character, “ Just like him, 1 ' we may expect his mother Venus to exclaim, if 


she hears of it. What good would be a love-god twanging an empty bow when 
sympathetic hearts within easy reach are waiting to be transfixed ? Something horrible 
might have happened if he had really lost his arrows. No more marriage lie Us ; and the 
human race at a standstill I Fortunately the artist relieves our anxiety by showing that 
he will certainly recover them. The picture is a graceful and amusing piece of fancy 


sub-race we may expect wonderful 
mental development, but along rather 
different lines. 

We have been devoting ourselves 
very successfully to analysis; most 
of our epoch-making discoveries have 
been made by analysis of the incon¬ 
ceivably minute* The discoveries of 
the future will perhaps be more along 
the line of synthesis ; we shall begin 
to get wide sweeping views that 
relate a number of lines of research 
that hitherto have been supposed to 
be quite separate ; we shall begin to 
see the reason for things as a great 
whole. So that one may suppose 
that there will be wonderful dis¬ 
coveries linking up these different 
lines of research; that may he the 
special work of the sixth sub-race, 
at the dawning of which we now 
assist, . , - 

A race exists not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the souls who 

♦Edited by Mane Russak, Temple Park, 
Hollywood, California. 


in these races to develop other 
qualities, have already passed through 
those and learnt our lessons, and, 
therefore, we do not need them any 
more, and so the races fade out* . * , 
There is then a birth, a youth, 
maturity, and decay for every 
nation; and the same for the great 
Root-Races, We, of the Aryan race, 
have not yet reached our prime; 
we are still in many ways a young 
people* I mean, the Aryan race as 
a whole, although it has existed in 
the world for sixty thousand years, is 
still yet in its prime; but the race 
that preceded it, the great Atlantean, 
has very distinctly passed its prime, 
and all that is now left of its civilisa¬ 
tion has shown signs of decadence. 
That means that the higher souls are 
no longer incarnating in these races, 
but have come into the new race, the 
Aryan ; they are among us * 

What is the possibility of the 
future ? [ mentioned to you last week, 
when speaking of the characteristics 


From the occult point of view, a 
particular type of body is simply 
a vehicle fitted to express certain 
characteristics; if you have such 
a body as belongs to one of the more 
emotional races, you have a body 
which is probably capable of artistic 
development, capable certainly of 
emotion, which may sometimes be 
tempestuous, and will need careful 
control and training, but will be 
capable of reaching greater heights 
in some directions than the cold 
northern temperament. 

It needs all kind of people to 
make up a new race, because that 
new race must have in its vehicles 
the possibility for unfoldment along 
various lines* . * . 

This sixth sub-race is to combine 
both intellect and emotion, and it 
is also to bring out the quality of 
intuition; instead of analysis, which 
has been the principal feature of the 
fifth sub-race, we shall now have 
synthesis. We have for long been 


capable of expressing some part at 
least of the qualities of the sixth 
sub-race, and into that will come a 
soul, which is to be a sixth-sub-race 
soul, and will to some extent have 
those qualities; expressing them 
through that vehicle as he grows, he 
will gradually strengthen them in 
himself* and also increase the 
capability of his vehicle to express 
them* , * * Who will the likely 
parents be ? Physical health they 
must have, because the new sub-race 
is to be vigorous in every way, but 
mainly they will be chosen because 
they can provide a certain type of 
vehicle which will he a good and 
easy expression for the new qualities* 
Not only the parents themselves 
have to be considered, but their 
ancestry* Parents might be selected, 
for example, not so particularly for 
what they themselves happen to be 
as for the heredity which they can 
give* Ancestors of theirs may have 
been people of great power and 
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distinction; the qualities of those 
ancestors could he reproduced in 
their descendants, and, therefore, 
although the actual parents may be 
mediocre people, they may be chosen 
for this work because of the fact that 
there had been this great power, or 
intellect, or devotion, in some of 
their ancestors. 

This at least stands out clearly, 
that the power to passton a vehicle 
suitable for certain qualities will be 
of little use, unless there is a certain 
type of character in the parents them¬ 
selves. What sort of character ? 
Remember what this future race 
is to be. It is to unfold intuition, it 
is to adopt the brotherly attitude of 
co-operation; therefore, these parents 


along that line, which will make that 
growth easy for him. He has here 
a new set of vehicles; for a soul 
takes not only a new physical body, 
but a new astral body, as the expres¬ 
sion of his emotions, and a new 
mental body as the expression of his 
mind. He conies from God Himself, 
and trusts himself in your hands. 
You cannot be faithless to such a 
trust as that; you cannot do other 
than rise to it with all the power and 
strength of your nature, if you only 
see if and understand it. And so 
[ say, the parents chosen must be 
those who will understand. 

The environment which they give 
him will greatly affect his character. 
Remember, he has his own nature 


similar to that which he used in that 
last life, but there is no reason why 
he should do that; the material is 
there, but he need not use it all. 
The particles which expressed the 
good qualities, and the other types 
which expressed the less good 
qualities, are all there before him 
like bricks with which he may build ; 
but it is not necessary that every 
brick should be used in the erection 
of the building. 

It makes an enormous difference 
which of these qualities is deve¬ 
loped first—the good or the evil. 
The astral body is an almost 
colourless mass in the case of 
the little child—-more white or 
transparent than anything else * 


desirable possibilities in that child 
will be first awakened and will grow 
into habits. Suppose that little baby 
soon after his birth is in the hands 
of a mother who constantly loses her 
temper, constantly gives way to 
irritability; of course, the first 
quality awakened in that baby is 
irritability, and the child becomes 
fretful and peevish in hundreds of 
ways; that peevishness attracts 
more of the undesirable matter, and 
in that way you get a sort of vicious 
circle; in that way the evil is 
aroused in an astral body where at 
present there is nothing to counteract 
it. The soul has his own qualities 
which he is bringing over, but at 
first he has not fully taken hold of 
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From the drawing by E. Bumand.) 

This parable was one of those delivered by the Master to the honest fisher-folk 
of Galilee in the happiest days of His ministry*. Amongst those simple, good, and 
happy people, who believed in and followed Him. His infinite charm of jrpecch and 

person manifested itself in fullest beauty. The comparison of the Kingdom of 

Heaven to leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal until 

the whole was leavened, is one of the most significant examples^ of the Masters 

varied imagery. It disposed at a stroke of the idea that the Kingdom He was 
preaching was a temporal one to come from without, as the disciples themselves 
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seemed to believe. The true renovation is* Jrom the inward to tlie outward. 
The truth, confided to the little band before Him, was to permeate through them 
to the whole world. There is prophecy of the final triumph of the truths which 
He taught in the words " until the whole was leavened." The yeast is still 
working, and much has been effected since the parable was spoken, but even 
yet we are far from understanding the central point of His message. The 
development of the spirit of self-sacrifice, love, tolerance, and goodwill in the 
human race is still going slowly forward. 


THE LEAVEN. 


must clearly and above all things be 
unselfish ; they must be full of love 
and intuition. That is the sort of 
person that is wanted. They must 
be parents who understand—parents 
who are willing to live largely for 
their children, and will not expect 
their children to live for them. 
They must be people who will not 
cling to the old selfish delusion that 
the child exists for the sake of his 
parents; they must understand that 
a soul entrusts his vehicle to their 
care—entrusts to them the task of 
preparing for him the physical 
garment in which he shall spend his 
life. . - * 

He conies to you and wants to 
acquire the qualities of love and 
mtution. What then must you do ? 
Be thoroughly careful to surround 
him with only those thoughts and 
circumstances which will help him 


brought forward from a previous life. 
It is not that you actually give him 
good qualities or bad qualities; he 
has those within himself, but it is 
within your power to give him an 
opportunity of developing the good 
first or the bad first. . . . 

Here comes a child born into a 
family ; he has, of course, come over 
from some other life, and in all 
probability he has not been a great 
saint in that life ; he was most likely 
a man like you or me, with a certain 
amount of good in him, and a 
certain amount that is not good. 
Let us consider the average man’s 
astral body. The matter which he 
draws round him as he descends into 
incarnation is exactly of the same 
character as that which he had at 
the end of his last astral life. 
He could, therefore, reconstruct for 
himself an astral body exactly 


before he reaches manhood it will be 
built into a mass of flashing colours. 
Colours are, after all, nothing but 
rates of vibration, and according to 
the rates of vibration which are set 
swinging in the astral body will the 
man’s characteristics and qualities 
be on the whole good or bad. 
The possibilities of both are there. 
It makes the greatest possible 
difference which you begin to 
awaken first and this depends not on 
the child himself, but on the sur¬ 
roundings which are provided for 
him, because this astral matter which 
the child draws round him is open to 
the influence of emotion; good 
emotion or evil emotion sends out a 
vibration which wakens the matter 
corresponding to it into activity and 
sets it pulsing. 

If the emotions playing round a 
child are principally evil, the un* 


his vehicles; he looks to you to help 
him to express himself through them, 
and if you arouse the evil part only, 
that evil part of him is the only thing 
through which he can express himself. 
The soul himself cannot have an evil 
part, but he may have a lack of good 
qualities, which allows evil to grow 
in the lower vehicles. 

If you allow him in that way to 
become irritable, all the particles in 
him which can respond to irascibility 
will be awakened, and you will stir 
up in him a contrariness which (since 
there is nothing in the body to curb 
it at first) will become established as 
the first strong habit in his astral or 
mental body. Afterwards, no doubt, 
as life goes on, you will try to awaken 
in him the good qualities, but he will 
find it hard, because you have got 
him into the habit of using the evil 
first, and this evil by working has 
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become strengthened. So his efforts 
to develop the good will be slow and 
futile; it will seem to him that all 
his young feelings and instincts rise 
against what you tell him is the good 
thing to do. If, long before you could 
tell him, you had been careful to set 
him that example, you would have 
had no trouble ; it is the stamp you 
put upon him before he could speak 
that now works through him. 

If, on the other hand, you are wise 
enough to develop in your child the 
good qualities first, you have precisely 
the opposite condition. You set 
these going before there is any evil 
to oppose them, and they will become 
a habit in the astral or mental body. 
Then, when the evil qualities are 
stirred up, as surely they some day 
will be, they will meet with an 
instinctive rebuff. A momentum has 
been set up in the opposite direction, 
and it is exceedingly difficult for 
them to establish themselves; his 
whole nature revolts against them. 
You have all his natural forces on 
the side of good instead of on the 
side of evil; you have no idea what 
a difference that makes. 

There are thousands upon thousands 
of parents who love their children 
dearly, whose desires for them are of 
the highest and the best, but they 
do not realise that every time they 
let an angry thought run through 
their minds they are stamping their 
child with qualities which he may 
perhaps not be able to eradicate 
through the whole of that incarna¬ 
tion ; or if he does, it will be only 
with great effort. They do not know 
what they are doing; they do not 
realise the necessity for perfect self- 
control, and they do not understand 
the importance of the work fo be 
done with the child. It would be a 
bad man indeed who would use bad 
language in front of a little child ; 
it would be a bad man who would be 
angry and forget himself in the 
presence of a child ; but men do not 
comprehend that, just as they ought 
to check their language or action, 
they ought to check their thought 
also, because the child’s thought 
is influenced by our thought. 
Long before he is able to take 
notice he is open to impression by 
what we do and think, as well as 
what we say. . . . 

That opens before us quite a new 
idea of the attitude which parents 
ought to take. They should be 
watching over themselves with the 
greatest care to see that no single 
thought or feeling shall appear in 
them which they would not wish the 
child to reproduce. That means a 
great deal; it means a larger amount 
of self-discipline than most people 
have yet attained; but it is entirely 
good for the parent that he should 
put himself under sucli discipline. 

He should be careful that no 
thoughts but those of love and utter 
kindness should surround the child. 
Not only should no harsh word be 
addressed to him, but he should 
never know there is such a thing as 
a harsh word to be addressed to 
offers. If he be an ego of exceptional 
power and strength, he will sweep 
through all difficulties and assert 
himself; but even then harshness 
makes his way harder for him. 
Most egoes are not yet so strong as 
that; and in the case of the ordinary 
child you determine the side of him 
which will show itself first by the 
opportunities which you give him. 


There may be some who have 
brought over from a past life a great 
deal of definite goodness, and others 
who have brought over certain 
definitely evil qualities, and when 
that is the case these qualities will 
show themselves, whatever you do; 
but you will gradually strengthen the 
good and gradually minimise and 
check the evil, if you keep over 
yourselves such a watch as 1 have 
described. . . . 

Therefore, if you ask how we are 
to prepare for the coming of this 
sixth sub-race, I answer that the 
first thing to do is to begin with 
yourself; strengthen your character, 
live wisely. 1 do not mean that you 
are to call yourself a miserable 
sinner, or to forswear all innocent 
amusement; 1 think that would be 
both foolish and undesirable; but 
you must bring it home to yourself 
that life is a serious matter, and 
that you must not devote your time 
and strength to amusing yourself: 
but must realise that, whoever you 
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are and wherever you are, you have 
a duty to your fellows and a duty to 
your country; and your duty to 
your country is certainly, among 
other things, that all should provide 
a good environment for the develop¬ 
ment of its people. . . . 

The Frobel system of education 
was a step in the right direction; 
the Montessori method is another, 
and there are others; but those who 
recognise the true intent of education 
are still but few, and the majority 
of children are still subjected to the 
old senseless and evil methods. 
The language I have used is by no 
means too strong. The idea prominent 
in the minds of educators seems to 
have been for a long time past to 
cram as many facts as possible into 
the unfortunate infants committed to 
their care—facts of no particular 
value when acquired, and in no way 
worth the trouble spent in acquiring 
them. If you will but think of how 
much value to you have been most 
of the things you learned at school 1 


“ EVA.” 


1 think, if you put that to yourselves 
you will come to the conclusion that 
at school you lost a great deal of 
time and trouble. . . . 

It is a waste of time to make 
each child a walking encyclopaedia. 
What you want to make him is a 
healthy, hearty, honourable citizen, 
who will do his work well and under¬ 
stand his duty to his country, to his 
community, to his fellows, and to 
himself. None of those things are 
to be attained by cramming people 
with facts, but they are to be drawn 
out of the child by a proper and 
rational method of education. This is 
beginning to be a little realised by 
the few, but it is by no means the 
general plan at present adopted. 

Then another and even worse 
feature of the utter uselessness of 
education has been the plan of trying 
to drive and frighten the children 
into learning. . . . Remember, it 
always means incompetence when 
a man resorts to force. An incompe¬ 
tent teacher pretends that he injures 
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We have set the picture of this pretty child in the midst of our pages in reverent emulation of the Master's act oi old. 
It is no less true as Bacon wrote, in this human kingdom of knowledge than in God's Kingdom of Heaven, that no man 

shah enter into it, except he first become as a little child. To learn we must be willing to be taught, must be eager and 

interested, with a plastic mind open to receive truth. Little Eva is a high type of the child of to-day; her sweetness and 

Intelligence will, we hope, be transmuted in increasing measure to the race that is to follow ns* 
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a child to correct his faults, if he 
knew anyhing whatever of the facts 
of the case, he would see that the 
effect of such injury is in every case 
far worse than the fault. He would 
realise that such action causes a vast 
mass of fear, sorrow, pain, and deceit. 
To the occultist, who looks at the 
effect upon higher planes, it seems 
like a crime. ... It is not only 
cramming with facts that you want. 
You want the inculcation of virtues 
and of culture, of kindness, honour, 
and decency. 

1 must again emphasise the re¬ 
sponsibility and opportunity of the 
teacher. It cannot be spoken of too 
often. . . . This idea of education is 
very different from that commonly 
held in the outside world. You will 
understand how that every word is 
literally, absolutely true. You can 
see that when an ego entrusts himself 
to the care of certain parents, there 
is a tremendous responsibility thrown 
upon them. It is a most sacred work 
theyjhave to do for him. It is the 
same for the teacher who has to take 
charge of these children. If he be 
the right sort of man—if he invokes 
in them the love which he should be 
able to invoke, he can make them 
almost what he will. Of course, each 
ego has its own capabilities. The 
question is, as i said in the last 
lecture, which of these sets of 
qualities shall be first invoked. 
It lies in the hands of the parents 
and the teachers. If they, on their 


part, are careful to invoke the good, 
then when the evil qualities come to 
the surface and try to assert them¬ 
selves, they will be thrown aside, and 
the will of the child will be called 
into activity on the side of the good ; 
whereas if you let the evil qualities 
be first developed, you will find but 
little response to your later efforts 
for good. 

You can always count absolutely 
on the help of the ego, for the evil 
qualities are never his qualities. 
When you see evil manifest itself in 
any man down here it means only 
that the soul has not yet developed 
the opposite good quality. There is 
no evil in the soul. . . . 

The man himself desires nothing 
but progress, nothing but good, and 
so you can always depend that the 
true ego of the child will be absolutely 
on your side in your endeavour to 
help him. 

There is another question which is 
of great importance. Remember that 
the body is the shrine of the mind. 
Your child can go on learning all 
his life, if he is wise enough to wish 
to do so. I can learn at the age of 
nearly seventy, but the child can 
build his physical body only during 
the first eighteen years or thereabouts, 
and then he has to inhabit it for the 
rest of his life. Therefore, during 
that period of growth the physical 
body is much the most important thing. 
You talk about cramming into him 
vast amounts of information ; what 


is the use of that if it is at the 
cost of ruined eyesight, of rounded 
shoulders, of narrow chests ? The 
thing of paramount importance 
during these early years is to make 
a fine, strong, healthy body for the 
future life. You are building your 
own house, and then you have to 
live in it. Therefore, the first thing 
you must see is that the physical 
health is not in any way interfered 
with by these modern demands of 
education. . . . 

Be sure then to give your children 
plenty of air, plenty of exercise and 
good food. You should cultivate as 
much as may be the taste of the 
child for nutritious foods. . . . I must 
tell you that all clairvoyants agree 
that all should avoid the eating of 
flesh and the drinking of alcohol. 
1 know the arguments brought 
forward in favour of these things, 
but you can find plenty of publica¬ 
tions to study on the subject; and 
1 tell you again that all who can 
see agree in recommending complete 
abstinence from these two things. .. . 

Another serious drawback against 
which we ought to make a determined 
stand is the almost universal tobacco 
habit. Its evil effect is obvious in 
the physical, the astral, and the 
mental bodies. It permeates the 
man physically with exceedingly 
impure particles, causing emanations 
so material that they are frequently 
perceptible to the sense of smell. 
Astrally, it not only introduces 


impurity, but it also tends to deaden 
the vibrations, and it is for this 
reason that it is found to “soothe 
the nerves,” as it is said. Clearly, 
in the new sub-race men will not 
want their vibrations deadened, nor 
their astral bodies weighed down 
with foul and poisonous particles. 
They will need the capacity of 
answering instantly to all possible 
vibrations. . . . 

All this means much trouble and 
self-denial for us, yet surely for so 
noble an end we shall not hesitate 
to undertake the effort. ... Let 
this be our central virtue—unselfish 
love ; let that be the keynote of our 
new era. We are but few in number ; 
yet it each one of us, in his own 
way and his own circle, tries hard 
to show forth that quality, we may 
prove to be the little leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump, the small 
seed from which presently shall grow 
a mighty tree under whose branches, 
in the fullness of time, the whole 
world shall take shelter. . , . May 
God give us wisdom to resolve 
rightly, and strength to carry out 
our resolves, that we may bring 
forth a race that is worthy—a race 
whose members shall be giants in 
intellect and saints in gentleness and 
compassion. 

‘Till of men a nobler pattern sun ami earth 
at length behold— 

Broader-minded, broader-hearted, tender 
manly, reverent, bold." 

C. W. Leadbeater. 
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JESUS AS A YOUTH AMONGST THE DOCTORS. 


Here is portrayed a very gracious and reverent representation of the well-known 
incident in St, Luke's Gospel. We see the young Jesus in the midst of the doctors, 
eagerly but respectfully hearing them anti asking them questions. The situation is 
that of trained experts discovering one who promises to be greater than them all. 
Into the mouths of the doctors could be put the very words of Mozart about the 
youthful Beethoven : “ Take care oi this youth ; some day he will make a stir in 


the world ! ” We can Imagine, as we look at the picture, that His mission was 
already calling Him, and that the craving for intellectual communion had led him 
to make the most of the opportunities a fiord ed by the annual visit to Jerusalem. 
The youthful Master is a noble figure of a high intellectual type, a sort of first-fruit 
of the coming race of which Mr. Leadbeater speaks in thej accompanying article. 
The doctors are also a splendid group of dignified and learned old men superbly drawn. 
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This is an tmfading example of that unconquerable British valour which, as Macau lav 
once said is never so sedate and stubborn as towards the close of a doubtful 
and murderous day. It occurred near Compiegne during the famous retreat from 
Mons, at five o clock on a very misty morning, * J L ” Battery had been waiting 
ior instructions on the outskirts of a wood, when suddenly the treacherous mist 
cleared and disclosed them to the lire of their enemies. Half the British batterv 
was destroyed before the gunners could prepare for action, and of the remainder 
only one British gun succeeded In opening fire. That gun was served by four men, 
and there seemed httle hope of their escape. They kept grimly to their post in the 
true dogged national spirit, seeing nothing but the duty before them ; and final!v 
succeeded in silencing the whole German battery. Three of the heroes survived, although 


all were wounded : Sergeant-Major Dorrell, at the gun on the left ; Driver Osborne, 
assisting him at the right of the gun ; and Gunner Derbyshire, seen m the centre about 
to receive a shell from a comrade on the extreme right. This is an actual and vivid 
picture of real war Mr. Matania drew it from a sketch taken on the very spot where 
' L J * Battery stood, assisted by explanations of the position of men and guns from 
Gunner Derbyshire, whose portrait is from life. The King gave them the Victoria 
Cross ; and we do right to honour such men. And not only these, but the 
countless other heroes whose deeds have not and may never become known, yet 
who tried to do the duty that was set before them, though Hell itself yawned 
before them. When the secret things shall be made manifest* there shall leap to 
light records of shining valour at which both the ears of him that heareth shall tingle. 


The War and Reality. 


I N the early days of the War, 
universal admiration was ex¬ 
pressed for the King of Belgium 
and his people on account of the 
brave stand that they made in 
defence of freedom. It was pro¬ 
claimed that though they had 
suffered immeasurable loss through 
the sacrifice of their sons, and the 
desolation of their country, they had 
reaped an immortal gain in the 
discovery of their soul. 

But these high sentiments appeared 
somewhat unctuous when it was 
stated that in our favoured land 
there was to be no interruption of 
commercial prosperity, enemy trade 
was to be captured, and business 
was to go on as usual. Why should 
our peaceful homes be disturbed f 
Did we not pay men a shilling a day 
to fight for us in the trenches, or to 
guard our shores from invasion ? 

Fortunately for ourselves, this 
attitude of remoteness and of comfort¬ 
able self-complacency was not per¬ 
mitted to continue. No greater evil 
could afflict an individual or a nation 
than the triumph of a sordid desire 
to build prosperity upon the ruin and 
sufferings of others. 

Month by month it has come more 
closely home to us that England also 
has a soul to be saved, and that its 
salvation cannot be effected by cheap 
admiration of the sacrifices of others. 
Almost every family is now being 


drawn into the world-tragedy, not 
simply as sympathetic spectators, 
but as sharers in its agony. 

What is to be the result of all 
this suffering and waste ? On the 
material side there is incalculable 
loss; is there any compensation on 
the spiritual side ? Is this war to 
be a moral as well as a physical 
calamity, or are we witnessing the 
birth-throes of a new social order ? 

A true instinct compels us to 
believe what the wisest in all ages 
have taught, that pain and suffering 
are the vehicles of a higher revelation 
to individuals and nations. It is not 
in captured trade, or indemnity in 
silver and gold, that we must look 
for a set-off to the ravages of war, 
but to the ennoblement of our ideals, 
and the replenishing of our spiritual 
life. Above all, the gain will come 
through a deeper insight, by which 
we shall learn to know ourselves, and 
escape from falsehood and illusions. 
For self-deception is a foundation 
upon which nothing great can build. 

Our enemies accuse us of being 
a nation of hypocrites. Let us not 
dismiss the charge too lightly. 
A hypocrite is one who cares more 
for semblances than realities, and 
who, while intent on externals, 
neglects the essential things. We in 
turn reproach the Germans with 
materialism; but is the love of 
money less dominant in ourown land ? 


Materialism as taught by Haeckel and 
Nietzsche has been spreading with 
dangerous rapidity among ourselves, 
and the writings of those apostles 
have had as great a circulation in 
English-speaking countries as in their 
own. For years before the outbreak 
of war. George Meredith reproached 
us for craving for peace for the sake 
of comfort and commerce. He taught 
that there was something more sacred 
than peace, and that we must be 
prepared to sacrifice life itself for the 
sake of truth, liberty, and humanity. 

But the prophets of comfort pre¬ 
vailed. for in times of luxury and 
ease we become apathetic and 
spiritually blind. Most men are in 
bondage to convention and custom, 
and are unable to think outside the 
terms of their office or tradition. 
The politician cannot break from his 
party shibboleths, or the ecclesiastic 
from his formularies. Theories are 
still jealously guarded, although a 
world-shaking war has proved them 
to be futile. In the sphere of religion, 
isolated texts are cited to justify 
young men in withholding themselves 
from the service of their country, and 
a prelate who believes in the justice 
of our cause deprecates prayer for 
victory on the ground that such 
action is forbidden in “ the seventh 
section of the Authorised Form.” 

Clearness of insight, with the 
casting out of shams and a return to 
fundamental realities will be the 
chief gain of this desolating war 

I. The War is a searching revela¬ 
tion of character. In ordinary times 
occasions continually arise for proving 


of what stuff we are made, but now 
the ordeal comes to a whole nation 
at once. It is the time of testing, 
the hour of trial, the day of judgment, 
which assigns to every one the place 
that belongs to him. Fictions and 
fallacies, theories and pretences, have 
no effect upon this judgment. 
Opinions and sentiments count for 
nothing, only sacrifice and service. 
To every one there comes the simple 
and searching question, what are 
you doing for your country in the 
hour of its agony ? Sheep or goats, 
believers or unbelievers, saved or 
lost, are now resolved into two great 
classes, those who are serving their 
country and those who are serving 
themselves. This was well expressed 
by a wounded soldier who, asked by 
his chaplain what was the religion 
of the soldier at the Front, replied: 
“ It is just helping one another.” 

Not since the early days of 
Christianity has service, as the test 
of character, been more clearly 
recognised. Yet this is only a return 
to the central teaching of the Master, 
who desired to be remembered under 
the great title of Servant, and pro¬ 
claimed that it was through Service 
He had become Lord. For centuries 
the Church has subordinated this 
sublime truth to vain discussion upon 
dogmas and formularies. But the 
stupendous conflict has laid bare the 
foundation of our faith, and riveted 
attention upon fundamental realities. 

It has compelled us to recognise 
how shallow and self-satisfied has 
been our judgment of men. Re¬ 
spectability has been allowed to give 
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'Franj tfje painting by Harold Speed J l >hoto *>? ^ ^ tist 

JOSEPH INTERPRETING PHARAOH’S DREAM. 

Where Is there a story to surpass the life-history of Joseph, with its romantic contrasts of misfortune and prosperity, as told with 
such instinctive art, such simplicity and dramatic effect, by the author of the Book of Genesis ? Here he is shown standing: before 
the throne of Pharaoh, summoned from the prison, where he had lain forgotten for two years upon a false charge, to see whether 
he can read the riddle of the king's dream that has baffled the wits of all the wise men of Egypt. If we mistake not, the chief butler 
who so tardily remembered Joseph’s services when they were fellow-prisoners, is seen standing on the left. In the East, d reams have 
for thousands of years been regarded as direct messages from the spiritual world. In the West, the tendency is to go to the other 
extreme ; to dismiss as chance or mere coincidence the undoubted fact that the future lias been and is sometimes foretold in dreams. I he 
writer believes that dreams arc the effect of the working of obscure but extremely interesting natural laws. Within his own experience, 
the problems of the day sometimes solve themselves whilst the physical body is in deep slumber. In this case the answer comes with the 
first awakening thought. But the dream of Pharaoh was not epute of that order : lie would appear to have been in touch with some 
friendly helper on other planes, and Joseph showed a remarkable insight in being able to intuit the correct meaning of the message. 


a fictitious dignity to meanness, while 
the generous soul of the artisan has 
often been hidden amidst squalid 
surroundings. The coarse or profane 
speech of the navvy has shocked us 
more than falsehood, and occasional 
excesses in drink have appeared more 
abhorrent than refined and habitual 
selfishness. Yet the one is chiefly 
the result of environment, and the 
other is a deep sin of the spirit. 

The nobility of ordinary human 
nature, even of those who have lived 
amiss, is one of the chief revelations 
of the War. There are many for 
whom respectable society and the 
Church have no use, yet in the trenches 
their immense courage, their un¬ 
selfishness, their indifference to death, 
have transformed them into heroes. 
It is one of the problems which 
await the Churches to determine 
how this multitude, which no man 
can number, is to be fitted in with 
their scheme of things. In seeking to 
account for these people, must we 
assume that under the stress of war 
new qualities have been suddenly 
created ? Rather, we should say, 
that the ordeal has brought to light 
moral forces which were hidden and 
unguessed. The true self, the “ hidden 
man of the heart,” is not the self 
which commonly appears, but that 
which a great crisis reveals. The 
nobler self which has lain dormant 
has been kindled into activity by 
a great appeal. 

It has been shown that nobility is 
not the rare quality of a few 
individuals, but is present almost 
everywhere, and is often seen among 
insignificant persons, from whom 
nothing great was expected. Countless 
letters from the Front record acts of 
sublime heroism. Writing of the 
heroic spirit of the French troops 
around Verdun, a correspondent says: 
“ After fighting for two days and 
nights under the storm of shells they 
retained their indomitable courage. 

£ We are going to stay here/ said 
one of them, * till we are killed, and 
in that way we are sure that the 
reserves will be able to come up in 
time/ I spoke to a wounded man 
just back from the firing trench. He 
had lost his right hand, and 1 con* 
doled with him on his bad luck. 1 That 
is nothing/ he replied cheerily, * 1 
offered my life to France, and she has 
only taken my hand,so there I gain/” 

Such examples, which might be 
multiplied, reveal to us the greatness 
of human nature, and show that it 
is not the appeal to mean and selfish 
motives which is most potent, but 
that which makes the highest demands 
upon courage and sacrifice. 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust. 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, ' Thou must, 1 
The youth replies* * 1 can/ " 

II. The suffering and sacrifice 
which are revealing the greatness of 
human nature are at the same time 
uniting men in a spiritual brother¬ 
hood. In the period preceding the 
War, prosperity had generated selfish¬ 
ness, with the result that every 
country in the world was torn by 
jealousy and strife. It was class 
against class, party against party, 
church against church, sex against 
sex, till at last it became nation 
against nation. 

The world * conflict was the 
culmination of forces that had been 
previously operating in every section 
of society. Everywhere there was 
a lack of understanding andsympathy. 
It is this spirit with which we are at 


war to-day. Hell is let loose by 
intolerance. Europe is in flames 
because one power lias sought forcibly 
to impose its mind and will upon 
other countries, and to compel them 
to conform to its mode of thought. 
Strictly, this is not a war for material 
ends, but for ideals. The smaller 
nations are willing to sacrifice their 
treasure and life itself rather than 
give up their freedom. 

And if the rights of smaller nations 
are sacred, shall we not appreciate 
the rights of individuals; from the 
greater freedom shall we not learn 
the less ? Are not the blood and 
agony of Europe a tragic condemna¬ 
tion of intolerance in every form, and 
a stem warning that until this 
principle is dethroned in individuals 
as well as in nations there can be no 
peace or happiness amongst men ? 

Already the realities of war have 


done more than years of moralising 
to abolish class distinctions, and 
create a spirit of brotherhood. 
Amidst daily hardships, and in 
presence of a common peril, men 
have learned to understand one 
another better, and the peer and the 
costermonger have been able to 
appreciate the good qualities which 
each possesses. Soldiers in the trenches 
know nothing of theological distinc¬ 
tions and antipathies. Face to face 
with the realities of life and death, 
they care only for the things that 
matter—for duty, service, sacrifice. 

There is nothing that draws men 
together like fellowship in suffering. 
This is the eternal truth symbolised 
in the Holy Communion, and which 
we are now learning afresh. We are 
bidden to drink together of the 
blood shed. The sacred rite commits 
us not simply to remember the 


sufferings of another, but to participate 
in (hem oursel ves. For it is only when 
men drink of the same cup of suffering 
—of blood shed—of life given—that 
they awaken to the consciousness of 
their brotherhood. 

III. War which unchains the 
powers of darkness develops, at the 
same time, beneficent forces to over¬ 
come the evil. The passion of pity 
and love is intensified, sympathies 
are broadened, and insight awakened. 
Everywhere there is the vision of a 
wider life. When nations have 
battled and suffered for great ideals, 
they will be in no mood to return to 
the trivialities that used to engross 
them. It will be felt that humanity 
is more sacred than creeds, and 
that the worth of systems is to be 
judged by their power to draw men 
together in sympathy and love. 

H. LEFROY YORKE, M.A., B.D, 
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{Continued from page T 41) 

India. !i is a symptom of strong 
forces at work; unfortunately Eng¬ 
land has not, so far, understood the 
causes, and merely tries to prevent 
the effects. It is not dealing with the 
causes to abolish the freedom of the 
press (21S newspapers have been 
suppressed since 1910 ), nor to dis¬ 
regard individual liberty and intern 
and deport without trial anyone 
whom the Government considers 
suspicious, A policy of pin-pricks 
and persecution, with the doctrine of 
carrying things through with a 
“ high hand,” merely aggravates, but 
does not cure. In India there is on 
one side a small minority of Ex¬ 
tremists—Indian patriots, truly, but 
misguided—who want “ India for the 
Indians;” and opposed to them there 
is another band of Extremists, a 
large band of English officials, who 
ignore the aspirations of Indians to 
be a free people within the Empire; 
and between these two sets of 
Extremists there is being shaped an 
Indian Question that more threatens 
the peace of the Empire than Ireland 
ever did. What should, therefore, 
be done ? 

First, to discourage extreme action 
on both sides—on the side of fanatical 
Indian patriots, as also on the side of 
high-handed Government depart¬ 
ments. It is the honour of England 
that is at stake, and not the success 
of a particular administration. While 
then England suppresses anarchism, 
she must at the same time see that 
the just liberty of the press is in no 
ways fettered; above all, she must 
discontinue the system of deporting 
and interning without trial those 
who criticise sharply the Govern¬ 
ment's administration. 

Secondly, why not let the Indians 
work out their own problems them¬ 
selves, provided they do not 
jeopardise the Empire ? Why not 
direct, rather than repress, the move¬ 
ment towards self-realisation ? Now 
ail Indians, except the small minority 
of Extremists, want to be a part of 
the Empire, but not as “ our great 
Dependency,” but as a Dominion of 
India, as are the Dominions of Canada 
and Australia and South Africa. 
The Empire lias pledged her honour 
that Belgium shall be a free people, 
and Serbia, and Montenegro; shall 
India then, after the War, still 
continue to be a “ Dependency ” ? 

That is the problem in a nutshell. 
India has ceased to be merely 
310 millions of Indian peoples— 
Mohammedans and Hindus, talking 


A Dream-Child. 

B UBBLES! blown from the Never- 
never-land 

To this t our world— 

Words cannot tell what treasures ye enfold:— 
Soft dimpled limbs! close curls of reddish- 
gold 1 

Two tiny fists, whose fingers cling and hold, 
’ Ten little toes, all furled 1 
In oh 1 how small, but how divine, a whole 
Is man created—body—spirit—soul I 

Bubbles l could I but hold you in my arms, 
My Babe, mine own I 
My cup of joy were full unto the brim! 
Mother and ’ Wife, beloved to “ thee" 
and " him M E 

Of all Life holds for me to be—to win— 
This were the Crown and Throne I 
Bubbles, 1 dare not think—my heart 
grown numb. 

Lest — Dream - child, Dream - man — you 
should never come! 

D, C. Jones 


among themselves a hundred different 
languages and dialects. They are 
now becoming unified by a common 
knowledge of English, They long to 
be sons of the Empire, but not its 
dependents* When the War is over 
—nay, even before—when they talk 
of the Empire, and of its reconstruc¬ 
tion, who will speak for India? 
India herself cannot; her press is not 
free, and some of her greatest patriots 
are muzzled or interned. 

Soon England's true worth will 
be judged, not by her victories but 
by her justice, and by her love 
of freedom, England will not fail if 
she is true to her traditions ; she did 
not fail when she gave Home Rule 
and freedom to the Transvaal and 
the Dutch peoples in Africa; they 
stand to-day as her loyal sons. 
England has never believed com¬ 
pletely in the words of Government 


departments; they are her servants 
and not her masters; her ministers 
are to carry out her policy and not 
to dictate it* If only England will 
remember these things, when she 
sees the clouds over India, then India 
will be a happy nation and a vital 
part of the Empire ; but if England, 
absorbed in her commerce and her 
home difficulties, forgets the affairs 
of the three hundred millions of India 
given to tier charge, or leaves their 
welfare to the judgment of her depart¬ 
ments and not herself, then troublous 
days are ahead for the Empire. 

There is beginning now the testing 
of England, The outlook is not 
too bright, for England is practically 
unconscious of the needs of India. 
Yet in her inmost heart India 
trusts and believes in England* 
India, too, dreams of Empire, and 
of giving to the British Empire what 
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is her special gift—age-long vitality. 
India traded with Babylon, and 
Greece, and Rome ; their empires 
have ail vanished, but India still 
remains; and already signs are here, 
in our Empire, of that luxury and 
decadence and commercial exploita¬ 
tion that brought the ending of Rome. 
But if India is a free people of the 
Empire, then that Empire will gain 
from her a vitality of the spirit that 
shall make it persist not for a few 
paltry centuries, but for thousands 
of years* Is such a priceless gift not 
worth the winning ? But the Empire 
must be of God, and not of man; 
of free-willing nations, and not of 
liberty-less peoples* May that Empire 
come soon is the dream of the 
Indian peoples* But what is Eng¬ 
land’s dream ? 

We watch, in India, 

C. JlNARAJADASA. 



DREAMS, 

Oldham is happy in l be possession of this fine example of Mr. Melton Fisher & work, which is remarkable alike for its a race of composition and beauty of colour. 
The ({tialitie* of his art are refinement and tenderness. In a handsome apartment, resting in an easy chair, a sweet-faced woman has fallen asleep, lulled bv a harp 
played by her sister in the background. The tender notes of honey and gold vibrate in her unconscious ears, and lead her on to dreams. Where those dreams 
take her we may not follow, but we may be certain that the mind within, even though wandering uncontrolled, will never stray from what is sweet and fair. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa has also dreamed a dream, and has told us, on this page, of his vision of India, as part of a mighty Empire, made up of self-governed peoples. 
It is a dream which will require lor its realisation much patience, wisdom, and good feeling, on the part of everyone concerned, for it Is a problem of enormous 
difficulty and complexity. To clear the way for such a consummation so devoutly to be desired a vast amount of ignorance on both sides, needs to be dispelled. 
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day, so no conception other than 
the Laws of Karma and of Rein¬ 
carnation will serve to explain the 
diversity of conditions into which 
men are bom* 

This teaching also brings us the only 
revelation of after-death conditions 
that is in full harmony with the 
principles of Justice. 

For, according to these hypotheses, 
we are always reaping the harvest 
of our own sowing, on the plane 
where the seed was put in. Some of 
the harvest is reaped in the physical 
world, some in the spiritual, both 
here and hereafter. The good seed 
brings ever a harvest ot good : the 
evil a harvest of evil. Whenever our 
conduct towards others is animated 
by the Spirit of Wisdom and Love, 
we are putting in good seed, which 
will bring us later a harvest in 
correspondence therewith. When we 
are following the dictates of the lower 
nature, and disregarding the welfare 
of others, we are preparing for our¬ 
selves an inevitable harvest of pain 
and suffering. 

If is often asked: How can it be 
known that the Law of Karma is 
ever operative, and that the human 
ego is subject to the Law of 
Evolution and Growth ; and that 
its experiences in the physical, 
emotional, mental, and spiritual 
worlds afford the means of its 
unfolding? 

The answer to this question is 
that which would be given by an 
astronomer to one who should enquire 
how it was known f hat the earth 
moved round the sun; the reply 
being that it is the only explanation 
which is in harmony with all the 
observed facts. 

The student of Theosophy, as he 
studies the deeper mysteries of life, 
relies upon the never-failing operation 
oi the Laws of Karma and Reincarna¬ 
tion, in just the same way as the 
astronomer depends upon the Law of 
Gravitation, when calculating the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. 

It is only right to add that there 
are those in the Theosophical Society 
who are able to recall incidents 
in their previous lives, just as a 
middle aged person can recollect 
incidents in his childhood. For these, 
of course, Reincarnation is not merely 
a hypothesis* but a demonstrated 
fact, which each may prove for 
himself if he is willing to undergo the 
necessary training and discipline. 

Besides illuminating a number of 
more or less abstract problems, a 
knowledge of the Law of Reincarna¬ 
tion also sheds an ini cresting light 
upon the question of Brotherhood. 

Assuming that we have lived upon 
earth many times before, and have 
had experiences of life amongst many 
peoples, it would naturally follow 
that there are people scattered about 
the world with whom. In our former 
lives, we have been connected by the 
intimate relationship of family ties. 
Persons whom we meet may, in 
many cases, be our own physical 
descendants. 

Let us not fail to remember this 
fact when anyone has offended us, 
or when we are discharging the 
function of the Good Samaritan to 
some iess-favoured Brother, 

Another example of physical 
relationship between one person and 
another is found in the fact that if 
we neglect the laws of health and 
contract certain diseases, others in 
our neighbourhood are likely to 
suffer with us. 


What Theosophy 
Stands For. 

[Continued from page 150 .) 

It is from the study of the powers 
latent in man that definite know¬ 
ledge, for illustration, has been 
obtained of the Laws of Karma and 
Reincarnation, if we consider what 
it is that a knowledge of these Laws 
makes clear, it will be seen that it has 


strife and antagonism tend to cease, 
because it is realised that misfortunes 
have their root in our own short¬ 
comings, and that, therefore, it is 
wiser to amend our faults than to 
waste our energy in complaining of 
others. 

A knowledge of this Law also 
reveals the fact that at the Heart of 
the Universe there is Love, and 
suffering is seen to be the outworking 


regarded as helpful friends rather 
than as enemies. No one can doubt 
that a right understanding of this 
one fact is of vast importance to 
human wellbeing. 

A knowledge of the Law of 
Reincarnation, on the other hand, 
discloses the vision of an ever 
progressive life. 

The teaching of the Theosophical 
Society concerning Reincarnation 


Krou, m .Jiiiintitf by j.dfe LtHiKD Lepa:-] PAUVRE FAUVETTE. pH Itw OWo* Art c.tikry. 

Bastien-Lep*age» savs one of his latest biographers, carried on the poem of peasant life that Millet cotnmeneed. At Daumlliers in 
J.crrame, where he was born and where he made his home, he appointed himseh official painter, as it were, to the local peasantry; 
follow.ng them step by step in their daily occupations, ** Pauvre Fauvette is just a little cattle-guardian of his native fields, 
i he subject is quaint, and unconventkmally treated ; and at its first appearance the picture was greeted with a storm of hostile criticism. 
But all this has now died away. The world is no Linger shocked by the fearless realism, the matchless, truth, that made it overlook 
the sympathy and the true imaginative quality ot the work, Wliat a wonderful study of child life we have in tins picture of poor 


Fauvette, wrapped in her grey blanket 
tban an animal herseli. At an a^e wl 
The pathetic beauty of the little anxious 

fi definite bearing upon the primary 
object of the Society, 

To those who understand the 
working of the Law of Karma it is 
seen that every man is the maker 
of bis own Destiny, and that the 
results which come into his life are 
always determined by a just and 
Righteous Power, w r hich brings to 
every one that which rightly belongs 
to him. 

Wherever this truth is recognised, 


with a piore of sacking over her head. D; 
n-n she should be at school and at play, 
face marks the care and responsibility that 

of our own ignorance. Some Law 
which makes for human wellbeing 
has been disregarded, and the pain 
has come in order that the fault may 
be corrected. 

When suffering is seen to be 
remedial and temporary, and that it 
passes away as soon as the lesson it 
came to teach has been learned, 
leaving behind a permanent gain to 
the character, the various troubles 
which come into our life begin to be 


rty. unkempt, ignorant, she is little better 
she has serious work to do in the world, 
have come into the young life all too soon, 

brought it into considerable ridicule 
in its early days, just as the theory 
of Evolution was the subject of 
much derision when the results of 
Darwin's great work were first given 
to the world. 

But thinking people, including even 
members of orthodox churches, are 
now beginning to realise that, just 
as no theory other than the Law of 
Evolution can account for the 
physical body as it is known to- 
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All experience goes to show that 
our thoughts, words, and acts have 
a much more far-reaching influence, 
for good or ill, upon others than we 
are inclined tn suppose, thus showing 
the subtle inter-relationship which 
exists between one person and 
another. 

Carlyle had perceived this truth 
when, in his ever-forcible language, 
he wrote :■— 

“Fool! thinkest thou that 

DECAUSE NO BOSWELL IS THERE TO 
NOTE THY JARGON IT THEREFORE 
DIES AND IS BURIED : NOTHING DIES, 
NOTHING CAN DIE ; THE IDLEST 
WORD THOU SPEAKEST IS A SEED 
CAST INTO TIME, WHICH BRINGS 
FORTH FRUIT TO ALL ETERNITY/ 1 


organ of the body is not to sit in 
judgment upon another, as each 
owes obedience to the Central Power, 
and there can be no health or 
prosperity for the separate organs 
until all are working for the common 
welfare. 

Here it is that the due is obtained 
as to the right method of lifting 
ourselves out of domestic, social, 
industrial, and national troubles. 
If this conception of the human 
family be the true one, if follows 
that we are personally, socially, and 
nationally interested in the giving of 
service to others, and to wrong 
another really implies a corresponding 
injury to ourselves. 

It is, therefore, of primary interest 


come into our experience by natural 
law; and that, therefore, any viola¬ 
tion of the principle of Brotherhood 
is as foolish as it is wicked. 

According to the working of this 
law, whoever is victor in the 
present world struggle, Germany 
herself will be the heaviest loser. 
We can only hope that through 
her suffering she will gain know¬ 
ledge of value ta her further 
progress and enlightenment. 

Our own records and the recent 
history of all our Allies go to show, 
that in the internal life of each 
nation there has been much practical 
manifestation of the same ignorance ; 
and that this has greatly helped to 
bring about the cataclysm amid 


unless they are approached in the 
spirit we are considering. 

If it was found impossible before 
the War to compose our industrial 
difficulties without strife, how can it 
be hoped to settle them by peaceful 
methods when they will have grown 
more complex and acute owing to the 
new conditions which will have to 
be met when our industries have 
again to be readjusted on a peace 
footing ? 

We have said that Europe, at the 
present time, provides a deplorable 
example of the outworking of a 
policy of ignorance of the elementary 
fact that each nation's welfare is 
indissolubly bound up with that of 
its neighbours. It would be well for 



From the painting by Tom Mretyn.] 


THE GARDEN OF PEACE. 


[Jo the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 


1 his i-i an enchanted garden created by a painter-poet. He has filled it with rich and 
sensuous colour ; the air is balmy with the scent of pines and sweet with flowers ; 
all is quiet save the drowsy hum of insects and the soothing drip of fountains. 
Here it is always afternoon ; within the cool depths of the woods are fragrant bowers 
inviting to seclusion and respo?e. We see a happy couple on the terrace deep in 
romantic converse ; meet inhabitants they for this earthly Paradise, where no cries 
of pain and anguish disturb the calm, and only things that are lovely and true can 
come. From our world of strife and hatred, and base desire, and cruel hope, 
we look wistfully into this oasis of peace, and would fain escape awhile and enter in* 


The lovers are too absorbed to mind us ; surely we would not disturb them* 
Amongst these harmonies we might perchance re-collect ourselves awhile, bringing 
our jangling moods into trine. Appropriate subject for meditation in this inviolable 
quietness would be the wise words of the Hebrew Prophet : ' The work of righteousness 
shah be peace ; and the effect of righteousness, peace and assurance for cverd' 
Peace proceeds from righteousness ; where, then, do evil conditions come about ? 
Do not they arise from the desire to possess, rather than to give; the wish to 
receive, rather than to serve. So long as our desire is to be the greatest, instead 
of least.—'first, instead of last—so long shall we be barred out of the Garden of Peace* 


But the relationship is even 
still closer and deeper, and was 
beautifully set forth by St* Paul 
in his letter to one of the Churches, 
in which lie pointed out that it was 
a wrong principle of conduct for 
anyone to think or say of another, 
** 1 have no need of thee,” for each 
individual is a part of a larger 
organism. Hence, an injury to one 
member of it is an injury to all 
Here we come upon a true ethical 
principle, which, if acted upon, would 
solve many a difficult problem 
arising out of the diversity of 
conditions in which different indivi¬ 
duals, classes, and nations are placed* 
For, according to this ideal one 


to our own welfare that we begin to 
cultivate the spirit of tolerance and 
goodwill to all, saint and sinner alike. 
And whilst not condoning wrong* we 
should look for the good qualities in 
our neighbours, and even endeavour 
to discover virtues in people towards 
whom we may feel a sense of personal 
antagonism* 

The present disastrous war is an 
outstanding example of ihe enormous 
suffering which falls upon a nation 
which sets out to secure its own 
welfare regardless of the just interests 
of other nations. 

Whenever this happens, the truth 
has been lost sight of that the things 
which rightly belong to us, always 


which we are struggling to-day* 

Our numerous industrial strikes 
are evidences that the wrong spirit 
exists also in us. While the capitalist 
and the workman remain in ignorance 
of the right relationship which one 
class sustains to another, and they 
fail to recognise the duties and obliga¬ 
tions which they both owe to the 
public, so long will discord continue, 
with its inevitable loss and suffering. 

And that which is true of industry 
is also true in every department of 
human life. 

In the industrial field, there are 
looming many problems of enormous 
complexity, which cannot be har¬ 
moniously and righteously determined 


us to remember that the same law 
is operative in our own social life; 
and that the welfare of all classes is 
inseparably linked together. 

It occurs to me to remark here 
that had we, as a nation, arrived at 
a higher level of moral attainment, 
and been cultivating the true spirit of 
brotherly feeling amongst ourselves, 
we might, and probably would, have 
been able to prevent the terrible loss 
which has fallen upon the nations. 

For as one kind-hearted and clear- 
minded person in a family is capable 
of influencing for good the whole 
household, so in our social life* and 
in the family of nations, where one 

(Continued on p'i$e 172) 
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From "Vbe painting by Gonmtiit Kiug| 


WITH HIS BROTHER 


the beam is in one's own eye, whilst it i* a mole only which is in out brother's eye. 
He seems to he saying " speak your niiitd, but yet he kind: give good advice, but still 
be nice." It is a part of wisdom to be tolerant and courteous to others, arid especially 
towards those with whom we are immediately associated. The subject is treated 
more fully in the article opposite and on some other pages in ihr present number 


The incident depicted above is thar of two young men, very 3 
evidently had “words" about some more or less trivial matter, 
in the picture, hearing that the discussion was being carried 
necessary warmth of feeling, has evidently taken upon himself 
to the elder of the two that n takes two people to make a tju 
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On Tolerance. 


P erhaps one of the most 

puzzling facts connected with 
the human family is the one 
that its members make up so curious 
i mixture of every varying talent 
and capacity. 

No two nations, for illustration, 
appear to be at the same stage of 
evolution, nor are units composing 
any nation at the same point ol 
growth; in the same nation, indivi¬ 
duals are found who evidently belong 
to one of the less-advanced races, 
and others, again, who approximate 
to a high standard of attainment 


What, then, is the intention of 
Nature in arranging human beings in 
this position if it be not that we may 
learn from each other ? 

The Great Master had evidently 
this idea in His mind when He 
taught His disciples, with a fine 
touch of humour, that those who 
took the beam out of their own eye 
could see more dearly to take the 
mote out of their brother's eye. 
Instead of seeing in your brother, 
he seemed to say. something to 
condemn, you may find something to 
admire, for in this metaphor is 


so big after all, whilst they may 
often be found to be accompanied by 
redeeming qualities which win our 
respect and admiration. 

It is in the nature of things that, 
as we rub shoulders with others, or 
meet them in the daily round, we 
unconsciously receive impressions 
which may sometimes be unpleasant; 
but, in judging another, we would 
do well to see that the beam is not 
in our own eye. Seeing that both 
good and indifferent qualities are 
likely to exist in us, as well as in 
the person we are tempted to con¬ 
demn, it is certainly unfair to judge 
him solely by the suspected fault. 

ft is well io remember also that 


how often we have manifested the 
wrong spirit, when the spirit of 
kindliness and sympathy would have 
saved all the loss, and brought us 
an increase of wisdom and love* 

It is almost unbelievable that, even 
in the cultivation of religion, which 
stands for Divine Love and the 
Brotherhood of men, the different 
interpretations and beliefs have been 
the cause of alienations and ill-will, 
even rousing the instincts of savagery 
in bitter disputing^ and relentless 
cruelties* What ought to have been 
a means of promoting the spirit of 
unity and helpfulness has destroyed 
the bond of sympathy and brother* 
hood between those whose ideals are 



From the painting by J. M. H. Hofmann.J HE TH AT IS 

This incident of the trap set lor the Master by His enemies is profoundly significant in 
many ways ; not the least by the brilliant triumph of His extrication from the snare. 
The Scribes and Pharisees wanted legal proof that His aim was to subvert the Law 
of Moses* They brought this wretched woman before Him, for whom no palliation 
could be made, nor doubt admitted. The woman herself was a mere pawn in the game ; 
a proposition in an argument ; they had not even troubled to bring her guilty partner, 
though the Book of Leviticus decrees the same doom for both. H< Moses commanded 
that such should be stoned ; but what sayest thou ? " Here the artist of our picture, 
admirable though it is in many ways, has considered himself pictorially justified, possibly; 
in departing from the narrative. The Master made no reply at all, but stooped down 
and wrote with His finger on the ground. He went on writing, while they waited in 


silence. They thought He was embarrassed, that they had “ cornered " Him, so to speak 
So they pressed Him eagerly* He quietly lifted Himself up and answered : He that is. 
without sin among you, let him cast the first stone ! " In other words, " Carry out the Law 
of Moses by all means, but Jet it be by pure agents 1 M This answer confounded those hard, 
bitter men. Decidedly there was an anti-climax. In each breast the question seems to have 
risen simultaneously, “ I wonder what He knows about me ? ** The rout was complete. 
They went out one by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the last. Christ and the sinner 
were left alone* There were no accusers left, they had all remembered important engage¬ 
ments elsewhere. And then the Master dismissed kindly the poor sobbing creature: 
14 Neither do I condemn thee : go and sin no more l ** Here shines forLh the true spirit of 
the Lord of Compassion, She was no pawn to Him, but a lost soul to be put on the right way* 


WITHOUT SIN/* 
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In the smaller groups within the 
nation, the same variation of develop¬ 
ment is noticeable; and even in the 
same family there is no uniformity 
of talent ot attainment. But, most 
suggestive of all, there is found in 
thesame individual the latent faculties 
of a possible saint or seer lying side 
by side with those of a potential 
criminal; and nowhere is there all¬ 
round perfection, one person having won 
one virtue and another a different one. 


contained a deeper meaning than 

the suggestion that we should correct 
our own faults before we concern 
ourselves with the flaws in other 
people. 

it reveals an unfailing principle 

which accompanies all self-discipline, 
for he who seeks first to amend his 
own failings begins to have more 

kindly feelings towards others ; and 
their faults, when seen in this 

truer perspective, dn not seem quite 


the censorious spirit does not help 
the wrong-doer; it only depresses 
him; while a spirit of kindliness 
and sympathy inspires him to better 
deeds, drawing out his better qualities. 

It is sad to reflect upon the pain 
and estrangement which are needlessly 
caused through the failure to cultivate 
a tolerant spirit when differences arise 
between people who ought to learn 
to live in harmony with each other. 

It is the more sad when we reflect 


the same, and who, through their 
own individual methods, are trying 
to express the same truth. 

It is not to be expected that the 
vision of a new truth should at once 
be fully understood or clearly 
expressed, nor is it an easy matter 
to re adjust established' ideas and 
beliefs. The test of the value of any 
new revelation is not whether it fits 
in or harmonises with recognised 

(ConfmW on page 171.) 
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Life, Death—and 
What Then ? 


** IN the midst of life we are in 
deathso runs the significant 
phrase of the Prayer Book. 
Perhaps these days* as never before, 
our thoughts turn to death, when so 
many mothers and fathers* and 
wives and sweethearts, are bereft ot 
the young lives that meant so much 
for their happiness. Why should so 
many of our best and most valiant 
be killed ? What purpose has God 
in calling them to Him ? Are they 
ready for what comes after death, 
these young men* good at heart but 
not coming quite to that standard of 
virtue which we are told God expects 
of us at death ? Where are they, 
what is their state now, do they know 
of our grief for them* can we commune 
with them ? And to these questions 
we get only a vague answer: “ Trust 
and hope/' 

Is Knowledge to be Had f 

Now, there is no religion that 
does not promise man immortality; 
Christianity and Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism alike tell us 
that death is not the end of man. 
But their message is to our intuitions* 
to our faith* and not to our reasoning 
intellects, which cannot these days 
be satisfied with faith alone. Wfc 
would like to know what comes 
beyond the grave* as we would like 
to know what are the conditions of a 
foreign land which we are about to 
visit. Can such knowledge be had ? 

Spiritualism. 

There is a little knowledge in 
Spiritualism, Anyone who takes the 
trouble can establish for himself* in 
spite of the trickery of mediums, that 
death is not the ending of conscious¬ 
ness. Witness specially the scientific 
work in this field of men like 
Sir W. Crookes* Sir Oliver Lodge, 
the late Alfred Russell Wallace, 
Sir F, Barrett* F. W. H, Myers, and 
other workers of the Society for 
Pyschical Research, The man who 
denies that the soul survives bodily 
death is simply behind the times* 
and is ignorant of the facts that 
scientists have gathered as the result 
of thirty years' labours. 

The Flaw in Psychical Research. 

Psychical Research proves that the 
soul is not destroyed at death; but 
no more. When it is proved that an 
individual remains the same after 
death as before he died* the next 
question we ask is: How long does 
he persist—for another seventy years, 
for centuries* or for ever ? To this 
there is no answer. We would seem 
to have an answer in Spiritualism* 
when we have Bacon and Shakespeare 
and Plato returning to us in stances 
and telling us of their life in the 
“ spirit-world.” But such 41 spirits,” 
though they are truly disembodied 
souls* are frauds when they claim to 
be these geniuses* for whal they say 
and write is so pitifully unlike whal 
the original possessors of the great 
names said and wrote. 

A New Method of Knowledge. 

Now* there is a method of gaining 
knowledge on this subject, not by 
accepting the revelations of spirits* 
but by living men seeing for them* 
selves what is beyond death. 
The method of knowledge involves 


a special training* but it is a scientific 
training. To understand the method 
we must first examine how we know 
anything at all. 

When I say “ I see my pen,” what 
has happened is a complex process: 
the sun has thrown a mysterious 
invisible substance called the aether 
into vibration, that vibration has 
made my optic 1 nerve vibrate* the 
optic nerve has made a brain centre 
vibrate, and 1, the Ego* noting this 
last vibration, say “ 1 see.” So it is 
with all our other senses-—hearing, 
smelling* touching* and tasting. 
There is a world to be known* and 
there is 1 the Ego, the kuower; and 
between the two there are vibrations 
in matter. Now, this matter may be 


From the painting by G. F. Watts. R.A-1 


cognised by me, like ihe air which is 
necessary for hearing* or it may be 
beyond mv knowledge, like the 
;ether which l cannot see. My know¬ 
ledge of the world I live in depends 
on how many vibrations I respond to. 
In a blind man the optic nerve or 
brain centre does not respond; but 
the world is full of light all the same. 
According to my nerve response is 
my knowledge of the world about me; 
men cannot see the sether* in which 
the whole universe is plunged, and 
yet but for the aether there would be 
no “ matter ” at all, since the 
“ matter ” we know is only “ holes 


in the affher.” The eye does not see 
the matter in a vacuum tube* until 
electricity makes it glow ■ astronomers 
tell us that twice the earth went 
through a comet's tail and nobody 
knew of it till after; Crookes has 
said that the volume of “ radiant 
matter ” in a comet's tail—millions 
of miles in length and breadth and 
thickness—if condensed to matter 
such as we are aware of* would not 
fill more than a tea-spoon. In science 
already we know of invisible worlds 
round us of invisible matter. 

Now* suppose there were some 
people of special nerve response* who 
could see radiant matter* see the 
aether, and types of matter not yet 
recognised by science* and this not in 
trances* but wide awake* with all the 
five senses in full action. This is not 
a supposition—it is a fact. I that 
write this can testify that round me 
is an intensely alive world of matter, 
which interpenetrates all matter such 
as men ordinarily know* that this 


1 Photo.—Braun et Cic., Paris. 


matter is seen by me night and day, 
every moment of time* whether‘I 
read or hear or think or see; that 
it is far more real to my normal senses 
than anything ! touch or see of solids 
and liquids; that round me* through 
me, and through all things, is this 
indescribable world of light and 
fourth dimensional movement. And 
what 1 see is only a tiny fraction 
of what others see; what 1 know is 
a fragment, an infinitesimal fragment* 
of the knowledge gathered by others 
with “ larger* other eyes*” than 
mine. It is this knowledge I sum¬ 
marise briefly now. 


Man's Many Worlds, 

The real world is greater than the 
little part of it we see with our senses, 
interpenetrating our air, our solid 
walls* are worlds of finer matter. 
How may there be other worlds at 
the same place where is the world 
we know ? Just because our world 
is not quite so substantial as we think. 
There is nothing so solid as a bar 
of steel; yet the electrons composing 
it are far apart* as far apart as would 
be seven hundred sheets of the size 
of a newspaper floating equi-distanfly 
in a fair-sized church. If we then 
had in the church postage stamps 
floating about* they would not find 
the sheets in their way; and if, 
further* we had confetti floating in 
the air* they could gaily go about 
their work unhindered by the sheets 
and the postage stamps. In the one 
space of the church we have three 
worlds of matter co-existent—matter 
of the size of newspaper sheets, 
matter of the size of stamps* and 
matter of the size of confetti. It is 
a similar thing that is happening 
all round us; there are worlds of 
finer fractionated matter inter¬ 
penetrating the world we know. 
To two sections of this world round 
us the Theosophist gives the terms 
the Astral World and the Heaven 
World. 

Now* just as l have a body made 
of the materials of this visible world 
—my body of flesh and bone and 
blood* my physical body—so have 
1 also a body of astral matter and 
another of heavenly matter, 1 use all 
three bodies all the time; the 
physical when I walk* the astral 
when 1 have an emotion—affection 
or anger or jealousy — and the 
heavenly body when I dream dreams 
of unselfish love or service, either to 
God or to man. Each man has these 
three bodies; the two finer are ot 
the shape of the physical body and 
co-extensive with it and inter¬ 
penetrate it. 

LIFE BEFORE DEATH, 

Each man uses his three bodies 
when awake; the heavenly body for 
his aspirations and ideals* the astral 
for his emotions* and the physical 
when he desires to do something in 
this visible world. At night* however* 
when he “ sleeps,” he puts aside his 
fleshly body and lives in the astral 
world, with his astral and heavenly 
bodies While his fleshly body is 
asleep—and that body has a life and 
consciousness of its own* like that of 
an animal* almost like that of a 
child—the real man is hovering over 
it* thinking and feeling; sometimes 
he travels and sees new sights, and 
has new experiences, which now and 
then he remembers in u veridical ” 
dreams. Each night we “die” for 
a few hours; that is* we put aside 
our fleshly body ; but we take it up 
again when we awake. 

At Death. 

At death, we put aside our fleshly 
body* as we had done it thousands 
of times when going to sleep* but we 
do not return to it again* That is all 
the change. What is our condition 
then ? Where are we ? 

We are here , just where w r e would 
be. Take some typical cases, A man* 
attached to wife and child* dies in 
hed; as the body falls asleep at 
death, he resumes his life in the 
astral world, in his astral body ; but 
he is in the room. He sees his 
weeping relations; he feels then 


TIME, DEATH. AND JUDGMENT. 

On no other of his works has Watts bestowed more thought or labour than on 
tins impressive design. Time, the strong man lull of energy and vigour, holds in 
his right hand a scythe with which he cuts down, not cruelly but heedlessly, joys 
and sorrows, men and things. He presses forward inevitably, pausing neither to 
spare* nor to mend. Death glides silently by his side, gathering " all things 
mortal with cold immortal hands,” Behind comes tht: no less inevitable Nenaesia— 
” and after tills the judgment.” Her outstretched arm carries the deciding scales. 
In her other hand she holds the sword that avenges wrong. The picture summarises 
the great ever-present truths of Unman destiny. 
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thoughts and feelings; but there is 
a barrier between them and him, 
because they think he is dead !, gone 
away, ended. And he is nothing of 
the kind. They do not hear his 
voice, for with his astral lips he 
cannot throw the air into waves for 
their ears to hear; they do not see 
him, for their senses do not cognise 
astral matter. But he sees them, 
hears them, and often is made 
acutely miserable by them, because 
they have shut themselves up in an 
impenetrable wall of their idea that 
he is dead. If only sorrowing 
relatives understood 1 The “ dead Jl 
are by their side, not far away, 
not “ asleep in Jesus/’ but exactly 
the same as before. After death, 
the man whose interests were in the 
home is in the home, watching 
trying to help, specially by sugges* 
tions; the man whose interests were 
in his office hangs around the office, 
for it is there he would be. It is the 
same with an accidental death, or 


hovers over his gold and suffers to see 
it spent by other hands ; the suicide 
re-lives his tragedy, is hunted by his 
own thoughts, but through his self- 
inflicted misery becomes slowly purged 
of his fear and cowardice, it is these 
conditions that are symbolised by the 
tales of the tortures of hell. But there 
is no hell, as a particular place; nor 
devils to torment. Each makes his 
hell, his own thoughts are his devils ; 
there are no flames to burn us but 
the fires of our own fierce lusts, nor 
hells of cold to freeze us but the 
isolation of our own utter selfishness. 

Happily for many of us, we have 
our hells before we die; the pain of 
poverty and misery, the ache of heart 
and agony of mind, these are our 
purgatories before death, and when 
at death we live in the astral world, 
there is no purification necessary 
through pain. 

So, at death, some are miserable, 
others are not, in the astral world; 
the former can be helped bv the 


grief, quickly passes through the 
astral world to the heaven world; 
but another old man, who is hard and 
vicious, will live and suffer in the 
astral world many years before he 
enters on his heavenly life. But alt 
enter Heaven, even the worst; for 
Heaven is that period after death 
when begins the flowering of the seeds 
of good in us which we found in the 
battle of life. Where is this Heaven 
World ? Here, round us now. For to 
be in Heaven is to feel God’s life and 
beauty and wisdom, and His giving 
of Himself to His world. And He 
gives all the time, but our eyes are 
blind, and so often we do not see the 
gift of Himself which He offers us. 
Only in our moments of springing 
forward to love, to admire, to 
renounce and sacrifice, do we see 
His Face ; those moments—when we 
love our beloveds and would die for 
them, when our hearts long for God* 
when we hear music and struggle to 
go whither it leads us, when we 


Teacher the Buddha. The Virgin 
Mary smiles on her worshippers, and 
Mohammed stands by the Muslim’s 
side. For each great Teacher and 
Master is as a mirror of God’s life, 
and God is the God of Christian and 
Jew, Hindu and Buddhist, Parsi and 
Mohammedan alike. Nay, more; 
the man who loved wife and child and 
toiled in his office for them, who cared 
not for God, and was not a 41 religious 
man/ 1 he, too, has his Heaven, but 
God gives the Heaven the man longed 
for; he is with his wife and child, 
happy as the day is long and serving 
them, and thereby growing in happi¬ 
ness and goodness. The artist paints 
pictures of beauty, the sculptor 
creates forms of entrancing grace, the 
musician creates mighty symphonies, 
the scientist adds to the store of the 
world’s knowledge; nay, the athiest, 
too. who, denying God* loved men 
and toiled for them, he, too, has his 
Heaven by achieving mightier deeds 
for men. For God gives Himself to 



From thr painting by E, Blair Leighton.J 

it was the ancient Egyptians whose dead were always carried across a lake, 
to typify the embarkation of the parting soul for the voyage over the silent 
sea of Eternity to a new existence in the Unknown Land. In their adaptation 
of the idea the Greeks added further details. But modem thought holds views 
on the mystery and meaning of Death different from the old, and Mr. Leighton's 


[By arrangement with the owners of Copyright. 

picture expresses the change. A new element* tender and compassionate sympathy, 
has been brought into the old fable* that transforms and ennobles it. Gone 
are the old horror and despair. The boatman is no longer the ghastly and 
appalling Charon, but a reverent and friendly ligure ; a minister of the Higher 
Powers whose activities we dimly fed are guided by Love and Wisdom. 


TO THE UNKNOWN LAND* 


death far away; after death, the 
man or woman is where his or her 
interest is. One soldier still remains 
with his comrades, in battlefield or 
camp; another after death is by 
his sweetheart’s or mother’s side, 
wherever they be. 

The Hells of religion. 

Look where you will in this 
invisible world, there is no pit of 
fire or brimstone, nor any “ freezing 
hells ” of Oriental religions. Yet 
men do suffer after death. A “ drug 
fiend ’’ still craves his stimulus, but 
lie cannot satisfy it, because his body 
is dead ; he does then go through the 
tortures of the damned. And the 
pain lasts many months, till, as by a 
raging fire, the craving is burnt away 
and he is purified. The miser still 


living. Never think of one gone to 
the other side as dead; and never 
think of him by his failings. Think 
of him first and foremost as now 
endowed with all the attributes you 
loved to discover in him ; instead of 
his cruelty, think of his kindliness; 
instead of his selfishness, remember 
his unselfish impulses and acts; 
idealise him, for to idealise is to see 
the real man, the soul that never 
diminishes but grows from splendour 
to splendour. 

The World of Heaven. 

After death, first comes our life in 
the astral world—for a few days, or 
months, or years, as the case may be, 
according to the natures with which 
we die. An old man, who before 
death, has been purified by pain and 


throb with a life of sacrifice to 
dedicate to science, art, religion, 
to men and to God—those moments 
are our brief glimpses of Heaven, 
while we live in our fleshly bodies. 
Buf He desires to show us His Face 
for years instead of moments, in a 
full glory and not as in a glass 
darkly. So He calls us to Him for 
a while, into His heaven. 

His Heaven is not a Heavenly 
Jerusalem of golden streets and gates 
of pearl, nor wonderful hanging 
gardens with celestial musicians, as 
the Oriental religions describe; His 
Heaven is different to each, for God’s 
Heaven is according to a man’s 
heart’s desire. The lover of Jesus is 
with Him, but so is the Indian lover 
of Shri Krishna with his Master and 
Lord, and the Buddhist with his 


His children as they want Him; 
He asks of them but one thing, that 
they should long. For behind each 
unselfish longing He stands; it is 
both our call for Him and the 
recognition of hi is longing for us. 

Heaven not for Ever. 

All enter Heaven, but not for ever; 
we enter the heavenly world, to know 
what Life really is, and Joy and 
Beauty and Service. But we must 
grow too ; for God is too infinite for 
our hearts and our minds to know 
all of His splendour by one life of 
experience. We grow through happi¬ 
ness, in Heaven ; but we must return 
to earth, to test our powers, and 
discover new ways of happiness, and 
dream new dreams of God and Man, 

{Continued on page 169) 
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nor power, a workman wants, so much 
as ]ove—real spiritual wealth, that 
will flood the workshop, flow over 
the bench, saturate his tools, and 
clothe his labour with the tender 
freshness of perpetual spring. 

In a large commercial enterprise, 
the directorate usurp the place of the 
old-time employer, who was most 
often a friend to his men, feeling for 
them a fatherly interest, sharing 
with them his confidence, encouraging 
them in their work. This begat 
relations: respect, if not reverence, 
on the one hand, and kindness on 
the other, the link being love. 
It is the absence of this that is an 
increasing danger. Men are the 
same to-day—they still have a 
spiritual as well as a human side. 
Hero worship is not stilled. Men 
are capable and willing to bow to 
authority and do their utmost for 
those they respect and love. 

Now, a company consists of an 
unlimited number of persons, who 
subscribe their money and their 
wisdom so that the collaboration of 
both shall be productive of further 
money. It is thus an abstraction— 
that is to say, it is something apart 
from particulars. This is where the 
danger lies, because the sense oi 
identity is lost in numbers, hence 
individual irresponsibility. As such 
numbers are composed of persons 
who stand at different levels in the 
scale of moral human progress* the 
collective tone of a company will be 
much lower than that of its most 
exalted units. Considering the nature 
of its pursuits, it has a decided pull 
earthwards, which is not at variance 
with its purpose as a money-making 
concern. 

But though a company is an 
abstraction, it nevertheless finds its 
foci in a number of departmental 
heads, over whom brood the directors, 
who form amongst themselves a 
kind of transcendental consciousness. 

It is the departmental heads who 
express their material functions. 
Being salaried persons, their business 
is to earn the dividends of the 
company, as well as strive for still 
higher salaries in accordance with 
their ability to increase the com¬ 
pany’s revenues. 

The shareholders, too, exercise 
some power over a company that 
should not be lost sight of. Their 
collective thought for higher dividends 
is a dynamic force of rather a 
dangerous potency. This the directors 
endeavour to meet, but theirs the 
responsibility to modulate. 

In reviewing the above, how 
important it is to consider the 
direction that modem commercial 
enterprises are taking and study their 
general tendency to place money 
interest before human interest, self 
interest before soul interest. 

If an old-time employer felt it his 
duty to sink his interests for the 
welfare of his men, and that a certain 
responsibility was due to them, how 
much more so then should the heads 
of a modern company uphold these 
relations. The lead should be taken 
by someone. It certainly points 
to the directors, and their interest 
should be more cordial than a purely 
financial one. If they do not take 
the lead, how can the salaried 
subordinates, who are constantly 
manoeuvring, coercing, and planning 
in the money interests of the 
company, be expected to do so? 
It is from the directorate the 


The Duty of the Directors 
of Commercial Enterprises. 


A S the tendency of business 
to-day is towards co-opera¬ 
tion, in which the energies 
of commercialism are most economi¬ 
cally directed in the form of a 
company, it would be well to consider 
whether such a form of activity is 
conducive to human welfare or 
human degradation, whether the 
responsibility due to a large body of 
employees is being waived or re¬ 


cognised, or whether the love that 
usually flowed from the old-time 
proprietor flows through the avenues 
of a public company with the 
human touch ? 

These, all must admit, are questions 
that to-day ought seriously to be 
considered. An amicable under¬ 
standing between master and men is 
eminently desirable, but no solution 
of a permanent nature can ever be 


evolved if the above questions remain 
unanswered. They are at the rear ot 
much of modern unrest, which is an 
increasing peril to capital and labour. 

Deep down in the hearts of 
employers there lies a yearning. 
For what ? For a change in the 
throbbing heart of the business 
world, for the right to develop the 
spirit that is within the human 
heart, to emerge from the coils of 
monotony that is suffocating that 
spirit, and enjoy the tranquil atmos¬ 
phere that is its life’s breath. This 
alone will satisfy a discontented 
mind. It is not money, nor wealth, 


From the itching bv Joseph Pennell, WORKS AT CHARLEROI. [Copyright—Th« Leicester GaJfcrfe* 

Mr, Pennell, the well-known etcher, illustrator, and author, is an American Londoner. He arrived here irom Philadelphia something 
like thirty years ago, bringing fresh eyes to scenes and things that are too apt to become matters-of-course to the native inhabitants. 
He has an unerring eye for the picturesque \ great distinction of style , striking powers of draughtsmanship; and as for artisUc 

courage, his motto seems to be de Vaudace, et tou jours de Vaudate l His industry has been incessant. Ihere are about 130 

of his etchings of London alone i while, besides illustrating countless books by other authors, we owe to him and to Mrs. Pennell 
a most charming series of travel books recording impressions gathered together all over Europe, produced by a partnership that 
can only be called ideal. Mr. Pennell is, above all, modern. He cannot abide the pictures of heavenly hosts or dream-cities 
imagined in the seclusion of a studio ; he pours out his scom^and it is some scorn—upon the Mummy's Darling, Baby and 
Mustard-pot, Soulful Doggie, and Poor Old Dobbin schools of art. Facts, sir, should occupy the attention of a modern artist. 

He holds_and who shall gainsay him ?—that the artist who has something to say in his own way about his own time, and can 

say It, will live, and his work will live. In his breezy trans-Atlantic way he allows that in the old days, when paintings of 
the heavenly hosts were a popular motive, they were worth doing ; but at the present time he can find as much inspiration 
In an iron furnace as he can in a heavenly host. In this etching, and in the " Copper at Cardiff," on page 167, we can see 

him finding this inspiration, and in the note under the latter we discuss them together. 
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From the etching by Joseph PitoaeJK) 


COPPER AT CARDIFF. 


(Cnpyrishl The Leicester GnHtffw 


[beneath the other etching by Mr. Pennell, reproduced on page im (" Works at 
Charleroi"), w have briefly attempted to explain his conception oi the mission 
of a modern artist; leaving to this note to show how these etchings illustrate his aim 
The artist was thrilled at the hum of the machinery in motion, at the chimneys 
vomiting smoke, at the revolving wheels and the cradles running along the wire 
ropes ; and he found beauty in the scene ; strange, sinister, almost forbidding if 
vou like, vet beauty none the less. No workmen are visible, they are but details 
in the Wonder of Work they have created. It is only when they knock od that 
you realise that thousands are occupied in what you see. The 41 Works at Charleroi/' 
with its dramatically rendered light and shade, and fine rhythm and balance, 


is a scene in the Belgian manufacturing centre for hardware and glass. If these 
factories are still at work, it is by the forced labour of the inhabitants under 
the military tyranny of their conquerors. 41 Copper at Cardiff ,J has a distinctly 
different treatment of line and mass (Mr, Pennell never fails to give the true local 
aspect of a place), and shows factories now working, doubtless, more busily than 
ever, but still in the hands of their lawful owners, A hundred years hence mills 
and factories may be transformed. Perhaps electricity may become the universal 
motive power, eliminating smoke and grime. There are certain to be tremendous 
changes. There can be no question of the value of these records Mr. Pennell is 
making of Twentieth Century Work, and the importance of the task he has set himself. 


inspiration should have its inception. 
They are the instructors of the 
departmental heads, and their lead 
must be enormous, radiating as it 
would do, in ever-widening lines to 
the utmost capillaries of the organism. 
It will influence the manager down¬ 
wards to the foreman ; the managers 
and foremen are the masters’ repre¬ 
sentatives in intimate relations with 
the men. These men have authority 
with the possibility of misuse, of 
love or no love. Therefore, in the 
thought of the directors rests the 
spiritual welfare of a company. 
With them lies the selection of their 
paid subordinates. They can appoint 
men whose interests are not wholly 
material, and who have an exalted 
sense of duty to the masters and 
the men. 

This is one way of minimising the 
peril of dissatisfaction, and to aid in 
lessening the gloomy outlook material 
considerations and monotonous toil 
inflict upon all employment, and to 
elevate the consciousness or tone of 
a company on to a higher plane. 
To do this is by no means an easy 
task. Old grooves are difficult to 


change. The consciousness of a 
company has a hold upon all who 
come within its fold, and reacts 
upon all accordingly. Just as we 
ourselves form habits that influence 
us, and are hard to alter. If we are 
constantly thinking selfish thoughts, 
our natures will naturally become 
selfish, and will colour all our actions. 
This influence will even impose its 
authority upon our minds, and retain 
us in slavish submission. 

A company, therefore, does have 
a kind of nature, built up from the 
thoughts and actions of all concerned. 
This nature is difficult to define, 
unless we call it an entity, a sub¬ 
conscious non-moral, non-human ele¬ 
mental, created by the thoughts of 
the directors, departmental heads, 
employees of all grades, and share¬ 
holders, each contributing something 
of the materials from which it is 
built up. 

We cannot, therefore, speak of a 
company as a human being gifted 
with intelligence and all the attri¬ 
butes with which such a being is 
endowed. It rests solely with the 
type of creators, whether it will be 


a loving or a loveless one. Whatever 
it is, it exercises an extraordinary 
influence over all who come within 
its grip, moulding their minds, 
stereotyping their conceptions, and 
generally cutting deep grooves in 
their minds through which their 
character is expressed. 

Souls are like tender blossoms given 
by God’s own hand, which are placed 
in the garden of evolution to grow 
and unfold. They may be stunted 
in their unfoldment, just as rare buds 
may be seared for lack of sunshine 
or rain, or from the carelessness 
of those whose duty it is to tend 
them. 

A factory constitutes a garden of 
evolution for a great many souls at 
all stages of unfoldment. Upon those 
who have to tend them there rests 
a certain responsibility. Just as 
buds unfold to the light, so souls of 
men unfold by love and kindness. 
However rough men may be out¬ 
wardly, differing as they do' 'in 
bodies, morals, and intelligence, they 
will always respond to kindness 
and love. Love in business“*is 
supposed to carry with it no com¬ 


mercial value. How often has it 
been said that in business there is 
no friendship ? There can be no 
greater error. If love be good 
fellowship, commercial travellers 
always find it pays them to cultivate 
it in their relations with their 
customers, and those who possess it 
in large measure are more popular 
with both master and customer than 
those in whom it is absent. Love 
would oil a huge business machine 
better than aught else. 

in commercial undertakings more 
of this oil could well flow' in no 
stinted stream. It would smooth the 
road of labour and lubricate the 
rugged bearings in which a workman’s 
daily round is cast. A concern with 
no other aim than that of producing 
money induces self-centredness in 
its departmental heads, and this 
again reacts upon those that come 
under their influence. It closes 
up the avenues of the heart and 
introduces relations that are purely 
material. Masters and men there 
must always be ; without a mind to 
direct and hands to obey, nothing 
could be produced. Admitting this. 





Wiuv»^( »» Tt r tmiTr 




IER WORKERS, [Copyright— Bi66y*j Ann*& 

the public good. This is a point which we have often emphasized. The 
writer of the article which goes with this picture has a special message to our 
organisers of industry, which all who have anything to do with the ordering oi 
our industrial life will do well to read. The subject of the right relationship 
between capital and labour is one of pressing interest, and it is freely discussed 
by several of our other contributors in the present number of Bibby's Annual. 


From the painting t>y Frederick Gardner.] BRITAN N IA T 

Our artist has attempted to pictr re forth Britannia's call to her organisers 
and workers to seek a better understanding of each other's problems. He 
has evidently had a vision of the enormous advantage to individual and 
social Me, which would result lrom the cultivation of right relationships 
between the two persons represented in the picture. We can almost 
imagine that both are being enjoined to think less of self and more ol 
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there is no reason why relations 
should not be more cordial. Poverty 
there must be; also riches. All 
cannot be rich. Admitting this, too, 
poverty can be made more tolerable 
by kindness and wise counsel, and 
riches more liberal. 

It is thus surely the duty of 
directors to introduce more amicable 
relations. An enormous power lies 
in their hands. It behoves them, 
therefore, to cultivate such relations 
in themselves before it is possible to 
influence others to a better purpose. 

Think of an employer who controls 
10,000 men ! Here are 10,000 souls 
in progress of unfoldment; 10,000 
souls he can help or hinder; 10,000 
homes he can lighten or darken I 
His is the heart of the whole concern, 
and the life hlood that flows from him 
will carry in its corpuscles seeds of 
disease or health. 

Thus, a huge responsibility rests 
upon those who direct. Suppose, 
hitherto, this employer had been 
selfish, and his employees nothing 
more to him than mere sellers of 
labour. But suppose his whole 
nature, by some means, undergoes 
a thorough clarifying. It is clear to 
see that every one of the 10,000 will 
gain some advantage. A softening 
influence would permeate the whole 
concern, and each employee would 
begin to respond. Harshness would 
become blunted. Ill-will would be 
relegated to the scrap heap. A new 
joy would spring forth like magic. 
The whole monotony of toil would 
become radiant with a strange new 
light. It would not stop here, 
but would overflow to the home 
circle. 

The wives of all these men would 
likewise gain a benefit, and the 
sombre shades that too often hover 
over the domestic roof-tree would 
disappear. The children, too, would 
partake of this new awakening, and 
would no longer fear the scowling 
face and joyless parental home¬ 
coming. 

To love, does not imply weakness 
in any shape or form. To be kind is 
not to forego discipline. There is 
every excuse for a master being 
loving, and none for him to forget 
that all men are brothers; that all 
are sons of one father. Love begets 
love, just as hate begets hate, 
and indifference, indifference. From 
the collective character of a family 
may be gleaned something of the 
moral atmosphere the parents shed 
around; so in the attitude of men 
can be read the virtues or vices of 
the masters. 

Where dissatisfaction is rife, every 
article that is made receives a curse 
at its birth from the hand of the 
workman. It goes forth into the 
world carrying the imprint of the 
message in its particles. Just as 
fragments from ancient buildings, if 
held in the hands of sensitive persons, 
convey to them vivid impressions of 
past history, or from a piece of 
wearing apparel placed against the 
forehead may be gleaned something 
of the character of the wearer, so it 
may be possible that articles of 
production may be bearers of subtle 


influences acting in some way over 
the minds of people, or in some shape 
upon man's subtler parts yet to be 
unfolded by the light of rational 
science. This may be at the root of 
determining the luck or ill-luck of 
firms. Some seem to expand, and 
grow out of all proportion to the 
amount of energy spent, others just 
the reverse. 

There is a yearning deep down in 
the hearts of workmen for sympathy 
and for spiritual understanding, and 
every chance ought to be given for 
the realisation of it. All workmen 
glow under the touch of a loving 


master, and it is such that sustains 
their interest and sanctifies their 
labour. No doubt the influence 
of large companies is to place a 
barrier between the officials and 
subordinates. We have seen how, 
in pursuit of carrying out their 
duties and striving to increase their 
own, as well as the revenue of 
a company, the officials become 
self-centred and ignore any further 
duty than that of furthering both 
interests. 

This side of their characters is the 
only one, perhaps, a working man 
has of one who is his superior in 


culture and intelligence. It is the 
worst side, and the worst example 
that could be put before him. It is 
through this side the workman judges 
the class who stand thus above him, 
not knowing there may be another, 
and a far sweeter one, that is left 
at home. If that side could manifest 
itself in the workshop, it would dig 
deep into a workman's nature, and 
react on that centre that ever links 
man to man. 

Knowing that the lead should come 
from those who stand at more 
advantage in the world's social scale, 
the responsibility for its germination 


lies in the hands of the directors. 
If they make the initial move, their 
example would be speedily followed 
by all heads of departments, foremen 
and the like. If not, it would rest 
with them to replace such renegades 
with others who would fall in with 
their line of thought. 

Here is a problem which many 
directors of large companies do not 
take account of, and it is one which 
should be faced, alike in their own 
interests and in the welfare of the 
community as a whole 

J, E. Reid. 


Life, Death—and What Then? 

{Continued from page 165). 

So we return : 

w Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home/ 1 

Once more we begin life, in a 
child's form, with greater strength to 
master the temptations that con¬ 
quered us in our last earthly life, with 
greater power to dream and achieve 
all that made life beautiful and happy 
in a dimly-remembered past. Heaven, 
a life on earth of good and evil, 
of sunshine and showers, but con¬ 
tinually discovering the hidden germs 
of the Good and the True and the 
Beautiful within ourselves, then 
death, and life in the astral world for 
a brief space, and then back Home 
once more to Heaven, our true abode 
“Such is the Pageant of Life written 
out for us by the Master Dramatist 

Our Dead Heroes. 

An exception there is just now to 
this normal process of evolution. 
For in the history of humanity we 
are at a crisis, in this World War, 
when a world is dying and a world is 
being born. Behind both the death 
and the life God stands; and for 
those that stand with Him on the 
side of life He gives the boon of 
renouncing Heaven for a while, to 
return to birth at once , to be recon¬ 
structors of a destroyed world. 
That is the inner meaning of this war. 
What but for this privilege did the 
Flower of our Land spring forward 
to volunteer; their minds did not 
know, but their hearts did. They are 
killed, and we say : What a ghastly 
waste of young lives. Nay, not a 
waste at all. They shall be the 
reconstructors, in the decades to 
come, of this our impossible civilisa¬ 
tion, where God's children are being 
tortured and slain in factories and 
slums and sweating dens; they shall 
be born in our homes now, the boys 
and girls of England and the 
Dominions and India, and France, 
and Italy, and Serbia, and Russia— 
not new souls, but the young and 
the valiant, who died—and yet did 
not die. 

Life the Mystery. 

Life, Death—and What Then ? 
Whaf but Life again, boundless, 
illimitable ? For what requires to be 
solved is not the problem of death, 
but of Life. Only know what life is, 
and is to be, as we open our eyes and 
see the great Divine Plan, then there 
is no death. Find that moment in 
life that is the moment of moments— 
the lover has known it, and the saint, 
and the martyr, and the artist and 
dreamer—mid you know you are a 
Soul and cannot die; thenceforth 
life, embodied or disembodied, is a 
series of adventures among master¬ 
pieces; thenceforth life is to carry 
Heaven in your heart, and God's Plan 
in your brain, life after life, till 
births and deaths are over, and man 
is “ a pillar in the temple of my God, 
and he shall go no more out." 

For this we are “ born," and for 
this we “ die " ; but beyond birthing 
and dying is the never-ending en 
trancing Adventure, the discovery of 
God and Ourselves, And it is the 
discovery not of Two but of ONE . 
This is the grandest mystery of Life, 
before which death hath no sting, 
neither the grave a victory. 

C JlNARAJADASA. 
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The Meaning of Death. 


A long period of settled peace 
produces mental lethargy and 
a disposition to accept things 
without enquiry. But in moments of 
stress and heightened feeling, the 
tyranny of custom is broken* and the 
mind regains its freedom and insight. 
At such times there is a craving for 
reality, and nothing will satisfy that 
is not in strict conformity with truth. 
Among the subjects which are now 
brought to the touch-stone of reality 
is that of Death. When we see the 
manhood of the country falling in 
thousands beneath its sway, we are 
compelled to consider afresh its true 
significance. 

As the result of long years of evil 
teaching, Death has become known 
as “ The King of Terrors.” To ward 
off his approach has seemed to be 
the one thing that mattered. For was 
not death the end of opportunity. 


risks to life when the after conse¬ 
quences might be so appalling ? 
Yet in spite of theory and dogma 
about the future, the vast majority 
of mankind, those of common clay, 
go about their work without any 
sense of fear. The sailor and the 
miner follow their hazardous occupa¬ 
tions, and risk their lives daily, in 
bringing comfort and benefits to 
others. Surely there is a creed of 
the heart, more authentic than all 
documents, which tells them that in 
doing their duty they are safe! 

These facts have passed unnoticed 
in normal times, but now the ravages 
of war have forced them upon our 
thoughts. We are led to ask whether 
death can be such an invincible 
enemy when the youth of the country 
have gone fortli cheerfully to meet 
it at the call of duty and honour. 
Those who have hardly ceased to be 


who couni the death of their loved 
ones a less evil than that duty and 
honour should fall. From a widowed 
mother, whose son had fallen in the 
War, the writer received a brave and 
dignified reply to his words of 
sympathy - “ There is but one thing 
worse—that he should not have 
wished to go.” 

Tills example, which is typical of 
thousands, is a vindication of our 
spiritual nature. It is a confirmation 
of the inner teaching of our Faith, 
that death was defeated at the 
moment when it seemed triumphant, 
and that through the sacrifice of the 
physical there comes the uprising 
of new spiritual powers which are 
unconquerable. 

The poet Browning taught that we 
only reach our highest when we can 
challenge death to do its worst. 
The Summit of Manhood is attained 
when 

#1 Man stands out again pale, resolute. 

Prepared to die, which means, alive at 
last 4 * 


cheerful optimism of the soldier ihe 
despondent tone of a junior minister, 
who writes, concerning the death at 
the Front of a brave young colleague: 
“it is an inexplicable mystery, that 
after so careful a preparation of 
his tools, they should fall from his 
hands well-nigh unused,” 

The writer is perplexed by what 
appears to him to be the waste—the 
years at school and the university, all 
the study and preparation lost. 

These despondent thoughts are the 
burden of many hearts, and the 
fruit of much wrong teaching. We 
have been taught to think of two 
separate and unrelated worlds, this 
state and the next, only the present 
the more real—for do we not speak 
of it as the world ? To pass from one 
to the other was to take with us only 
our religious sentiments and beliefs, 
and to leave behind all our earthly 
affections, aptitudes, and interests; 
for of what use could they be in a 
world assumed to be so entirely 
different from the present ? 



From the pamHup hy G. F. Watts, R-A.1 


“Sic transit (Bloria flDunbt" 

“ Whal 1 spent, I had! What 1 saved, I tost! What I gave, I have ! ” 


[Photo -Frederick Hnllyer. 


It is said tliat the late Carmen Sylva, the poetess Queen of Roumania. suggested 
to Watts this illustration of a noble mediaeval inscription. The lines themselves 
exist in various forms, one of the best-known versions being the epitaph of the 
Good Earl of Courtenay in St. George J s Church, Doncaster. A dead knight lies 
on his bier, his form sufficiently revealed to suggest the mystery of death without 
its physical horror. The symbols at his feet indicate one who had warmed both 
hands before the fire of life. Badges of honour and learning, tokens of wealth 
and pleasure ; there they lie. All these things were once his ; but what dots he 
now own ? At death comes a stocktaking ; and much that once He prized has 


no value in that balance-sheet. What he spent he iiad there and then ; it went, 
bnt still he had the satisfaction of it. What lie saved he leaves behind ; not 
only money that might have been wisely used, but chances missed, opportunities 
neglected, good deeds intended but put off, these are irrevocably lost. He sees 
now the difference between wanting to take and wanting to give, for he only 
owns now what he gave—the spirit of faithful service, his love and devotion, the 
noble deed and kindly word, the sacrifice for the good of others, the earnest 
effort to leave the world better than he found it. These have nourished 
and developed his soul and this it is he takes with him: the rest are vanities. 


the dosing of accounts, the last 
dread settlement ? 

Has not the Church for centuries 
taught us to pray that we might be 
delivered from sudden death. Have 
not thousands of devout persons in 
every age lived in bondage to this fear? 

The philosopher and Christian, 
Dr. Johnson, was so afflicted with 
this dread that he remarked to his 
friend Boswell that, “The whole of 
life is but keeping away the thoughts 
of death.” 

Even in ordinary times it occurred 
to one to ask how the work of the 
world could go on if these apprehen¬ 
sions were well-founded. Would not 
everyone be contriving to escape the 
Arch-enemy, and seeking the position 
of greatest safety ? Who would take 


boys, and at a time when life has 
most to offer, freely renounce its 
hopes and accept in advance the 
worst that death can do. The youths 
at the Front are teaching us that 
death has no sting for the brave, and 
that its terrors are impotent for those 
who are doing their duty. 

Under one aspect, it might appear 
that this devouring war was the 
triumph of death; yet is it not in 
reality the victory over death ? 
The mighty conflict is for the things 
of the spirit, and the physical life is 
held cheap that justice and freedom 
may live. The Spartan mother did 
not consider the life of her son lost 
when he died for his country. 
Not less noble are the mothers and 
wives and sisters of our own time. 


It is not till he is prepared to die 
that man is fully alive. 

Does this explain the exaltation of 
soul, and contempt of death, that 
characterise the letters from the 
Front ? In a farewell letter a young 
man writes : “ I have only done my 
duty as a man is hound to do. and 
! die with a joyful spirit.” “ We are 
in for a big attack at dawn,” writes 
another; “ 1 have seen the plans 
and like them, but I do not think 
that any of the officers will come 
through.” He ended : “ But what 
is death, anyway ? ” 

In dying unto this life these men 
attain the vision, and know and are 
assured that all is well. It is not 
the sufferer, but the on-looker, whose 
eyes are holden. Contrast with the 


But in reality there is only one 
world, of which this visible Order is 
part. Visible and Invisible are one. 
We inhabit the eternal world now, 
and space and locality are only 
fictions which belong to our physical 
environment. The influences of other 
worlds are always acting upon us; 
every moment we are under the 
power of an endless life. There is 
only one Divine Order, one law, and 
one community. We are “part of 
the whole family in earth and 
Heaven.” To die is not to depart 
from home, but to pass from one 
room to another of “ The Father’s 
House.” Or it is to leave the lower 
school to take up the larger tasks for 
which our previous training had 
fitted us. Loss and waste ! there can 
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be no such thing in a world ordered 
by Divine wisdom and love. No 
wounds to the body can destroy the 
spiritual faculties, the enriched affec¬ 
tions, the insight, the love of truth 
and joy of service acquired through 
long study and discipline. This hard- 
won treasure remains an eternal 
possession. With these gifts the 
youth enters upon the new life, 
beyond what men call death. 

Why should it be thought that the 
new life has no need of the gifts and 
powers that are acquired here ? 
It its laws be like the present, it 
will need to be subdued to man’s 
possession, and will only yield its 


ably increased. There is not one 
law for Him and another for us. 

The youth of our country, brave 
and generous, who have fallen in this 
cruel war, have not ended their 
labours for others. Elsewhere they 
have taken up their immortal tasks, 
and will carry on with clearer vision 
and larger opportunity. This thought 
is finely expressed in the letter of 
a young officer who himself has since 
fallen : “ I’ve just heard A. is dead. 
A. was a good boy, and Tm sure he 
died just as he lived, and no one 
could better that. This is the first 
time the war has hit me hard. 
Cheer up, my very dears. A.*s all 


On Tolerance. 

{Continued from page !63 t ) 

forms of Faith and Belief, but 
whether it will impart inspirations of 
love and hope; and if we believe 
that God is still everywhere present, 
and that His power is operating 
throughout all Nature — including 
man, who is a part of Nature—we 
must believe that His word . is 
revealed to the prophets and seers 
of to-day no less than to those of 
bygone ages. 

There can be no doubt that the 
attitude of mind which seeks to 
prove ail things, and is ever open for 
new aspects of the truth, is that 


judgment and prevent the point of 
equity being discovered. The end is 
loss and suffering to both parties in 
the dispute. 

In every sphere of human activity, 
in every relation of life, the censorious 
spirit is inimical, alike to individual 
and to social wellbeing; its judg¬ 
ments are rarely just, while it chills 
and depresses the higher energies of 
heart and mind. 

But a sympathetic consideration 
for another’s point of view, another's 
temperament or circumstances, helps 
to create the bright invigorating 
atmosphere which stimulates the 
loftier thought, the generous im- 



From the painting by John lienderson-3 THE PATH BY THE STREAM. 0° the Glasgow Art Gallery,] 


Knierson says that 44 although fields and farms are owned by different men, the 
landscape belongs to no one, but is the common property of all who enjoy it." The 
beauty is free to all who have eyes to see* and especially to the artist, who helps 
himself and is welcome to what lie finds, asking no man's leave. It is easy to 
see that the painter of this powerful and delightful landscape must have been glad 
on the summer's day when he came across this charming scene, lie has seized 
and recorded with obvious sest the beauty lie found there ready to his hand. 


A noble and striking group of trees fills the centre of his composition beneath the 
shadow of which runs the winding path beside the stream to the village beyond 
All landscapes that have been well painted, a well-known artist has written, are thosr 
in which the painter feels the influence of the hand of man and generations of labour 
Here perhaps is the secret of the charm of the work before ns. It is humanised by the 
figures, and the cottages, anti the evidences on every hand of man's work and interests 
We feel the spell woven by hundreds of years of quiet continuous human occupation 


treasures to the labours of the wise 
and good. A lazy Heaven offers no 
joy to a noble mind. It is effort 
rather than attainment that satisfies. 
The very desire for further life is the 
craving tor the exercise and expansion 
of our powers. And so the philosopher, 
Lessing, declared that if the Almighty 
offered him the choice between Truth 
and the search after Truth, he would 
unhesitatingly take the latter. 

The Master Himself taught that 
His death would not end His 
beneficent activities, that His work 
would go un. and that through His 
earthly experiences His power to 
guide and help would be immeasur- 


right. I leTi carry on. It would take 
more than that to stop him.” 

But what about the vast number 
of those who have lived amiss, and 
ol whom it could not be said “ He 
was a good boy ” ? Well, we 

remember that they gave their life 
for others, and that there is a 
redeeming power in sacrifice. And we 
recall Stevenson's epitaph upon the 
soldier borne defeated from the 
battlefield of life: “ Here lies one 
who meant well, tried a little, failed 
much.” And he adds that even the 
greatest are defeated: “Defeated, ay, 
if he were Paul or Marcus Aurelius,” 
H. LEFROY YORKE, M.A., E-D. 


which promotes true growth in the 
religious life. 

In the sphere of ordinary industry, 
this spirit of tolerance is recognised by 
all intelligent business men, as a factor 
making for progress, and it is found to 
facilitate work and make things much 
pleasanter for everyone concerned. It 
is an economic force of the (irst order. 

it is now beginning to be seen, also, 
that the way to deal with the differ¬ 
ences between Capital and Labour 
is to approach points of difference in 
a spirit of goodwill, and with a clear 
understanding of the circumstances 
and conditions belonging to each. 

The methods of strife cloud the 


pulse, which finally issues in the 
nobler effort. 

Lest we should be tempted to think 
how much happier life would be for 
us if some other persons we happen 
to know would cultivate more of 
this kindly spirit, let us remember 
our own duty in this respect, for by 
bringing our own personal attitude 
into harmony with the spirit of 
kindliness and goodwill we shall not 
only make our own life much more 
interesting and much happier, but 
we shall the more readily awaken 
and bring to life the same spirit of 
kindliness and goodwill in others. 

W. Gqrnall. 
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What Theosophy 
Stands For. 

(Continued from page 161), 

party is inbued with the true spirit of 
Brotherhood it influences for good all 
the others. 

The present calamitous War will 
have come in vain if it does not bring 
home to us these truths, and does not 
lead us to cultivate the virtues of in¬ 
sight and foresight to the point where 
it can clearly be seen that it is much 
better and cheaper to prevent evils 
coming into our midst than to cast 
them out after they have arrived. 


Not only will industrial difficulties 
he much more promptly adjusted in 
the light of this knowledge, but such 
questions as the Drink Traffic will also 
be met and considered in a new and 
better spirit. It is almost incredible 
that with clearer insight, coupled with 
an honest desire for improved social 
welfare, we should not adopt resolute 
measures to check the drinking habit 
by imposing upon it sufficient taxation 
to pay for all the evil it produces, 
so far as such things can be computed 
in terms of loss of material wealth ; 


this would be much better than 
spending money in trying to dear up 
the wreckage which it causes. 

During the past fifteen years 
the country has expended over 
£2.000,000,000 in alcoholic drink, 
and what is there in return ? 

The principal result is poverty, 
crime, imbecility, and inefficiency, the 
very evils we need to get rid of. 

Had our minds been set upon the 
public good, had we possessed a true 
sense ot Brotherhood, is it conceivable 
that we should not have found some 
means of preventing this enormous 
wastage of social wellbeing ? 


In our international life the same 
principle applies. All the nations of 
Europe spend fabulous sums in 
taking measures to defend themselves 
against each other. 

When they come to see the truth 
underlying the principle of Brother¬ 
hood, the same energy and thought 
now given to the piling up of instru¬ 
ments of destruction will be devoted 
to constructive effort. And arrange- 
ments will be made, in the light ot 
reason and judgment, which will 
effectively secure peace, and at the 


same time lift the burden of arma¬ 
ments from off the shoulders of the 
nations. 

It is a Law of Nature that the 
higher the motive which guides our 
activities, the more effective is the 
energy which flows through us. 

It does not require an effort of 
imagination to perceive that as 
people become thus enlightened, the 
nations will set up such arrangements 
between one another as will effectually 
enable any one of them to settle the 
most difficult of international pro¬ 
blems, in the spirit of honour and 
goodwill. 


With the growth of enlightened 
public opinion the means will 
also be found to abolish industrial 
strikes, for no just cause is ever 
really helped by methods which bring 
injury to others* 

An important step will have been 
taken in the right direction when the 
true object of life, as revealed by the 
knowledge of-the Laws of Karma and 
Reincarnation, is better understood. 

It is a significant fact that ah the 
great World Teachers have affirmed, 
in one way or another, that the aim 


ot the world process is the production 
of a perfected manhood. 

H+ Step by step since time began 
We see the steady gain of man.' 

It follows that, when we are un¬ 
folding the more god-like qualities of 
heart and mind which belong to our 
higher nature, and are seeking to 
live in unity with our fellows, we 
are putting ourselves into harmony 
with Nature's aim, and as a conse¬ 
quence are carried forward to our goal. 

On the other hand, when we are 
failing to unfold those higher qualities 
of character which the principle of 
Brotherhood postulates, we are acting 
against the Law of Evolution, and by 
retarding growth, are involving our¬ 
selves in certain suffering and loss. 

This brings us to the real appli¬ 
cation of our discourse. 

There is one person, and one only, 
whom we can directly influence in 
this matter. 

That person—I need hardly say— 
is oneself. 

There is no one, even the most 
advanced, who would not he happier, 
and more useful to his fellows, and 
consequently more prosperous, even 
in the financial sense, if only he would 
set out to unfold some of the higher 
qualities of heart and mind which 
still He latent within him. 

Such a one could not perform a 
better social or national service ; for 
whatever is gained in this direction 
is a gain for all, and everyone upon 
whom he exerts an influence will 
share in the benefit thus secured. 

It is true that the task of bringing 
unity and harmony into one's own 
constitution—for that is what is 
implied—is not an easy one, for 
harmony cannot be produced until the 
lower impulses become ready and 
obedient servants to the Higher. 
It is a task which may well occupy 
several lives, but it is well to 
remember that every step gained is 
of permanent value, and brings us 
a stage nearer to the final goal. 

It is an excellent piece of discipline 
to devote at least a quarter of an 
hour each morning to meditation on 
one or more of the better qualities 
which we wish to build into the 
character; and at night to take a 
survey of the day's experiences, with 
a view to ascertaining how far we 
have succeeded in living out the 
ideals which we have set before 
ourselves. 

The exercise, even from the point 
of view of the present life, is well 
worth carrying out, as it leads to 
greater clearness of vision, a gift 
which is of extreme importance, even 
in the practical affairs of everyday 
life. 1 f, moreover, we remember that 
the present life is only a day in the 
true life, and that a gain thus 
secured is wealth which can be 
taken away with us when we die, 
it will be seen that the practice is of 
surpassing value and importance* 

Let it be remembered that there is 
no limit to our continuous and steady 
advancement excepting such as we 
impose upon ourselves. It is even 
possible, at a certain stage, to reach 
the point where we shall have no 
need to consult antiquity for know¬ 
ledge appertaining to these higher 
themes, 

“ To an enlightened Brahmana," 
says the Bhagavad Gita, 4S all the 
vedas are as useful as is a tank in 
a place all covered with water.** 

(Continued on page 176.) 



Mr. Stanhope Forbes is one of the leading members of the colony of artists who have established themselves near Penzance, 
and are known as the “ jfewlyn School.” They are realists, who paint in the open air : producing work of high technical 
merit from fresh and careful observation. What could be more actual than this fine scene, so full of truth beautifully observed ? 
The superb drawing, the delicate loveliness of colour, the spontaneity of the action, all mark the hand of a master. 
The white horse with head stretched down to slake his thirst makes a series of extended ripples on the water; while I he 
bay horse stands patiently behind in a characteristic " horsey ” attitude, his weight on three legs. The waggoner s legs dangle 
with the weight of his heavy boots, as he aits waiting until the drinking is done. The charming Cornish landscape makes 
a perfect setting for the whole. This is beauty seen at first hand, freshly observed, and recorded with spirit and truth. 







From the painting by E. WjU cousins.j 


OUR GREATEST ENEMY 


DURING THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS THE COUNTRY HAS SPENT 
OVER £2.000.000,000 ON ALCOHOLIC DRINK, AND WHAT IS 
THERE IN RETURN ? THE PRINCIPAL RESULT IS POVERTY. 
CRIME. IMBECILITY AND INEFFICIENCY. THE VERY EVILS WE 
NEED TO GET RID OF. 1 * OUR ARTIST SEEMS TO US TO SUGGEST 


THE QUESTION AS TO WHETHER AFTER THE WAR WE SHALL 
SET OUT TO SLAY THIS ENEMY, OR SHALL WE ALLOW IT 
TO SLAY US? IT IS A QUESTION DEALT WITH BY SEVERAL 
CONTRIBUTORS IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. AND SOME 
REFERENCE TO IT WILL BE FOUND ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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from the piiiming by j. Fa Millet.] 


In the distance the farmer is seen stacking his com. The sense of advancing 
motion in the figures is achieved„ as in the marbles of the Parthenon, by the 
division amongst the figures of the completed action. One is about to stoop , 
one is nearly touching the ground ; and the third is actually lifting the grain. 
The extreme tenderness of the colour and the extraordinary rhythm of the 
lines create the poetry of the picture ; to which nothing has been added, nor 
snv truth taken, to make it pretty. It speaks to us of thrift and kindliness. 


The Sanctification of Labour. 


T HE world of Labour (and under 
“ Labour ” 1 include every 
kind of work) is passing 
through a very interesting process 
nowadays; and it becomes a 
fascinating matter for study, to 
forecast the further stages of this 
process and to get at its deeper 
meaning. For the process is at 
present only just beginning. To make 
it worth anything, and to invest it 
with a truly social and spiritual 
significance, there must be other 
steps which it must take; and these 
steps 1 personally believe to be 
inevitable, for the simple reason 
that the whole of our social and 
spiritual life cry out for them. 

For the purposes of this brief 
article, I propose to divide the whole 
of the process into three phases— 
the first of these actually in being, 
and clearly evident wherever we look 
to-day; the other two yet to be 
reached, but following with logical 
necessity on the first. Of these two, 
moreover, the second is already 
being dimly adumbrated, and is 
recognised by advanced thought as 
an essential next step; the third, 
and last, has still to come. 


The tirst phase l may call the 
Specialisation of Work, and it consists 
in the accurate demarcation of one 
kind of labour from another. The 
tendency nowadays is towards the 
sharpest definition of different forms 
of activity. Every general class of 
work is becoming sub-divided into 
specialised branches, and the dividing 
line between these is being ever 
more rigidly drawn. The result has 
been, on the side of Labour itself, 
the rapid construction of a whole 
number of water-tight compart¬ 
ments ; on the side of the workman, 
the creation of ever multiplying 
bands of specialists. More and more, 
as time goes on, the individual tends 
to be restricted to a particular kind 
of work, and is being forced to 
confine his energies to that, and 
that only. 

The most familiar example of this 
tendency is to be found in the 
extremely strict regulations of the 
Trade Unions, which definitely forbid 
the existence of the Pluralist in the 
world of Labour. In any complex 
process of manufacture, for instance, 
the individual workman is assigned 
a certain small and definite portion 
of the work, and is prevented by the 


most stringent penalties from taking 
on any job outside the prescribed 
limits. If he do so, the result is 
immediate expulsion from the Union, 
and, most probably, a strike on the 
part of the other workmen. Nor is 
the tendency confined to manual 
labour. 

In medicine, in the various 
branches of scientific research, in the 
world of study, %ve have a similar 
development of the specialist. 
Considered broadly, the whole area 
of human activity is to-day being 
subjected to an ever-increasing sub¬ 
division, and each department, thus 
marked off, is becoming more and 
more stoutly walled off from the rest. 
Each is developing his own separate 
organisation, each has its own code 
of laws, and each is becoming, with 
the passage of time, an ever more 
sacred enclosure into which no alien 
step may stray. 

The external causes of this process 
of specialisation have been, first 
and foremost, economic pressure; 
secondly, the growing complexity of 
the activities themselves. In the 
competitive stress of the world of 
work, the only feasible rule is, 
One man one job * while, in all 
those branches of activity where the 
highest individual excellence is aimed 


at (e.g. in scientific research), life is 
not long enough to enable a man to 
cover the whole field. If he would 
be eminent, he must needs be a 
specialist. 

The internal, or deeper, causes 
seem to lie elsewhere, in a region to 
which reference will be made in 
a moment. 


The second phase in the triple 
process which we are considering, 
is to be found in the endeavour 
to lift the activities, thus marked 
off, out of the sordid atmosphere 
of competition and commercialism 
and to establish, within each, 
its own appropriate standards of 
excellence. It is coming to be 
recognised that the modern com¬ 
petitive system leads to bad work, 
that the whole relation of demand 
and supply is at present faulty, and 
that every kind of work has (and 
should, therefore, aim at realising) 
what Aristotle would call its own 
peculiar “ virtue.” 

The recognition of this truth is. 
as might perhaps be expected, to 
be found emerging amongst that 
class of worker which is naturally 
most sensitive \ to the ideal of 
intrinsic excellence—namely, amongst 
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workers in the field of Art. And the 
form in which it is finding expression 
is the growing demand for the 
revival of some kind of artistic 
Guild System, the aim of which will 
be to protect the individual artist 
by lifting him out of the gross arena 
of competition and to establish, for 
every branch of artistic activity, 
certain canons of excellence which 
will be independent of popular 
judgments and solely within the 
arbitrament of the acknowledged 
masters of the Art in question. 
The object of the Guild System, in 
a word, is to make good work 
economically possible. 

It would take too long to show the 
many ways in which an organised 
system of Guilds would propose to 
achieve this end. But, quite briefly, 
it would endeavour (i) to provide 
the proper educational facilities for 
drawing special talent, at an early 
age, into the service of the appropriate 
Guild; (2) to be the patron and 
impressario of the artist, in his 
relation to the public, thus abolishing 


the middleman, that curse of modern 
Art; to secure a modest but adequate 
livelihood for all whose artistic 
attainments merit such help, and to 
guard them against the losses 
incidental to illness and failing of 
powers through age or any other 
cause; (4) to set its own standards 
of attainment, the fulfilling of which 
would be the only road to promotion 
within the hierarchy of the Guild ; 
and, in this way, (5} to raise and 
purify the whole standard of public 
taste and to ennoble Art in all its 
branches. 

The Guild System is thus a 
necessary piece of machinery for the 
rescue of the world of work from 
the debasing influences of modern 
commercialism; and, as such, it 
embraces in its purview, theoretically, 
not merely the higher branches of 
activity, such as Art, but the whole 
world of work. And that is why, 
amongst other things, those who are 
advocates of the Guild System are 
also enthusiasts for the revival of 
Handicrafts. For they see in an 


organised revival of Handicrafts the 
readiest means of reinfusing life and 
a love of excellence into the humbler 
departments of manual labour. 
That every worker should love his 
work, should take trouble over it, 
should put his whole individuality 
into it, should consciously strive to 
excel in it, and, after some time, 
should be able to subsist upon it— 
this, in a few words, sums up the 
ideal of the Guild System ; and it is 
because of the obvious need for the 
revival of a spirit like this, in order 
to rescue the world of work from the 
slough into which it has been allowed 
to fall, that the possibility of a 
revived Guild System is engaging 
so many practical and idealistic 
minds to-day. 

Taken together with the first of 
the great phases, above alluded to, 
the ideal represented by the Guild 
System clearly, then, marks a 
necessary development in the process 
through which the world of human 
activity must pass, if it is to reach 
redemption. 


The first phase was the Specialisa- 
lion of work and the organising of 
it into clearly defined departments. 
The second phase is the demand 
that each of these departments 
should have its own ideal, and should 
aim at its own special standards of 
excellence. In other words, the 
task of the first was to carve out the 
limbs and organs of Labour; the 
task of the second is to vivify these 
with a noble, healthy life—for there 
can be no really living work without 
an ideal. To articulate and to 
inspire with life—these two phrases 
sum up the first two phases of the 
great process. 


And there must follow a third 
phase; must, that is to say, if the 
process is to reach its necessary 
consummation. And this phase I 
call the Sanctification of Labour 
It must consist in welding all 
these living limbs of man's work into 
a single living body, so that every 
form of activity may be dedicated 
to the service of the whole. Sooner 



From the etching by Muirfiead Bone-1 f Copy right —The Artist. 

THE GREAT GANTRY. 


For the last twelve years or so Mr, Mulrhead Bone has been one of our foremost 
living etchers; and in his own particular field his supremacy is unchallenged. 
Mr. Bone's original training as an architect probably gave the bias that led him to 
make the streets and byways of our great cities the field of his art. Out of the 
works of man, often squalid enough ; from temporary erections of strictly utilitarian 
purpose, that to the ordinary citizen are simply hideous eyesores, he extracts strange 
unexpected haunting beauty. To gather romance and elegance and picturesqueness 
from such material is perhaps a greater miracle of art than to take them from the 
everlasting hills. In the busy haunts of men our artist draws upon the spot the 
subjects that please and interest him. He finds a quiet doorway, if he can, where 
the passing crowd cannot jostle him, and where he is inconspicuous. There he stands 
with a lead pencil and a little drawing-block ; often drawing his subject in small 
sections at a time, but always so perfectly to scale that the leaves join up exactly to 
make the complete whole. And such pencil drawings I No one who has not seen 
them can realise the extraordinary quality and richness of that comparatively humble 
medium. It is not, of course, the obvious and ready-made picturesqueness of London's 
stately and important buildings that interests him. He seeks the unexpected. 
Humble London, London m undress, appeals to him, and, above all, any demolitions 
or re-buildings that may be going on. He has been called the Sovereign of Scaffoldings. 


He revels in subjects of intricate complexity ; confused building operations busy with 
workmen such as J * The Great Gantry " here reproduced. It is one of his most 
famous plates, and the pencil drawing ol it, made on the spot, is in the British Museum, 
On the 5th December, I DOS, the roof of Charing Cross Station gave way. 
To rebuild it, a huge moveable scaffolding, or gantry, had to be erected. 
Here was a subject after Mr. Bone's heart. The engineers appreciated the fact 
that a great artist wished to make a record of their operations. Every facility 
was given him, and a little ** bomb-proof ” shelter, or sentry-box, put up to 
protect him from the danger of material falling from above. His inspired 
vision—he sees everything with a certain intellectual distinction—and his superb 
craftsmanship united to create a masterpeice. It Is a joyous thing; done as 
if it had been a " lark " to do it. The delicacy and force of the drawing, its 
beautifully modulated light and shade, give the pleasant shock that comes on 
seeing something done more finely than would have seemed credible. There is 
an emotional significance underlying the rhythmic beauty of the work ; suggesting 
the wonder and the majesty of the multifarious activity of man and machinery 
and the almost boundless possibilities of human enterprise. <# The Great Gantry 
appeared in 1D07, There were fifty-two published impressions at six guineas each. 
An impression was sold at auction not long since at 160 guineas. 
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or later there must be a Religion of 
Work, in the light of which every 
kind of labour, no matter how 
humble, will be seen as an offering 
laid upon the altar of the great 
common Life. Human society is, 
after all, only a vast complex of 
related'activities. Human needs are 
infinitely various; they require all 
manner of work to supply them. 
Every kind of activity, therefore, 
which ministers to a human need, 
should, in the Perfect State, become 
sacred. For it ail contributes to the 
turning of the Great Wheel of 
Life. 

In a fully self-conscious com¬ 
munity. then, there will be a common 
spirit animating all workers, whether 
they be workers in the higher realms 
of intellect and imagination or merely 
humble labourers with the hands. 
All will be brothers, because all will 
be the servants of the community, 
and all will give of their best, 
because they owe it to the life which 
they ail share. 

Thus, if the ideal of the Guild 
System was, from one point of view, 
to give a Religion to the specialised 
art or craft, the ideal of the Religion 
of Work will be to synthesise and 
sanctity all these in the service of 
the whole. I have said that there 
must he a Religion of Work sooner 
or later; and l repeat it, because the 
Religion of the Future must take 
into account the world as it is, and 
a world based on Work must have 
its Religion of Work 

That, at all events, is the ideal 
for the reaching out towards which 
the world seems to be slowly gathering 
itself up to-day. And a moment’s 


thought will show that it is a 
necessary ideal for any kind of 
organic common life. In an organic 
body, the limbs and functions must 
first of all be clearly specialised and 
defined. The greater the degree of 
specialisation, the more perfect and 
complex the organism. Secondly, 
all these limbs and functions must 
achieve their own special “ virtue ” ; 
each, as a unit, must work as 
perfectly as possible. And thirdly, 
all must work together harmoniously 
as the organs and expressions of a 
common life. 

Thus, 1 he analogy of the organism 
helps to show us the basic principles 
of the triple process which we have 
been considering, and to reveal their 
logical connection. That the world 
is at present only actively in the 
first phase, and dimly reaching out 
into the second—while the third 
has not yet begun—means that 
there is a long and weary journey 
before it, but does not mean that 
either the second or the third phase 
is ultimately out of reach. 

On the contrary, many of us feel 
to-day that there must shortly come 
to the world, for its helping, some 
new and mighty spiritual impulse 
which will make many things both 
near and possible, which seem remote 
and unattainable at present. And, 
believing this, we feel that the 
gathering up and sanctification of 
the world’s activities into a mighty 
Religion of Work is not, perhaps, so 
far off as might, amid the stress and 
clamour of selfishness and com¬ 
mercialism, otherwise be supposed. 

E. A. WodeHOUSE. 


What Theosophy 
Stands For. 

(Continued Jrom page 1 72 ) 

But this higher potentiality of our 
nature requires for its unfoldment 
the suppression of all self-seeking 
desires and the capacity to prefer the 
common good to personal gain. 

It will be observed that this is in 
full harmony with Nature’s methods 
of unfoldment and growth, which is 
ever from the within to the without. 
We have an outstanding example of 
the outworking of the wrong principle 
of conduct, in the present world 
cataclysm, which has had its begin¬ 
ning in individual selfishness; and 
extending its virus into social, party, 
and class relationships, it has finally 
culminated in an almost universal war. 

It is not suggested that the reader, 
who is convinced of the truth of 
this teaching, should seek member¬ 
ship in the Theosophical Society. 
Let him rather seek a confirmation 
of the truths we have brought to 
his notice in the Sight of his own 
religion and his own experience; 
and then set out to apply them to 
his own life. 

But it will be seen that a Society 
whose aim is that of establishing 
the nucleus of an Universal Brother¬ 
hood of humanity has a very special 
message at this time. Basing its 
teachings upon observed and analysed 
facts as well as upon those fruitful 
hypotheses in which all science, that 
is all organised knowledge, has its 
beginnings, it seeks to explain 
and to guide human life and 
thought into those channels whence 


alone individual, social, and national 
happiness and progress may be 
secured. Especially does it emphasise 
the bearing upon individual, social, 
and national welfare of the working 
of the Law of Karma, a Law which 
Mrs. Besant graphically explains in 
the following words :— 

“What a man sows, he reaps. 
That is karma. If he wants rice, 

HE MUST SOW RICE; USELESS TO 
PLANT VINES AND TO EXPECT ROSES | 
IDLE TO SOW THISTLE-DOWN AND 
HOPE FOR WHEAT. IN THE MORAL 
AND MENTAL WORLD, LAW IS EQUALLY 
CHANGELESS: USELESS TO SOW IDLE¬ 
NESS, AND HOPE TO REAP LEARNING ; 
TO SOW CARELESSNESS, AND LOOK 
FOR DISCRETION; TO SOW SELFISH¬ 
NESS, AND EXPECT LOVE , TO SOW 
FEAR, AND HOPE FOR COURAGE. 

This sane and true teaching bids 

MAN STUDY THE CAUSES HE IS 
SETTING UP BY HIS DAILY DESIRES, 
THOUGHTS, AND ACTIONS, AND REALISE 
THEIR INEVITABLE FRUITING.” 

All who see, even as through a 
glass darkly, the bearing of 
these truths on human welfare 
should be up and doing. Never 
in the history of the world has 
it been so important and essential 
for the welfare of humanity that a 
recognition of the true principles 
upon which human welfare rests 
should be laid hold of; for a New 
Age, fraught with enormous possi¬ 
bilities of loss and gain, and of 
material, moral and spiritual 
advancement or decadence is now 
coming to its Birth. 

The Editor. 



From the painting by J. Farquharscm, K,A T ] WINTER COMES WITH STORMY BLAST. 

Mr. Farquharson has created a Jong series of fine pictures showing the^ beauty 
—and sometimes the charm—of Scottish winter. The old proverb says Winter 
never rots in the sky "; and certainly It is a lively season, OUI Man Winter 
has a Urge—though not specially attractive—variety of gifts that he brings 
us ; far exceeding, indeed. Summer's selection. He can give us storms with 
mow, hail, sleet, or rain ; or calm with bitter frost ; and here and there 


[Copyright—Frost & Reed* Ltd. 

s mild day with a little sunshine In between. He rings the changes as 

often as he can and sees that there Is always " something + m 

the picture he is showing his utmost rigour In a blmdmg J painful 

shepherd drives home his flock. The scene Is realised with almost^ pain nn 
force and there is a strange cruel beauty in it. We ca y P* 3 

beasts Will all struggle safely through the snow, and reach the haven of the fold. 
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KENTISH PLOVERS, 

Here is another pretty h ' puzzle-picture/ 1 The Plovers lay their eggs in a hollow among the stones and pebbles on the, shore. 
The pair shown here have two Little ones somewhere in the picture. They are almost invisible amongst their Surroundings; 
and probably would be quite but for their bright little eyes, which are wide open, 


Mimicry in Nature. 

fCon/intie^ from page 144 } 

most careful search would scarcely 
disclose them. And this resemblance 
stands them in good stead for a 
considerable time. Young plovers 
can run, and run fast, as soon 
as they are hatched; but for a 
long while they have no power of 
flight at all. And until their wings 
are fully developed they depend 
for safety from their many foes 
entirely upon their colouring. So 
long as they crouch among the 
shingle, and remain perfectly still, 
even the skuas themselves will pass 
them by. 

In the case of the Kurd, the resem¬ 
blance, if anything, is more perfect 
still. Three young birds are repre¬ 
sented in our illustration; and though 
one of the three can be fairly easily 
seen, owing to the fact that it is 
standing up just underneath the body 
of one of its parents, the others 
cannot be detected without a very 
careful inspection. 

But Nature goes a great deal 
farther than this. There are many 
birds and animals which bear a 
sufficiently close resemblance to their 
surroundings during the summer 
months to deceive the sharpest eye, 
but would be totally unlike them 
in winter, A bird, for instance, may 
be practically invisible as it crouches 
among dead leaves, but would be 
a most conspicuous object when 
lying on the snow. Nature has, 
therefore, ordained that one direct or 
indirect effect of severe and long- 
continued cold shall be the whitening 
of plumage and fur, and that this 
bleaching shall continue only until 
the need for it is at an end. In other 
words, there is a seasonal change of 
coloration in all high latitudes, 
affecting both birds and mammals 
alike. And we see traces of this 
even in the more northerly parts of 
our own islands. 

The stoat, for example, is classed 
among “ vermin,” It is shot or 


trapped at every possible opportunity, 
and its coat is no more accounted of 
than was silver in the days of 
King Solomon. The ermine, however, 
is a most valuable animal. Judges 
wear its fur as they sit on the 
judgment seat, and peers, and even 
monarchs, use it to decorate their 
robes of state. Yet the ermine is only 
the stoat in its winter dress. Even in 
England* during a long and severe 
winter, the ruddy coat of the stoat 
becomes paler. Sometimes it turns 
almost grey. In Scotland; under 
similar conditions, it becomes white. 
And in more northerly countries the 
change is annual and universal, while 
the coat itself grows thicker and 
longer. Only the black tip of the 
tail remains unaffected, and the 
animal travels freely over the snow, 
warmly clad but unseen, while 


its relations in the south are still 
wearing the red - brown garb of 
summer. 

So, too, it is with the hares, which 
turn white in order that they may 
not be seen by the foxes. So, too, 
it is with the foxes, which turn white 
in order that they may not be seen 
by the hares. There is a close and 
unceasing contest in mimicry between 
preyer and preyed-upon. Evolution 
is at work, with protective resem¬ 
blance as one of its principal factors. 
The animals which harmonise most 
perfectly with their surroundings 
are the animals that survive. They 
transmit their natural advantages to 
their descendants, which are again 
subjected to the same searching test 
So the endless process goes on. The 
polar-bear is the only white bear, 
just because it is the only bear 


which lives in the regions of per¬ 
petual snow. 

Birds come under the operation of 
the same unfailing law. Even the 
black-headed gull is a whi^-headed 
gull during half the year. And 
ptarmigan in summer are ashy brown, 
mottled and marked with dark lines 
and dusky spots—indistinguishable, 
almost, from the lichen-covered rocks 
among which they love to dwell; 
but ptarmigan in winter, in the Alps 
and Pyrenees, and also in Norway 
and Sweden, are of the purest and 
most beautiful white. In the wooded 
Norwegian valleys you may see 
them huddling closely together in 
rows on the branches of the trees; 
and you would probably think that 
the boughs were clothed with dense 
masses of snow. 

Then eveiy big-game hunter will 
tell you that even the largest animals, 
so long as they keep still, can only 
be seen with very great difficulty. 
Crocodiles look like floating logs; 
giraffes like splashes of sunlight, 
shining through the thick foliage of 
the trees. Even elephants are almost 
invisible. And the stripes of the 
tiger, which render him so strikingly 
conspicuous in a cage, have just the 
opposite effect in the jungle, where 
they look like streaks of shadow 
between the leaves ot the tall yellow- 
green grass. 

At night, too, stripes render an 
animal curiously difficult to see. 
Badgers, in England, were once far 
more plentiful than they are now. 
The names of such places as 
Brockley, Brockwell, Brockford, and 
Brockenhurst testify to their former 
abundance. But they still remain 
in many districts in which their 
presence is unsuspected; and the 
reason why nobody knows that they 
are there is simply this, that ,they 
are nocturnal animals, and that if 
you meet a badger by night the 
white stripes upon his face prevent 



MOTHER BADGER AND YOUNG. 

I he striped laces of the Badgers show another example of Nature's method of securing invisibility at night similar to that she 
has bestowed upon the Zebra. The Badger is a nocturnal animal; and it is a fact that if yon meet one by night the white 

stripes upon his face prevent you from seeing him. 
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you from seeing him. It sounds 
incredible, perhaps, but so it is. 
And African hunters have just the 
same tale to tel! of the zebra, 
A self-coloured pony, on a dark 
night, is dearly visible from thirty 
or forty yards away; a zebra is not. 
And that this is due to its striped 


coat was proved by Professor Cossar 
Ewart, in the course of a series of 
most careful and extensive experi¬ 
ments, Quietly as these animals 
breathe, he tells us, it is quite 
possible to be close enough to a zebra 
on a dark night to hear it breathing, 
and yet to be quite unable to see 
it. On a clear starlight night zebras 
are quite invisible to the. hum?n eye 
at ten yards, and even on a bright 
moonlight night at forty yards. 

The Professor holds, with Darwin, 
that all the original horses were 
striped, and that their stripes 
gradually disappeared when they 
ceased to afford any special pro¬ 
tection to these animals against 
their enemies; so that the zebras, 
which inhabit forest land, are striped 
still, while the horses of the plains 
have lost this decoration. And by 
clothing an ordinary pony with 
ribbons, arranged so as to resemble 
the zebra's markings, he showed 
that it became perfectly invisible 
on a dark night, although without 
them it was quite conspicuous. 

To harmonise her creatures with 
their surroundings, however, is not 
Nature's only idea when she desires 
to protect them from their enemies, 
or to enable them to capture 
their prey. The mimicry which she 
establishes takes other forms as well. 
It is quite a common device with 
her, for example, so to colour a 
perfectly harmless creature that it 
looks like a dangerous one. The 
Hornet Clearwingsof our own country 
are cases in point. These insects are 
moths, and have no stings or other 
weapons of offence at all But their 
wings, instead of being entirely 
covered with scales, are almost 
wholly bare, and transparent, while 


their bodies are belted with orange 
and black, the general effect being 
so homet-like, that no one except 
an experienced entomologist would 
venture to meddle with them. 
The Drone-fly, again, is almost 
exactly like a bee; and certain 
ichneumon-flies are not only most 


remarkably like wasps, but make 
play with their ovipositors just as 
though those organs were stings, 
although they are not strong enough 
to pierce the human skin, and are 
unprovided with poison. 

ft is a notable fact, too, that 
while insects which are palatable to 
birds are nearly always sombre of 
colour and inconspicuous, those which 
have a nauseous flavour flaunt them¬ 
selves boldly in the brightest and 
most striking of hues. Of this we 
have some remarkable instances in 
our own country. The caterpillar 
of the Cinnabar Moth, which feeds 
upon ragwort, is black in colour, 
with broad bands of brilliant orange. 
You can see it on its food-plant when 
you are twenty yards away. But it is 
justified in scorning concealment, for 
its flavour is so disagreeable that no 
bird will ever dream of devouring it. 
“ Looper ” caterpillars, as i have 
remarked already, look so like the 
twigs and shoots of bushes and trees 
that it is almost impossible to detect 
them as long as they keep themselves 
rigidly stretched out from their 
foot-hold. But the caterpillar of 
the Magpie Moth, which is a member 
of this group, is one of the most 
conspicuous creatures that it is 
possible to imagine. Pure creamy 
white in general ground-colour, the 
sides are striped with ruddy orange, 
and the back is spotted with glossy 
black. It simply obtrudes itself 
upon one's notice. The most un¬ 
observant could scarcely pass it by; 
and certainly it would never be over¬ 
looked by the insect-eating birds. 
Yet not one of those birds will 
touch it. Taught by some mysterious 
instinct, they unhesitatingly ignore 
so repulsive a mouthful. And the 


perfect moth, which is fully as 
conspicuous, enjoys exemption from 
their attentions for just the same 
reason. 

This is intelligible enough. Con¬ 
spicuous coloration, in this case, 
being no disadvantage, natural 
selection has never come into play. 
But it is very curious to find insects 
which are not ill-flavoured aping 
the outward appearance of others 
which are. Yet such instances are 
numerous. There is a butterfly of 
one family which has no repulsive 
flavour at all, but is so closely 
similar to a butterfly of another 
family which is highly distasteful, 
that it is consistently avoided by 
the insect-eating birds. And as 
though it were fully aware of its 
natural advantages, it seeks the 
company of its double. Another— 
Sarnia Prohor—which is highly 
distasteful to birds, is closely 
mimicked, both in shape and 
colouring, not by another butterfly, 
but by a moth. This moth also 
possesses a nauseous flavour, and 
the result of the resemblance between 
the two is to protect the one from 
experimental fasting on the part of 
birds which have made acquaintance 
with the other, Danais chrysipftus, 
again, one of the most widely 
distributed of all butterflies, is so 
tough of skin as to form a most 
indigestible morsel, while it also 
possesses the power of protruding 
two evil-smelling processes from the 
end of its abdomen. It is, therefore, 
very rarely attacked by birds. 
And among its mimics are at least 
half a dozen other species, not only 
of butterflies, but also of moths, 
so like it, in most cases, that only 
the trained eye of an entomologist 
could distinguish the one from the 
other, although they belong to widely- 
separated families, and are found in 
very different parts of the world. 
Natural selection, with the same 
object in view, has proceeded in each 
case along similar lines, and has 
achieved the same results. 

But perhaps the most singular 
instance of this kind of mimicry is 
that between the Coral Snake and 


the Scarlet Snake of tropical South 
America. The former, like all the 
members of its family, is highly 
poisonous. It can afford, therefore, 
to attire itself in brilliant hues; and 
does so. The ground colour of its 
body is flaming cinnabar red, relieved 
by broad black bands at more or less 
equal distances apart, while the 
scales in the red parts of the body 
are all broadly tipped with black. 
And each black band is edged with 
greenish white. No more conspicuous 
creature can possibly be imagined* 
The Scarlet Snake, on the other hand, 
is perfectly harmless. It Is not related 
to the Coral Snake in any way at all. 
Yet it is coloured in precisely the same 
manner. Only by a careful examina¬ 
tion of the head can you tell the one 
from the other. The probability is, of 
course, that the Coral Snake lias 
always possessed its gaudy hues, while 
the Scarlet Snake has acquired them 
by degrees, those specimens which 
were most like their venomous rela¬ 
tions enjoying the best chances of 
escaping from their enemies, and living 
to propagate their kind. So the 
resemblance grew, it is one of the 
supreme instances of Nature's skill 
in the art of “ make-believe.” 

“ Naturalness ” is often regarded 
as a synonym for perfect simplicity 
and straightforwardness. But Nature 
is not straightforward at all. She is 
full of cunning and ciaft, deceit 
and guile. She is an adept in the 
art of disguise. She will work for 
thousands of years to prevent a 
creature of prey from being seen by 
its victims; and all the time she is 
working equally hard to prevent the 
victims from being seen by the 
creature of prey. My cat in his 
chosen corner is only one instance 
of her universal rule. He is a petted 
and pampered product of civilisation* 
He has no enemies, and he seeks no 
prey. Yet her hand is over him 
still. The old instinct is strong 
within him, though he needs it no 
longer* He is uniform slaty-grey in 
colour: so he goes to sleep between 
the clinkers. 


Theodore Wood, 



THE SCARLET SNAKE OF TROPICAL SOUTH AMERICA. 

We recall, some vears ago, a gfinknuii in Society who bore a really remarkable resemblance to latftKtogEdwarrt. 

Beins by m means displeased by the coincidence, he heightened it by harmlessly imitating the kmt? s £“***_., t , 

and thus enjoyed many amusing Jitt'e experiences in the streets and at public functions, where be 

his prot.otyi?e." The Scarlet Snake is rrn individual of a similar character. Perfectly harmless, he lias got 1 

like the dangerous Coral Snake that Ills natural enemies are afraid to interfere with him* H U not. irate 1 

take any chances if you base the least shadow of doubt whether it is a Com! Snake or only a Scarie l 1 . . i ' 

are confronted with. This strange resemblance h undoubtedly due to the cumulative effects of natural raccuoii 



THE CORAL SNAKE OP SOUTH AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

This gen tie man does not need any protective devices for his preservation ; his is 
a case where others wIU do well to look ont for him. He is fortunately arrayed 
tn a suit of flaming red, relieved bv black bands. The Coral Snake is exceedingly 
venomous, and It is well that it is easy to see him coming. 
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The Road to Salvation. 


T HE very meaning of progress 
is that life is capable of being 
increased and deepened to 
an unlimited extent. Even morality 
is based on a recognition of this 
fact, those modes of activity being 
sanctioned by society and called 
moral which make possible a 
fuller and more abundant life. 
The final test of every religion, of 
every ethical system, is its power 
to increase life. The real difference 
between animal and human being is 
in the amount of life each is capable 
of experiencing. The difference in 
their mental content is only an 
indication of this deeper difference; 
for the power to^'enjoy life must 
always depend upon the power 
of the understanding. To relax 
purposive effort and thought is 
to realise a poorer and thinner 
experience, and thus less life; it is, 
in fact, to degenerate, to go back 
towards the animals. 

Behind all the efforts which a 
people puts forth from age to age 
to attain its many ends, there is one 
underlying purpose—to drink deeper 
and deeper of the wine of life. 
However mistaken many of those 
efforts may be, the motive prompting 
them is constant. The belief in an 
illimitable life is the fundamental 
law of man’s being, the force which 
drives him forth to fight, destroy, 
construct, conquer, and achieve. 
Life is the one thing of which we can 
never have too much. 

But the impulse for life, divine 
though it be, and coming straight 
from Nature, the very heart of the 
Creator Himself, as it were, is blind, 
impotent as any babe, and requires 
guidance. For life, being essentially 
developmental, is also capable of 
degeneration, and thus of deprecia¬ 
tion, if it be not guided by right laws 
and adequate ideals. Hence the need 
for vigilance concerning one’s habits 
and ideals. Very often the desire 
for life manifests itself as a restless 
longing which has to be interpreted 
and directed by a mind wholly 
unfitted for the task, that is itself 
the victim of false notions and 
unworthy ideals. The disparity 
between the conscious and the hidden 
or real self is often very great. 
It follows, therefore, that in every 
age there will probably be numerous 
social evils, trends of thought and 
conduct that lead to spiritual 
bankruptcy, social disintegration, 
decay, and death. 

Thus, there are two things that 
every age ought to possess, viz. : 
adequate ideals, a knowledge of the 
conditions of its highest development, 
and, what follows from this, a clear 
consciousness of its besetting sins, 
its evil tendencies. Having these, it 
will have all things, as to know the 
way of salvation is to walk in it; for 
truth is light. 

Obvious as this contention may 
seem, can we yet say that our 
age possesses such ? I think not. 
Without doubt the dominant passion 
of our time is for material aggrandise¬ 
ment, a life of ease and luxury, the 
possession of unlimited wealth and 
power. No great spiritual ideals 
dominate modern society. Conse¬ 
quently, we are not conscious of 
possessing any national sins. The 
preaching of sin is at present 


unpopular. And yet things are 
being done socially and commercially 
i hat will not bear thinking about. 
We are pulling everything down to 
the dead level of the non-moral. 
Politics are being quietly divorced 
from ethics. The truth is, we have 
no sins that matter because we have 
no ideals that matter. 

Except here and there, in obscure 
corners, so to speak, our age is not 
conscious of any vital spiritual 
idealism. The fundamental principles 
of Christianity are avoided by the 
churches and defied and ridiculed 
by society at large. Scarcely any¬ 


where does there seem to be a dear 
understanding of the idealism under¬ 
lying Christ’s teaching, of the state 
of mind which that teaching pre¬ 
supposes, the spiritual forces it aims 
at setting into motion. Our aims 
are too materialistic to enable us to 
grasp these deep matters; in conse¬ 
quence of which the truth we are 
needing lies far from us. To get 
rich is the chief art and the only 
science; all our morals are being 
more and more determined by that 
passion. 

As 1 see things, the present 
generation is wandering farther and 
farther from belief in spiritual 
reality; it has no aspiration after 
spiritual experience. Having thrown 


aside the religious idealism of 
Puritanism, we have given ourselves 
up to the pursuit of purely material 
ends. It is to this that we owe the 
growth of enmity between races, 
nations, and classes, which is such 
a marked feature of the times, and 
for which Europe is at this moment 
paying such a terrible price. We have 
played with fire, like children who 
understood not what they did ; and 
now that we are in the midst of 
a gigantic conflagration, we are 
baffled. Nor do we yet realise why 
we are where we are, or what steps 
we ought to take to secure ourselves 
against a like catastrophe in the 
future. 

To this materialism we must also 
ascribe the decay in family and 


private life that has taken place 
during the last two or three decades ; 
the tendency to buy all our pleasure 
and entertainment, instead of pro¬ 
ducing our own; the growth of the 
idea that wealth can buy everything. 

As is always the case when 
materialism is rife and money is 
expected to take the place of brains 
and effort, we are mistaking com¬ 
plexity for intensity, shallowness for 
simplicity, forgetting that the deepest 
waters are the calmest and that true 
simplicity is the outcome of powerful 
resistance, of habitual reflection and 
sustained thought. 

And the situation is rendered all 
the more ominous by the fact that 
no nation has yet been able to with¬ 


stand great commercial prosperity, 
one civilisation after another having 
fallen io ruins just when, to the 
outward eye, it seemed to be at the 
zenith of its power; and to have 
done so as the direct result of spiritual 
decay consequent upon phenomenal 
material prosperity. 

The fatal error of our age is in 
over-estimating the value of outward 
factors, and in losing sight of the 
basic truth that the primary condi¬ 
tions of wellbeing must always be 
personal and inward, the state, 
capacity, outlook, and purposes of 
the soul. We were right in throwing 
over the narrow spiritual idealism of 
Puritanism, but wrong in failing to 
realise that spiritual culture of some 
sort, an exalted state of mind and 
heart, must always be the chief aim 
of civilisation. 

One might have thought that this 
was an obvious truth, almost a truism. 
But, unhappily, it is very far from 
being either. What our age tails to 
see is that a man’s capacity for 
realising life must necessarily depend 
upon what he is, what sort of mind 
and heart he has, the strength of his 
perceptions, the nature of his labour, 
of his ideals and motives. Only 
right ideals and right motives can 
lead to the creation of those beautiful 
and significant relations with the 
world—with being in all its forms— 
wherein fellowship, mutual help, love, 
and appreciation, the fullest and 
purest self-expression, for ever obtain. 
Whereas the physically-minded man 
will see things with a carnal eye, 
and will be blind to spiritual 
possibility, whether he possess one 
£ or a million; in fact, the million 
pounds may hinder his spiritual 
progress by providing him with 
unlimited means of demonstrating 
the futility of trying to increase 
happiness by purely external methods. 

We are what we do ; and the man 
who has worked selfishly cannot 
possibly enjoy his riches with the 
mind of the man who has worked 
spiritually. “ Our acts our angels 
are,” and we can no more drive them 
from us than we can drive back the 
sun or moon. Conduct creates the 
mind wherewith, and the relationships 
wherein, one must live and have 
one’s being; and every act of one’s 
life either limits or increases one’s 
capacity for realising life. 

Selfishness and materialism are 
wrong in principle, because they 
poison and close the heart, shut off 
the mind from the best things, all 
that is spiritual. While selfishness 
may fill the pocket, it destroys and 
impoverishes the soul, cuts the bond 
of union between spirit and spirit, 
represses the finer instincts, drives 
man forth from the spiritual Eden 
God has ordained for him, and makes 
of him a social outcast. 

And how can wealth produce life 
if the soul be dwarfed ? Giving 
and serving magnify the soul, 
and establish fellowship and union 
between itself and all men. But the 
man who gives not himself to the 
world cannot receive the world; 
for his heart is closed. And it is 
the heart and not the pocket that 
experiences life. The aim of the spiri¬ 
tual idealist is to cultivate spiritual 
relationships with mankind and with 
the whole world, but to do this, work 
must be spiritualised, converted into 
service by means of love. For unless 
we serve we cannot obtain our 
passport into the Kingdom of Spirit, 
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that great brotherhood of mankind 
which is the hope of the future. 
Unless we serve we cannot possibly 
receive and enjoy the best things, for 
the obvious reason that we shall lack 
the power and the right to do so. 
The highest art can have no meaning 
for the man who does not serve; for 
service teaches man to appreciate, to 
understand, to sympathise. 

Service is the most potent life force 
we possess, for by it we not only 
create beautiful things for others’ 
enjoyment—which is a god-like 
function, and a means of true 
satisfaction—but also ourselves, add 
to our spiritual stature, purify and 
ennoble our minds, increase our 
power of perception and of apprecia¬ 
tion. Moreover, because service 
involves the fullest self-expression, 
it links man to his fellows in strong 
spiritual bonds, and thus constitutes 
the foundation of brotherhood. Thus 
service feeds the soul, which can 
alone experience life. Love is the 
profoundest life-principle we possess 
in that it opens the heart to the forces 
that are most capable of producing 
life. Soul qualities, like persons, 
produce their like; so that to help 
create the best is ultimately to 
become the best. If we serve we shall 


make ourselves worthy of service. 
Whereas to worship a brazen image 
is finally to become one. 

Conduct is the food of the soul, 
and either nourishes it or poisons it, 
makes it strong and healthy and 
capable of enjoying an ever-increasing 
measure of life, or sickly and impotent 
and incapable of receiving life. 
What we require to know, therefore, 
is the kind of conduct that 
will enable us to realise the most 
abundant life. 

Such conduct is service, productive 
effort prompted by goodwill. 

Work ought not to be, as so many 
think it, a mere means of making 
a livelihood, of procuring wealth for 
all manner of uncriticised ends, but 
a mode of activity fraught with 
immense spiritual possibility, socially 
and individually. It ought to be 
a means of mental and spiritual 
expansion; in addition a powerful 
service is the creation of spirit both 
within and without, individually and 
socially, and is, on that account, 
indispensable to the further advance¬ 
ment of the race. By means of 
service a man bodies forth such truth 
and good feeling as are in him, in 
consequence of which he is brought 
into sympathetic touch with his 


fellows; whence the channels of 
spiritual intercourse are multiplied, 
widened and deepened, and life 
filled with an ever-increasing variety 
of beautiful relationships and thrilling 
experiences. Thus, service is the 
foundation of the entire spiritual 
world. 

And it so happens that in regard 
to all things spiritual nothing can 
be possessed or enjoyed that has 
not been earned. Even our family’s 
friends cannot be ours really and 
permanently unless we win them 
and cherish them. If we do not 
serve our fellows we cannot have 
fellowship with them, and if we do 
not manifest ourselves to others we 
shall not be able to receive their 
manifestations. For as the ideas 
through which we see and interpret 
life are the product of our own 
mental effort, so the relationships 
upon which our spiritual life depends 
can only be created by and through 
service. That man will live in the 
most spiritually potent world who 
has served best, has established the 
largest number of vital relation¬ 
ships. 

Here, then, we have the condition 
of a sounder social and commercial 
life. What we want is an idealism 


that will lift men above the suicidal 
materialism that has taken such 
complete possession of modern 
society, an idealism that accords 
with the fundamental laws of being, 
and is the promise of life to all men- 
By creating mutual trust between 
classes now diametrically opposed 
to each other, a true conception of 
the meaning and value of service 
would unify, as nothing else could, 
the at-present antagonistic forces of 
capital and labour, and thus check 
the growth of class feeling, which is 
becoming one of the most ominous 
signs of the times. The principle of 
service, of co-operation, must be 
made to permeate our modem 
civilisation. 

The spiritual possibilities of life 
are limitless. Could we but put 
aside for a moment the materialistic 
conceptions which at present bind us, 
and look ahead, we should soon 
discover in the virgin fields of 
possible experience lovelier paths of 
life than we have ever known. 
Let us take heed in time, for we are 
at the parting of the ways, and the 
road we are now travelling is 
startlingly short l 

Wilfred Wellock 



From the etching by A. H, Haig.} 


THE CHURCH OF SAN ZENO, VERONA. 


fCOpyright—Robert D mi thorne. 


Axel Haig* the famous Swedish etcher, found his vocation and built up Ins reputation 
in this country; so we are justified in claiming him as hail an Englishman, 
He commenced life with a shipbuilding firm at Port Glasgow : and later entered 
the office of the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, The careful and 
prolonged study of churches thus enforced upon him proved the finest possible 
foundation for' his work as an original etcher of churches and cathedrals. 
He has the skill that comes from knowledge, and a trained talent for perspective. 
He knows exactly what drawing can do* and how to do it, Hus splendid plate 
was published in '1902 The Church of San Zeno is one of the finest Romanesque 
churches in North Italy, and of most noble proportions. The nave was begun 
in 1138 and the choir completed in the thirteenth century* Zeno, 

to whom the church is dedicated, is a somewhat shadowy figure. All that is 


certainly known of him is that he was Bishop -of Verona in the fourth century, 
and left behind him the sweet savour, not yetif evaporated, of a wise and good 
man who had fought a good fight and had kept the faith. He is said to have 
been martyred by Julian the Apostate, Whether he was of African blood* as 
some think from the swarthy complexion of Ms statue; and whether the fishing 
rod which he is represented as holding indicates that he had been a fisherman 
by trade or, symbolically* that he was one of those 44 Fishers of Men " that 
the Master promised to make of those who followed Him, we do not know 
He is buried in the crypt into which we see the procession descending in the picture. 
This open crypt with the raised choir above is a peculiar feature of the church* 
and owing to it two services can be held at one time. On the choir screen can 
be seen marble statues of Christ and His Apostles. These were formerly coloured. 
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From the naintinc by W. B. Leader, R.A.J 

AT EVENTIDE IT SHALL BE LIGHT.” 


Copyright—I'hos. Agntw & Smw, 


This is considered Mr. Leader's finest production, and it is certainly one of his 
best-known and most popular works. It has that structural strength and simplicity 
by which his work is always distinguished ; and also the poetical suggestion and 
appeal to sentiment that he knows how to use so welL We are shown the old church 
at Whittington, Salop, with its great black yew-tree and mossy tombstones. It is the 
close of a day in February, aptly named " fill-dyke/ 1 There has been a heavy storm 


of driving wind and rain, leaving the land drenched and water-logged ; but by sunset 
the dark clouds have rolled away and peace has come in splendours of purple and gold. 
The utter calmness of the scene is admirably and impressively felt. From his choice of 
a title the artist also wishes us to see an allegorical significance in the picture. The 
beautiful promise of the old Hebrew prophet holds comfort to those enduring the sharp 
stem struggle of existence. To all such shall come the solemn beauty of Light at Eventide. 


Education and Humanism. 

(CenfintW from page 142.) 

grown up in the minds of the people, 
partly as the result of three short and 
successful wars, and partly by direct 
and indirect teaching, the belief that 
the success of the country economi¬ 
cally has been obtained and preserved 
by the power of her military forces. 
Moreover, the Germans have placed 
“ thoroughness ** or “ efficiency ” in 
the forefront as the one saving 
virtue; and have taught that this 
thoroughness is justified, whatever 
means may be adopted, either in 
economic competition or in actual 
warfare, so long as in the long run 
the aims of Germany may be accom¬ 
plished. Her creed—her exhortation 
to those who direct her policies has 
been, and still is, to 

. , , “Cast pride and shame away, 
Let honour gild the world's eventless day, 
Shrink not from change, and shudder not 
at crime, 

Leaves He to rattle in the sieve of time! 
Then whatsoe’er your work-day garments 
stain, 

Of me a wedding-garment shall you gain, 
No God shall dare cry out at, when at last 
Your time of ignorance is overpast."* 

For, the love of Germany not only 
justifies, but, sanctifies all And the 
tragedy behind this point of view is, 
that, both in industrial competition 
and in actual warfare, men tend to be 
looked upon as “ cogs to roll along 
the great machines of trade and war.” 
This whole position is so obvious— 
it is being exemplified from day to 
day in the actual conduct of the war. 


* W. Morris, Love is Enough. 


The rulers of Germany place no value 
on individual human life, whether the 
lives of their enemies or of their own 
people, so long as they may attain 
the end of saving their own power. 
Moreover, as no nation can live by 
itself alone, hence during the past 
twenty years, because Germany has 
devoted a large part of her surplus 
wealth to the production of arma¬ 
ments, and to the increase of her 
military forces; so, in like manner, 
as a consequence, the other great 
nations, at the peril of the loss of 
their independence, have had to 
follow her example, and in order to 
secure the means for this increase, 
new sources of economic gain must be 
found, and we have witnessed, in 
order to accomplish this end, to take 
but one example, the gradual exploita¬ 
tion of those parts of Africa which 
possess sources of economic value. 
This again is too obvious and too 
well known to be further commented 
on. Moreover, just in so far as this 
surplus wealth has been devoted to 
purposes of a non-human character, 
then, to the same extent, has human 
welfare and human happiness suffered. 
Further, the demand for greater 
scientific and technical efficiency on 
the part of the worker is based to a 
large extent on similar grounds. 
For, if in the future this insane race 
for armaments and military power is 
to continue, then the contest will 
result in the victory of the nation 
which can devote the largest amount 
of surplus wealth to this purpose, 
and other things being equal, or, 
approximately so, the nation which 
is the most efficiently and thoroughly 
organised for the economic fight will 


tend to secure the greater amount of 
surplus wealth, and so survive. Put in 
this way, the whole irrational and 
non-human character of such national 
and educational ideals is worthy only 
of madmen. 


What, in addition to scientific 
education, Europe needs above all in 
the future is a liberal education—an 
education which will free men's minds 
from all narrow, petty, and national 
interests, and make us each and all 
realise that we are the heirs of a 
common civilisation, and that the 
only contest in which the European 
nations may rightly engage is the 
never-ceasing war between Good 
and Evil. Moreover, scientific and 
technical education in itself and by 
itself alone is not and never can be 
a moral and spiritual regenerating 
force. “ l consider,” writes Cardinal 
Newman, in discussing this subject 
in the early forties of last century. 
“ that intrinsically excellent and noble 
as are scientific pursuits, and worthy 
of a place in a liberal education, and 
fruitful in temporal benefits to the 
community, still they are not and 
cannot be the instrument of an ethical 
training ; that Physics do not supply 
a basis, but only materials for 
religious sentiment; that knowledge 
does but occupy, does not form the 
mind; and that apprehension of the 
unseen is the only known principle 
capable of subduing moral evil, 
educating the multitude, and organis¬ 
ing society.And in somewhat 


t Newman's The Tamworth Reading Room. 


similar terms an anonymous writer 
in a recent number of the Hibbert 
Journal sums up the result of present- 
day events and forecasts the problem 
of the future. “ The industrial 
renaissance,” he declares, ef of 
humanity in the nineteenth century 
has ended in the smoke of howitzer 
shells. Man, in becoming master 
over Nature, has neglected the 
greater task of becoming master of 
himself and his highest concerns. 
In the rediscovery of the supreme 
importance of these lies the next 
stage of his development. The War 
has put a period to his attempt to 
raise himself by the forces of Nature : 
it reveals the need to raise himself 
by the forces of spiritual life.” 
And this truth echoes from many 
a soul bereaved, and from many a 
heart broken in every part of this 
war-stricken Europe. Thank God, 
the future policies and ideals of 
Europe will not be determined by 
the middle-aged who perforce remain 
at home, but by the young men who 
have witnessed and experienced all 
the horrors of war carried on with all 
the resources and devilries of modern 
scientific knowledge. 

And so, in conclusion, what 
direction education shall take in the 
future depends entirely upon whether 
material or spiritual forces are to 
prevail; whether the nations of 
Europe are to direct their energies 
to aims of a non-human character, 
or whether, having through the awful 
experiences of the war seen the 
error of their ways, they are to 
direct their energies to the elevation 
the purifying, and the ennobling of 
human lives. 
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A Woman s Views on War. 


T HERE are some subjects on 
which women are supposed 
to hold no individual views 
whatever. In all the minor affairs 
of life they are encouraged to see 
things from their own standpoint, 
but where the question is one of 
life and death to millions, they are 
expected to resign their judgment and 
follow blindly the leadership of men. 
War, which affects women most 
closely, is generally held to be outside 
their province altogether, save, of 
course, in the matter of giving 
assistance and working to the best 
of their ability in order to ensure its 
successful prosecution. 

And in this state of things women 
have, for the most part, acquiesced. 
A few protesting voices have been 
raised here and there, but they have 
not penetrated the padded walls 
between which most women pass 
their lives. And yet the profoundest 
instincts of women must be 
unquestionably against war. How 
should it be otherwise ? It would 
show a singular indifference indeed, 
if women could easily see those 
bodies they have risked their lives 
in creating, wantonly sacrificed for 
no adequate cause. As the mothers 
of men, they have the right to speak, 
and not even the most determined 
militarist could logically deny them 
that rig fit. Yet though the majority 
of women in the abstract undoubtedly 
hate war, they have never dared 
oppose it. At the outbreak of every 
war they have simply adopted, 
without question, the outlook and 
ambitions of men. Their instinctive 
desire for peace they have laid aside 
as of no account. With supreme 
docility they have resigned the most 
vital issues into men's hands. 
All which goes to prove that Woman 
as a Sex is still unborn. 

It is argued by some that women, 
being still unenfranchised, can have 
little influence one way or another, 
and that until they have the vote 
wars will be made in any case, with 
or without their consent. But political 
subordination is nothing compared 
to that mental subordination which 
causes women, on certain questions, 
to abjure their own will and judgment. 
This question of war is only superb - 
dally political; it is above all 
moral—and it is on moral grounds 
that women should base their protest. 
It is for them to disprove all the 
monstrous fallacies of force pitted 
against force which make wars 
inevitable. When all mankind assert 
that the only satisfactory way of 
settling disputes is by killing, it is 
for the whole of woman-kind to deny. 
In their hearts they are not deceived. 
They know that these methods have 
never settled any quarrel, public or 
private, but have only bred fresh 
quarrels and fresh wars, which in 
their turn required settling in the 
same way. 

Yet in their homes, where women 
are allowed, in the main, to think and 
act as they will without interference, 
they have developed gracious and 
human conditions. Private life has 
grown gradually shapely and civilised, 
whilst public life is comparatively 
chaotic. There is a high wall between 
the two, and it is not until women 
open a door in it and pass unopposed 
from one to the other, that these 
conditions will ever change. To con¬ 


centrate on home-life only is a form 
of selfishness, nor is it avoided by 
abandoning the home. There should 
be no vital separation between the 
home and the State—one must grow 
from the other, and the same 
characteristics should be found in 
both. In this way, women would 
cease to feel as individuals merely , 
and it would be no longer possible 
for the mothers of one country to 
lavish tenderness, sympathy, and 
compassion on their own sons, and 
at the same time urge them forth to 
kill the sons of other mothers. 
Private affection becomes almost 
horrible when it involves an un¬ 


questioning self-satisfied acceptance 
of the suffering of millions. One of 
the most terrible things about this 
war is the complacency with which 
most women accept the idea of 
carnage. They do not even stop to 
consider how such bloodshed was 
made possible. They see it as a 
thunderbolt or an earthquake—as 
something inevitable and irresistible, 
outside human influence. They forget 
that it is the work of men's wills— 
those wills they have so largely the 
power of moulding, and that they 
cannot escape responsibility on the 
plea of ignorance and weakness 
voluntarily indulged. 

It is true that men are deceived 
likewise, but they are seeing as men. 
That is no excuse for women for 
seeing as men also—not as women. 
A few men, a few women in all 
countries, emancipate themselves 


from the world-wide worship of 
Force—but they stand apart, a 
despised minority. The majority 
are still faithful to the old faith. 
They will do anything save renounce 
their ancient allegiance. They con¬ 
demn the symptom, but not the 
disease * they cry out against the 
enemy, but still uphold that system 
which gave the enemy his chance; 
they loathe the atrocities committed 
by him, but exalt the supreme 
Atrocity, which is War itself. They 
are willing to make any sacrifice save 
that of their cherished belief—that 
material warfare must continue as 
long as there are men upon the earth. 

And this belief arises largely from 
a false idealism, which causes the 
mind to fix itself on the noble and 


romantic side of war, and to ignore 
the rest. Here again, women are 
amongst the chief sinners, for even 
more than men do they idealise war 
in sheer self-defence, knowing that 
otherwise they could not endure the 
horror of it. Yet there is little need 
to lay emphasis on the self-sacrificing 
idealism which inspires the majority 
of the combatants of all countries. 
That side of war will never be for¬ 
gotten. What we are more likely to 
forget is the brutality which goes 
side by side with heroism; the 
appalling capacity for inflicting pain 
which shows itself when once the 
latent devil is thoroughly aroused in 
a man. Moreover, heroic deeds are, 
as a rule, momentary, and produce 
no consequences, whereas the conse¬ 
quences of the gross and brutal deed 
may prove unending. The ravished 
women, the mutilated in soul and 


body, have their lives ruined for ever* 
The hero of the V.C, accomplishes 
his one great action, and perhaps 
perishes with it. The perpetrator of 
Belgian or Armenian atrocities 
creates the first link of a chain of 
evil, hate, and revenge—extending, 
perhaps, for generations; moreover, 
of the actual evil sustained, we can 
but measure the more obvious results. 

So women, in refusing to condemn 
war, are indirectly guilty of the 
sufferings of women and children 
during war, for they are helping to 
uphold a system under which these 
particular sufferings alone are possible. 
It is said that men fight for the 
protection of women and children, 
but this is only in a narrow sense true. 
For were war, which is made by men, 
abolished altogether, such protection 
would not be needed at all. Further, 
this protection only applies to the 
women and children of the comba¬ 
tant's own race, not to the women 
and children of the enemy, who, in 
an invaded country, under the most 
merciful conditions of war imaginable, 
are subject to every kind of hardship 
and where the invader is brutal, 
their fate is indescribable. Women 
may very well protest that they can 
dispense with such dangerous protec¬ 
tion, or they should at any rate 
refuse to enjoy it at the expense of 
other women. They should feel it 
impossible for any human being to 
watch unmoved the destruction of 
a thousand homes, provided his own 
home remains untouched. 

And yet the tragic consolation of 
even this war is to be found in the 
idealism of all concerned. Men are 
not fighting, nor women urging them 
to fight, for evil motives, but for 
good, however great their mistake 
in thinking that such methods can 
produce good. Each country believes 
passionately in the justice of its 
own cause. All, in the end, are 
fighting for the same thing—for free¬ 
dom. It would probably be impossible 
to conduct a war of sheer conquest 
with the consent of any modern 
nation. Those who make the wars 
have at the same time to supply the 
idealism. And so wars will continue 
until men refuse to allow their 
idealism to be exploited at the 
bidding of a few. 

But how, it may be asked again, 
can women be expected to see 
dearly where men are so blind f 
One can but repeat that their 
blindness is largely voluntary, and 
results from their denial of their 
most characteristic instincts. If 
women do not stand for the creative 
and conserving elements in life, it 
may well be asked what they stand for. 
But they are content to echo the 
blind motives of hate and destruction 
which drive men to mutual slaughter. 

A few—a very few—even now realise, 
and are prepared to work for the 
truth of this. Yet all women must 
combine, and immediately, if any 
good is to be done. They must work 
to prevent (what every peace has 
been up to now) a patched-up peace. 
They must help to prepare a peace 
which shall differ in essentials from 
any other peace the world has 
known—because it will be based on 
the fundamental humanity of all the 
nations involved ; and they must see 
that the stone of mutual respect and 
generosity between nations, which 
the builders have hitherto rejected, 
shall become the corner-stone of the 
Temple. Margaret Sackvjlle. 
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Third daughter of the seventh Earl de la Warr and the writer ol 
" A Woman's Views on War/* no this page. 
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From the pointing by E. WalleeusinsI 


(Copyrighi — lltbby i 4 «hihii 


THE MYSTIC EXODUS FROM EGYPT 

and fly, lest thou be 


"Arise in the Night, o Soul, 
consumed in Egypt . . . 

Then smalt thou pass the 

CLEANSING* WHICH IS THE FI 

The waters shall be a wall i 

HAND AND ON THY LEFT. 

And Hermes the Redeemer shal 

IS THY CLOUD OF DARKNESS BY 
FIRE BY NIGHT. 


All the horsemen of Egypt and the chariots thereof: 

HER PRINCES HER COUNSEL LER5* AND HER MIGHTY MEN: 

These shall pursue thee* O Soul, that fliest, and 

SHALT SEEK TO BRING THEE BACK TO BONDAGE. 


Fly for thy life ff.ar not the deep: stretch thy rod 

OVER THE SEAS* AND LIFT THY DESIRE UNTO GOD . * 


From the "Hymn to Ificchos* in "Clothed mith the Sim 
ho An no Kin&sford. 
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The New Socialism. 


RESENT conditions in Europe 
g* have led to much searching 
of hearts as to how it lias 
come to pass that so much suffering 
and loss have fallen upon a group 
ot nations whose main quest has been 
their own happiness and welfare* 

It is clear that something has 
gone wrong* and I think we shall 
not be far astray if we take as a 
working hypothesis the theory that 
the fundamental cause of all the 
strife lies in selfishness, and in the 
common ignorance of the fact that 
human beings—individuals* classes, 
and nations alike—are inter-related, 
having no true interests apart from 
the welfare of each other. 

This is a kind of ignorance which 


the doer; and further* that the true 
path of advancement, is through 
helpful service one to another* 

To the student of sociology it 
is almost an axiom that human 
destiny is not governed by chance or 
caprice, but by the working of the 
Law of Action and Reaction, which 
brings back to everyone that which 
corresponds with his own thought 
and act. At any given point in his 
evolution, each man is, therefore, 
placed in the conditions which rightly 
belong to him at the time* 

If the War teaches us this much of 
Wisdom it will prove an incalculable 
gain, for at the close of the conflict, 
when we come to the reordering of our 
social life, we shall need to take 


making sure that it is of the kind 
which will bring the harvest that is 
desired* 

We must also see to it that any new 
proposal for social betterment shall be 
conceived in the spirit of equity and 
justice, and be brought forward in a 
friendly and sympathetic spirit 

Our knowledge of the working of the 
orderly laws of nature will also teach 
us that no social changes will increase 
the sum of human wellbeing which 
do not tend to the development of those 
higher powers of heart, and mind, and 
soul, which it is the aim of the 
evolutionary process to bring about. 

It is evidently the primary aim 
of the evolutionary process to 
produce a perfected manhood 
through the unfolding of our latent 
powers* To this end, when mistakes 
have been made, it is sometimes 
necessary that men should be placed 


Ot the numerous attempts to 
improve social welfare by pooling 
the accumulations of all its members, 
none have really succeeded, from the 
Day of Pentecost to the present time. 

These experiences in communistic 
methods should not be lost sight of 
in considering the claims of ordinary 
Socialism* The writer will not 
discuss that subject here, having 
already expressed his views in a 
small volume*, which can be procured 
through any bookseller for a shilling. 

It may be remarked, however, that 
when people gather themselves into 
groups in order to be shielded from 
economic pressure, they miss the 
stimulus to individual effort which 
exists in the world generally. 
Progress is thus arrested, and the 
inevitable consequences follow* 

The reason is fairly obvious, for 
all social advancement is primarily 



From the painting by William McTaggart, R.S.A.J 

** Compared with the freshness and naturalness of his seas,” an enthusiastic critic once 
wrote of McTaggart, J ‘ those of Turner and Van de Velde seem but great conventions/' 
This picture is a fine example of the work of an original artist who set himself to paint 
sunlight and wind, and what the Greek poet called '* the innumerable laughter of the sea. 
Primarily it is a beautiful view of the coast of Iona The first business of the 
artist is to make a picture* and how superby McTaggart has done it 1 How the 
painter has enjoyed the pearly tones of sea and skv * how vividly he suggests 
the keen sweet smell of the breeze blowing in from the seal And being a poet, 
he could not forget that Iona was hallowed ground. To that little Isle was 
first, brought the spark of sacred flame that was to show a Great Light to them 


fin the Edinburgh Art Gallery. 

that sat in darkness. Never was historical reconstruction more simple or more natural. 
Sea and sky and rocks change not. The very same race that St, Columba cams 
to teach thirteen hundred years ago still dwells in the land. To the musing eye 
ol the artist came the vision of the galley sailing in bringing the good Irish monk 
an I his little band of disciples, by whose agency, through God's assistance* the 
light of Christian truth was to be spread throughout the land. We can see him 
standing at the prow, with the Cross blazoned on the sail above him : ju^t as he 
stood, doubtless* on the dav of his arrival in the year 5G3. A family of the wild Piets 
whom he came to help play idly on the beach. True, it is a vision, but probably we 
may never hope to see a more satisfying representation of a far-off historical event 


THE COMING OF ST, COLUMBA, 


is not confined to the German people, 
as is sufficiently demonstrated by 
the various forms of internal discord 
which have been making themselves 
manifest in every country in Europe 
during recent years. 

We ourselves, as a nation, have 
been extremely slow to understand 
the inter-dependence of the various 
elements of which society is made 
up. We have not always seen 
that class selfishness as a means 
of producing welfare is a policy 
of ignorance, if not of veritable 
wickedness* 

War* however, is teaching us many 
lessons which heretofore escaped our 
notice, and one of these is that an 
injustice done to another nation, 
class, or individual comes back upon 


more account of the working of this 
universal law, which is just as operative 
in human life as throughout all nature. 

In the first place, it will be 
necessary to realise more clearly 
than in the past, that any endeavour 
to promote social welfare by methods 
which foster strife and discord, 
resembles the effort to grow figs from 
thistles; and that only by considera¬ 
tion and goodwill can we produce 
that concord and unity upon which 
social welfare and progress may be 
firmly based* 

Whatever social arrangements may 
be set on foot, this Law cannot be 
contravened. It should, therefore, 
be our first concern, in planning for 
better social conditions, to examine 
the seed that we put into the ground, 


in positions of hardship and suffering. 

These painful surroundings should, 
therefore, be regarded rather as a 
means to the correction of our 
faults, rather than as a source of 
vexation and trouble. Each situa¬ 
tion of this kind marking a 
transitional stage in the school of 
life, from which we shall be finally 
moved when its lessons have been 
fully mastered* 

In considering the relative value 
of different methods of social 
organisation, we have, therefore* 
to take into account not only the 
economic aspect of the question, 
but the far more vital consirer- 
lion as to how man’s moral, mental, 
and spiritual attainment will be 
affected. 


the product of some step forward 
made by a single individual who 
grasps some new truth, or applies 
some new principle not previously 
understood* The gain thus received 
passes later, by natural sequence, 
to all. 

Nature’s method of promoting her 
evolutionary processes is that of 
gathering people of different ages and 
attainments into small or larger 
groups on the hierarchal principle, 
in order that, so arranged, the more 
advanced may train the less developed 
and finally become mutually helpful 
to each other. 


*A Friendly Talk with Socialists and Others. 
London agents; W. H, Smith & Son: 
and Simp kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
& Go., Ltd. 
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The principle may be seen in oper¬ 
ation in the ordinary family, in our 
schools and colleges, in the army, and 
wherever effective work is being done. 

[t is to be observed that the 
welfare and progress of the rank and 
hie of which any particular group 
is composed are very largely assisted 
or hindered by the mental and moral 
attitude of those who are in the 
position of greatest responsibility. 

If in a family the father and 
mother are industrious, thrifty, and 
devoted, every one in the household 
makes good headway in one direction 
or another. 

The same law obtains in the school 
or university. The responsibility 
and importance of the teacher cannot 
be too much emphasised. Here, as 
elsewhere, the welfare and progress of 
every individual in the group are 
greatly facilitated where there is a 


nised. Hence, it is one of the axioms 
of the New Socialist propaganda that 
the next step in social advancement 
will be the wider acceptance of the 
obligations and duties which belong to 
leadership; and especially in this highly 
important department of human life. 

In business, as in sport, it will 
have to be recognised that if good 
results are to be secured, the natural 
heads of the industrial army must 
lead the way; and that self-interest 
must never be allowed to interfere 
with the welfare of the team. 

Here we come upon a fundamental 
difference, both in spirit and method, 
between the Old and the New 
Socialist. The latter recognises the 
inequalities in human development, 
and seeks to make a beginning 
in the production of greater unify 
and harmony, with consequent pro¬ 
gress for all, by improving his own 


fail to come to him sooner or later 
by natural law. 

Emerson had discerned this truth 
when he wrote :— 

“ Men suffer all their life 

LONG UNDER THE FOOLISH SUPER¬ 
STITION THAT THEY CAN BE CHEATED, 
BUT AN HONEST SERVICE CANNOT 
COME TO LOSS, If YOU SERVE AN 
UNGRATEFUL MASTER, SERVE HIM 

the more. Put God in your debt. 
Every stroke shall be repaid. 
The longer the payment is with- 

HOLDEN THE BETTER FOR YOU : FOR 
COMPOUND INTEREST ON COMPOUND 
INTEREST IS THE RATE AND USAGE 
OF THIS EXCHEQUER.” 

This does not mean that the 
workman should disregard his own 
interests, and especially the interests 
of those who are dependent upon him. 

It is, rather, to point out the 
method whereby they may be best 


For that reason, the New 
Socialist, in the industrial held, 
does not complain that others are 
more fortunate than he is. He knows 
they are placed there for some good 
reason, and that he will be moved up 
in the class when he has mastered 
its lessons. Meanwhile, he will 
always be found striving to improve 
the quality of his work, and through 
his work to make himself of greater 
service to his fellows. 

This is a method of advancement 
the very reverse of the usual Trades 
Union teaching, which centres its 
aim on obtaining, by combination 
and otherwise—ostensibly from the 
employer, bu«: really from the public— 
as much as possible in the shape of 
wages, and to render a minimum of 
service. The present drift of much 
of the Trade Union teaching is to 
ievel down the volume of production, 



(-min ttif drafting by Eugene Bum and .1 


THE SOWER 
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The Parable of the Sower was the first the Master put forth, and with it He introduced 
a manner of teaching He had not hitherto employed, it is a parable which deals with 
a fundamental principle in human life. The analogies between the worlds of nature 
and of spirit, " as below so above," are so true that the great Masters of Wisdom have 
all made use of them. And this because the laws of Nature are the same on all planes. 
Action and reaction are ahvavs equal and opposite not less on the moral than on the 
physical plane ,r With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again," 
was the Master's way of putting another aspect of the great truth (so graphically 
suggested here by Mens. Burnand). It is worth noting that the Great Teacher 


obtained the greater part of His illustrations from just such everyday experiences 
of physical life, and pressed their truth home as no other Teacher had ever done before. 
The Apostle Paul followed his Master's lead, emphasising this particular truth 
in the emphatic words : 11 Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap," 
It is a message alike of comfort and of admonition, for just as we are reaping 
to-day the sum of the results of all past desires, thoughts, and acts, so we 
may be sure that we shall reap to-morrow what we are sowing to-day. In the 
light of a glimmering of this universal Law of Nature, is it not pitiable that people 
who wish for grapes should devote their energies so largely to the planting of thorns ? 


sense of duty and unselfish devotion 
making themselves manifest in the 
master and the teachers. 

On the other hand, a selfish 
and drunken head of a family, who 
seeks his own pleasure regardless of 
the welfare of those committed to his 
charge, will inevitably bring himself, 
and all who are dependent upon him, 
into squalor and suffering. 

A loving and sympathetic teacher 
or parent also fosters the develop¬ 
ment of those nobler qualities of 
character which are latent in all. 

In the industrial field the same 
law- obtains. Here, however, the 
hierarehal principle and the duty 
and obligations of those more highly 
placed in the groups are less recog- 


contribution to the common stock 
of wellbeing. The complementary 
principle is that an individual who 
gains wealth, talent, or position must 
regard these gifts as a stew ardship, to 
be used for the further helping of all 
with whom he is associated. 

The ordinary Socialist is apt to 
occupy his time in contentious strife 
for his own interests, or that of his 
class : he places the emphasis on his 
rights. The New Socialist, with a 
wider outlook and truer insight, 
places the emphasis on his duties. 

The theory of the New Socialist is 
that no one can permanently keep 
him out of his rights ; and that, 
therefore, it is a waste of energy to 
endeavour to secure w r hat cannot 


secured. If he steadily seeks to im¬ 
prove his talents and the quality of 
his work, he will be able to make a 
more useful contribution to the 
genera! weal, and this will bring him 
into better conditions by a Law o! 
Nature as certain in its operation as 
the Law of Gravitation. 

If is a truth written in the con¬ 
stitution of the Universe, that a 
person rises by natural law into the 
conditions which he lias fitted himself 
to occupy. If he manage, in some 
chance way, to arrive there before he 
has won the qualities necessary for 
the position, his stay is but short, 
for the Law of Equilibrium, like every 
other Law' of Nature, is inviolable 
and ever operative. 


whereas the welfare of all—which 
should be the aim of all industrial 
effort—demands that it should be 
levelled up. 

If must be stated that this is not 
true of all Trade Unions. No one 
who has any practical acquaintance 
with the subject will, however, 
dispute a tendency in this direction 
which sets in, wherever the spirit of 
the ordinary Socialist leader, imbued 
as he is with the spirit of class 
selfishness, is at work. 

That this is a wrong line of action, 
even from the material point of view, 
is proved by the fact that it raises the 
cost of living to other workers, and 
no one, in the end. is better off. 

If we desire improved material 
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conditions, the way to accomplish the 
task is for each to better his con¬ 
tribution to the common exchequer 
through his work* Progress secured 
in this way is a gain for all, and not 
least for the person who sets out to 
make the improved contribution. 


I am not, however, concerned in 
this place to preach the doctrine of 
the New Socialism to the rank and 
file of our industrial army. This will 
come better from the men themselves, 
or from their own labour leaders, 
who will be certain to realise its 
importance as enlightenment grows* 
It is my province, as I see it, 
to preach the Gospel of the better 
way to myself and to my fellow' 
employers, and I find its first 
principles well expressed in a recent 
Manual of Instructions issued to our 
Army Officers at the Front in the 
following pregnant sentence;— 

“ It is important that Officers 


To provide these working condi¬ 
tions will involve the management 
in some temporary sacrifice of profit, 
as the advantages of good conditions 
of labour, adequate wages, and 
reasonable hours cannot be obtained 
without cost* 

But one of the first conditions of 
productivity in the industrial sphere 
is a recognition of the fact that 
energy expended on the mental plane 
is more productive than that given 
out on the physical. 

It follows from this that the best 
organisation of our industrial life is 
that which not only provides the 
conditions for physical wellbeing, but 
which encourages the development 
of individual talent and resource¬ 
fulness* Ability, skill, and inititave 
power in the individual, is the true 
source of social wealth, as of all 
other forms of riches* 

It should, therefore, be the first 
aim of an industrial captain to 


group is the main end in view* 

This achieved, everything else 
follows, for the practical outworking 
of this method of management would 
be to provide the atmosphere in 
which the greatest volume of work 
would be produced with the least 
loss of energy* The public would, 
in consequence, obtain better value 
for their money. Every unit in the 
group would prosper according to 
the quality of his service* At the 
same time, lie would be preparing 
himself for gaining a better position 
at a later stage* 

It is an attitude of mind which 
brings the worker into right re¬ 
lationship with that law of Nature 
whereby the exact outworking of 
all our thoughts and activities, be 
They bad or good, are always coming 
back upon us* Living in a world so 
constituted, to worry about results is 
needless and useless. 

Shri Krishna, who lived many 


that the better conditions which 
we desire, will gradually come to 
us as soon as we have rightly 
won them. Even the fanner does 
not reap the harvest the first day 
after he puts in the seed* All the 
ploughing and the sowing seem at 
the first to be so much loss* But, 
later, he finds the waving corn ready 
for the sickle, and all he has expended 
is returned to him, with added pay¬ 
ment for all his care and labour. 

An ignorant critic of the ideals 
of the New Socialism, seeing the 
expense and thought the employer 
will incur to make things better for 
those about him, might imagine that 
the good seed of consideration for 
his fellows is wasted. But the man 
who understands the processes of 
Nature knows that the seed of 
helpfulness and sympathy which he is 
putting into the ground will bear 
fruit and bring forth after its kind* 

The New Socialist workman-in 
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THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 
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The parables of the Pearl of Great Price and the " Hid Treasure tr are sisters* and 
cannot be considered apart. They form part of the esoteric side of the Master's 
teaching ; and were addressed to the inner circle of disciples, after the multitude had 
been sent away* The " Hid Treasure u illustrates the finder of wisdom who, not 
looking for it, stumbles upon it unawares. In the ,f Pearl of Great Price ” the Master 
images the active seeker after true Wisdom, who, persuaded that it exists, seeks 
for it discriminatingly and unremittingly. In one class or the other will be found 
all who are partakers of Dl'vine Wisdom; but the latter, if fewer, are likely ^ to 
prove the noblest servants of the truth* The seeker after goodly pearls has set 


himself at the outset an elevated and worthy aim. Pleasure, or gain, or earthly 
honours, are not pearls good enough for him* He is assured that there is a Centre 
of peace, based on eternal truth, that will satisfy all the cravings of his soul ; 
eukF he will not rest until he finds it. The searcher after truth ultimately discovers 
that all truth is one; that any new presentation of a truth must bo in harmony 
with every other truth. Having discovered a " pearl of great price,' lie first brings 
it to this test, and then realising that it possessed a value beyond all his possession^ 
he determines, like a good merchantmen, to make great sacrifices in order to obtain it. 
It is the path of attainment along which all the Great Initiates have travelled. 


SHOULD REMEMBER THAT THE FIRST 
CARE SHOULD NOT BE FOR THEM¬ 
SELVES, BUT FOR THEIR MEN.” 

This, in a sentence, expresses the 
ideal of tbe New Socialism as applied 
to all tbe officers in our industrial 
army. Only when this primary doty 
of employers, directors, managers, 
and foremen is better realised shall 
we begin to organise ourselves for a 
great industrial forward movement. 

To this end it is necessary, as a 
beginning, that the conditions in 
which men are to labour must be 
made as healthful and congenial as 
is possible. The hours of labour 
should not tax energy beyond the 
point of efficiency, and the wages 
must, at the lowest, provide all 
reasonable comfort. 


provide the conditions favourable 
to the individual progress of every 
unit in his group* Each worker 
should regard the industry in which 
he is engaged as a school for the 
imfoidment of some quality or skill 
not yet fully attained* And tbe ever- 
varying capacities of each member 
of the group should be co-ordinated 
in such a way as to produce the 
best results in point of economic 
efficiency. 

Every manager and foreman 
should be chosen for his aptitude 
in this direction. The factory or 
works would then be organised* 
as it ought to be, on a similar basis 
to that of the family L or the school, 
where the growth in_ efficiency and 
welfare of every member of the 


thousands of years ago, had grasped 
the truth of this principle when he 
taught his disciples 

11 Do THE NECESSARY THINGS, BUT 
CARE NOUGHT FOR THE FRUIT OF 
ACTION*” 

It is much more important that 
we should devote our energies to 
improving the contribution we are 
making to the common weal than 
that we should be anxious about our 
personal interests* 


ft must be admitted that human 
progress is slow* Nature will not 
be hurried* She has time enough 
in which to work, and it will 
take many lives to reach the goal 
towards which w r e are moving. 

We may he sure, however* 


[ike manner* might be asked what 
was the use of putting in the, best 
work of which he was capable when 
a less effort would procure the wages* 

But both the enlightened employer 
and workman know that their true 
wages are not those they receive at 
the pay desk* but those which come 
to them in the shape of growth of 
Faculty and increased capacity for 
service* These can only he obtained 
by unselfish service and using to the 
fullest the talents already possessed. 

So far from the employer, the 
workman, or the buyer of their joint 
product, suiTering loss by the change 
of spirit and the better conditions 
thus set up, they will all be gainers. 
Moreover, with the growth of mutual 

Continued on tjcige 190.) 
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htotu itw uy (.imming KuiC-j 

This picture has been designed to accompany the article on the three preceding 
pages, and is an attempt to focus pictorially its message. It represents the family 
as*the type of all the other combinations into which human beings naturally 
come. In this number of Bihby's Annual an endeavour has been made to 
understand the aims and objects of Nature in bringing people together into 
different groups, all of which are composed of units at varied stages of development. 
In studying along this line, two things appear to be demonstrated. The one that 
ui the working of all these groups every infraction of the family spirit—that of 
mutual help fulness--dissipates happiness and brings about loss and suffering. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

The other that the various other groups imo which individuals are drawn, are 
also made up of people at different stages of growth and attainment, and that 
those more advanced should^as in the family— constitute themselves as friend* 
and helpers of those who are less advanced than themselves. The picture before 
us shows the working of the principle in the ordinary family, but its application is 
to industrial, social, and national life- In every such group the spirit oi love and 
helpfulness should be similarly manifest. The Editor of Bibby $ Annual has a strong 
conviction that we need abetter understanding of the group principle m human hie, 
if we are to secure that unity and harmony, which are necessary to prosperity 
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Alcohol and National Efficiency. 


T O-DAY Great Britain stands 
grimly in the midst of a 
world in arms. The adversity 
which has so gloriously tested our 
friends without, has discovered the 
presence of the lurking foe within 
our borders; that sorrow which has 
opened the flood-gates of the nation’s 
tears has opened the eyes of the 
nation — yes, and of a world. 
The Voice of God is speaking once 
again out of the cloud, a Voice 
louder and more persistent than the 
material earthquake and fire accom¬ 
panying it. Through the struggles 
of men and the heroic sacrifice of 
women, the Vision has come, and 
friend and foe stand revealed. 

And chiefest amongst the detected 
foes is Alcohol. For generations we 
have tolerated, even encouraged, its 
presence. With varying fortune it 
has posed as a national necessity, 
but the day of argument and personal 
opinion has passed : in the fierce 
light of this world cataclysm it 
stands revealed as a barrier to the 
efficiency of nations. Each nation 
has made the discovery independently, 
and the result is beyond dispute. 

Russia fought Japan in 1901, 
and was beaten by Vodka. 
Vodka delayed the mobilisation and 
weakened the moral of the soldiers. 
It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the declaration of war on 
Germany, in Juiy, 1914. should be 
followed immediately by an edict 
from the Czar prohibiting Vodka, 
and still less surprising that the 
mobilisation occupied sixteen days 
instead of the month which the 
most sanguine had allowed. Professor 
Pares, returning to England after 
spending twelve months with the 
Russian forces, says: “ I can say 
with certainty that there is not 
one case of drunkenness in the whole 
Russian Army.” ThefS Kostroma 
Government Zemstvo has published 
a pamphlet entitled War and the 
Kostroma Villages. The Zemstvo 
made enquiries amongst the peasants, 
and the following sentences, quoted 
at random, represent the real voice 
of the people“ Thanks to tem¬ 
perance’the results of the War are 
scarcely noticeable at all.” “ The 
burden of the War and the poor 
crops in our locality (1914) seems to 
be much lighter lor the people to 
bear, because there are no drunken 
fumes that used to becloud Mother 
Russia.” 

General Pol i van off Russian 
Minister of War, commenting upon 
this pamphlet, says : “ The villages 
of the Kostroma government are 
not, of course, an exception among 
the villages of Russia. Only this 
particular district was fortunate 
enough to find statisticians to study 
its situation.” The War Minister 
goes on to say : “ As far as the 
Army is concerned at the present 
time, more than ever before, one is 
“justified in saying that it is the 
* armed people.’ And a sober 
people has a sober army.” The best 
comment on the views of the 
Russian War Minister are deeds of 
the Russian Army. 

France moved on similar lines 
with increasing determination and 
momentum. Absinthe, her peculiar 
national indulgence, containing, ac- 
oording to the British Medical 
journal (February 30th, 1915), from 


47 to 72 per cent, per volume of 
absolute alcohol, was banned by the 
military governors of Paris and 
Lyons immediately on the outbreak 
of war. In January, 1915, the 
President of the Republic, by decree, 
prohibited the sale throughout 
France, and in February the Chamber 
of Deputies, by a majority of 429, 
passed a Bill “ suppressing for all 
time the manufacture, sale, and 
exportation of absinthe.” M. Finot. 
editor of La Revue, in April, 1915, 
said : “ Alcohol is the internal enemy 
of France, more devastating and 
disastrous than the two murderous 
wars forced on this country by 
Germany.” When the fact is remem¬ 


bered that in France there are a 
million and a quarter alcohol 
producers amongst the peasantry 
alone, all making brandy from their 
orchards, in addition to two million 
people engaged in wine growing and 
dependent occupations, the action 
taken by the Government, and the 
comparative unanimity with which 
the drastic reforming measures were 
received, reveal an admission, how¬ 
ever reluctant, on the part of the 
people generally, that, whatever 
France may choose to do with her 
resources in times of peace, alcohol 
must be regarded as a national 
enemy in a crisis. 

Italy has prohibited spirits and 
reduced the wine ration throughout 
her forces; Germany, Austria, and 


Turkey, each in its own way, have 
taken action more or less drastic; 
even neutral countries have taken 
steps to set their houses in order. 
The United States is a case in point. 
At the outbreak of the European War. 
there were nine prohibition States; 
since November, 1915, nine more have 
made effective State-wide prohibition, 
whilst ten more States have voted, 
more or less favourably, and have 
postponed the actual decision for 
a few months ; and Dr. C. T. Wilson 
says that the whole foundation of 
anti-prohibition sentiment has been 
undermined. 

But the indictment comes from 
another quarter. Alcohol is an 
enemy of Labour. The charge comes 
not as a novelty—every employer of 
labour, and every working man who 


is honest enough to admit facts, is 
fully aware, and has been so for 
many years, of the havoc wrought, 
not only upon the worker, but upon 
his industrial efficiency. To-day 
Labour is raised to a higher plane. 
Munition workers are numbered by 
the hundreds of thousands, and upon 
each man’s work depends the safety 
of men in the trenches, and women 
and children at home. Each man 
driving his rivet or shaping his 
shell learns the majesty of Ruskin’s 
phrase, "Co-operation is the law of 
Life.” That which hindered a man’s 
handiwork five years ago was 
regarded as a matter purely for 
himself and his employer to discuss 
and remove. But to-day, in the 
highest sense we are learning to 


“ bear each other’s burdens.” and 
alcohol is seen to be the greatest of 
hindrances to the common good. 

There is tragedy in such a White 
Paper as Shipbuilding , Munitions, 
and Transport Areas; a Return to 
the House of Commons, 1915 , con¬ 
taining the reports of a sad succession 
of stories from the chief industrial 
centres of bad workmanship, irregular 
hours, inconvenient absences, in the 
main almost certainly—even when 
allowance is made for excessive 
nervous strain and novel conditions— 
due to excessive drinking. It was 
the compilation of this document 
that led Mr. Lloyd George, Minister 
of Munitions, to exclaim : " We are 
fighting Germany. Austria, and 
Drink; and the greatest of these is 
Drink ” ; a statement which led to 
a similar acknowledgment from the 
London Times: “ Drink is Britain's 
foe ; a foe greater than the Germans.” 
One quotation from this sad and 
sordid catalogue will suffice (W.P., 
p. 9), from Glasgow, dated March 
25th, 1915 

“ In a shipyard last week, where 
a warship is under repair, work on 
the inner bottom of the ship was so 
badly carried out as to suggest at 
once, on inspection, that it could 
not have been done by men who 
were sober. It was dangerous, and 
had to be condemned. In the same 
yard (and it is common in most 
others), drunken men, nominally at 
work, have had to be removed. 
Men are bringing or smuggling liquor 
into the yards in bottles, and 
facilities for buying spirits in bulk 
at public-houses and at licensed 
grocers must be stopped.” 

Mr, Graeme Thomson, Director of 
Transports, reports a case of a 
transport ready to leave Southamp¬ 
ton with 1,000 troops on board, 
some of whom had travelled fifty or 
sixty hours from the North of 
Scotland and the West of Ireland : 
“The firemen should have joined 
the ship not later than 3 .JO on the 
afternoon in question. The sailing 
hour was 6 o’clock. Two men were 
brought on board at 7, one ot them 
intoxicated, but the rest did not 
put in an appearance at all. In 
consequence of the absence of these 
men, the Captain was unable to 
proceed with the ship, which, as 
a matter of fact, had to return to 
Southampton. Tire troops had to 
be transferred, there was twenty-four 
hours’ delay, and everything was 
dislocated.” 

Four items from the Report of the 
Divisional Naval Transport Officer 
(South Coast) are pathetically illu¬ 
minative. and consideration of space 
alone forbids us to give them here. 
Enough has been said to show that 
on grounds of national efficiency, 
industry, and economy, alcohol is 
the real enemy of England. What 
will be the nation’s answer ? On the 
nature of the reply which will be 
given to this question depends the 
future welfare and prosperity of the 
country, and no one who has carefully 
studied the charge can have any 
doubt that the final verdict will be 
an enormous restriction in the 
facilities now afforded to this traffic. 

Having conquered in the field our 
outer enemies, we must not fail to 
deal adequately with one near at 
hand, and which is still more injurious 
to human welfare. 

Howard Burton. 



From the printing by S. E. Scott.] [Copyright-flails Annuut 

THE WORSHIP OF BACCHUS. 

The Great War has Brought into glaring relief the injury and hindrance to national 
efficiency caused bv the Drink Traffic, Our artist has drawn attention to its 
baneful' influence oil mental sanitv, and the surrounding letterpress tells its own 
story about the hindrances it puts in the way of national efficiency. 
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St. Helena: 
The Last Phase. 


T HIS powerful sketch of one of 
the most dangerous anta¬ 
gonists Britain ever had calls 
to mind, in these times when we have 
u troubles of our own/’ the difficulties 
atid dangers our fathers faced a 
hundred years ago, and brings us 
some practical encouragement in 
recalling how they overcame them. 

The picture is an imaginary study of 
the fallen Emperor in the last six years 
of his life, spent in exile at St, Helena 
in the custody of the British Govern¬ 
ment, ft agrees closely with contem¬ 
porary description : “ complexion 

olive, expression sinister, forbidding, 
and rather scowling." it is the face 
of a man of superhuman energy eating 
his heart out in enforced idleness; of 
unbounded ambition foiled and dis¬ 
appointed ; it betrays also the patho¬ 
logical condition of a sufferer from an 
incurable disease, that cancer of the 
stomach which finally carried him off. 
The grim lines of the face, the power 
of the terrible eyes, show the world- 
conqueror in spirit still defiant, still 
indomitable. As we study it, knowing 
that it represents one of the greatest 
military geniuses that the world has 
ever seen, we partly realise what it 
meant to have had such a man as a 
bitter implacable foe. This is the man 
who, born the second son of a Corsican 
lawyer with a large family and slender 
means, rose by the force of his own 
genius to become the Arbiter of 
Europe, and the paramount head of 
a confederation of princes. 

The story of Napoleon's exile at 
St. Helena is, as Lord Rosebery says, 
peculiarly painful for an Englishman 
to read. The duty of guarding him 
was discharged in a spirit that was 
ignoble and through agents that were 
unfortunate. No serious attempt to 
rescue him appears ever to have been 
made, yet his jailers were always in 
the nerves ” lest he should escape. 
Not the least of their apprehensions 
arose from the extraordinary glamour 
of the man. He fascinated almost 
everyone who came in contact with 
him, from the highest to the lowest. 
It seems to have been impossible not 
to like him. The strongest prejudices 
evaporated in his presence. The 
boatswain, on behalf of the ship's 
company of the Undaunted , that took 
him to Elba, wished him “ long 
life and prosperity and better luck 
another time 1 ” The heart warms 
at that delightful touch of sporting 
chivalry from our old salts to their 
great enemy. Lord Keith, after 

seeing him exclaimed “ D-n the 

fellow, if he had obtained an inter¬ 
view with the Prince Regent, in half 
an hour they would have been the 
best friends in England 1 ” 

The struggle from which Great 
Britain finally emerged victorious 
lasted twenty years. Our Allies on 
the Continent were at times com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed, and only Eng¬ 
land remained unconquered, fighting 
on. Every conceivable difficulty 
confronted our Government. There 
were occasions when it was fi touch 
and go” that all had not been lost. 
Listen to this description of the 
position in 1808:—'The men who 
governed in London, flung by the 
illness of George III into a chaos of 
difficulties, placed between a mad 


King and a discredited Regent, 
exposed to the virulent attacks of the 
Opposition, to the revolt of injured 
interests, to the complaints of the 
City, face to face with a people 
without bread and with an almost 
ruined commerce . . . sometimes 
despair of even maintaining Welling¬ 
ton in Lisbon. But in their extreme 
peril, none of them think of yielding 
oi even accepting peace—or of 
sacrificing the British cause or 
British pride.” 

And then the historian is at pains 
to point out that these ministers— 
Li verpool, B at hurst, Castlereagh, 
Eldon, and Sidmouth—were very 
ordinary Britons. “ Among them 
there is not a single minister of great 


renown, of a glorious past, of a 
superior intelligence.” All they had 
to offer to combat the genius of 
Napoleon was persistency, but that 
won . Supported by the grim patience 
of their people, by naval ascendency 
throughout, and latterly by military 
success, they pulled through and 
emerged victorious. 

The lesson of the Napoleonic Wars 
can be summed up in the vernacular 
proverb, It's dogged as does it. 

In the present terrific struggle 
Britain has—up to the moment of 
writing this—never yet been in 
danger equal to that in which 
Napoleon placed her, and which our 
fathers faced so determinedly. Our 
present Government in every respect 
is infinitely better situated than was 


Lord Liverpool's ministry. We are 
fighting a powerful enemy, but there 
is iti command against us no supreme 
military genius. Our Ministers may 
not be supermen, but they un¬ 
questionably show that national 
spirit of cool and obstinate pertinacity 
that brought victory in the past. 
The nation is more united and quite 
as determined as it was one hundred 
years ago. We are in no dangerous 
isolation as at that time, but have 
strong and undaunted Continental 
Allies, and gallant free Dominions 
who are straining in generous rivalry 
to assist. In short, the differences 
between our own and our father's 
difficulties are all in our favour, and 
with a hearty negative we can 
respond to the soldiers' familiar 
question, “ Are we downhearted ? ” 
We talk of history repeating itself. 
It does, but it need not, if the world 
would agree to accept its plain 
lessons. Every time certain historical 


acts are repeated certain conse¬ 
quences inevitably follow. We want 
to stop some of these historical 
repetitions, once and for all. 

One hundred years ago Napoleon 
found himself endowed, by what 
he called his u Destiny,” with an 
awful power; too great to be 
safely entrusted to any man unless 
the wisest and best that ever lived. 
At his will he could destroy and 
devastate lives and homes; befoul 
and deface things that were fair; 
break down the lovely achievements 
of centuries of human thought and 
dreams and aspirations. He thought 
it would turn to his advantage to 
exercise that power, and did so. 
Austria, Prussia, Spain, Italy, were 
conquered or annexed. By the Peace 


of Tilsit, in 1807, he became Master 
of Europe. Only Russia, Great 
Britain, Denmark, and Portugal 
remained outside his control 
To all with whom ends justify 
means, it looked as if military glory 
was what is called a “ paying pro¬ 
position,” well worth its horrible cost. 
The loss to Europe in lives and 
treasure owing to the Napoleonic wars 
is inestimable. France, for whose 
aggrandisement these adventures 
were undertaken, he left utterly ex¬ 
hausted, The nation of some thirty 
millions of people had responded to 
the utmost limit of heroic effort and 
endurance to the tyrant's demands. 
Ever he called for more—as tyrants 
do still—until he asked the impossible. 
In 1812 be left 300,000 Frenchmen 
amidst the snow of Russia. In 1813 
he summoned 1 , 300,000 more under 
arms; and these were only the 
culminating figures of a long series of 
overdrafts, anticipations of the con 
scription. Finally, France was bled 
white ; and this unproductive waste 
of her best types of manhood is said 
to have permanently lowered the 
average stature of her people. 

And how about ourselves ? The 
struggle left Great Britain bruised and 
panting. A nation of about eighteen 
millions of people, whose chief interest 
was agriculture, found itself saddled 
with a debt of £800,000,000. We are 
running up a score at the present 
time that is reaching billions, it is 
true, yet—I venture to say—we, with 
our infinitely greater resources and 
population, our developed industries 
and world wide commerce, cannot 
compare our burden (up to date, at 
least) with that under which our 
fathers staggered. Upon this very 
point the Lord Chief Justice recently 
uttered this solemn warning—“ I 
think that the man who believes we 
are at the end of the sacrifices to 
be made in tins war is living in a 
fool's Paradise.” 

“ But what good came of it at 
last 1 ” asked little Peterkin in the 
poem. Did military glory pay ? 
Thank God, it did not. Napoleon's 
proud Empire fell to pieces like a 
hoU$g of cards. Before his death all 
his conquests had melted awav y arid 
even France he left smaller than he 
found it His only positive and 
permanent work is in quite another 
field—that admirable body of law 
known as the u Code Napoleon,” 
upon which the French legal system 
is still based. 

The lesson of History is so plain 
that in this country two years ago 
it would not have seemed worth 
arguing. Military conquests, wars of 
aggression, not only achieve nothing 
of permanent value, but are as 
ruinous to the aggressor as to the 
attacked. Yet here we are, com¬ 
pelled, at cost of infinite suffering 
and loss of valuable lives, to work 
out and demonstrate the whole 
proposition over again. 

These words by an American poet 
finely express the task to which we 
have put our hand as well as our 
unfaltering purpose :— 

" Before the face of God we swear i 
As life is good and sweet, 

Under the Sun 

This horror shall not come again ; 

Never, never again 
Shall twenty million men, 

Nor twenty, no, nor ten, 

Leave ail God gave them in the hands 
of one,— 

Leave the decision over peace and war 
To King or Kaiser, President or Czar*” 

HAROLD W. RROMHEAD. 



From the painting by James Snnt, R.A.J [Copyright—Eyre St Spottiswoode, 

“ST. HELENA—THE LAST PHASE." 


A striking picture which helps ns to realise the enormous capacity for evil which 
a strong man may exert with a good conscience when actuated solely by personal 
or national interests. Whilst this number of the Annual is being printed, the 
artist, Mr* Sant, has passed away, at the age of ninety-seven. 
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The New Socialism. 

(Continued from page 186 ), 

trust and resped, strife and bitterness 
will tend to cease, and improved wel¬ 
fare for everyone concerned will be the 
result. But this is not all. With the 
new spirit of service will come a better 
understanding and a more fruitful 
co-operation between the workers' 
and employers' organisations. For 
when the leaders of the great 
federations of Labour and Capital 
begin to reach that stage of enlighten¬ 
ment where they can see that neither 
party has anything to gain by 
pressing its interests beyond the 
point of equity, disputed points, as a 
matter of course, will be determined 
by an independent umpire, and his 
decision will be honourably carried out. 

When this day arrives, the leaders 
of both Capital and Labour will, in 
their mutual interests, actively 
work together to make their joint 
labours more effective. 

In the earlier stages of industrialism, 
the master had only a few workmen, 
and ihe intimate relationship in 
which they lived afforded them ample 
opportunity to understand their 
mutual difficulties, and enabled them 
to enter into sympathetic relation¬ 
ship with each other. 

Though this condition has been 
changed with the rise of modern 
methods of production, it is possible 
for the old sympathy and fellowship— 
which ought never to have been lost 
between people working together for 
a common end—to be regained, if only 
the leaders in our industrial army will 
recognise the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of their position, and set about 
to order their affairs accordingly. 

It may be contended that the 
changed spirit in industrial manage¬ 
ment, which the New Socialism 
postulates, would need for its 
complement a similar spirit on the 
part ot the workers. But employers 
need not trouble themselves on this 
point, as nothing is more certain 
than the quickness with which 
human beings, of every class and 
grade, respond to sympathy, toler¬ 
ance, and goodwill 

it is not contended that the 
results here set forth can be 
produced without some measure of 
self-sacrifice, temporary though it be. 
But when personal or class interests 
are given up, to make way for the 
common weal, it is merely a giving 
up of a lower good that a higher may 
come. Ah human progress has its 
root in sacrifices of this kind. 

Even if the advantage of this 
method of conducting uur industrial 
enterprises was confined to the 
material plane alone, it would be 
what is called in America “ a sound 
proposition,'' But its chief recom¬ 
mendation is that it develops those 
higher qualities of heart, and mind, 
and soul, which we are here to unfold. 

It is distinguished from the ordinary 
Socialism by the fact that it seeks 
after unity* rather than uniformity: 
equity, rather than equality. It tran- 
muies, by right knowledge, all discord 
into harmony. On its banner 
are the words : “ More love, Jess 
selfishness* and better service.” 

Here we have a Socialism, which 
includes all and excludes none; which 
offers the certainty of steadily improv¬ 
ing wellbeing to every member of its 
fellowship; and in which every 
acquisition won by one of its 
members, gradually passes by 
natural law to the others, and is ultL 
mately shared by'all. the Editor. 



From the painting by W. E. Lock tort, R.S.A.j I 10 tbe Art 

GIL BLAS AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF GRANADA. 

The subject oi this picture is taken from a Spanish story written by a iamous Frenchman two hundred years ago. The author. 
Alain Le Sage, was never in Spain, His material was borrowed, just as much of Shakespeares was,■ But he served up 
his loans in such an original way, adding the sauce of his own genius, that the dish is Le Sages, and none others. 

The hero, Gil Bias, is drawn with extraordinary insight and care. He is an adventurer, with whom, m spite of ms very 

human failings (or perhaps because of them), the reader is never out of sympathy. He is timid yet audacious: well-disposcfi, 
but easily led astrav: shrewd, but bhnd on the side of his vanity; good-natured, but capable of being provoked too Ur. 

In short, rather a decent sort of fellow, yet a bit of a rascal. In the course of his adventures he becomes anianuensis to the 

Archbishop of Granada, it proved a very useful experience to Gil Bias, much enlarging his knowledge of the world , and 
even to us mav be not without profit. Everything went swimmingly at first. His Grace was an eloquent and Pm™ iar 
preacher, and it was the duty of Gil Bias to copy out hb sermons in a fair hand for use m the pulpit ihe good Arcnmsnop 
was s in cere!v anxious to move sinners to repentance* but alas ! he had a fair share also of H ' pulpit vanity. He was ambitious 
to become famous as a perfect: orator. He strictlv charged Gil Bias to criticise his compositions, and to warn mm. ist not 

afraid oi speaking freely and sincerely," said the prelate, “ for I shall receive thy advice as a mark d thy affection. 

The Archbishop had an attack of apoplexy, which affected his understanding. In his next discourse he drivelled repeating 

his words, talking vaguely and pointlessly. The congregation did not fail to notice this; and Gil Bias, as tactfully as 

con kl carried out Kim rtf ihp (tfinpral nnininn of his recent Dreaching. His t^race was 

highly incensed, * 
narrow' understanding* 

going ont to seek his fortune afresh, a sadder and a wiser man. 
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Telepathy and its 
Implications. 


I N psychical research perhaps more 
than in any other department 
of science, the old Greek maxim 
of “ Nothing to extremes ” needs to 
be borne in mind. It is wrong to 
disbelieve and deny a priori , however 
extraordinary the alleged happenings 
may be; and it is equally wrong to 
believe and affirm, in any positive 
or dogmatic fashion, unless and 
until we have examined the evidence 
and found it satisfactory. If we 
have not time to do this, we ought 
to suspend judgment and express no 
opinion—a very difficult thing to do, 
for human nature has a curious way 


entirely knowledge-less, for we choose 
as our trusted authorities those whom 
we know to be students and experts in 
their subjects, if they differ among 
themselves, we give a provisional 
assent to the findings of the majority, 
or suspend judgment altogether. We 
believe that the earth goes round the 
sun, though few of us could prove it: 
we rightly rely on the unanimous ver¬ 
dict of astronomers. So with psychical 
researchers. We may accept their 
findings, where they are unanimous : 
not, be it noted, the opinions of any 
scientific man; for a deep knowledge 
of biology or chemistry or geology does 


points; and, apparently, it will not 
be long before the non-investigator 
will be able to say that if he is justified 
in accepting the distance of the moon 
from the earth, or the new views about 
the constitution of the atom, he is 
justified in accepting the particular 
psychical things for which instructed 
opinion unanimously vouches. 

Of these, the most important thing 
is telepathy. Few, if any, real 
investigators now doubt that com¬ 
munication between mind and mind 
sometimes occurs, through channels 
other than the known sensory ones, 
by methods and processes at present 
unknown to us. The evidence is too 
extensive to be even quoted from in 
detail here; it is sufficient to say 
that a good deal of it may be found 
in the forty volumes of Proceedings 
and Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research, while repre- 


of my cousin in ndia being upset 
from a boat, and being saved by 
three Indians, one tall and two short, 
the tall one having a scar from an 
old sabre cut perpendicularly down 
his forehead, and if it turns out that 
it all happened as seen (at exactly 
that time or, anyhow, before 1 could 
hear of it by normal means), down 
to the smallest detail, this amounts 
to evidence; we are justified in 
thinking, provisionally and hypo¬ 
thetically at least, that there 
was some connection between the 
occurrence and my vision—a con¬ 
nection which is most easily visualised 
as a “thought-transference” from 
my cousin's mind to mine, by 
unknown means. Cases like this 
(which is illustrative merely, not 
actual), good evidential cases, are 
on record. But if we admit their 
evidential weight and concede that 



From the drawing by Eugene Rurnaad.] [Copyright— Lawreuee Sc Jellicoe* 

THE LOST PIECE OF SILVER, 


It is important to remember that the parables of the* 11 Lost Sheep," the ,J Lost Piece 
of Silver," and the ** Prodigal Son ™ were particularly addressed to the Pharisees and 
Scribes. These superior persons had been sneering at the prevailing feature of the Master's 
ministry : that it drew to Him the outcasts of the nation, the publicans and sinners. 
Our Lord evidently wished to teach that nothing in human life is insignificant. Everyone 


in the human family is necessary to the completed whole, and the interests of the small, 
the weak, and even the sinner, should therefore be sought after and safeguarded. It is 
evident that this truth is more clearly perceived on other planes than down here 
" I sav unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth/' rather than over ninety-nine just persons who need no repentance. 


of being most sure where it knows 
least; as all of us have noticed in 
our friends, and as they, no doubt, 
have noticed in us. Still, the fact 
that we do now admit study and 
knowledge to be pre-requisites to 
judgment, is an indication of growth 
in grace; perhaps in due time we 
may reach the ideal attitude—may 
hold opinions in ratio with know¬ 
ledge, and not inversely. 

If, however, it is objected that we 
have not all of us got time for 
investigation, either in this or any 
other special department of science, 
and that w r e are, therefore, compelled 
to accept many things on authority, 
some sort of knowledge-less opinion 
being almost inevitable, we may 
cheerfully admit that there is some 
force in this. But our opinion is not 


not qualify anyone to express opinions 
in psychical matters, any more than 
knowledge in psychical research is 
justification for expressing opinions in 
biology. Study of the subject itself is 
the thing; we must go to the experts 
in each particular department. 

The main difficulty, perhaps, is 
that in a new science there is a good 
deal of divergence in opinion among 
the investigators. There has not 
been time to thrash out the various 
possible explanations of this or 
that fact; nor even, in some cases, 
to establish that the alleged fact 
itself is a real fact. It is so in 
psychical research; much difference 
of opinion exists. But a concensus 
is certainly becoming evident. Amid 
the differences, there is perceptible 
a unity on one or two principal 


setitative extracts may be studied 
in such hooks as Myers* Human 
Personality, Sir William Barrett’s 
Psychical Research, Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
Survival of Man t the various books 
by Mr. Podmore, and other similar 
compilations and studies. Part of 
the evidence is experimental, as 
when one person tries to convey an 
idea to a distant one, by ,e willing,” 
or whatever we like to call it, while 
other parts are concerned with such 
things as apparitions at death, 
mediumistic messages which require 
either telepathy or some still more ex¬ 
traordinary explanation, and the like. 

But, of course, it is extremely 
probable that a great deal of 
telepathy is continually occurring, in 
ways which do not lend themselves 
to scientific proof. If I have a vision 


telepathy is a fact, it will seem 
pretty certain that thought-trans¬ 
ference will often occur in less 
startling ways, under less evidential 
conditions. We frequently hear the 
exclamation, “ l was just going to 
say that! ” and though, in many 
cases, it is no doubt due to the 
preceding conversation having led 
two similar minds to the same 
thought, it is none the less likely 
that there often is an admixture of 
telepathy—a supersensory leaking, 
contributory to, and reinforcing, the 
spoken word. Similarly in large 
audiences of like-minded people; 
speakers often feel that there is a 
sort of merging of the individuals, 
and the individuals are aware of it 
themselves. They are conscious of 
inter-communion, of a removal of 
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barriers^the same mind seems to 
be in all. And, similarly again, in 
a nation, when tremendous issues 
are at stake. Britain and her 
colonies—also her allies and her 
toes—felt it in August, 19H. 
A common mind surged through 
each nation's individuals, and we 
knew each other's thought and 
feeling, without speech. 

There is a comforting and little- 
ihought-of side to this* One of the 
puzzling things of life is the suffering 
of secluded invalids, which few 
outside the close circle of relatives 
are aware of. This suffering often 
seems useless, cruel, utterly incom¬ 
prehensible, A girl of five has a fall, 
and the spine is injured; she dies 
at fifty after a life-time of gradual 
succumbing to Pott's disease; a 
sweetmatured woman, surrounded 
by her like, none of them seeming 
to need such discipline. 1 am 
thinking of an actual case known 
to me. Where is the sense of it ? 
Does it not seem reasonable—and 
necessary, it we are to see any sense 
fn it at all—to suppose that somehow 
or other, we know not how, that 
sufferer is benefiting others, tele- 
pathically ? Her fortitude, her 
patient gentleness, are flung wide 
abroad into the mind of the world, 
influencing, in however small degree, 
the lives of an innumerable host. 
So with the brave lads at the Front. 
The patient fortitude of a wounded 
man in the No Man's Land between 
the hostile lines, alone, unrescuable, 
unheard, practically unseen, lying 
perhaps face down in grass and mud— 
that fortitude is not lost. It is not 
confined, even, to benefiting the soul 
whose character is being disciplined, 
for this world or the next, as the 
case may be. It has a wider see, e 
It affects other minds telepathies! !y. 
Every particle of matter in the 
universe attracts every other particle; 
shall, then, a nobler thing be less 
potent in its reach ? Surely not! 
The mind rays out its power: the 
world is permeated and changed. 
No life, however secluded materially 
—whether in sick room or isolated 
in other ways—is wholly shut within 
those material limits. Its influence 
extends indefinitely; not, perhaps, 
in communicating definite ideas, so 
much as in more general ways, 
modifying attitudes or raising emo- 
tional temperatures. The prayers 
of “ enclosed ” nuns must have had 
their effect—we cannot believe that 
any good and unselfish prayer is 
ever wasted. We need not quarrel 
with those who wish to phrase it 
theologically, saying that God grants 
the prayer; it comes to the same 
thing. This, then, is one of 
the implications of telepathy: the 
solidarity of humanity, our psychical 
connectedness. We are branches 
of one vine, as the Master 
said; members of one body. Our 
individualisation is at least partly 
illusive. We are like land-locked 
pools, apparently isolated ; but pools 
are connected through the earth and 
air, and each influences the others 
by permeation, evaporation, and 
re-precipitation : also there is unity 
of substance, however dimly and 
darkly we can in our present state 
conceive of it as regards minds. 

The other main implication of 
telepathy is that of survival of 


bodily death. This has two principal 
aspects, according as we think of 
telepathy as a physical or a super¬ 
physical process. We do not yet 
know absolutely which it is; the 
evidence tends in the super-physical 
direction, but nothing is yet settled. 
If telepathy is a result of waves in 
the ether, sent out and received by 
physical brains, the communication 
is, of course, as material a process as 
that of writing and reading a letter, 
and nothing new is proved, either 
way. But it is necessary to point 
out that no such ether-waves have 
been discovered, nor are any sending 
or receiving stations known in the 
human brain. Any talk about 


thought-transference by ether-waves 
is the merest guesswork, with 
absolutely no basis of scientific kind. 
It is a favourite guess among the 
materialists, naturally; for they 
wish to make all human activity 
dependent on matter, and thus to 
abolish souls. But we must be ready 
to remind them that they are 
assuming what requires to be proved ; 
and that in so far as telepathy does 
not seem to conform to the law of 
inverse squares, their assumption is 
probably wrong. 

Now suppose, on the other hand, 
that telepathy is not a physical process 
at all. Suppose it is a communication 
from mind to mind, primarily, and not 


from brain to brain. If this is so— 
and, as already remarked, certain 
indications point that way—it is 
clear that mind exists independently 
of brain. Materialism is at once 
exploded. Mind does not necessarily 
die when the body dies; it is not 
produced by the latter, hut only 
uses it as organ or vehicle of 
manifestation. Telepathy then im¬ 
plies, if it is a super-physical process, 
the soul's survival of bodily death; 
or, to put it at its lowest, it removes 
the objections which materialists 
have urged against that belief—viz., 
that there is no mental activity 
without concomitant brain activity. 
For even if—as is indeed likely— 
some cerebral activity is caused by 
a psychical vision, it is an effect and 
not a concomitant; just as my 
wish—a mental thing—is the cause 
of any bodily movement I may 
desire to make. 

How curiously and exactly this 
brings us back to the age-old view 
of prophet and seer, of all religions !— 
that the seen things are temporal, 
the unseen things eternal. Events 
take place in the higher spiritual 
world first, then are reflected down 
into matter. The great engineering 
work exists first as a thought in the 
mind of the planner. Spirit is the 
creator. God made the heavens 
and the earth. Man, in his little 
way, creates also—new thoughts, new 
forms—and in so far has the divine 
spark within him. 

And, finally, telepathy for the 
first time makes Prayer scientific, 
[f communication is possible in some 
supersensory way between human 
spirit and human spirit, obviously it is 
presumably possible between human 
spirit and a super-human one. From 
the former to the latter it is Prayer; 
from the latter to the former it is the 
Inspiration of prophet and seer, and, 
indeed, of all of us in our small measure, 
in so far as we see truth and do good. 
“It is the inspiration of the Lord 
that giveth thee understanding.” 

These are some of the implications 
of telepathy. They are great and 
far - reaching. They establish or 
render rational such momentous 
things as the essential solidarity of 
humanity, the survival of man past 
bodily death, communication between 
the two planes, communion with 
God—both ways, Prayer and In¬ 
spiration. It is not too much to 
say that if the Society for Psychical 
Research had done no more than 
establish telepathy—and it has done 
much more—if would have deserved 
the thanks of its own and following 
generations. Still more evidence, 
however, is constantly required, to 
buttress the old and to sustain 
interest until general acceptance 
conies about. Consequently, anyone 
who is favoured with telepathic 
experiences, such as a vision or 
dream of a wounded relative or the 
like, would do well to record the 
fact before verification, getting the 
record witnessed by some other 
person. Such cases, sent to the 
Society for Psychical Research, will 
be gratetully received, and will, in 
the mass, furnish valuable data, 
contributing to the scientific estab¬ 
lishment of a more spiritual con¬ 
ception of the universe than has 
prevailed for many centuries. 

J. Arthur Hill, 



From the etching by Andrew F. Affleck.] [Copyright—James Cotine!] & Sons. 

ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 

Mr, Affleck is an etcher of rising popularity, who aiready has to his credit some 
important and beautiful plates. This view of the West Porch of Rouen Cathedral 
is quite new, and has not, we understand, yet been published. The art of etching 
fends itself with peculiar beauty to the light and shade of rich architecture, 
bringing out the effect of the lace-like delicacy of fretted stone. The splendid Gothic 
cathedral of Rouen was begun m the thirteenth century, and took three centuries to 
complete. It is famous for the extraordinary loveliness of the West Facade, of which 
the Porch here shown is the central portion. It is before glorious work like this that 
we understand what Schelling meant when he called architecture ,f frozen music." 
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Our young men are seeing visions, 
Our old men are dreaming dreams. 
And on mountain peaks already 
Rising sun of wisdom gleams. 

—. Frond» G, HanchctL 




l will not cease irom mental right, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
rill we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land, 

Wm. Blake. 
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Iknowlebge TReveals the Zmth . 

'*3gnorance is tbe greatest foe to progress, but Xove ts Its fcanbmafb." t>ere we 
bave bepteteb Ifepresentatives of (Capital anb labour malting tbe somewhat tarby 
biscovcr? that tbe? bave no true interest apart from eacb other. Umowlcbge, bom 
of Xove, is removing tbe curtain wbicb bas bibben tbe Crutb. Ube fm>rcacbing 
results upon human welfare no man can compute. > > ^ > 






















%ovc ^Lamenting, 

7a a b^tr.wrtA dls of contention ibtn 13 not an inrfc of Xcve. If will W 5 un H>at fwo 
great forces (Capital and-Labour) are each trying to pull the world bte own wap tpn 
<«u euV.fooliabiuiO persistent agitation for unreasonable 6eman6s;and on the otbtrr 
unsympathetic boot-ility. IQ bar folly it all uj.wben^ long pulUstrong pull. and a 
puU ail togarber^wcutd bring to both that wbicb they desire*._ 
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Editor’s 

O UR readers will probably have 
gathered from an inspection 
of the cover and title page, 
that the present number of Bibby’s 
Annual is largely devoted to a 
discussion of industrial problems, 
and to an investigation of the causes 
underlying the social and economic 
d ifficulties now confronting practically 
every country in the world. 

To find the way out of this 
extremely difficult and intricate 
situation, is like discovering a method 
of escape from the labyrinth by 
means of which King Minos tortured 
the youths who were annually sent 
to him as an offering. 

in this story (see letterpress 
u :ider picture on page 63). the way out 
was disclosed to one of the captives 
by the King’s daughter, who gave 
him a certain golden thread by 
means of which he reached liberty 
and freedom. 

The industrial conditions to-day 
may be likened to a labyrinth of 
this kind, for every one connected 
with it, seems to be in need of such 
guidance as was given to the 
captive youth. The question arises 
as to where the golden thread may 
be found, which will enable them 
to emerge into the open and freer 
spaces beyond. 


All reasonably - minded men will 
admit that the true path is not to be 
found in any schemes which have for 
their end the confiscation of property, 
as methods animated by the spirit of 
envy and hatred have always ended 
In failure. All methods which ignore 
the principles of Love. Justice, and 
Common Honesty are demonstrably 
futile. The nemesis which has over¬ 
taken Russia—lately our ally, and now 
torn by internal dissensions—is proof 
sufficient of this, if other evidence 
of the futility of such methods were 
lacking. Nor can salvation be 
looked for merely in the organisation 
of a Labour Party which, as often 
happens, has for its main aim, the 
continuance and intensification of 
class war. 

Hymns of hate and the preaching 
of national antagonism, which lie at 
the basis of all the vast German 
schemes of aggrandisement, have not 
brought to the German people the 
political and material gains they so 
ardently desired. Both our Russian 
friends and our German enemies 
have now had some experience of 
the seif-seeking method of achieving 
welfare. They are, both of them, 
captives, though they know it not, 
which have made, and are still 
making, bold attempts to struggle 
out of the labyrinth. But they have 
taken a path which, instead of 
leading towards freedom, has brought 
them greater evils than those they 
set out to remove. 


They might quite easily have taken 
the path which would have led them 
finally to freedom and prosperity 
had they been made acquainted with 
the fact that no one has any abiding 
interest apart from the welfare of 
his fellows; and that, therefore, 
activities which are animated by 
the spirit of grasping at what others 
possess, is at once both wicked and 
foolish. 

Had the people of Germany been 


Prologue. 

trained in the knowledge of the 
elementary truth in ethics that no 
individual or nation ever promotes its 
own interests by injuring the welfare 
of others, she would never have 
planned and started the present 
War. Had Russia been led by 
capable Leaders, who had faithfully 
pointed out to her that the true path 
of advancement, alike for the indivi¬ 
dual and for the nation, is in self- 
unfoldment, she would have been 
a strong and resolute nation to-day. 
Instead of this, the whole vast 
country, from the Baltic Sea to 
Vladivostock, is torn by faction and 
strife, which not only involves the 
people in untold misery and sorrow, 


but has destroyed, for many years 
at least, the prestige and fair fame 
of that great country'. 

From these and similar experiences, 
the inference May fairly be drawn that 
our own social and national advance¬ 
ment are not to be secured by f raticidal 
strife, or by the seeking of welfare of 
one class at the expense of another. 
All experience goes to show that only 
by the steady development of latent 
capacities and talents, and by their 
free and unsparing use in the service 
of their fellows, do men find the way 


to the larger liberty and freedom. 
Let us not deceive ourselves; for, 
in a world governed by the Law of 
Action and Reaction, all activities 
which ignore the welfare of others, 
are foredoomed to inevitable failure. 

Nor, amidst the present din and 
confusion, need we ever forget 
that the same inexorable law will, 
in the end, be the arbiter of victory 
in the present World Wan For the 
nations animated by a common and 
fervent desire to see a truer principle 
of national life established, will 
endure to the end, and outlast those 
who set out merely to seek their own 
advantage and gain. 


But this lesson of the practical 
value of high and generous motives 
is only one of the simple but 
neglected truths which the War is 


helping us to understand. Isolated 
scraps of knowledge—even of wisdom 
—which before seemed to have no 
connection, are now seen to have 
a vital relation with each other. 
The bitter school of experience has 
furnished us with many valuable 
lessons, which we shall have to turn to 
useful account, if we are to escape a 
similar cataclasym in the future. 
One of the things which the War 
has made abundantly clear, is that 
the quality or virtue of self-abnegation 
in the common service is not confined 
to any single class, but is common 


to men in every grade of society* 
This has revealed to us the fact that 
our usual class demarcations are no 
real test of distinction, and that the 
true standard of merit is not 
the possession of wealth, but the 
capacity for unselfish service. It is 
now recognised that he who seeks 
honourably to discharge his duties, 
whatever his station may be, belongs 
to the upper class. In a word, the 
possession of a spirit of unselfishness, 
and the desire to consult the happi¬ 
ness and welfare of others, stamps 
him—in the common phrase—as 
“ One of Nature's gentlemen.” On 
the other hand, the one who is ever 
clamouring or insisting on his ow r n 
rights, is still in the lower form, 
even though he may happen to be 
a Labour Leader, a Minister of the 
Gospel, or a millionaire. We shall 
need the establishment of this truer 
standard of merit, and of a clearer 
perception of the subtle relationships 
which we bear to each other, before 
the solution of our industrial 
difficulties will be found. 

***«#• 

In my opinion, this truer concep¬ 
tion of class and national merit 
will be the harbinger of a general 
awakening to the fact that there 
exists an inter-relationship between 
all peoples, of every class, colour, 
and creed, which cannot be ignored 
with impunity. As a result ot this 
new bom spirit of understanding it 
is not too optimistic to expect that 
there will come a fullei recognition, 
by the employing classes, 01 their 
obligations and duties as Elders. 
When these obligations arc adeqi ately 
recognised, more intimate relation¬ 
ships will spring up between these 
two great elements in industrial 
welfare, the Planners and the 
Workers—that is to say, between 
the General Staff and the rank 
and file of the industrial army. 
One of the first results will be that 
employers will take a greater personal 
interest in the welfare and prosperity 
of those associated with them in 
their labours. In the management 
of each industrial group, heads of 
departments will be appointed, who 
wilt manifest somefhmg of that spirit 
of generous affection and interest 
which a good officer in the Army 
shows towards his men. or the head 
of the family displays towards the 
younger members of the family group- 
Efforts made in this direction will, 
no doubt, be met with suspicion, 
and possibly ridicule; but the spirit 
of good fellowship overcomes opposi¬ 
tion, and sets up an atmosphere 
wherein dwells welfare and happiness. 

In this way, there will be spread 
abroad a sense of true Brotherhood, 
wherein the principles of Love, 
Truth, and Justice will be ever 
operative. When this point of en¬ 
lightenment is readied, we shall have 
found the golden thread which, if 
rightly followed, will bring us to 
the goal we desire to reach. 


It is to be observed that the 
solution of every abstruse problem 
is determined by reference to the 
laws which govern its more simple 
phases. If, for illustration, a 
mathematician, in seeking the solu¬ 
tion of some complex problem were 
to disregard, in the course of his 
calculations, the simple principles of 
addition, multiplication, and sub¬ 
traction, his final conclusions would 
be known to be false. 



From the picture by Joie/ Tfraels.] 


Cnpyricht - Eiraub 4 Co 


'ON THE LOOK-OUT." 


Seven years ago Israels died, full of years and honour. We shall never forget our one 
personal glimpse of the wonderful little man with the keen bright eves, who In his 
seventy-eighth year retained his cunning of hand unimpaired. In his latter years his 
subjects all centred around peasant life in HoUand. He treated them with unforced 
simplicity, touched with that quality of unaffected natural sentiment which raises a 
painter's work Into great art. This Is a slight but characteristic example of his charm. 
A fisherman's wife sits on the sand-dunes with her baby, looking out to sea. Her 
anxiety is not special, but a part of the daily routine. The picture suggests to us that 
a fisherman's wife can never be whoUy free from anxiety while her man is at sea. Hence 
we see her watcliing until the well-known boat comes in sight and she knows all is well 
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In like manner, any proposals for 
the solution of national or industrial 
problems which do not proceed in 
harmony with the elementary princi¬ 
ples ol Love, Truth, and Justice, 
should be abandoned at the outset, as 
worse than useless. The Central Powers 
have soughtwelfare bv methods which 
ignore every one of these principles, 
and the results lie before us in the 
condition of Europe to-day. 


Many tasks — social, political, 
material, and moral—will confront us 
after the War. The merely material 
and financial aspects of the problem, 
when we cease to live on what we are 
borrowing, and set out to pay off our 
debts, will tax our energy and skill 
to the utmost. But if a true unity 
and harmony can be established 
amongst us, there is nothing in the 
way of social progress we may not 
hope for, and accomplish. 


When ail parties concerned seek after 
Love. Truth, and Justice, in all their 
relations one with the other, money and 
energy which are now squandered on 
labour disputes will be turned into 
more productive channels, to the 
advantage of every one concerned. 
Just as in the national sphere, the vast 
sums of money, and the enormous 
volume of human thought and energy 
which is now devoted to preparation 
for war, will be directed into con¬ 
structive instead of destructive 
channels. So in the industrial life of 
the nation, enormously improved 
methods of production will he effected 
when all the thought and energy of 
our industrial managers and workers 
are directed to the problem of how they 
may improve the service they give to 
the'public, instead of, as at present, 
considering mainly how they may se¬ 
cure an increase of their own wages or 
profits. Methods of settling industrial 
disputes by means of strife will, at the 
same time, be relegated to the scrap 
heap, as being against the common 
interest. In its place, tribunals will be 
set up in line with those which will 
be established by the nations to 
settle international disputes. In the 
past, questions regarding the rise or 
fall of wages and industrial conditions, 
have been considered merely from 
the point of view of either the 
capitalist or the worker, or both. 
But there is a third party vitally 
interested in all such matters, and 
that is the community, which pays 
the wages alike of capitalist and 
worker, and which has, therefore, the 
right to he considered in any decision 
so closely affect ing its interests. 

These Trades Tribunals should be 
composed of the most enlightened 
men in the community, chosen not 
because they belong to one class or 
the other, but because of their gifts 
of human sympathy, for their 
practical knowledge, and clear 
insight. They should be presided 
over by chairmen appointed by the 
State, who would represent the wider 
interests of the community. 


Such tribunals will certainly come 
into existence, and their awards will be 
Sovally obeyed, when it is dearly recog¬ 
nised that no dass or party has any 
true interests apart from the common 
good, and that capitalists and workers 
alike, are best promoting their own 
welfare when they are advancing the 
interests of their fellow-men. 

When this point of enlightenment 
is reached, the organisations, such 


as Employer Federations and Trade 
Unions, will centre their attention 
less on dass advantages and more on 
the public welfare. When that day 
dawns, friction between the two 
interests is bound to cease. There 
will still, of course, be differences of 
opinion on many points; but better 
methods will be discovered of finding 
a just and equitable settlement, and 
the final result will be an improve¬ 
ment in wages, in working conditions. 


and in profits generally ; lor he who 
works for the common weal, rather 
than for personal or dass advantage, 
will accomplish better work, v ill more 
quickly develop his powers, and will 
finally'achieve a corresponding im 
proven!ent in his material conditions. 


Our readers will observe that many 
illuminating ideas regarding these 
problems have found expression in 
the present number, and that they 


have been dealt with by writers 
who are in direct personal touch 
with industrial problems, and have, 
therefore, the advantage of possessing 
first-hand knowledge. 

] would refer especially to the 
very straightforward pronouncement 
of the Labour Leader, Mr. J. A. 
Seddon (Chairman of the British 
Workers’ League), who seems to 
possess a very clear idea of the 
(Continued on pa%c 6) 



I’fiiiEj tlit painting by Stephen Bagfrot In Bert.] 


[In I hr Holme Hall Gallery, Burl Sunlight. Courtesy of Lord Leverhuime. 


THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


We offer our interpretation of this powerful arid significant 
picture without the advantage ol consultation with the artist, 
our letter having failed to reach him. It seems to us that 
Mr* Dg la Bern here projects a vision of the real victor in 
Napoleon h s Russian Campaign in J&12. hitherto the greatest 
military disaster of modem history. The facts are briefly these : 
On June 24th, Napoleon entered Russian territory with 600,000 
men, after whom a further 100,000 were sent as reinforcements 
at different times. The entering into winter quarters at Moscow 
having become impossible through the burning of the city by the 
Russians, on October 10th the retreat was ordered. It was a 
contest of man with the elements, and the elements won. 
By the first week of November the horrors of a Russian winter 
liegan to be felt, ice and snow covered the barren inhospitable 
wastes through which the disheartened host struggled on ; short 
of commissariat ; boots and equipment worn out ; decimated by 
sickness and harassed by the enemy. Finally, on December 13th, 
the remnant, between 00,000 and 100,000, crossed the river 
Niemen. The rest were either prisoners, or had left their bones 


amidst the snows of the Russian plains. The Conqueror, a 
grisly figure upon a white horse, we take to be that terrible 
Russian General, General Winter. In a ghastly landscape under 
a sky of appalling bleakness, he sits supreme, crowned with 
laurel and robed in black, surveying his triumph. Around 
him in the icy blast flutter his followers the ravens, called by 
the beat of his kettledrums to the meal provided for them. 
** And 1 looked, and behold a pale horse : and his name that 
sat on him was Death, and hell followed with him; and 
power was given to him over the fourth part of the earth, to 
kill with swordj and with hunger, and with death, and 
with the beasts of the earth,” Napoleon's losses of men 
and the size of the armies engaged in his campaigns are 
both vastly surpassed in the dreadful national struggle 
which absorbs all our present thoughts and efforts. What 
sinister apocalyptic figure must be brooding to - day over 
Handers and the northern plains of France ? This picture, 
ms to us to be a parable* illustrating the folly of 
seeking to advance welfare by methods which injure others 
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Art in Primary Schools 


TN so far as Art is the expression 
of individual thought, the pencil 
and colour work done by children 
in Primary Schools may be justly 
termed Art, for the exercise of 
original thought is the predominating 
element in it. Children to-day are 
met on their own ground, and taken 
along that path on which Nature has 
planted their feet. In any decent, 
normal home a child will begin to 
draw almost as soon as he can walk, 
and certainly before he can talk 
properly. These first efforts are 
unintelligible scribbles to all but the 
child himself; he will put names to 
them, however, with full assurance. 
At three years of age, perhaps— 
certainly before school life begins— 
the scrawls take to themselves 
shapes: a man now is obviously 
divided into head, body, and legs ; 
a house becomes approximately 
square and may have chimneys: 
and these things—a man and a 
house—are the first things drawn by 
an infant simply because they are 
the first things about which he 
has definite thoughts. As the child's 
stock of ideas increases, his power of 
expression expands. Trees, animals, 
engines, aeroplanes, battleships, and 
other things come within his horizon. 
He has thoughts concerning these 
things, mental images of ihem, and 
these he describes with a supreme 
disregard for such trifles as per¬ 
spective, proportion, and colour: his 
grass may be blue, and his Little Red 
Riding Hood will probably be bigger 
than the house in which she is 
supposed to live. The drawing lesson 
in an infants’ school is an opportunity 
for the child to give expression to his 
thoughts, and he still draws first 
and best those things which are 
clearest in his mind. His house 
becomes a home—his own home— 
with door, windows, and chimneys; 
but also—and this is more important 
—with chairs and table, beds and 
pictures, the intimate accompani¬ 
ments of home. His “ man ” is at 
length clothed and gives evidence of 
being in his right mind. He will 
draw mother washing, and father 
smoking ; Old Mother Hubbard and 
Cinderella; the toys which he 
possesses and the games which he 
plays : all those things known to him 
which have impressed themselves on 
his consciousness, and with which he 
is most familiar. 

Nearly all children draw naturally, 
without tuition, without coercion; 
and the things which they draw' are 
the materialisation of the thoughts 
in their minds. Children are not 
copyists of things seen, they are 
describers of things not seen. The 
image in the mind is based on fact, 
but the image is formed uncon¬ 
sciously from the unscientific observa¬ 
tion of the fact, and the Art of the 
child has practically no reference to 
the fact, but only to the image. 
Show a child a green apple without 
a stem, and he will draw a rosy 
apple with a stem. Show' him the 
plain back of a chainless watch, and 
he will draw a watch front with 
fingers and figures, and probably a 
chain as well. The child has 
accumulated his own secret thoughts 
about these and other things. He is 
shown a watch or an apple and 
immediately there springs up in his 


mind his own thought of a watch 
or an apple, and it is this thought 
which he describes, not the particular 
object which he can see, or—to be 
more correct—at which lie is looking 
without seeing. This is the spirit 
of true Art. Mere imitation is not 
Art. In the mind of Turner the 
battered old hulk of the Temeraire 
is a thing of sp iritual splendour; 
in the mind of a child a green, 
withered and deformed apple is 
rosy and round. The result may not 
be “ true to Nature,” not a cold 
statement of historical fact, but it 
is the sincere expression of a native 


thought, and, hence, is Art. To ignore 
this natural, imaginative faculty in 
children is, indeed, a confession of 
ignorance; to crush it is a deadly sin. 

As the child grows older his eyes 
will be opened, and this quite 
apart from schools and teachers. 
Father Christmas becomes a pathetic 
recollection, and green apples become 
green—and, alasl very often sour 
also. To force open the eyes of a 
child prematurely is a serious mistake, 
wh'le to make realism ugly to the 
open vision of a child is an un¬ 
pardonable offence. The child will 
realise, in due time, that a green 
apple is hot red but he can be taught 
to see that a green apple may be 
beautiful; and, though a new image 
is formed in the mind, the image 
need not be less delightful because it 


is more correct. It is the business of 
the teacher—and the teacher ought 
to be. and very often is, an artist, 
a poet, full of discernment and fine 
sense—to show that the ugly things 
of life, though unfortunately present, 
are secondary, to compose them 
into their rightful, subordinate places, 
and to direct the sunlight of life on 
to the fairest things. In doing this 
the teacher is achieving something 
for tire child and for the State which 
no scale of salaries, be it ever so 
generous, can reach up to. 

The child has to be taught to see 
things truthfully, but at the same 
time to see things with his sense of 
beauty strengthened. The obser¬ 
vational faculty is mellowed by the 
.esthetic quality, and this end is 


attained by bringing the child into 
direct contact with beautiful things— 
flowers, leaves, fruits, feathers, shells, 
and other natural objects. The bulb, 
green sprouting, in full leaf, then in 
flower; the young leaves of early 
spring, the full, green leaves of 
summer, and the flneiv blended tints 
of autumn foliage ; the wild flowers 
of the fields and hedges ; the berries 
red against the bareness of the twigs, 
and the slender grace and modelling 
of these same twigs. Such tilings 
are drawn in school, and every penny 
spent in paints out of public money 
is an investment of the highest worth. 
Out of school the children observe 
trees and fields, sunlight and clouds, 
cottages and hedgerows, birds and 
animals, the human figure; and. in 
fact, all possible things; observe 


them, it maybe sketch them; and 
then in school describe them from 
the images produced by thoughtful 
observation. So does the child 
become a student of nature and of 
beauty in his quest for truth, and 
in all it is his own thought which 
counts. The green apple has a spot 
of window light upon it, but no two 
children see the light in just the same 
place, and every movement of the 
head alters the shape of the apple. 
There can be no dictation; the 
teacher cannot think.for the child. 
The teacher may ask “ Where do 
you see that spot of light ? ” but 
the child must answer the question— 
each child for himself; it is the only 
way if the work is to be of real 
value to the child. 

Other things are involved : per¬ 
spective and design; modelling in 
clay and in wood; but to be truly 
educative they must have this same 
foundation of individual thought 
and motive. This is Art teaching. 
The infant transferring his thought 
of a rosy apple to paper, or describing 
the doings of the Three Bears; the 
child portraying the delicate forms 
and tints of a wayside flower, 
illustrating the Battle of Hastings 
or the effect of wind upon a landscape, 
or fashioning a bowl in clay and then 
decorating it: such children are 
artists in that they are expressing, 
by their own hands, thoughts which 
have been conceived in their own 
minds. To carry on this work in the 
schools is lo satisfy the requirements 
of Nature and of Education, and to 
stimulate the esthetic spark given 
to all, (he divine light which lighteth 
every man coining into the world. 

R. E. Green. 

--- 

The Question. 

What have I done that the world should hold 
Such charms for me ? 

Is it that in dim days of old, 

When the tale of my earl er life was told, 

That I had the dross and another the gold ? 
Is it for this that the bright hours hold 
Such charms for me ? 

What have 1 done that the flowers display 
Such blooms for me ? 

Is it that in some distant day 

My hfe was bare us die cold hard day, 

That the late frost blighted my flowers of 
M ay f 

Is it for this that the flowers display 
Such blooms for me ? 

Is there some black land in the distant past 
Where the fog and sleet, and the keen East 
blast, 

Caught my shivering soul and held it fast— 
Where no one cared f 

A land of hunger and cruel night. 

With a starless sky and a keen frost’s bite, 
Where Wrong was known by the name o: 
Right, 

Through which 1 fared; 

Where 1 lived hi the silence, and atone, 

With never a sm te to hold for my own. 
Where T sought for bread, and found but a 
stone. 

Where I lived and died, and was never known, 
Or understood ? 

And is it because the scales of God 
Are just; that the back which has felt the rod 
Is soothed; that the bleeding feet that trod 
O er the path of thorns shall be eased at 
length. 

And for weakness, strength shall be given, 
And for evil, good ? 

11 must be for this there has come to me 
A light I had never honed to see, 

An azure glow on a sapphire sea; 

And music and laughter’s melody : 

It must be for this that the sweet world holds 
Such charms for me, 

Harris PHILLIPS, 



Frotn the p.iinLing by E, SalnttsonJ Jaines Blair Bequest. Courtesy of 

Manchester City Art Gallery 

SPRING. 


<r Face and figure of a child,— Vet child-simple, undefiled. 

Though too calm, you think, and tender, Frank, obedient—waiting still. 

For the childhood you would lend her. On the turnings of your will." 

The little maid with flowers io her hair, whose gentle charm recalls to us 
the poem of Elizabeth Browning from which we have quoted above, is a 
beautiful and refined type oi girlish simplicity, very good to look upon. She 
is just entering upon a new life, on the pages of which we trust she 
will score some further additions to an already we Li - established character. 
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(Ccmhnued from pag* 3 ) 

vital aspects of the whole question* 

The contribution of Mr. Cecil 
Walton is, likewise, deserving of 
careful consideration. I entirely agree 
with him concerning the hindrance 
to economic progress which is set up 
by those Trade Union restrictions 
which, aiming at class protection, 
are out of harmony with the welfare 
of the community. These will have 
to he got rid of before any shortening 
of hours, or increase of wages can 
solve the various problems involved. 
In the final outworking they are 
injurious to the Trade Unionists 


From the drawing by Edmund J. Sullivan,] 


themselves, as are all measures which 
seek the good of the part without 
considering the welfare of the whole. 

Industrial pioneers like Mr. Ford, 
who have sought to organise their 
business on the lines suggested by 
Mr. Walton, proceed by methods 
which bring about true advancement. 
Mr. Ford is only one individual 
in the industrial world, but he has 
established the conditions in his own 
works for which the Trade Unions 
are striving. He has succeeded, by 
means of improved methods of 
production and distribution, in 
providing adequate and satisfactory 
remuneration for the workers, and. 


at the same time, has obtained for 
the products of his factories a ready 
sale in every market of the world, 
by reason of their combined cheapness 
and efficiency^ 

This is a striking example of the 
creative and brotherly method of 
producing industrial progress. His 
workers do not so much work for 
him, as with him, and their united 
industrial energy is directed to the 
perfecting of methods of production 
so that increased wages and shorter 
hours come about without loss to 
the community. 

r Our readers will observe with 


[Copyright—by T $ Annual. 


special interest the contribution of 
Lord Leverhulme, who has demon¬ 
strated, in his own experience, the 
truth that individual success comes 
of self-unfoldment. and the direction 
of energy into constructive channels. 
Perhaps, more than any other 
employer in the United Kingdom, he 
has taken a broad and statesmanlike 
view of the Labour question. 

[ was particularly pleased to find 
in his present contribution an 
excellent exposition of the doctrine 
of Karma; but evidently Lord 
Leverhulme has not studied the 
bearing on that question, of the 
hypothesis of Reincarnation; for 1 
notice that, although he maintains 
that equity is the governing principle 
in human life, he does not appear 
to see that his own principle is 
violated when a child is being 
punished for its parents’ sin. It is 
true that the parents are the 
channels through which the Law of 
Karma operates, but if this is a 
world governed on the principles of 
equity and justice (as he maintains 
it is), it must follow that the 
equipment of ability—mental, moral, 
and physical—with which a child 
starts out upon life, must be the 
outworking of causes set up at some 
previous stage in its evolution. 

Apart from this misconception. 
Lord Leverhulme’s article is one 
which demands the careful study 
of all who would know how results 
come about in human life. 

A word must be added here 
with reference to the picture on 
this page. In making up my pages, 

I have passed it from pillar to 
post, without finding for it a suit¬ 
able location ; and here it is at last, 
finding “ a local habitation and a 
name ” to illustrate my own homily. 

Frankly, 1 do not admire it, 
but 1 have not been able to get 
rid of it. A careful study of the 
picture will show that the artist 
has endeavoured to portray the 
many difficulties of those who aspire 
to freedom. 

That such difficulties beset the 
aspirant, no one who has travelled 
that way will attempt to deny or 
minimise, hut 1 think Mr. Sullivan 
has brought too many of them into 
the foreground. For Dame Nature 
has not arranged matters so ill 
that we are confronted with a host 
of adversaries all attacking at once. 
She apportions them, so to speak, 
over many lives, and one adversary 
is disposed of at one stage in our 
growth and another at another. 

In his conception of the subject, 
it. will be seen that he has depicted 
the tortoise of sloth, the ape of 
vanity and envy, the scorpion of 
bitterness, the snake of deceit, and 
the lure of sensuality, as hindrances 
which have to be got rid of in the 
upward path. 

All this is quite true, but most 
of us have already obtained some 
considerable mastery over a number 
of these evils, and the energy which 
used to flow along these wasteful 
channels is now turned to more 
profitable account. 

It is, however, an arresting and 
interesting picture none the less, 
and not wholly out of place in a 
Magazine which maintains that social 
freedom and welfare cannot co-exist 
with individual self-indulgence, and its 
consequent ineptitude and slackness. 

The result of this struggle for 



"WE COME UP THROUGH MANY SLAVERIES INTO FREEDOM.” 


The* aspirant after freedom here portrayed Is evidently a 
man who has come to the knowledge of the fact that beauty 
and truth, and all that these contain, ** drop, not like 
ripened fruit, about our feet. > He is not busying himself at 
present with the correction of other people’s faults, or even 


attempting to set up a new order of society. He appears to 
have realised that he suffers more from his own weaknesses 
than he formerly imagined, and lie is devoting his present 
attention to the gettmu rid of these. Further reference to this 
in teres ling picture will be found in the accompanying column. 
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Love and Law. 


the attainment of a nobler manhood 
or womanhood as a prior condition 
of social betterment is, perhaps, 
better illustrated by Romney's more 
pleasing picture of Circe, to be found 
on another page. As is well known, 
the earlier history of Circe was not 
a very creditable one, for she took 
pleasure in turning men into swine. 
Romney has evidently depicted her 
at a later stage in her evolution, 
when the energy formerly expended 
in seeking personal pleasure, has 
been diverted into channels which 
promote the common weak Accord¬ 
ingly, he has given ns a portrait of 
a woman radiant with beauty, health, 
and happiness. 


Not only have i to thank Lord 
Leverhulme for his contribution to 
the literary pages of this issue, 
but I have also to express my 
unstinted gratitude to him, for his 
kind and courteous assistance in the 
matter of tilustrations. The beautiful 
picture on pages M and 33 of this 
number is one I have admired 
from afar off for a long time, and 
this picture, together with those on 
pages 3 and M, are from his 
beautiful collection of art treasures 
in Hulme Hall, Port Sunlight 1 did 
not take the fullest advantage, as 
I might have done, of his Lord- 
ship’s generosity, as, on visiting 
Manchester City Gallery some days 
later, 1 discovered that a Manchester 
merchant — Mr. James Blair —had 
just bequeathed a splendid private 
collection of pictures to his native 
city: and, by courtesy of the 
Manchester Arts Committee, some 
of the best of these have been 
reproduced in our present pages. 

I do not know whether some 
beneficent Deva especially interested 
itself iii my picture-choosing efforts 
this year, but whatever the cause, 
it is very remarkable that when 
almost all the best pictures in the 
Great Cities were in the cellars, 
there has been freely placed in my 
hands, a collection of art treasures 
which have certainly never been 
excelled in any previous issue. 

I must express to these two 
Merchant Princes, one of whom, 
happily, is still with us, my heartfelt 
thanks, alike for the gift and for 
the gracious and generous spirit they 
have made manifest. 

On another page it will be found 
that Captain Ransom advances the 
suggestion that there has slowly 
evolved amongst the readers of 
Bihby’s Annual a feeling of kinship 
or fellowship. 

1 do not know whether be is a 
seer, or it is due to the fact that he 
possesses a lively imagination; but 
if his impression corresponds with 
the facts—as I hope it does—and a 
little eedesia amongst our readers is 
established on the mental plane. I 
trust it will be composed of men and 
women of goodwill, of every creed, 
class, colour, and nationality, who, 
unknown to each other, will seek to 
promote in their own district, the 
spirit of true Brotherhood — a 
Brotherhood not of equals, but of 
unequals—all alike recognising the 
fundamental at-one-ment of the 
human family, and each endeavouring 
to make a definite contribution of 
his own, towards the building up 
of a social order, based on this 
fundamental fact. 


There is nothing we admire more 
than kindness, and as one of our 
contributors points out. on the last 
page, the word itself speaks of 
kin-ship. When this true recognition 
of our onemess with our fellows 
and our kinship with the whole 
human family is realised, and 
its obligations acted upon, what 
enormous progress will be made in 
all that makes for human happiness 
and welfare. Even the knowledge 
of the simple fact that each 
individual, class, or nation, has 
need of all the others, would mark 
a step in the right direction. 
There will be a still greater advance 
when the significant part played 
by orderly law in the directing 
and ordering of human life is better 
realised, 

£lt does not take a very deep 
knowledge of history to remind 


ourselves, that all wars, past and the 
present, have in reality had their 
origin in ignorance of the simple but 
fundamental truths which it is the 
aim of the present number to drive 
home to the hearts and minds of men. 
Out of all the agony and tears, the 
misery and woe, of these unhappy 
times, many of our contributors 
have drawn wise lessons, and have 
offered them freely as food for 
thought to our readers; and if 
they succeed in dispelling some of 
the prevailing miasma of ignorance 
and indifference regarding the inviol¬ 
able Laws of Nature which have to 
do with human advancement, great, 
indeed, will be their reward. 


C HRlSTiAN people generally 
object to the idea of Law in 
Religion. It seems cold, and 
harsh, and mechanical. They prefer 
to think that the Almighty, like 
ourselves, may act from impulse, 
and be moved by argument and 
appeal Yet it is because we live 
in a world ordered by law that 
we dwell in peace and security. 
A son once remarked of his father 
that though he was the most kind 
and generous of men, he never acted 
from principle. As a consequence, 
there was no trust in the home, nor 
unity in the family. 

The Divine Father always acts from 
principle. The outflow of His benevo¬ 
lence is not affected by favouritism. 


or caprice; and, therefore His 
children can trust Him unto death. 
In one notable instance, Love itself 
is declared to be a Law, the law of 
Christ, which is the law of God. 

What then are the characteristics 
of a law ? 

1. A law must be universal. 

Facts are not recognised as laws 
until they are shown to be true, 
always and everywhere. Gravitation 
is a law because it is known to 
operate, not only in the world 
around us, but in the most remote 
fields of space. It determines the 
patli of Sirius and the Pole Star, as 
strictly as the descent of a particle 
of dust in a vacant room. 


The denial that the law of love 
is universal was the tragic error 
of Germany. Treitschke, and his 
disciple Bernhardi. alleged that though 
love was supreme in private life, it 
did not apply to the state, and 
that it ought not to govern the 
relations of one country to another. 
The limiting of its application was 
a virtual denial that love was a 
law, and in consequence it ceased 
to have any commanding force. 
To this pernicious teaching may be 
traced the treachery and falsehood 
of our enemies and their cruelty 
to other nations that has horrified 
the world. Once it is affirmed that 
laws are only partial, we strip them 
of their authority and let loose the 
forces of chaos. 

This is an evil to which Theology 
must plead guilty. She has con¬ 
demned the prophets of science 
because they have endeavoured to 
bring the facts of the universe under 
general laws. She has insisted that 
exceptional occurrences were more 
significant of God than the daily and 
familiar course of His providence. 
For centuries she has made miracles 
and prophecy the chief bulwark of 
faith. The less an event has agreed 
with the ordered course of things, 
the more it was held to be Divine. 
And, as the knowledge of law has 
widened, an increasing number have 
been led to question the reality of 
religion, since it claimed to rest upon 
events outside the established order. 
They have asked themselves how 
God’s Will could be done on earth as 
it is done in Heaven, if the laws of 
Heaven and earth were not the same. 

Take, for example, the general 
teaching concerning the death of 
Christ Upon the Cross. Is that 
sublime act an exceptional and 
unique event in the world's history, 
standing alone; or is it a supreme 
manifestation of the eternal law of 
love, that may, and ought to be 
re-enacted in the life of each of us ? 

Countless volumes have been 
written upon the subject. The death 
of Christ has been declared to be 
inscrutable and mysterious, an event 
of which we can find no rational 
interpretation. Even Bishop Butler 
taught that the connection between 
Christ's death and man's salvation 
could not he explained. But that 
is not according to the teaching of 
the Master. He affirmed that His 
life and death were an example for 
us, that each of us must take up 
the Cross, and repeat His sacrifice 
in our own life. 

How much of the weakness and 
failure of Christianity are due to 
mistaken views upon this subject. 

I t is taught that Christ died instead 
of us; that He suffered that we 
might escape suffering; that He 
paid the price that we might go free. 
If this were true His death would be 
an evil and not a good. For, as Plato 
taught centuries before, to suffer for 
sins committed is part of the good. 
“ Injustice," he declared, u is a 
greater evil to him who commits it 
than to him who suffers it. yet there 
is a still greater evil than to commit 
injustice, namely, having committed 
it, not to suffer retribution for it 
For one of the offices of punishment 
is to act as a healing medicine to 
the soul." 



From the painting by Raphael.] [Copyright—Autotype Flic Art Co„ Ltd. 

MOTHER AND CHILD, 


* 4 Love is the morning and the evening star. It shines upon the babe, and sheds 
its radiance on the quiet tomb. It is the Mother of Art. inspirer of poet, patriot 
and philosopher. It is the air and light to tired souls—builder of every home, 
kindler of every fire on every hearth. It was the thst to dream of immortality. 
It fibs the world with melody—for music is the voice of love. Love is the 
magician, the enchanter that changes worthless things to joy. It is the perfume of 
that wondrous flower, the heart, and with it. earth is Heaven and we are gods. 
Thus, Elbert Hubbard aid the writer of the article on this page tell us how its 
influence may be still further extended with advantage to every one concerned. 
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The Master was not concerned 
to spare us this painful “ medicine 
of the soul.” He desired to win us 
to love by revealing its beauty and 
grandeur. He presented Himself to 
men, not as an exception, but as 
a type, and taught that the world 
could only be softened and redeemed 
by human love manifested in self- 
sacrificing service. 

11. A law carries ^authority in 
itself. 

Once it is established, its right to 
obedience is absolute. All questions 
concerning its discovery are un¬ 
important. If it conforms to the 
experience of mankind it expresses 
the Divine Mind, if not, the authority 
of an archangel would not make it 
true. When we read that righteous¬ 
ness exalteth a nation, it is claimed 
that the |utterance is inspired. But 
if history showed that nations are 
exalted by injustice and violence, no 


theory of inspiration would lead us to 
accept the written statement as true, 
it is declared that the ways of trans¬ 
gressors are hard, but if it could be 
proved that men might transgress 
with impunity, we should hold the 
written word to be false. The Bible 
speaks with authority just because 
it announces laws that are seen in 
human life, and are confirmed by 
the experience of all generations. 

When good men argue and con¬ 
tend, it is obvious that the subject 
in dispute cannot be a law of God. 
for His laws are universal, and 
carry the evidence in themselves. 
Whatever doubt may attach to 
physical laws, there can be no uncer¬ 
tainty about the spiritual. The most 
unlettered person may find in his own 
heart the authentic voice of the spirit. 

It is said of the Master that He 
spake with authority. The scribes, 


for the most part, relied upon ancient 
documents and the traditions of 
the elders. But Christ addressed the 
human heart and founded His claim 
to be heard upon the testimony of 
the inner law. He brought forward 
no arguments, offered no proofs. 
He simply appealed to an instinct 
of the soul, an inspiration, a law of 
God, and men felt it to be true, 
and that was all. 

With what grandeur does our 
great Dramatist declare the authority 
of the law of love! A merchant’s 
life was forfeited according to the 
law of Venice. He had given a bond 
and the Jew insisted upon his 
pound of flesh. His advocate asks. 

Do you confess the bond ? ” The 
merchant answers, “ I do.” She adds, 
“ Then must the Jew be merciful 1 ” 
She suggests that it is not in 
human nature to enforce the cruel 
bond, it is against the instincts of the 


heart, it simply could not be done. 
But the wretched Shylock. depraved 
by hatred and revenge, could not 
understand the Divine necessity of 
pity. He asks, “ By what compul¬ 
sion must 1 ? ” He thinks only of 
some mechanical necessity, of some 
external authority, file does not 
perceive that there is a higher law 
than that of Venice, it was his denial 
of the law of love that roused Portia 
to her sublime vision of absolute love. 
You ask “ By what compulsion ? ” 

“ The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain 
from Heaven 

Upon the earth beneath; it is 
twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes: 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest . . . 

It is enthroned in the hearts of 
Kings, 


It is an attribute to God Himself; 
And earthly power doth then 
shew likest God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice.” 

HI. The law of love can be dis¬ 
obeyed only to our own destruction. 

There is'no such thing as breaking 
a law; if it is opposed, the law breaks 
us. To resist the law of love is to 
cause all the powers of the universe 
to unite and conspire against us. 
The end is spiritual death. It begins 
with the narrowing of our life; 
then the mind is drawn in upon 
itself, vision and aspiration fail, 
and the soul finds itself friendless 
and alone, unloving and unloved. 
That is the only death to be feared, 
the death of love. 

But while love is its own 
reward, it demands time for its full 
effect to appear. This involves an 
extension of our vision beyond the 
grave. The present span of our 


existence is too short to bring into 
view the vast cycle of God’s laws. 
How often does the selfish man seem 
to prosper, and the righteous to die 
in apparent defeat 1 Thousands of 
brave men on the battlefield are 
carrying our burdens and the burdens 
of their country, amidst untold 
hardship and suffering. Yet their 
immediate reward may be to die, 
and be buried in a nameless grave. 
Are these heroes to be pitied ? Are 
they to be accounted less fortunate 
than those who have contrived to 
dwell in comfort and safety, concerned 
only to make money out of the 
nation’s distress ? Is the man who 
escapes the burden of his country 
more to be envied than he who 
carries it unto death ? 

Take one out of countless examples 
of unselfish devotion that have 
come to us from the battlefield. 


Love and Lau). " 

It was the act of a youth, a Bethnal 
Green lad. who had been fifteen 
months at the Front, and had 
not been home. Then his parents 
received a letter telling them that 
he was coming home. About the 
time he was expected this letter was 
received from him. 

■* Dear Mother, 

” You know 1 was coining home 
to see you, and ! was looking for¬ 
ward to my leave. But, Mother, 1 
found a man close by me, who was 
looking very sad. 1 asked him what 
was the matter, and he replied that 
he had a daughter who was very ill, 
and that he could not get leave. 
Mother, I am going to disappoint 
you and Dad. I went to my Com¬ 
manding Officer and asked if Bill 
could not have his leave instead of 
me. Bill is having his leave, and 1 
am staying on. I know you will be 
disappointed, but I wanted Bill to 
see his daughter.” 

A day or two afterwards, the 
Bethnal Green parents received a 
telegram informing them that their 
lad was killed in a charge. Can it 
be supposed for a moment that 
that youth was a loser through 
giving his life for another ? Would 
he not, through the sacrifice of his 
body, gain in the ennoblement of 
his soul, and enter upon the next 
life with an immeasurable increase 
of faculty and power? 

If not, there may be love in the 
universe, but there is no such thing 
as a law of love. For the law of 
love, like all other laws, cannot 
be bounded by space and time, bui 
operates through all worlds, carrying 
the soul onward from heaven to 
heaven. 

This is the only creed that really 
matters. To believe in the Law of 
Love is to have Faith, to doubt it 
is Infidelity. I may or may not 
believe in the law of Moses, or in 
the date and authorship of the 
Gospels, and yet be no worse, but 
if 1 deny the law of love, I am lost 
beyond redemption. 

H. Lefroy Yorke. 


* 


Duty. 

SLEPT : God spoke to me : in strong 
white light 

He showed me that which did my heart 
appal— 

Showed me the Happiness my hands held 
tight, 

The Duty that those hands would fain 
let fall- 

The Happiness i clasped lay on my heart, 
A dark misshapen form that gave me fear, 

While round my feet did briars and brambles 
start* 

Born of the cast-off Duty held undear. 

I woke : God gave me strength His voice 

to hear, 

To garner Wisdom from His vision blest— 

Twas Happiness l loosed,—(with sob and 
tear I) 

I clung to Duty. Wiih a heart oppress'd, 

Bui courage high, I braved the years so cold— 
f What could they yield me now my 
hopes were slain ?) 

Still faithful to the Voice, I kept my hold 
On stern-faced Duty, . . . off ring God 
my pain. 

Time sped : at length there came a day 
when I 

Made friends with Duty, found her 
stern face sweet. 

She solaced me for Happiness gone by, 
Made my life fuller, and the years more 
fleet. 

And then, by chance, I met my Happiness, 
Lodged It with Duty safely in my heart, 

And found so like thev'd grown, I do confess* 
I could not name them if they were apart. 

Gresforo Parker. 



From the drawing by Gaiming Kibg.J 
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THE LETTER HOME. 


This picture illustrates the touching and true storv told by the Alas ! he gave up more than leave. He stayed behind and feUm a 

Rev. H. Let rev Yorke on this page. We see the kind-hearted com- charge a few days later there have been many 

rade writing the letter that is to break the news to his parents of the splendid comradeship among our fightm men an 1 of 

that he has sacrificed Ids long-promised leave—the first in fifteen their unselfish devotion. If our philosophy of hfc be true, he 

months in favour of the “pat” whose need was more urgent. will have gained and not lost by this line act of self-renunciation, 
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Our Part in Reconstruction. 


W E have been living in an age 
of destruction: destruction 
on a scale hitherto undreamt 
of by the most imaginative. Millions 
of men and women have been 
spending the whole of their time 
and energy in fashioning engines of 
destruction ; and millions of men 
have been facing other millions of 
men with the immediate purpose of 
destroying each other. 

Had we not a vision of some 
great spiritual ideal to be attained 
through, or in spite of, all the 
material and physical destruction 
the picture would be too terrible to 
contemplate; but we are buoyed up 
and sustained by the hope that 
through it all the soul of the world 
will emerge free, cleansed from the 
material which has long chained it too 
close to things of earth* Already, 
therefore, we are looking beyond the 
age of destruction to the age of 
reconstruction* the building up of 
the old waste places, the attaining 
of a better future in our social, 
national and our international life* 
The formation of a “ Ministry nf 
Reconstruction" is the product 
of hope, and the expression of a 
faith in the future. The work of 
the Ministry of Reconstruction has 
already begun, and its schemes are, 
perhaps, naturally and inevitably, 
concerned with methods for the con* 
struct ton of a better social order— 
that is, the material side of life* 
The outer construction of society, 
which is a living organism, follows* 
however, the law of all organisms* 
and can only be permanently 
changed gradually and from within. 
The outer life always, sooner or later, 
conforms to the inner; and, there- 
fore, the first step in reconstruction 
is to reconstruct ourselves on lines 
which will correspond to the improved 
social condition which we desire to 
set up* The outer changes we may 
make, may turn out well or ill, but 
the results will alw r ays conform to 
our inner life* 

When we contemplate the mar¬ 
vellous “ progress ** which has been 
made in so many directions during 
the last century or so, we are tempted 
to ask why, in the midst of it all. 
man himself has nude so small an 
advance* If a man in the reign of 
George 111 could have placed himself 
upon an eminence of time, and from 
that vantage-ground could have 
surveyed all the progress which was 
to he made between his own time 
and this present year of grace, he 
would have seen an age of gigantic 
changes of scientific and mechanical 
discoveries in every direction, of the 
mastery of Natures powers, so that 
the productive power of labour is 
increased some two-hundred fold* 
In that comparatively brief period of 
the world's history men have been 
brought closer together by speed and 
facility in travel; and, at the end 
of the age, by means of electricity* 
they are able to transmit their 
thoughts to the other end of the 
world in not many more seconds 
than it took months to transmit 
them one hundred and fifty years ago. 
And our Georgian ancestor, looking 
forward upon all this, might well 
have been tempted to conclude that 
all such progress would inevitably 
entail the abolition of poverty, the 
lightening of toil, the affording ot 


ample leisure for the cultivation of 
the higher faculties* the advancement 
of understanding between nations, 
and, in short, the federation of 
mankind upon a basis of goodwill and 
mutual helpfulness. As a matter of 
fact, looking at it backwards from 
this end, we see that it has done 
none of these things save in such a 
minor degree as to be inappreciable. 
Society has not been reconstituted by 
the great scientific and mechanical dis¬ 
coveries of “ the age of invention ,J ; 
on the contrary, at the end of this 
age all the skill and industry of the 
accumulated past are concentrated 
in the weapons of destruction, by 
which war has become more horrible 
and remorseless than ever before. 

Perhaps in no country has the 
advance in these things been so great 
as in Germany; but (so far as we 
can judge our neighbours whilst we 
are at war with them) it appears that 


in Germany the ethical advance has 
been the least of all the great 
European nations. It Is because 
scientific and material advance has 
been so great, and, at the same time, 
so uncontrolled by any corresponding 
moral advance, that disaster has 
come upon the world now. 

It is simply the working out of 
an inevitable law of the universe: 
and we see it in every direction, and 
not least in our communal life as 
a nation. Patriotism is a very noble 
thing, a natural instinct of a very 
high order morally; but, based upon 
a material foundation of aggrandise¬ 
ment and exclusiveness, it becomes 
little better than (to use Dr* Johnson’s 
dictum) 41 the last refuge of the 
scoundrel” That is the trouble with 
Germany; a trouble from which all 
the world is suffering. There we find 


a very intense national patriotism; 
an exclusive selfish patriotism, the 
very selfishness of which is taught 
and accepted as a virtue, and is 
now working out its ow r n Nemesis. 
But in our own social life the same 
spirit manifests itself, and here 
also it brings with it strife and loss, 
not to one class only, but to all 
Unless we turn our thoughts away 
from seeking personal or class or 
national advantages, regardless of 
the good of others, the forces of 
destruction will one day overtake 
us, even as they are now overtaking 
the German nation* If caste is to 
prevail and society to be based on 
a foundation of birth and wealth 
and opportunity, real progress is 
impossible; if business is to concern 
itself with economic laws alone* 
and a great gulf to be kept 
unbridged between master ” and 
44 man,” the future will continue to 
belong to the forces of destruction. 
And it all works down* in the end, 
to the personal factor; for the unit 


of the world, of the nation, of society, 
is man. Each man and woman has 
in his or her keeping the state of 
which he or she is a part; and 
the character of a state is the sum 
total of the characters of those 
who compose it* What we are 
going to make of the new age which 
is opening out before us, therefore, 
depends upon what we are, and the 
attitude of mind we hear towards 
each other, and the contribution we 
each of us bring to the reconstructive 
forces. 

It falls to each of us, then, 
to look to the foundations now. 
Great problems of every kind will 
call for early solution, if the world is 
to be made ‘‘safe for democracy,” 
and the solution in all these directions 
is entirely dependent on the spirit 
in which the problems are tackled. 


The citizen spirit is the opposite nf 
all personal and class selfishness ; it 
is a real love for the things which 
are not diminished by being shared, 
such as truth and beauty and liberty. 
There we have the kernel of the 
whole matter: the best things of 
life, the only things worth striving 
for and dying for, the real things of 
life, so far from being diminished by 
being shared, are increased in the 
very process: holding them w-e lose 
them; and giving them away, we 
retain them for ever. For it is an 
eternal immutable principle which 
finds application in every sphere of 
life, international, national social 
and personal, that of the best things, 
the more we give the more we have. 
And it is the spirit of giving in 
that sense which must animate 
all our efforts to bring about better 
conditions of life. 

Thus, in whatever direction we 
consider reconstruction* we are back 
at the foundation of all moral and 
religious teaching—Charity (in the 
old-fashioned all inclusive sense of the 
word) as the centre of all good life* 
We sometimes sniff rather impatiently 
at that term because, by our too 
flippant use of It, we have limited 
its meaning, it suggests too often a 
lack of robustness, a sentimentality, 
an unsubstantial element in life* 
But the word has really no element 
of weakness in it* It embraces much 
more than passion, kindness, and 
sympathy, and pity, and patience. 
It includes courage, and unselfishness, 
and tolerance, and understanding; 
and, embracing all these, it is really 
the strongest w r ord in our language. 
It is, in fact, another name for 
character* And it is upon character 
in this sense that we must base all 
our reconstruction* Only thus will 
we escape .those flaws which have 
wrecked so many schemes. 

All our social and international 
ills can be traced to the material 
foundations which men have allowed 
themselves to lay in place of “ the 
things of the Spirit.” Greed, hatred, 
selfishness, uncharitableness (which is 
the negative of love), are responsible 
for all the class distinctions and 
castes of the world. The exploitation 
of labour by unscrupulous capitalists 
which has marred our economic 
history; the tyranny of labour, which 
has resulted too often in the giving of 
poor work where honesty demanded 
the best; the filthy slums, the glaring 
temptations of the liquor taverns, 
and the consequent poverty and 
misery and crime around us; the 
greed of nations, the international 
suspicions deliberately engendered 
and fostered; the tone and temper 
of so much of our civilisation; the 
cruelties, intolerance, and bitterness 
which stain the history of religious 
organisationss all these arise out of 
lack of sympathy, which alone can 
give understanding* 

The present situation constitutes a 
challenge to each of us to fashion 
the new conditions around us by 
the best within us; it is a call to 
the cleansing of our patriotism by the 
simple act of cleansing ourselves of 
personal greed and selfish ambition 
so that the moral man, the complete 
man, may no longer give way to the 
material man, the man of limited 
purpose, but may hold in sway and 
bend to his will all the knowledge 
and power which is laid at his feet 
for the benefit of mankind. 

S. R, Donns. 
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A rising young Lawyer and Lay Preacher who makes his first bow to 
Bibby's Annual readers on this page. 
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“Thou Shalt Love.” 


N OT' long ago a woman was 
charged before a bench of 
magistrates with wasting half 
a loaf of bread. Said she, in her 
defence : “ l paid for the bread ; 
it was my own, and 1 can do what 
I like with my own.” She was 
punished, and every one agrees that 
she ought to be punished. Yet her 
argument is rife in life. The War 
has worked a marvel if it has taught 
mankind that “ a man cannot do 
what he likes with his own.” Or, to 
put the same thing otherwise, the 
War has startled men into the 
discovery that bargain fails as a 
method of " running v the world. 
Historically, three great methods of 
“ running ” human life may be 
distinguished. Their behests are 
‘‘Thou shalt grab,” “Thou shall 
bargain,” “ Thou shall love,” The 
first is still practised, or there were 
no Prussianism, but it is " in its 
last ditch ” as a theory, if not as a 
practice. The favourite principle 
to-day is ** Thou shalt bargain.” 
Many suppose that the world stands 
upon it. Theories of economics have 
been framed to expound it. Now, 
on a sudden, the pinch of war reveals 
its insufficiency. Nor is this really 
exceptional, it is impossible to 
" run ” the world that God has 
made by bargain. 

Take the woman’s loaf of bread. 
She paid fourpence-halfpenny for it. 
and now the economist says that it 
is tier’s. He will explain, moreover, 
that such and such a fraction of the 
fourpence-halfpemiy goes to the 
shopkeeper, such a fraction to the 
baker, such another to the miller, 
a fourth to the farmer, a fifth to the 
labourer, a sixth to the landlord— 
and on and on until the owner of 
fourpence - halfpenny feels himself 
quite a miracle-worker. This cut- 
and-dried explanation looks all so 
plain and true. So now, having 
paid all her just debts, cannot she 
forsooth do what she likes with her 
own ? 

But let us follow the loaf further. 
It is made of wheat. Wheat more 
and more tends to be the food of the 
white man’s world. Whence did it 
come ? Who first learnt to cultivate 
this food-laden plant and taught his 
knowledge to other men ? The 
historian traces wheat back and back 
and back until he reaches the 
time where history began, and 
witnesses “ 1 do not know whence 
it came : at my beginning of things 
it was there already 1 ” The anthro¬ 
pologist, peeping and peering into 
pre-historic times, takes up the task, 
and gives a hesitating guess. 44 1 
think,” he says, 41 that we owe wheat 
as a cultivated plant to theTotemist.” 
“ The Totemist ? ” says the woman 
in the dock; “ I do not know what 
you mean. It sounds very learned 
and uninteresting.” TheTotemist, in 
his “ superstitious ” way, used to 
identify his tribe with something in 
nature “animal, or plant—and each 
tribe, while it occasionally devoured 
its Totem, usually guarded its life 
and growth. And one tribe, in its 
forlorn ignorance, betook itself to 
the wild form of wheat for Totem, 
and through many generations tended 
its growth, and with the tending it 
enriched and enriched, and now the 
dead Totemist stretches his hand 


day by day across every white man’s 
board and says, “ Here is your daily 
bread,” What pay does he get ? 
The people who will do nothing for 
posterity because posterity has done 
nothing for them should remember 
what the Totemist did for his 
posterity. 

Of course, the economist will 
try to say that he got his pay 
in the slightly more precious grain 
of his garden, but all the millionaires 
of America could not properly pay 
him! The magistrates said to the 
woman: “You cannot carry on a 
world by bargain, You have for¬ 
gotten the Totemist, You have 
committed the crime of waste against 
mankind. We fine you five pounds! ” 
They said, as nearly as mere law 
can say: “You must carry on the 
world by love. If you did not need 
the loaf for which you had paid, 
you should have given it to someone 


Pi'ioj tip by Albert Moore.} 


who did need it. Thou shalt love.” 
And in this, of course, there is nothing 
that is true only when men are at war. 

But leave the past and consider 
only the present. How did the corn 


come to England to-make the loa 
for it was probably grown beyond the 
seas ? It came, of course, in a ship, 
and certain “ common ” sailors sailed 
the ship, and they sailed it past the 
submarine and the mine and torpedo. 
They took their lives in their hands 
that we might eat. “ Oh I ” says 
the economist, “ but they are paid 
wages! ” Wages for what ? Wages 
to die ? I think rather of David’s 
cry, as he poured out unto God the 
water that his three “ mighty men ” 
had brought him from the Well of 
Bethlehem what time the Philistines 
encamped about it: “ Is not this 
the blood of men ? ” “ I have paid 
for it,” she said 1 Paid for it! 
it is impossible to “ run ” God’s 
world by bargain. It “ works ” only 
for a part of life. Call in another 
principle—” Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

But man does “ not live by bread 
alone.” Just now we live by 
patriotism. For years the State 
meant little more to many than that 
there was a policeman in the streets 


[James Bteir Bequest. Courtesy of 
Manchester City Art Gallery, 


to frighten thieves, and a tax-gatherer 
at the door to see that he was paid 
for doing it. The “ National Anthem ” 
was just a conventional way of telling 
a company of Englishmen to go 
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home. But there was something else 
all the time, asleep but alive, and the 
War has awakened it. The khaki 
millions go to fight, not just to pay 
a policeman, not just to keep a 
certain stretch of soil inviolate; 
they fight for “ England ” and all 
that “ England ” means. What does 
it mean ? A certain old fellow called 
Stephen Langton added to the wealth 
of its meaning, and a certain yeoman 
called John Hampden, and a certain 
seaman called Nelson. What now, 
economist ? Did Nelson get the 
price of Trafalgar in cash ? How will 
you higgle about pence with the 
dead ? Or how will you pay 
the heroes that fight the mud and 
the German in Flanders for love of 
England this night ? They get so 
many shillings a week right enough— 
but 'is it for this that they fight f 
They fight because they love—love 
England, love you, love me. And 
God made them so. The fact is that 
bargain is only a makeshift to meet 
some of the emergencies of a world 
in which men as yet have learnt only 
imperfectly to love. We must use 
bargain “to go on with.” But do 
not elevate it into the principle of 
lifel Already the true principle is 
at work, and some day it shall rule 
everywhere, and it is this: 11 Thou 
shalt love.” 

Or try a hymn-book. It cost a 
shining, perhaps. The economist will 
dissect it for you—so much to the 
bookseller, so much to the printer, 
so much to the binder, so much to the 
publisher, and so on and on. He has 
his fraction, too, for every writer of 
the thousand hymns. But look back 
about a century and a half. There is 
a man sitting at a desk writing 
hurriedly. There, he has done 1 
Presently a few more gather in the 
room, and they begin to sing, and 
every now and then one or other 
looks at the man who was writing, 
wondering whether he has anything 
new for to-night. Presently he draws 
the piece of paper out of his pocket, 
and they listen and sing. What is it ? 
“ Jesu I Lover of my soul 1 ” “ Well, 
1 suppose they paid the man who 
wrote it,” says the economist. 
“ Then, 0 economist, you. know 
little about the early Methodists 1 ” 
it was a free gift the first time it 
was sung, and it is a free gift still. 
What fraction of your shilling for 
Charles Wesley ? In your home 
last Sunday night you all gathered 
round the fire and sang. Then 
a child said, “ Let’s have * Jesu, 
Lover,’ ” and out the old song 
throbbed. Pay for that ? But stay, 
you were not all there—the eldest 
son was missing. He was amid a 
khaki crowd gathered in huts on the 
fighting front, expecting to go into 
action to-morrow. The “ padre ” 
asked : “ What shall we sing now, 
lads ? ” “ Number so-and-so. sir.” 

c aid your boy. Listen : 

** While the tempest still is high. 

Hide me, 0 my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storm of life is past J 

Pay ? Yet there is something more. 
Who gave Charles Wesley the genius 
to write ? Whence came the theme 
of his song? “Pass the years 
between ” and see the Saviour of whom 
he sang. Come unto the place where 
there is a cross! Who can speak 
Of payment there ? Calvary has 
no economics. The world can only 
he " run ” in one way—" Thou 
riinlt love,” 

C Ryder Smith 


AN IDYLL, 

During the greater part of his career, Albert Moore advisedly suppressed all emotional 
quality and personal feeling in his art. He painted form for form's sake, without 
subject, without emotion, without dramatic incident or incidental motive. His sense 
of beauty was infallible* He painted draperies, we are told, because they ace 
more beautiful than modern dress ; he painted women because in their faces and 
figures beauty shows more plainly than In any other created thing ; he painted faces 
without emotion because emotion distorts the features and destroys beauty of form. 
He maintained a high aesthetic creed. Nothing In his work is left to chance, nothing 
Is due to the impulse of the moment, nor to any half-considered suggestion ; everything 
has been eliminated that might Interfere with his ideal, or distract attention from its 
essential principles. But at the last he slightly relaxed this self-imposed restraint. 
An Idyll" h the very last picture ho sent to the Royal Academy, and it 
treats of a situation of distinct episodical interest. It is a lovers' quarrel. Very 
gently and tenderly the actions and gestures of the splendid young lovers exhale 
a fragrant sentiment ; a suggestion of reconciliation sweetly and lovingly sought, 
of lorgtveness—that syllable of the Eternal'^ lanpuage—about to be generously given. 
The beauty of the Illy suffers no reduction by its perfume, nor does our picture 
by Its sentiment. After all, the subject is but the artist's mechanism to get beautiful 
people into beautiful positions. The one important tiling is the decorative aspect, the 
faultless grace of arrangement of the superb pair; and the colour scheme, so Inimitable 
In Its chromatic balance and brilliant delicacy, In which he has placed them. These 
all combine to make the picture, as Mr* Baldry has said, loveliness materialised. 
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knowledge is as nothing compared 
with the opportunity to love . They 
do not necessarily seek to understand 
the mysteries of life and Nature. 
For them it is life to give, and 
giving, lose themselves in another 
whom they love- The splendours 
of this Way make it very dear to the 
hearts of men, and many are the souls 
who make it theirs. In the lower 
reaches such a soul may often err in 
foolishness, in sentimentality; but in 
the higher Way that Love-nature be¬ 
comes a thing of glory and beauty urn 
paralleled. He it is who one day 
becomes the Lover and Saviour of 
men, the Saint who by love loses all 
sense of distinction and exclusive¬ 
ness. attracting all to the Mother- 
heart of the Divine Love radiating 
through him, a Prince of Peace. 

Yet again there is the great 
Pathway of Power, the “ skill in 
action ” of the Indian scriptures. 
To those who shah tread this Way, 
to do is the great aim of life. Thought 
and feeling which are not embodied 
in immediate action and purpose to 
them are utterly unreal To make 
to organise, to create, build into 
visible form despite all obstacles, 
very greatly to achieve, this is the 
great Ideal which inspires the 
Warrior souls of this way of life. 
They are pre-eminently the " Happy 
Warriors,” Reality growing ever 
nearer to them in the increasing 
power to do and to achieve. In lower 
stages showing as dominating, fussy 
characters, these people become in 
later times born leaders of men. 
heroic captains, statesmen, kin^s of 
splendid worth. 

Thus, as we tread one or other 
of the paths, do we all rise on “ step 
ping stones of our dead selves to 
higher things,” and though the way 
of that treading may be seemingly 
different, the goal is one and in¬ 
divisible. Within the Hero lives the 
Saint, and also the Philosopher 
His will to perform brings him 
Wisdom by experience, his strength 
of service widening power to love. 

So also with the Saint, the Sage 
The very power of Love brings 
strength for service, and ultimately 
understanding of the deepest mys¬ 
teries in life. And the love of 
knowledge leads to the highest service 
and to the understanding which is 
love. Who acts for Cod will know 
and love Him too. He whose 
love exalts Him finds wisdom and 
power flowing towards bis feet. Who 
seeks to know, will find love born of 
knowledge and of wonder, and power 
therefrom to save and heal and lead. 

“ One with God,” the perfect man 
through whom now Divinity eternally 
shines, was once a Sage, a Saint and 
Hero amongst men, and has now 
become for them the perfect channel 
of Gods Wisdom, Love, and Power, 
leading, blessing, teaching. 

So all the ways of the soul lead 
unto God, and all the ways exist 
within each soul. Which way we 
choose depends upon our inherent 
selves, our circumstances, environ 
nient, outlook upon life. But as we 
tread one, so do we walk the 
others too, only the ideal of that one 
holds the greater compelling magic 
for us. And musing thus upon the 
mystic ways of the soul we realise 
that another’s way is not of 
necessity our way, and that true and 
beautiful is the saying that “ the 
ways to God are as many as the souls 
of men.” Clara M Codd, 


The Three Paths. 


T HE oldest scriptures in the 
world—the Indian—say that 
there are three great ways 
whereby man reaches union with 
God. All the world travels towards 
that final consummation, knowingly 
or unknowingly, and the great 
process of evolution is but God’s 
way of bringing back through the 
ages the soul of man to Himself. 
' We were created for Thee,” cries 
the Christian Saint Augustine, “ and 
our souls are restless until they find 
rest in Thee.” According to a man’s 
temperament will be the method of 
his journeying, and life after life 
will show forth; this fundamental 
bias, until lost in the mystic heights 


of the last stages, the three great 
Paths merge into one, and the man 
is for ever stabiished in the glory 
of conscious eternal life. 

Astrologers are familiar with the 
idea of seven underlying tempera¬ 
ments, to one of which every 
human soul belongs. But beyond 
the seven lies the yet simpler, more 
fundamental classification of three. 
And these three are related to that 
three-fold activity in man which 
is destined one day to reflect in 
perfect purity the threefold aspect of 
the one Divine Life in manifestation, 
which is Wisdom, Love and Power. 
Thinking, feeling, acting, life after 
life we learn to express that great 


Reality more truly; and according 
to whichever aspect of life appeals 
to our innermost soul most surely, 
so shall we view life and the 
universe and walk therein to God. 

There are some to whom the Ideal 
of knowledge appears most shlningly. 
To know , this constitutes the highest 
power of life. Wisdom, secret know¬ 
ledge attracts their energies with 
irresistible sway. Such a man, in 
the first stages of the Way, is one of 
inevitably enquiring mind. Sensa¬ 
tion, action, although fully also part 
of himself, are subsidiary and 
secondary. He seeks to know 
before acting, to understand before 
giving himself in love, aspiring to 
rise by means of thought and 
study. Such a one becomes later the 
Sage, the Wise one, the Counsellor. 

There are others to whom 


In the above picture, Gunning King has aptly Illustrated 
]q ^symbolical manner the threefold division In man's nature \ 
mind, heart, and bodily activity ; and the Way of the Soul 
according to which factor predominates in the personal 
make-up The student mind is portrayed as seeking to 
explore and understand the mysteries of Nature, to gather 
wisdom from the accumulated experience of the past. Beside 


hi m kneels the Mother-heart, whose paramount instinct l> 
to bless and save and love, finding truest life in the 
expansion of devotion to the welfare oi others. At the back 
of the picture rides the Warrior soul, whose ends in life are splendid 
achievement, in whose heart the “lust of batUe " against evil in 
bimseii and abroad gives zest to tireless activity. The way of 
the treading is different, but the goal is one. as Miss Codd points out 


From the paintm* b> (miming King.] 


THE THREE PATHS. 
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Socialism, or Equality 
and Equity. 


O NE of the most dearly 
defined of our human 
aspirations is a desire for 
equality. It is upon this yearning 
of humanity for equality that 
the Socialist, the Anarchist, and the 
Bolshevist found their hopes for 
the realisation of their ideals as to the 
re-organisation of Society. 

But they are following a mirage of 
the desert—a will-o'-the-wisp—that 
can only lead them into a waterless, 
barren land, where hunger and famine 
are the constant accompaniment of 
life, or into a quaking bog where 
mankind would sink into slime and 
ooze and death. 

For, let it be noted that this 
yearning for equality is never 
coupled with any basis of equity. 
It is a desire for an equality that 
would divide the wealth of others 
amongst those who consider that 
such division would bring gain—not 
loss—to themselves. 

The Trade Unionist, Artisan, 
Socialist, desires to share with Ills 
employer, but will not agree that his 
labourer should share with himself, 
nor even receive the same rate of 
wages as himself. His interpretation 
of Equality is that he should say to 
his employer,1 am equal with you," 
but not that he should also say in 
equity to his labourer, <L You are equal 
with me.” When the Socialist wears 
khaki he has to accept the gradations 
of rank and pay that follow from 
Private to Corporal, from Sergeant 
to Lieutenant, from Captain to 
Colonel, and so on up to Field Marshal, 
but in industries the Socialist claims 
equality with all above him, whilst 
denying equality to all others 
beneath him. We all wear khaki 
throughout our lives, invisible to 
all eyes but our own, but our own 
conscience sees our uniform and we 
appoint ourselves to our own rank 
and no man chooses for us. 

The basis of all social conditions 
and advancement is the law of 
service to others, and in this only 
can we realise equality and equity 
with both the man above and the 
man below us. The earliest manifesta¬ 
tion of selection amongst most 
primitive men was that they chose 
as their King and Ruler the man 
most distinguished by prowess in 
defending them from their enemies, 
and right down to the present day 
Kings are looked up to to serve 
their peoples. When Kings cease to 
make service to their peoples their 
title to Kingship, and demand 
instead service from their peoples, 
that moment Kings have themselves 
signed their own abdication. Neither 
King nor Priest, nor politician, nor 
people, nor capitalist, nor employer, 
nor employee worker who has 
ceased to serve can survive, and no 
Socialist cure-all ” can produce 
equality in value or fruits of service 
until our Creator sends us into this 
world all equal in health, strength, 
energy and ability. There will always 
be gradation of rank of service 
from King to peasant, from Field 
Marshal to Private, from Admiral 
to Jack Tar. Equally by service 
and by service alone in Business, 
Science or Art. come gradations in 
rank and advancement 


Gigantic combinations, whether 
called Trade Unions, or Trusts, of 
Labour or Capital, which are solely 
concerned with their own selfish, 
narrow aims and ideals cannot succeed 
or continue any more than a one¬ 
winged bird can fly. Their continuance 
depends on their fulfilling the eternal 
law of service. That great truth is as 
immutable as the law of gravitation, 
and service means, to work for and 
to serve others. It does not mean 
“ Ca ? canny ” by a “ Trade Unionist,” 
or slackness and competition dodging 
by the Employer Combine; nor 
does service for others mean 
overstrain or work beyond limits of 


continuance in frenzied competition 
with fellow man- that is War not 
Service. The Employer Capitalist or 
Employee Worker, or Socialist, or 
Anarchist, who thinks only of 
Equality, and ignores the Equity 
of service, will stand no chance 
of survival under modern social 
conditions of life. Life is a game that 
must he played with scrupulous 
fairness. The outstanding law of life 
is service to others and just and equal 
rights and liberties for all. Life will 
not surrender a bishop for a knight, 
nor a queen for a rook. However 
alert we may be we shall never catch 
Equity napping in that way. 


Either by ourselves directly or 
by our fathers, or forefathers, the 
corresponding service must have been 
rendered. We can inherit good 
health or ill-health, strength or 
weakness, strong mentality or feeble¬ 
mindedness, energy or slackness, 
application or inertia, with their 
corresponding rewards or punish¬ 
ments “to the third or fourth 
generation of those that serve.” 
No typewriter or calculating machine 
more correctly records the key we 
ourselves or our ancestors have 
struck than does Life record our 
service, he it high or low, noble 
or mean. Equity is depicted as 
silent but scrupulously just and 
pitiless. Nature or Equity—call it 
what we will—knows no pity. The 
game of life is difficult and our 
antagonist, Equity, is wary and adept, 
but victory always rests with the 


man whose life conforms most success¬ 
fully to the rules of service. Equity 
or Nature is always more than 
willing to be checkmated by the man 
of boldness who brings courage and 
efficiency and noble service to the 
game. And equally true it is that 
Equity will exact the fullest price 
for every false move and for every 
error and blunder of ourselves or of 
our forefathers. Nature or Equity- 
call it what we will—is absolutely 
infallible, Judas thought to sell his 
Lord for thirty pieces of silver and 
make a profit on the deal. But he 
only sold himself and brought about 
his own suicide. Cain sought his 


own happiness by killing Abel, but 
he only achieved his own misery 
and undoing. And these truths are 
written large through all the pages 
of History. All down the echoing 
vaults of time there comes only 
one recorded note as the basis of 
success and that note is—service to 
others. 

It is quite out of the power of any 
one of us to escape from our ego any 
more than we can escape from our 
own shadow in an open field on a 
sunny day. Our ego is the central 
force of our very life and being, and 
consequently we are all by nature 
individualists and not socialists. We 
are all egoists just as surely as snow 
is white and coal is black. All show 
is not alike in whiteness, but all 
snow is white. All coal is not alike 
in blackness, but all coal is black. 
And so we may each of us differ 
individually, but we are all egoists— 
we cannot avoid being so if we would 
and we would not if we could. 
But rich or poor, high born or low 
bred, saint or sinner, peer or peasant, 
philosopher or fool, wolfish or 
lamb-like, bold or timid, courageous 
or cowardly, we are all egoists. 

Even whole nations are egoists. 
The Germanic nation are egoists in 
their ideals ofMitt el Europe ,s and 
world domination. Great Britain. 
France, Italy, United States, and 
their Allies are egoists in opposing 
this Germanic Ideal. All our best 
Heroes, Statesmen and Citizens have 
been egoists, and believing in 
themselves have worked for human 
happiness, have saved mankind from 
disaster, or have deluged the world 
with blood, suffering, hardships 
and misery according to their 
ideals and ideals of their ego, 
Lincoln, Washington. Cromwell, Pitt, 
Wellington, Nelson, Napoleon. Gesar, 
and Alexander were all egoists of 
different ideas and ideals. An ignoble 
idea of self, a weak, feeble egoism 
is the root of all evil more surely 
than any other cause. 

As is the compensating balance 
to the watch, or the safety valve to 
the boiler, so is the power of self- 
criticism and self-valuation to our ego. 
The power of self-criticism must 
he as true and exact as a beam 
scale with just balances founded on 
accurate self-knowledge. It is when 
our ego is self judged by the power 
of self-criticism that it leads us to 
power and dominance over all the 
forces which oppose our aims and 
ideals. We can only fulfil our full 
and useful service when we have 
impartially subjected our ego to the 
searchlight of self-criticism. 

The unique attribute of the success¬ 
ful man, who does accomplish results 
as compared with the mere dreamer, 
is this power of self - criticism. 
The great power of an ideal is not 
so much in the ideal but in the 
balanced egoism of the idealist. 
If he be a true egoist then he 
possesses the inward strength to 
realise his ideal. Without this 
inward force of the egoist the ideal 
will never progress beyond a dream. 

The world owes its position and 
advancement to-day not to self - 
distrust and self - effacement, but 
to the self-centred individualists, 
well - balanced egoists who, with 
confidence in themselves and faith 
in their ideals, have dared and 
done all for their realisation and 
achievement. It has been said 
that the British are a nation of 
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THE SONG OF THE CORN. 

The rustic life of thrir country inspired some of the best Fiench artists o t the last 
century, and it is a life from which—even before the War—t he primitive ness and 
simplicity were already departing before the advance of education, railways, and 
the introduction of scientific agriculture. Here is a charming group of French 
“ land-girls 51 returning from their work in the harvest field. Though +he work is hard 
it is healthy, and our observation of “land-girls” leads us to conclude that, though 
often tired, they are always merry and bright, and in the pink of physical fitness. 
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shopkeepers ; that the Americans are 
thinking only of the dollars; and 
Bismarck had a saying that Germany 
was a nation of servants. Her 
soldiers are drilled units ot humanity. 
Her workmen are dragooned into 
Service, but they are consequently as 
rank and tile, not equal in ego to 
the rank and file of other races. 
They lack the ego of individualism 
and its power of initiative. 

We are egoists because we are 
human We serve with our ego the 
happiness of others because we are 
divine as well as human. It is 
the Divine in us that triumphs 
always and ever; it is the base in 
our ego that lowers and destroys us. 
But through It all our ego is to each 
of us what the sun is in Nature, and 
we can no more triumph without 
our ego than Nature can produce 
food and flowers without the central 
radiance and power of the sun. 

But whatever we call ourselves— 
Individualist, Socialist, or Anarchist 
—we cannot escape by adoption of 
any name or badge, the obligation 
laid upon us of service for others. 
That must be our highest ideal and 
the goal to which we travel in our 
national and persona! aims and 
ambitions. And let us consider the 
joy of ideals founded on service to 
others. First, there is the joy of 
the ideal itself, the inspiration. 
Then our aspiration to achieve that 
ideal. Then the joy of tireless and 
ceaseless application to overcome all 
obstacles and difficulties, and lastly, 
the final joy of realisation. 

But we so often fix our attention 
too much on the goal of our ideals 
rather than on the best methods to 
adopt to make sure of reaching that 
goal. The point is not how high we 
can climb, or how far we can travel 
each day, or year, or life-time, to 
reach our goab but to see that our 
methods are true and right for our¬ 
selves and posterity. If we are to 
concentrate solely on our ideals and 
not equally concentrate on methods 
that will stand the test of all condi 
tions of time, then we are no more 
likely to reach the summit than 
would an Alpine Climber, who with 
eyes fixed on mountain peaks ignored 
ravines, precipices, rivers and glaciers, 
he had to traverse and overcome. 

The Socialist would look to attain 
a higher state of civilisation by the 
giving of all power to Governments. 
The Anarchist would hope to attain 
the same ends by the denial of any 
power to Governments. There have 
always been two types of Govern¬ 
ment — one nearest to Socialistic 
ideals, and the other nearest tn 
individualistic ideals, but there is no 
record of social life in communities 
without Governments. From the 
days of ancient Egypt and ancient 
Rome there have been Governments 
that pauperised the people: that 
gave doles for a cheap loaf; doles 
for house-building that the workman 
might pay less for his bread and less 
rent for his house than he had 
received for his labour as the 
cost of their production. This type 
of Government is considered bv 
Socialists to be the protector and 
guardian of the people, and is said 
to live and exist for the people. 
The other type of Government gives 
no doles for cheap bread or cheap 
houses. It believes that the indivb 
dual should be a freeman and 
self-supporting. It concentrates on 
Justice and Equity and equal rights 


for all, favouritism or pauperising 
for none. This Government is proud 
of its reputation that its policy 
is to encourage the people to live 
for themselves. 

Every act of the Socialistic 
Government makes each man's penny 
—the penny of those who receive 
Government doles equally with the 
penny of all others—worth less 
than one penny. Every act of the 
I ndividualistic Government makes 
each man’s penny worth more than 
one penny in the comfort, health and 
happiness it places within his reach. 

Reward must be linked to effort, 
and without effort there can be no 
reward. It is only when we play the 
game of life, not on the basis of asking 
and looking for doles and grants 
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from Governments, not on the basis 
of “ Ca’ canny ” or cunning, but on 
the basis of whole-hearted service for 
others, that we can reach the sublime 
heights for ourselves and make it 
the easier lor all others to reach 
there and to attain to a ful] and 
complete life of happiness. 

Who can set a limit on the 
influence of a human being for good 
or ill ? But we are poor and feeble 
whatever may he our wealth or 
health, if we lack the leisure to 
satisfy healthy wants of mind and 


soul as well as of muscle and body. 
Material, individual and national 
progress is inseparably interlocked 
with the progress and development 
of men, women and children as 
individuals. We have seen in 
Russia the collapse of hopes for 
betterment founded on the fallacies 
of Socialistic theories. We are a 
democratic nation living under the 
test and most sane and stable 
form of Government the world 
has ever known—a Constitutional 
Monarchy—and it would be nothing 
less than a scandal if we, a Demo¬ 
cratic nation and Empire, could 
organise successfully for War ai 
short notice, as we have done, and 
could not equally successfully and 
rapidly organise for Peace. 
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There is a saying amongst sailors 
that if the Wind were always 
South-west by West then children 
might take ships to sea. But 
we British with our brave Allies 
have for over four long years on 
individualistic, democratic principles, 
successfully weathered the tornado 
hurricane of this present World War, 
and surely we can successfully navi¬ 
gate in the calmer winds of Peace. 
Our only Ally that has dropped 
out has been the Ally misled by 
Socialistic fallacies, hut that Ally 


will, let us all hope, yet turn from 
these fallacies and rejoining her 
friends, achieve liberty and freedom. 

Our greatest hindrance for better¬ 
ment reconstruction after the War 
will be that we always find it difficult 
to shake ourselves clear of prejudice 
and preference for former habits and 
lines of thought. The inertia of 
former habits of thought and habits 
of action is difficult to overcome, 
and inertia makes cowards of us all. 
But science is making rapid progress 
and moving with accelerated speed 
during this War. and will move with 
still more rapid strides immediately 
Peace follows on War, 

It is true that as marked by figures 
in a Calendar there is a greater 
interval of time from the days of 
Adam to the days of Sir Isaac Newton 
than from the days of Sir Isaac 
Newton to to-day. But as marked 
by the progress of science, civilisation, 
and of the unlocking of the secrets of 
Nature by man and his acquisition of 
correct knowledge of the Universe 
and of the infinite power of such 
natural forces as electricity, there 
has been a greater span and interval 
from the days of Sir Isaac Newton 
to the present time than all the 
preceding centuries since the founda¬ 
tions of this world were laid. 

It U Science and wealth of Capital 
and mechanical utilities made possible 
by science, that have raised man¬ 
kind from a race of cave-dwellers 
clothed in skins of beasts info home- 
dwellers clothed in scarlet and fine 
linen. And yet it is these very modern 
conditions of life that have given 
us power for increased production, 
accompanied by lessened exertion, 
that are viewed as powers that can he 
made to produce greater wellbeing it 
they are accompanied by a policy of 
" Ca ? canny/’ The workman fears 
the mechanical utility, believing it 
reduces employment, and is obsessed 
with the fallacy that Capital and 
the Capitalist, which have made 
Science and machinery possible, are 
the sworn enemies of the workers, 
whilst a closer examination of these 
Operations would prove that both 
are the best friends the workers 
and mankind have ever enjoyed 
for the service of man. But to the 
ignorant or partially informed the 
truths of knowledge and facts of 
itish rv do not exist any more than 
if they were not. The present-day 
attitude of Trade Unionists to 
labour-saving machinery is just as 
logical as if our cave-dwelling 
ancestors had decided that the first 
inventors of bows and arrows, canoes 
and fishing nets, or clubs and spears 
for the men who hunted, fished or 
fought, were likely to bring about 
period* of distress through over 
production by giving increased 
facilities for securing more game 
and fish, and better defence from 
attack, involving social danger that 
might bring ruin in its train it not 
“ cribbed, cabined and confined " by 
u Ca' canny " methods. 

We are told that cave-dwellers 
had a shallow receding skull fashioned 
like an inverted saucer and which 
skul! held little more than a spoonful 
of brains. He did not worry about 
Socialism nr any other “ ism,” and 
let us thank God that he had brains 
enough to see that the inventor who 
invented for him the mechanical 
utility, crude as it was? of a bow and 
arrow that enabled him tc kill the 



“ SOWN AMONG THORNS/' 

This beautiful picture gives a new turn to the larnihar parable o* the ** Sower * 
Through the screen of foliage we can see the harvest-field, and the full sheaves of those 
who hear the Word, and receive it, and bring forth fruit. im And some fell among 
thorns.” not in every case to lx? entirety wasted, or choked by the cares of this world. 
There is sound com to be reaped p even when the seed has fallen into bad ground. 
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fleeing deer without the necessity of 
running himself 01 T his legs on 
foot chasing after the deer, or who 
invented the mechanical utility of a 
canoe and nets which enabled him to 
catch more fish in an hour than he 
could take in a month without them, 
or that invented the dub and spear 
that enabled him the better to 
defend his wife and children from 
attacks of enemies, and so live In 
greater security and comfort, could 
not possibly be other than his friend; 
and every mechanical utility that 
enabled him to produce more food and 
clothing with less exertion, and in 
greater safety for his wife, children, 
and himself, was something to be 
sought after and to be employed 
without hesitation or doubts as to 
future ill-effects. 

The greatest of our utilities to-day 
for the production of more food and 
clothing, with greater safety and 
comfort for our wives, our children, 
and ourselves, is Capital; for Capital 
is the result of the developed heart 
and mind of man which has enabled 
him to produce more than he con¬ 
sumes, and hence we get stored-up 
Capital. Capital to-day is mankind s 
best friend, which with magic wand, 
harnesses the waste forces of Nature 
into the service of mankind, making 
the desert places and wildernesses of 
the earth to blossom and bring forth 
food and clothing and to provide com¬ 
forts for our sheltering homes. And 
yet Capital and the so-called Capitalist 
system is the most abused, the most 
misunderstood, and probably the 
best bated of our institutions. 
Without Capital and the Capitalist 
there could be no machinery, no 
mechanical utilities, or opening up 
and development of our Colonies or 
of the distant waste lands from the 
frozen North or South poles through 
the torrid tropics and temperate 
zones. Unless some one had rendered 
service to others by self-denial, in 
order to save up Capital with 
which to purchase machinery and 
mechanical utilities, our feeble 
physical strength could not produce 
one-hundredth part of the food, 
clothing, shelter and bare necessities 
of life required to maintain our 
highly-civilised modern life at one 
tithe of its present level of comfort, 
health and happiness. 

Capital, machinery and mechan¬ 
ical utilities, plough, sow, cultivate, 
and harvest our fields; milk our 
cows and prepare our food ready 
for consumption ; spin, weave and 
make our clothing; dress our leather 
and make our boots and shoes; 
make our furniture and carpets, and 
erect our houses, build our ships, 
locomotives and engines, and by 
electricity can light and heat our 
homes, cook our food, dean our 
knives and our boots. A vacuum 
cleaner will sweep our floors, 
carpets, and curtains. Machines 
typewrite our letters, add, subtract 
and multiply our calculations for us, 
set up the type for and print off our 
newspapers, and, in fact, perform for 
us, without entailing strain or over¬ 
work on ourselves, thousands of 
services too numerous to describe, 
which, without the aid of Capital, 
machinery and mechanical utilities, 
we could never by our own feeble 
strength accomplish. 

Capital, machinery, and mechan¬ 
ical utilities bear our heaviest burdens 
for us and prevent our own backs 
from being broken under the heavy 


load we would otherwise have to bear, 
or be forced to return to the misery 
and discomfort of the life of our 
ancestors, the cave-dwellers, if 
Capital, machinery and mechanical 
production were withdrawn from 
the world to-morrow, or their service 
to mankind curtailed, or hindered, or 
arrested, it would cause millions of 
our fellow cteatures to perish and 
force the remainder to exist in 
abject misery and wretchedness. 
In awe and wonder we exclaim this 
is a machine age, and that it is all 
too wonderful for us to understand 
or realise, or adequately appreciate. 

But the modern street-corner 
orators, and Socialists, and large 
masses of employee workers, and 
ill-informed Trade Unionists, attack 
what they are constantly denouncing 
as the u Capitalist system,” and 
they speak of “ Wage Slavery,” 
“ Capital,” “ Machinery,” as the 
cause of each and every ill that a 


distorted imagination can depict. 
Even religion and Christianity are 
described as part of the Capitalist 
system of 11 Wage slavery.” 11 our 
Christian religion and its Founder 
teach us that our own wellbeing and 
happiness are absolutely dependent for 
realisation on the extent of our own 
services and the services of our fathers 
and forefathers to our fellow man, and 
that sendee to our fellow man is a 
duty we can never disregard without 
bringing suffering also on ourselves, 


then revolutionary orators declare 
that religion is a device of the 
so-called “ Capitalist system ” for 
the enslavement of mankind, and is 
“ fundamentally ” wrong and one 
that must be abolished by the “ pro¬ 
letariat ” as the enemy of the people. 
Talk to the man who would carry the 
■ 4 Red flag ” through the land, talk 
to the Socialist or Anarchist of in¬ 
creasing production, or of volume of 
output and its relation to the costs of 
production, and you receive a vacant 
stare from out his bloodshot eyes 
and a scornful reference to “ Capital¬ 
ism ” and “ Wage Slavery.” They 
hold all increases in production as 
solely the exploitation of the workers, 
and they view machinery and 
mechanical production as part of a 
“ Capitalist System ” and “ Wage 
Slavery ” to be met and defeated 
only by Trades Unionist secret rules 
for limiting output by “ Ca J canny ” 
methods. Abolish the “Capitalist 


System,” abolish “ Payment of In¬ 
terest,” abolish the “ Wage System,” 
confiscate all wealth, let all the 
industries of the country be run by 
Committees of Workmen without 
Capitalist heads to guide, direct and 
control, and they declare we shall 
then have discovered the secret of 
11 Perpetual Motion ” in our indus¬ 
tries, the “ Philosopher’s Stone ” of 
Government, the “Elixir of Life” 
for social wellbeing, and the 
“Transmutation” of baser metals 


into gold for every employee worker, 
and finally that but for the so-called 
“Capitalist System” and so-called 
” Wage Slavery,” mankind would 
bask in the perpetual sunshine of 
satisfied wants and realised ideals 
without any corresponding labour 

This mental outlook of the 
Socialist and Anarchist has been 
cartooned by a satirist in a French 
journal, who depicted some Bolshevik 
workman reading a poster put out 
by the Bolshevik Russian Govern¬ 
ment, which reads, “ Our soldiers and 
citizens are without bread and 
all other necessaries. Let every 
citizen do his duty and work.” 
The Bolshevik workman's comment 
being “ Work 1! Our Government 
has betrayed us. The Capitalists 
have triumphed.” 

But “ if a man will not work, 
neither shall lie eat,” must always be 
the law of the universe, and instead 
of Capital, machinery and mechanical 
utilities being the foes of the workers, 
making his laborious task the ha rder, 
they are just us much his friends and 
more surely improvers of his condi¬ 
tion, and are even more necessary to 
his civilised existence than were the 
first dub, spear, bow and arrow, canoe, 
and net when first invented for the 
use of our cave-dwelling ancestors. 

Who and what arc the Capitalists ? 

Every man or woman with good 
health, good character, common 
sense, who exercises self-denial and 
practises the essential law of service 
to others can become a Capitalist. 
Capital and wealth or health is the 
result that Equity records in the 
game called Life, when we strike 
the keyboard letters and figures 
with habits of industry, economy, 
attention to duty, service to man¬ 
kind, and hard .concentrated work. 
Every man or woman lacking in these 
qualities will become bankrupt in 
Capital, wealth or health, even if 
he or she inherited the same from 
father or remoter ancestors, who had 
possessed and had practised them. 
Nor can Capital, wealth and health be 
fraudulently acquired and retained. 
Poverty and ill-health are the record 
of Equity in the game called Life 
when the keyboard letters and figures 
of fraud or of idleness, extravagance, 
slackness, selfishness in regard to 
others have been struck by ourselves 
or our fathers. But when we see 
Capital, wealth or health, poverty or 
ill-health, we view them as causes 
not as effects. It would be as 
reasonable to view- the rosy flush of 
health or the pustules of smallpox 
as the cause of health or disease. 
But with these manifestations we 
do not fall into any such error 
We know they are not causes and 
we recognise them as eliects and 
as the outward visible sign of good 
health or ill-health. 

It would be just as logical and 
productive of service to mankind to 
disclaim against health and strength 
as it is to disclaim against Capital 
and Wealth. The more we desire to 
produce conditions that result in 
rosy cheeks of health and strength, 
the more we find ourselves dependent 
on the conditions that equally are 
necessary for the production of 
Capital and Wealth. Do we wish 
mankind to become each succeeding 
year the possessor of more capital 
and of more wealth, health and 
strength, then we must make easier 
the practice of the qualities that lead 
to the acquisition of either and both. 
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This is a study of ail idealist, who is out of touch with realities* and who* ignoring the 
Laws of Karma and Reincarnation, reaches conclusions which are false. Posing a* 
a righteous and single-minded advocate of democratic reform, he has succeeded, in a 
few months, in bringing his country into a state of helplessness and anarchy. The out¬ 
working of his ignorance of the true principles on which Unman welfare and prosperity 
rest, has t^een marked by a red trail of ruin and tyranny, infinitely worse than that 
which it has superseded. Instead of giving the country peace* bread* and freedom, as 
promised, his half baked theories have resulted in internecine war, hunger, and famine 
His methods of pillage, under the garb of freedom* have culminated in an orgy of 
murder and rapine. His contempt for the established order of Society has ended in 
selling his country to a relentless enemy. Our own idealists may study this picture 
with advantage* if only to remind themselves, that no social changes can be effective 
which are not inspired by the desire for the welfare of all classes of the community. 
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We must do nothing to discourage the 
acquisition of Capital and wealth, any 
more than we should to discourage the 
acquisition of health and strength, 
otherwise we shall bring stitiering and 
distress on the whole human race and 
on ourselves equally with all others. 

If it could bring greater prosperity 
and happiness on mankind by 
preventing the fertile valley from 
yielding a more plentiful and a 
richer harvest as compared with less 
fertile soils, or by preventing the 
cow that was a good milker, the 
hen that was a good layer, from 
producing more than the poor 
milker. o r poor layers, we might then 
achieve prosperity and happiness 
by preventing or discouraging the man 
or woman ofjexceptional powers for 
acquisition, and the production of 


conditions, merely like a healthy, 
strong child that has grown faster 
than it could be provided with new 
clothes. No blame attaches to Capital 
for this, and no blame attaches 
to Labour; both have become 
entangled in the strong currents 
bearing along the drift weeds of 
previous growths. The strong and 
wealthy are as helpful and generous 
as the sickly and poor would be 
if they were to change places. 
Men work and are saving and frugal, 
not only for themselves, but for their 
wives and children. If we abolished 
distinctions between men there would 
still he the strong and the weak, 
the healthy and the ailing, and 
consequently the rich and the poor. 
The healthy and strong of to-day 
may be the sickly and weak of 


C OMPARISON between another 
drawing of Heidelberg by 
Turner and by ours which 
appears on the opposite page 
is inevitable, because both are 
famous, the other even more so 
than this. Both, too, belong to the 
period about 1842. when Turner 
had begun to create beauty ; rather 
than simply to reproduce, illustrate, 
or enhance it. The studies on which 
these drawings were based were 
probably made on his Rhine tour as 
long before as 1819- His practice 
was to walk about a town with a 
roll of thin paper in his pocket and 
make a few scratches upon a sheet 


he visited it, the grand Duchy of 
Baden, in which if is situated, was 
an independent state, and the 
ancient university was the seat of 
deep learning, free study, and 
independent research. In the war of 
1866, between Prussia and Austria, 
Baden fought with Austria, was 
defeated, made to pay a heavy 
indemnity t and forcibly compelled 
to enter the North German 
Confederation, where the tentacles 
of the Prussian octopus have held 
her ever since. The very worst things 
are a corruption of the very best. 
Heidelberg University is now no 
different from any other German 



When ve)u have worked in the harvest field from early morning until the amr of 
u noon and the burning blue,” you have well earned the right to a short nap. 
In this fine picture the attitudes of the three men in the foreground, asleep lit the shade 
cd tile sheaves, show the physical exhaustion due to heat and toil. 1 he sleep of the 
labouring man is sweet* says the Preacher, and presently these will awake refreshed to 
carrv on again as some of their fellows down the field are already doing. Good work has 


been done since they started, but plenty of wheat sUU remains to be cut. Our picture 
was painted in ISfil before the da vs of patent harvesters, moving swiftly through the 
waving £rain with great revolving' arms cutting and binding as fast as twenty men. 
Tliis harvest is falling before the sickles wielded by thv strong right arms of the 
harvestmen. When Linnell painted this picture he was living at Redhill, and we 
have no doubt that it represents the glorious panorama of the Weald of Surrey. 


Capital. Wealth or Health, from 
producing more than was produced 
by those of feeble powers for the 
acquisition of either. Any attempt 
at limiting the powers of the 
individual to acquire wealth is like 
endeavouring to lower someone’s 
standard of health because if was 
higher than the average. The healthy 
of a community are a source of 
strength to all others, and so are 
the wealthy. What we require to 
do is not to weaken the strong or 
impoverish the wealthy, but to show 
to the weak and the poor the way 
to become healthy and wealthy. 

Our hope for the future is a 
deeper and wider knowledge, and a 
broader outlook, a frank discussion 
without prejudice or temper. We are, 
in our industrial and economic 


to-morrow, and the wealthy of to-day 
may become the poor of to-morrow, 
and the children of the poor of 
yesterday will then take their places. 
The brightest hope for the future 
is our ever-increasing healthy wants 
and ever-increasing desire to live 
and enable our children to live 
in greater happiness and comfort. 
The old wages will not supply the new 
wants, and science and the better 
organisation of our industries enable 
us by increasing production to reduce 
the hours of toil, increase the wages 
and cheapen the product. 

On these lines our future happi¬ 
ness lies, and not on dreams of an 
impossible Socialism. Already, we 
see the coming of a new day, and 
are warmed by the glorious rays of 
its rising sun.' Leverhulme. 


of it. which were so much shorthand 
indication of all he wished to 
remember. When lie got to his inn 
in the evening, he completed the 
pencilling rapidly, and added as 
much colour as was needed to record 
his plan of the picture. Years after, 
from this potted material, he 
could create lovely reminiscences, 
heightened by the creative imagina¬ 
tion ; dream visions of colour, 
of atmospheric effects, of superb 
composition that only a great 
magician could achieve. Some 
structure of facts lies underneath 
the vision, but Turner was no local 
topographer; he cared nothing for 
the mere prosaic details of a place. 
If not quite so beautiful as 
Turner makes it, the town of 
Heidelberg is very beautiful. When 


University; a state mill grinding 
out the vile doctrines that have in¬ 
fected and enslaved a whole nation. 
The Prussian drill sergeant and the 
Prussian University professor work 
hand in hand, one disciplines the 
body and the other enslaves the 
minds of their people. “ What docs 
right matter to me ?” u r rote Max 
Stirner, the philosopher of Egoism. 
“ What / can acquire by force . that 
/ possess and enjoy; what I cannot 
obtain, / renounce , and l set up no 
pretensions to indefeasible right, I bai t 
the right to do what / have the power 
to do” It is the kind of teaching 
which neglects to take account of 
the inexorable law of action an3 
reaction and has cost that unhappy 
country millions of valuable lives. 

H. W, B, 
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From tbf V***' >m bj j.JKd Lri&htoo, t PERS EUS 

This beautiful legend, which is rii£ subject of a fine poem 
bv Charles KIngslev, has some resemblance to that of 
St. George and the Dragon. In both there is a lovely maiden 
In desperate danger, who is rescued from a foul dragon by 
a knightly hero, Strip off the mythological embroidery from 
these legends (sacrificing thereby, to fit them to modem condi¬ 
tions the strange romantic beauty the old Greek poets wove 
around thenri and yon will find an Immortal principle beneath. 


AND ANDROMED A. t lD tiM? WaBt « Art Gliler ^ 

The knightly instinct that impels the swift unhesitating rescue 
of beauty and purity in distress is not dead, nor out-of-date, 
Leighton's picture appeared in the Academv of 1891, and we 
recall yet our satis!action with the painter s highly successful 
dragon. The picture is full of glowing and brilliant colour. 
The lovely form of the terrified half-swooning Andromeda is a 
triumph of poetic beauty ; while the vigorous energy of Perseus 
overhead finely expresses hi$ soaring passion and heroic fire. 


Perseus and 
Andromeda. 

T HE myth of Perseus and An¬ 
dromeda is one of the oldest 
in existence, and at some re¬ 
mote period it was immortalised by 
giving the names of its hero and 
heroine to certain constellations in 
the heavens. There is a Hindu version 
closely corresponding with the better 
known Greek form of the myth, whilst 
our own legend of St. George and the 
Dragon is a later recension ot the same 
divine allegory, and many so-called 
folk legends or fairy tales are the oral 
survivals of a story which through* 
out the long ages has spread almost 
all over the world. 

The whole legend is lengthy, the 
adventure with the dragon and the 
rescue of Andromeda being oniy one 
of many exploits by the hero Perseus, 
This particular episode so beaut i- 
fully depicted in Lord Leighton ? s 
picture may be briefly epitomised as 
follows. In the course of a long 
journey over land and sea, Perseus, 
a great hero : touched upon the 
rugged Ethiopian shore, and there 
beheld a beautiful maiden, chained 
to a rock at the foot of a Clift, close 
to the water's edge. Alighting beside 
her, he quickly heard from the 
maiden's lips the sad story of impend¬ 
ing fate; how she was the daughter 
of a king and queen, doomed by an 
oracle to be sacrificed to a sea monster 
which had ravaged the country and 
could only be appeased by the surren 
der of the princess. 

Even as she spoke, the sea boiled 
like a cauldron and a terrible dragon- 
like beast arose from it. But with¬ 
out hesitation Perseus attacked the 
mo nst er wit h h is sword, wou nding it 
severely. Then quickly drawing the 
magic head of Medusa from his 
wallet, he held it before the awful 
creature, when, in an instant, it was 
changed to stone and became a rocky 
islet. Perseus then released Andro¬ 
meda from her fetters, accompanied 
the maiden to her Father’s palace, 
where they were soon united in wed¬ 
lock and ultimately, by the command 
of Zeus, made immortal and given 
an everlasting habitation in the stars. 

Perseus and Andromeda are two 
aspects of man, the intellect and will, 
the thinking principle and the acting 
principle, the mind and the heart 
or that which knows and that which 
lives. Clues to the meaning of these 
myths can always be found by an 
etymological analysis of the proper 
names. Perseus comes from the 
root pur, meaning fire, and denotes 
the intellect in an advanced degree 
of development—informed by the 
intuition and inspired by the spirit. 
Andromeda means ruler or helper oj 
man and signifies the active energy, 
the will, chained to the rock of man's 
lower principles, or earthly nature, 
and subject, therefore, to the attack 
of animal passions and appetites 
represented by the sea-monster. 

When man's intellect, inspired 
and guided by the holy spirit, rescues 
his fallen will from its materia! fetters 
and the onslaught of the lusts of the 
flesh, these two principles are, figura¬ 
tively speaking, united in marriage 
and the soul is thereby emancipated. 

The myth of Perseus and Andro 
meda is a veiled account of the 
genesis, involution and evolution of 
the human soul. 


Percy Lund 
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The Spirit of the Hive. 


I TOLD somewhere of an Asiatic 
sage explaining lo the young 
American that the story of the 
love of man for man had been told, 
the story of the love of God for man, 
and the love of woman for her child, 
hut that the story of the love of man 
and woman had not yet been told. 
This is a revelation about to be 
delivered to the rising generation of 
builders. The suggestion is already 
given in the Hives, even in the humble 
ant-hills—the marriage mystery and 
the inevitable trinity of all matings— 
the drama of love and death. 

For her one high noon flight in 
June, the queen toils through years. 
She brings back from that superb 
instant, the swarming cities of the 
future. On and on, she unfolds her 
fecundity in the dark, a prodigious 
and Herculanean labour—from the 
human standpoint, a task of intoler¬ 
able pain and monotony. The Queen's 
labour is scarcely more difficult than 
the tasks assigned to the hosts of 
workers, which appear to be denied 
any separate episode of emancipation. 
Yet, equally with the Queen, they 
share the communal spirit, and no 
one who has stood among the hives 
at the end of a long summer day, 
and heard the song of bounty and 
deep-hearted content, can deny the 
peace that dwells among the myriad 
of skilled artisans, each with its 
perfectly appointed task. 

Bees appear to remember their 
heaven while on the dark side of 
the cycle. Men, as yet, are mainly 
detached in the flesh—lost in the 
heresies of self and strife. Only a 
few visionaries have peered beyond 
the petty reach of the optic nerve 
to perceive that this life, which we 
make so much of, is but a hell- 
portion ; that this appearance of ours 
in physical form is a mere dressing 
up in materials of earth to endure 
the dark and low vibration of the 
wheel's most downward sweep. 
These few visionaries, always singing 
the joy of the other arcs of the 
cycle, somehow keep the dream 
alive—the dream that is already the 
essential blessedness and momentary 
magic of life in the Hive. 

All mysticism seeks to teach us 
this single point which the bees have 
learned" so well—to transcend time 
and space in labour ; to put off the 
sense of separation and strife, to 
hearken to the soul’s own song of 
equality and sufficing days. We 
must he pushed to the last reaches 
of pain before we learn this secret. 
We have to penetrate the darkness 
before we earn this flash which 
swings wide the portals of joy. 

The original idea was to use 
the title, The Hive , in relation to the 
happy intensity of Stonestudy days, 
but our ideal grew to adapt to 
the name, because of its revelations 
in regard to the new social order; 
the pure and instant abnegation of 
the self to the community, that comes 
out first fronj the wisdom of the 
visionary, and which stands forever 
and ever on the basis; that which 
is good for one is good for the many, 
and that which is good for the many 
is good for the one. The ultimate 
verity of that saying is grasped the 
instant that one abjures the pain 
of the sense of self, but it is only 
through pain—much pain—that we 
find the vision and the liberation. 


We cannot lose ourselves long in 
our own misery when we realise the 
glory of yesterday, and the more 
spacious solar adventure of to¬ 
morrow. We cannot continue to feel 
our own isolation when we perceive a 
brother in the eye of a stranger, when 
we perceive the Sons of God in the 
eyes of passing men. At length 
appears the task ahead—the great 
Fatherland, the Planetary Hive, the 
pure Democracy of the future. 

I have taken the hint from the new 
race children, that to transcend pain 
we must make joy of it. Given the 
hint, one realises that the masters of 
all ages have told the same story— 
how to make light of human shadow, 
how to make lustrous our own 
darkness. No matter what Science 
says to the contrary, the quest of the 
Absolute means the same thing ; this 
is the marriage of Cana, the turning 
of water into wine; this is the 


passion of the ancient alchemists, to 
transmute base metals into gold ; Ibis 
is healing; this is regeneration. 

To make joy out of pain is still 
more ; it is power for world's work ; 
it is the light that one carries among 
men; it is the fire that makes man 
remembered by his fellows, that 
makes man significant in any task. 
It is loss of the sense of self; it is 
the death of the lower for the birth 
of the higher life; the subjugation of 
three-score-and-ten for immortality, 
an adios to the hands that ding, for 
the stride and rhythm of the Great 
Companions on the long road. It is 
not for the saint any more than for the 
soldier, not for the sage any more than 
for the politician, not for the poet any 
more than for the parent. It is not 
piety, it is power. One learns it best 
from the children. One becomes as a 
little child in learning it well. 

We are learning rapidly these 
days. Tiiese are the days of 
humanity’s passion and pilgrimage. 
The Soul of Humanity is passing 


along the dusty roads of Palestine, 
for the healing of its own weaknesses, 
the casting out of its own demons. 
One who is not carrying a part of 
the world's burdens now, as well as 
his persona] pack, seems forgotten 
of the Gods. It has come to many 
of us that we dare not take more 
than a glimpse of our own allotted 
happiness—that we may not have 
more than a touch of the Beloved's 
Hand in these days of parturition 
everywhere. 

But personally and nationally, we 
shall come in due time to that signifi¬ 
cant crossing where nothing else can 
be taken from us, where death seems 
the highest boon, and pain has driven 
home her most pointed shaft. 

That is the moment of Laughter. 
Driven to the last ditch, we turn 
and laugh. That is the moment of 
our expansion for a new kind 
of heroism. Pain has rent the veil of 
the temple. The brightest noon-day 
we have known hitherto, is but 
shadow compared to the spiritual 


sun ahead. One builds from that 
deep hour. One really sees himself 
at the last ditch. In order to get 
on top of all the illusions of time 
and space, one need only realise 
that matter is mutable. The ultimate 
secret is not to identify oneself with 
that which changes. As mortals, 
we ache to bestow ourselves upon 
objects. When these shift or break 
down, or someone takes them away, 
we suffer the old, savage rent. 
At last we disentangle from the final 
mesh of possession—cease the idolatry 
of things; then, and only then, are 
we rich—possessing the spirit and 
essence of all things, tallying the 
universe within according to its 
objective arrangements with the 
universe without. 

To master the world, we must 
learn actually to enjoy the mutation 
of materia] things, as one of an 
audience watches the movements on 
the stage. No longer torn here and 
there in the small fury of detached 
things, one laughs richly at the 


progress of the Play. Possessing I he 
spirit of all things within, he realises 
that nothing that he has can be 
taken away. No longer identifying 
himself with material objects, he 
is at last in touch with the 
perfect and changeless archetypes. 
This dispassion. so difficult to reach, 
at last extends over all world forms. 
One ceases to love bodies; one loves 
souls. The son at the Front, the 
daughter taken to a different house, 
the empty seat at the table, crash 
of finance or romance—all but a 
passing of symbols—God-speed and 
a smile. Bit by bit, the Valiant 
reaches that profound and almost 
divine indifference to the external, 
having bound himself to the real, 
the enduring, the inner cosmos. 

First passion, then dispassion, 
then compassion—conquest of pairs 
of opposites until night and day are 
seen as separate sides of the same 
globe. So with pain and pleasure 
and all fluctuations. Day by day, 
learning this great secret, the 
aspirant is forced to die to the 
thing he loves most. Day by day, 
the thing that he hates and fears 
most—for that lie must live. At last, 
loves and hates merge together. 
One is no longer focalised upon 
one point but to a universe. 
This wheel moves so rapidly now 
that its colour is one. It has found 
its own radiance. He arrives at the 
great silence in himself, the static 
momentum. He no longer moves 
with the world—the passing show 
goes by. To transmute pain into 
j 0 y_not lying to the self—but 
because pain of the body is joy of 
the Soul—joy of union—joy of birth 
that comes from pain. 

Finally, it comes to me that we 
are only sick and blind and lame 
and evil in our sense of detachment. 
We must kill that out. Hate spoils 
everything. Hate binds us to the 
object. We mustn’t despise another’s 
coat —it may have been our’s 
yesterday ; may be our’s to-morrow. 
We must kill out the sense of separate¬ 
ness from any creature, for we are 
destined to become one Spirit with 
Him and all others, something like a 
cloud -all one, as a cloud is one. 

Every morning on the grass—on 
millions of blades of grass—a globe 
of dew at the tip of each. . . . 
The Lord Sun arises. The dew 
warms a little, and slips down the 
track of the blade into the root. 
There it breaks up into infinite 
fragments. The sun, rising higher, 
weaves his warm magic over the 
fields, invisibly, like prayers ascend¬ 
ing, the drops of dew, all diffused 
into a thousand fragments each, thin 
as steam, and carrying the perfumes 
of roses and lilacs and honeysuckles 
and meadow lands and fallow lands 
and lake and ocean shores. Like 
prayers ascending, the dewdrops of 
yesterday return as one to the cloud. 
Broken into the farthest diffusion, 
but not an atom lost. All the 
richness of earth in essence returning 
to the Spirit, 

The same with bee and drop and 
man—the same in swarm and cloud 
and tribe —each fragment and 
division lifting to a greater, unto 
the Shining Source at last . . . 
The point of all this is that man 
is spiritually woven to his brother 
and to the race. Giving himself in 
service to his brother and to the 
race, he glorifies the texture and 
stature of his own soul. 

Will Levington Comfort. 



Pboto.] THE SPIRIT OF THE HIVE. fChas - Rdd 


The spirit of the hive is that of a highly organised and complex community, wherein 
the driving motive is an enlightened zeal for the good of the society rather than the 
selfish benefit of the individual. The exemplary foresight, purposeful determination, 
sagacity, methods of order and cleanliness, and the intelligence of bees, are a perpetual 
wonder and delight to all who study their habits. 
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gay birds. Within the palace a host of 
slaves In crimson apparel ministered 
to the needs of their sovereign. 
The old wise counsellors and high 
lords gathered about him in the 
Judgment Hall. In the banqueting 
chamber vessels of gold were set in 
stately display, and all that could 
tempt and gratify the appetite 
waited for the guests. In a gallery at 
the end of the hall the musicians 
rendered their soft music. 

In a separate part of the palace, 
secluded and indulged with every 
luxury, were the fairest of princesses 
gathered from all parts of the realm, 
who waited to do his bidding. 
Gold was his also, exceeding much, 
and splendour of diamonds and all 
manner of precious stones such as 
scarce any other possessed. 

But, alas t amidst all his possessions 
there came upon the Caliph a condb 
tion of the deepest and sorest 
depression. He turned from palace 
and park and banqueting chamber 
and sat in direst misery. There came 
his physicians and philosophers to 
seek some remedy, but in vain. 
He sent them angrily away, until 
they feared for their heads: for at 
a word from the Caliph they knew 
the fate that awaited their lailu re. 

Then came the fairest of his 
wives—and many were exceeding 
fair—and sought to brighten were 
it but an hour for him; but they 
came and went in vain. 

The choicest of his musicians 
gathered with harp and sackbut, 
and the sweetest of the musicians 
sang their most charming songs. 
He waved them wearily from his 
presence. 

The magicians could not stir so 
much as a passing interest in their 
mystery and skill 

He went forth with his attendants, 
now on the mountains, now in the 
deep luxuriant valleys watered by 
the rivers, but the change of scene 
or surroundings brought no change 
to him. 

The tidings of his depression 
spread through all the land, and 
reached at last the ears of an old 
hermit, who dwelt in the desert, and 
ever meditated on the mysteries of 
life and nature, so that he knew the 
heavens with their changing stars 
and could foretell the coming of the 
comet and the day of the eclipse. 
He knew the plants and could find 
a remedy for almost every ill in 
balm and balsam. Moved with pity 
he journeyed over the desert and 
sought an interview with the Caliph, 
He sat awhile in silence watching 
the worn face and reading with his 
skill the sore distress. 

What, Oh wise man from the 
desert, caiTst thou do for me ? -* 
said the Caliph dolefully; “ can’s! 
thou find a remedy ? ” 

ta But one, 0 Caliph/ 7 said the old 
hermit, stroking his thin and haggard 
beard ; st but one : // thou could'si 
wear the shirt of a happy man thou 
should 9 st then he cured of thine iltV 
And the hermit w r ent on his way. 

The shirt of a happy man! ” 
said the Caliph hopefully; “surely 
that were quickly found.” 

Then he summoned his most 
trusty messengers and sent them 
forth, right and left, North and 
South, to seek for the shirt of a 
happy man. Now the Caliph had 
oflered a large sum of money to 
him who first should bring the 
coveted shirt, and each went forth 


The Man without a Shirt. 

A LEGEND FROM THE ARABIC. 


L ONG, long years ago, there lived 
4 in the city of Bagdad a Caliph, 
the most wealthy and renowned 
of all who had sat on its throne. 
He had conquered his enemies and 
extended his borders, and now the 


city was the capital of a vast 
country, thickly populated, and 
exceedingly prosperous. 

The Caliph dwelt in a palace 
where wealth and luxury had done 
ah tbst could be done to make it 


splendid. Architect and artist had 
combined in its beauty and grandeur. 
High walls with forts and towers 
enclosed it for safety, and the gates 
day and night were guarded by 
loyal troops. As far as eye could 
reach stretched parks adorned with 
all manner of trees. On its terraces 
peacocks spread their rich plumage, 
and on its lakes were all manner of 


From t^e (kanin? bp Edmund J, Sullivan,] [Copyright—£Ft»i * Annnmt, 

THE HERMIT VISITS THE CALIPH. 


This significant and amusing legend* so beautifullv re'told here 
by Mr. Pearse, is a parable con veying the essence of Oriental 
wisdom upon the subject of Poverty and Riches. " The sleep of 
a labouring man is sweet” wrote the Preacher ; 11 whether he eat 
little or much ; but the abundance of the rich will not suffer him 
to sleep.” The moral of the tale is not only that 11 Content is 
better than riches,” but also seems to convey that in the rare 
cases where contentment is found there is little enough to be 
contented with. The Western mind is less resigned to fate, has 
more ambition and divine discontent and higher standards of 
what is necessary to comfort and competence than the denizens 


of the East, Consequently, we Westerners look at the matter 
from a slightly different angle, while accepting the truth of the 
broad tendency of the parable. East and West can at least 
agree that the Happy Man is he who* having good health, is fully 
engaged in congenial work that provides sufficient for him to live 
according to his standard of comfort. The contrast between the 
melancholy, depressed Caliph who had everything ; and the jollv 
Fisherman, living in shirtless poverty, but happy in his work, rude 
health, and high spirits, is very dramatic. It strikes a telling 
blow at a fallacy always current ; that riches necessarily bring 
happiness The would-be rich man overlooks the fact that, 
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on an errand they counted so easy* 
and each thought himself already 
possessed of the award* 

One, who reckoned himself more 
cunning than the rest, said: “ Let 
us away to him who dwelleth on the 
outskirts of the realm, who hath 
vast flocks and herds and a host of 
servants, and is reputed to have 
great store of money. There shall 
we find him whose shirt shah 
assuredly cure the Caliph/' 

After many days' journey they 
reached this rich man's dwelling 
and sought an interview. They told 
the taie of the Caliph's sore 
distress, and said with confidence : 
14 Thou can's! surely give us the 
remedy for his ill,” 

Then the rich man's eyes Hushed 
and his brows knit angrily. “ The 
shirt of a happy man, indeed! 
And dost thou think I am its owner. 
Nay, verily. Few are there who 
have such heavy burdens to carry 
as mine," 

** But think of thine hosts of 
servants i” said one. 

“ Rascals, every one, 1 ' cried the 
rich nun, as he smote his fist on 
the arm of his chair, i4 Rascals who 
rob me at every chance and turn.” 

44 But there are thy flocks and 
herds! ” said another. 

“Flocks and herds!” cried the 
rich man scornfully. u Yes, indeed— 
a prey for the wolves from the hills and 
the wild beasts from the plains,” 

41 But,” said another, 44 what of 
the riches that thou art reported 
to possess ? ” 

“Riches! A constant temptation 
to the robber hosts, of whom I go in 
dread day and night. See here”— 
and he rose and flung back his 
cloak and showed the sword at his 
side and the daggers in his belt— 
“ I have to go armed day and night. 
Elsewhere must thou seek the remedy 
for the Caliph’s ill.” 

Nor did the other messengers 
fare better. They came upon some 
who carried a brave show of 
happiness in look and manner. But 
when the messengers enquired they 
found that these did but put on an 
outward look of happiness to hide 
the fear or grief within. 

Then they were beginning to 
despair of finding that which they 
sought, when a simple countryman 
met them with tidings of one who 
dwelt nigh unto the Caliph's palace 
yet without the city wall. 

“ Seek ye a happy man, 0 sirs ? ” 
said he; 41 then go to the shore 
and enquire for one Dalkhusha, a 
fisherman, and ye shall find that 
which ye seek,” 

Now, when the messengers came to 
his dwelling, they found Dalkhusha 
was at sea with his nets, and they 
turned within his hut to rest, 
44 This surely cannot be the abode of 
happiness,” said they. And they 
looked at the roof of rough reeds 
through which streamed patches of 
sunshine in many places, A wooden 
bench with a coarse mat was his bed. 
And in the place was little else save 
some nets and fishing gear. 

Then they caught sight of 
Dalkhusha himself, as he came 
singing merrily over the sands. 
A long, lean figure was he, the 
limbs and face browned by the sum 
He wore a rough girdle about 
his loins, and no other clothing. 
Over his shoulders was flung his 
net, and his catch of fish swung in 
}iis hand. It was a face full of 


cheeriness, with eyes that laughed 
and a mouth that told of endless 
merriment. No lines of care were 
there, nor was fear in this man, 
who, with bold stride and easy 
bearing, came towards them. 

He wondered as he saw the 
group of learned messengers, these 
men of high office, gathered at the 
entrance to his hut. 

“ Art thou the fisherman they 
call Dalkhusha ? ” asked one. 


44 1 am, sirs,” said he, 41 and at 
your service.” And he bent low 
before them. 

“ And is it really true that men 
say of thee—that thou art always 
happy ? ” 

“ [ am always nothing else, good 
sirs,” said Dalkhusha. 

“ Then for thee may Allah be 
praised, for now shall the Caliph 
be healed of his sore sickness. 
Give us in haste thy shirt, that we 


may bear it to him that he be healed 
and thou shalt he well paid.” 

“Alas, good sirs,” cried Dalkhusha, 
“shirt have 1 none, nor. indeed, 
ever had 1 one.” 

44 And yet thou art happy. How 
carfst thou be happy without even 
a shirt ? ” 

Then laughed Dalkhusha merrily* 

44 Because / have no shirt to lose” 
said he. 

Mark Guy Pearse. 
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Frotn the drawing by Edmund J, Sullivan,] 

THE HAPPY MAN FOUND. 
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when wealth is attained, the owner is generally worried to 
death lest he should lose it again. The writer well remembers 
a glimpse he once had into the existence of a great American 
millionaire* one of the richest men of our time His 
possessions, popularly supposed to amount to upwards of a 
hundred million dollars, were at any rate so vast that they 
required incessant and unremitting attention. His office hours 
began about eight o'clock in the morning* we believe* and ended 
at some uncertain hour at night, broken only by hurried meals 
of the simplest and most abstemious character. liven in bed his 
interest* followed him, Tl^ telephone by his bedside was liable 
to ting at *ny time and 4*maud derisions upon urgent matters 


cabled from the ends of the eaith. He seemed to be stretched 
upon a golden rack* and far preferable indeed was the lot of 
the shirtless fisherman. On the other hand, we see no merit in 
“ shirtlessness, 1 * as an end in itself, though it makes a capital 
point to the story. The Caliph and the Fisherman stand for 
the neurasthenic and the sound temperaments in humanity* 
TtmpMamsnt is the medium through which we see the world. 
We could imagine happy Caliphs and melancholy fishermen 
without straining probability. Obey the laws of health, work 
honestly and truly, do justly, love mercy* and walk humbly ; 
and contentment will surely come* whether you are Caliph 
or Fhhfrman. Th^re ts not the least need to go shirtiess* 
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Is there such a Thing 
as 'Chance"? 


I F a ball be thrown across the 
room it will finally rest at 
some definite spot As hardly 
anyone could accurately determine 
beforehand, where that spot would be, 
our ignorance of the various factors 
operating would generally be summed 
up in the expression “chance.” We 
mean by “ chance” not something 
that must forever elude discovery, 
but something of which we are 
at present ignorant. No laws can 
be broken or evaded, and their 
invariable, irresistible action teaches 
us finally to depend on them, so 
that with our ball it might be shown 
that did we know accurately its 
weight, the value of the air currents, 
the force with which it was thrown, 
the resistance of the wall, the 
friction of the floor—and indeed, all 
the innumerable factors, did we know 
all these, an exact prophecy eoiffd be 
made as to where the ball would fall. 
To be ignorant of even one factor, 
however slight, renders the fall of the 
ball to us as a chance-fall. The several 
factors, seen separately, might appear 


meaning. Life often appears as does 
the back of a piece of tapestry; we 
see the tangled threads, the mixed-up 
colourings, yet viewed from the 
right side we may see the unity of 
the pattern, and how that every 
thread has a purpose, every colour 
its part in the whole. “ Youth 
shows but half,” cried Browning in 
his poem of Robin Ben Ezra, to which 
he added the Divme declaration : 

“ A whole / plan” 

The more we study the phenomena 
of Nature, the more orderly and exact 
they appear, whether w-e look through 
a microscope at some speck of 
living beauty, or through a telescope 
at the grandeurs of cosmic space. 
We readily accept the ancient state 
ment that “ Cod geometries ” as 
regards Nature and the world outside 
us, but it is becoming clear, too, 
that the same laws of precision and 
harmony behind outer things must 
also be behind the inner. If, as 
Huxley thought, there are invisible 
intelligences behind the shaping of 
flower and crystal, then it is not 


when we complain of our limita¬ 
tions ami environment Ignorant of 
how these limitations have come 
about, we have said they were the 
workings of “ chance.” We are at 
the mercy of circumstances only so 
long as we are ignorant of the 
causes at work. With knowledge no 
circumstance can ever really enslave. 
Those limitations are the result of 
some decision that once was made, 
and though we may have made the 
choice in ignorance, the result that 
has come could, nevertheless, have 
been absolutely forseen. A landsman 
left afloat on a simple craft is at 
the mercy of tide and wind, and 
he is taken to safety or danger by 
“ chance,” But put a sailor in the 
boat; we have the same sea, the same 
currents, the same everything save 
one important factor, which is the 
knowledge of the sailor. He can 
steer against the contrary tide if 
needs be; he knows how to tack 
and overcome outer opposition, and, 
therefore, is free to reach whatever 
goal he wishes. The knowledge of 
the laws frees him ; he depends on 
the laws, knows they never fail* 
and, therefore, works with them. 
Or, to take another illustration : a 
child, ignorant of chemistry, might, by 
accidentally putting together certain 


are irrevocable, but whether those 
conditions are brought about by 
“chance” or deliberately makes no 
difference to the result Instead, 
therefore, of complaining of the results 
in life with which we find ourselves 
bound, our duty rather should be to 
seek for the causes. There must 
be causes for suffering, privation, in¬ 
justice and intolerance, and 1 believe 
the chief work of our present 
existence is to discover, clearly and 
definitely, what are those causes. 
The conditions of human progress 
and happiness have already been 
given by lips Divine, but we have 
not had belief enough in those 
conditions, which means we have not 
yet ourselves discovered the truth. 

An understanding of limitations 
as being the definite effects of inner 
choices, helps us to realise that what 
we have made we can, by the same 
inner power, unmake. To which may 
be submitted that no one would, 
surely, choose a limited environment. 
True, but in choosing a certain course 
one is experimenting, and need not 
necessarily have reckoned the result. 
We may not be pleased with the 
inevitable result of incurring a debt 
of money, but whether we incurred 
it with out eyes open, or with little 
thought of the consequence, makes 






From the paiutuig by Jules Breton,] [Copyright—Braun & Co. 

THE POPPY HARVEST. 


Breton was a true artist, ami for many years the popular delineator of French rustic 
;harm and beauty. This important picture was painted in. his seventieth year, and 
showed no falling off in fine artistic expression. It is gay with the bright poppies, 
and each figure of the well-arranged group of industrious workers seems unconscious 
of anything but the work in hand. The poppy is extensively cultivated in 
France for the wholesome and valuable oil expressed from its seed, which is wholly 


free from opium or any narcotic principle, and is largely used for food and 
cooking. The farmer is in close touch with E Nature, and he directs his efforts in 
harmony with her laws* When he wants a crop of poppies he sows seeds which 
he knows will produce that kind of harvest. It will be a better world for all 
when this principle is fully recognised in every sphere of human endeavour, 
for good results can be brought into human life by similar orderly processes. 


to have little connection one with 
the other, and yet logic compels us to 
admit, though it may not be feasible 
to prove, that the most inconsequent 
factor is related to every other. And 
so it is, when we see a portion of 
the plan of life which is unrolling 
before us; seen as a portion, it may 
appear as disconnected, and without 


conceivable that there can be less 
definite intelligence behind the 
more intricate movements of the 
human soul. And must there not 
be many factors, many important 
factors, which we have not even 
commenced to trace ? 

Probably our ignorance of the 
factors operating is shown chiefly 


substances in a certain way, produce 
the same result as will a chemist. 
But the difference lies in the fact 
that the chemist can produce or not 
produce that substance as he wishes, 
the child’s experiments must wait 
upon “ chance ” to give the same 
result. A law is a statement of 
conditions, and those conditions 


no difference to the result of being 
in debt. This power of choosing, 
though at first appearing as some dark 
nemesis, is actually our strongest ally. 
This power of the will is a subtle 
factor that defies the scrutiny of 
the modem psychologist, but it is 
a factor that has more and more to 
be reckoned with as man unfolds 
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his true inner nature. It might 
be called “ spontaneity/ 1 hardly 
present in the vegetable kingdom, 
only slight beginnings in the animal 
kingdom, but in developing man a 
power that is dearly superior to any 
limitation, in the life of a saint, 
a patriot, a social worker, we discern 
the upwelling of this Divine power; 
it shines through all physical limita¬ 
tions, harnessing and using those 
very things that to lesser souls would 
be hindrances and limitation. The 
old paradox of the compelling-power 
of outer things, and the developing 
“will” in man to finally conquer 
those outer things, is seen less and 
less to be a paradox as we learn that 
the nature of the soul is Divine, and 
moves by law and order. The un¬ 
folding 41 will ” in man is a dim 
reflection of that all-compelling, 
universal power to achieve. We 
think of His majestic, self-deter¬ 
mining, self-moving energy that finally 
brooks no failure, finally overcomes 
all resistance, and in man we can 
trace the rudimentary beginnings of 
this same power. So well is this 
recognised that it is a common specu¬ 
lation as to what he may be expected 
to do under a certain circumstance. 
No one speculates as to whether a 
rod of iron will melt when heated. 


for there are no unknown factors, but 
in a man’s actions the most important 
factor is the unknown one. Outer 
circumstances are factors, serious 
ones, and must be reckoned with, but 
they are, nevertheless, inferior to 
the imperious, divine inner power. 

To know what that divine factor 
within us actually is, would be, as 
Tennyson said of the flower in the 
crannied wall, to know what “ God 
is,”; yet we may, with certainty, 
say that it unfolds and will flower, 
not by chance, but with exactness 
and absolute precision. Its possi¬ 
bilities are as limitless and incalcu¬ 
lable as God Himself is, but though 
the brain may not measure and 
gauge it, yet some subtler, higher 
method, if law be universal, must 
be able to take cognisance of every 
one of the many, many factors of 
our existence. Our inner possessions, 
from the first day of our life are quite 
definite. We have brought them 
from afar: they are indeed our 
possessions, made by us, uncon¬ 
sciously may be of the laws operating, 
but nevertheless, made in exact 
accordance with law. These posses¬ 
sions have been called “ The Fates,” 
and it lias been said there are three 
principal fates belonging to man, 
symbolised by the ancients in our 


1$ there such a thing 

hand, our heart, and our head. 
The early meaning of Fate was not 
some disagreeable and sometimes 
unjust limitation. It might be dis¬ 
agreeable, but the meaning of Fate 
was a possession of our own, good or 
ill, that we brought with us into life. 
The hand, heart, and head clearly 
mean our actions, feelings, and 
thoughts. If, for example, we would 
have a fine thought-possession, a 
clear vision, so that we may “ see 
God,” then the method is clearly 
to think clearly and cleanly. The 
pure in heart see God, because imper¬ 
fections in our instruments for seeing 
have been definitely removed, l 
have heard a man complain of his 
hopeless inability to cope with a 
temptation because of his nature. 
True, it was his nature, and no one 
eise’s, and the methods for rebuilding 
a new nature have been written down 
in every world scripture. A glass 
of water is pure and transparent 
when it is a unit, Le< when it is 
nothing but water. Introduce the 
slightest foreign ingredient and the 
purity is lost. That foreign in¬ 
gredient need not be thought of as 
“ evil ”; it may have been deliber¬ 
ately introduced to produce a 
required result, or it may have been 
introduced by “chance”—but the 
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result in the breaking up of the waters 
unity is identical. If now we see 
“ through a glass darkly,” and the 
world seems unjust and selfish to us, 
remember that God’s purity is 11 m 
touched, the only trouble is that we 
have dropped some foreign ingredients 
and our vision is blurred. An un¬ 
truth we speak inevitably means that 
we become less truthful; a heroism 
done means we can see more heroic¬ 
ally. The little faithfulnesses of many 
years bring a sweetness and loveli 
ness through which the world is 
always seen. 

Nearly all the “ chance ” limita¬ 
tions and difficulties we possess are 
relics of the past, and need not 
seriously concern us. If our faces 
are now seMo the light, that is 0111 
true life, and in that lies the creation 
of our new fates. What we see of 
each other to-day is what we were: 
what we really are will be seen as 
the new life shapes for itself a new 
environment. There is then no such 
reality as “chance. 11 There must, 
therefore, be an absolute Justice at 
the heart of things. The “injus¬ 
tices” of life come to us by the 
workings of Justice. So too, there 
exist, as Plato taught, absolute 
Goodness and absolute Beauty. 

Sidney Ransom (Capt R.A.F.) 



*' His way once chose, he forward thrust outright 
Nor stepped aside for dangers or delight.'* 


A good picture, like a bell* Is ever ready to ring forth Its message anew. Here Is an 
old popular favourite, known and loved by many of us since the days of youth. The 
young knight at the edge of the wood, preparing to pursue some chivalrous enterprise, 
sits In the saddle of a splendid white horse. The path before him leads down into a 
dell, the very shadows of which are full of mysterious terrors. Here some grisly foe 
lurks in hiding* and the hideous silence of the place seems to magnify the unknown 
terror. What a splendid study of instinctive fear the veteran animal-painter achieved 
in the uneasy anxietv of the horse peeling fearfully into the gloom he has to traverse; 
and the cowering hounds that seem to implore their master not to go on. But the 
man dominates the picture, for he Is c alm and resolute. Holding np the hilt of his 
sword, he invokes the Cross, and breathes a prayer : "Into Thy hands* O Lord, t r 
Commend mv spirit.” Some have called the picture 1 beautiful melodrama " True— 

H 


it takes us into a land that never existed* save in fancy, that Is perhaps a little 14 stagey**; 
a land where dragons haunt caverns and foul enchanters live In woods ; where brave 
knights ride forth on solitary quests to break the spells and right the wrongs, each 
trusting in God and his own right arm. The value of the picture lies in the fact that 
Its spirit is true, it represents accurately the temper in which the Christian scldier 
goes forth to do his duty. The picturesque and fantastic side at which critics ca nl is 
unessential; we will make them a present of ft. Put our knight into khaki ; let 
the wood be a German trench ; turn the dragons and enchantments Into bullets 
bomb*, shells* liquid lire, and poison gas. His demeanour will be precisely the same 
Probably the hying man Is the nearest modem counterpart of the knight of old; 
but, wherever } K ou find him, our knight standi; for the brave and faithful man 
who, tu the face of danger, commends himself hum hi v fro his Maker, and ** carries on." 
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Some Reflections upon 
Industrial Welfare. 

From the uoint of view of the Law of Karma and Reincarnation 


F OR the benefit of those not 
conversant with our terms, let 
us first explain exactly what 
is meant by the words Karma and 
Reincarnation. 

Karma is a word used to denote, 
n the moral sphere, the working 
the law of sowing and reaping. 
It never occurs to the farmer, who 
ts in daily touch with Nature’s 
methods, that he may sow tares 
and by some stroke of good fortune 
reap a harvest of wheat. If he 
sows tares he knows from invariable 
experience that he will gather a 
similar crop. This principle, invio¬ 
lable as it is throughout all Nature, 
s working, as we shall see, with the 
same unerring certainty in human 
experience, and is ever bringing a 
corresponding result with the seed 
sown. 

The Great Teacher who founded 
the Christian religion, gave a true 
exposition of the universality of 
this law in human life, when He 
drew the attention of His disciples 
to the fact that figs do not grow on 
thistles, and when He taught that: 
“With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” 
Moreover, He always associated re¬ 
ward with service done to others, 
and punishment with the neglect of 
some duty or obligation. 

Whilst emphasising the univer¬ 
sality of this law in Nature, in such 
parables as The Talents and The 
Prodigal Son, He specially warned 
His disciples against making hasty 
judgments as to its operation. The 
reply given to those who asked 
Him questions, and the great con 
^deration which He ever manifested 
towards those who suffered from 
physical disorders, is proof of this. 
!t is dear that He looked upon bodily 
affliction as the final outworking of 
past ignorance or folly: but He 
realised, much more fully than we do, 
that all suffering is remedial, and that 
in its final stage of expression a 
new era of better life is about 
to be born. This was particularly 
made manifest in His treatment ot 
the paralytic man, whose sufferings 
had at last brought him to the 
gateway of freedom, and to whom 
He said : 41 Go 1 and sin no more, 
lest a worse thing come upon thee I ” 
With regard to Reincarnation; 
this is a theory of life which 
assumes that we are souls In 
process of evolution, and that the 
physical body is merely a temporary 
vehicle of consciousness on this—the 
lowest—plane of our activities, 
it postulates that the true Self—the 
monad, the never-dying soul“is in 
process of growth and unfoldment, 
and! that we are already living in 
eternity, having behind us many 
experiences, alike in the physical 
md higher worlds. 

it explains the diversity in human 
conditions by showing that indi¬ 
vidual souls are not all at the 
same stage of growth, and that some 
ire younger and others older. 
Take, for example, the case of the 
primitive savage, who may be 
regarded as a type of an unde- 
veloped soul- With his present 


equipment of talent and ability, and 
surrounded as he is by no favouring 
conditions, he cannot, however hard 
he tries, traverse in one life the 
distance between his present attain¬ 
ments and those, say. of a great 
sea or philosopher. But when it 


blame those who are less developed 
than ourselves, for not having yet 
arrived, at our point in evolutionary 
progress. On the contrary, as he is a 
child, we have obligations and duties 
towards him which do not devolve 
upon us in our relations with those 
on our own level. 

That the theory of Reincarnation 
is something more than hypothesis is 
assured by the fact that it oilers the 
only explanation which, taken in 
conjunction with the Law of Karma, 
harmonises all the experiences of life 
without impugning the justice of 



From u,e picture bv Edward 5ii»U. A.R.A,] 


L j 4[1 j es Blair Bequesi. Courtesy til 
Manchester City Att GJIery* 


THE BIRD CAGE. 

The patient, refined artist, whose recent death has been such a serlotis loss to .British 
Art Is Dot here represented, perhaps, at his highest accomplishment. His work is 
distinguished Jrom that of almost any other artist by his poetic yet faithful rendering 
of the simple country people at Amberley, where he lived, and his sensitive, vibrating 
harmonious colour. The little maid who is feeding the pet bird—a magpie, h we are not 
mistaken—is familiar to us In other works by this master of the beautiful art oi 
drawing in pasteL There has been no attempt to make her pretty, but her action U 
natural and simple, and the colour scheme Is a fine harmony of rich low tones. 


is recognised that he will nave a 
succession of lives, in each of which 
he will make some advancement, 
there is no reason to doubt his 
arrival, in due time, at levels of 
mental and moral achievement, far 
beyond anything which we ourselves 
have yet reached. But he is at 
present a child-souk and as w r e do 
not reproach a child for his youthful 
inexperience, neither should we 


Nature. There is no other explana¬ 
tion of the diversities and inequalities 
in human conditions, so far as l am 
aware, of which this can be said. 

Our study of the laws of 
Karma and Reincarnation will show 
how things come about in human 
life, and will make it clear that 
what we have ourselves sown in 
the past we are reaping to-day, 
and if the harvest is not to 


our liking it is to ourselves that we 
should appeal for the explanation 
We may safely judge of the seed 
we have put into the ground 
by the results which are coming 
to harvest. What is more, we 
may determine our future destiny 
with absolute certainty, by sowing 
in the present life the kind of seed 
which will bring us the harvest 
we desire to reap in the future, 
Every deed, every word, nay, every 
thought has its share in contributing 
to the conditions of that future 
life, which day by day we are 
slowly moulding and fashioning .for 
ourselves. 

These, then, are the two vital 
and significant laws in the light of 
which we purpose considering the 
problem of Industrial Welfare. First, 
the Law of Karma, which declares 
that happiness, misery, success 
failure, are not the work of some 
blind fate, some unseen power beyond 
the control of man, but are each the 
outworking ol the just and righteous 
laws of cause and effect. Second, the 
Law of Reincarnation, according to 
which the present life is merely a 
stage in a long and continuous series 
of liver. the final result of which 
is being steadily worked upon by 
our present feelings, thoughts, and 
acts. 

In the light of these principles 
let us now examine the methods, 
aims, and activities of our present 
day Socialists, Trade Unionists, and 
Capitalists, in order to discover, if 
we can, wherein their activities are 
at fault, and why none of these 
groups of thinking men have 
anywhere produced the social and 
industrial results which, in a 
world governed by law and order, 
we might rightly expect to see 
established* 

First, we must recognise that 
every group into which the human 
family is divided, is made up of units 
at different stages of soul growth. 
Each group contains selfish, lazy 
or indifferent persons, comparable to 
young children in their desire to 
secure the necessary sustenance with 
as little trouble and exertion as 
possible, and it also includes those who 
are making a splendid contribution 
alike to their own advancement 
and to social weal. 

The Socialist groups are, perhaps, 
the most enthusiastic reformers of the 
three classes above mentioned, and if 
their knowledge had been equal to 
their zeal, we should already have 
had a glimpse of the millennium. 
But Nature arranges matters in 
her own way, proceeding by the 
slow and gradual processes of 
evolution. 

Whilst all the noblest and highest 
gifts in life are within our reach, 
we cannot have them until we pay 
The price; and it is well to note 
that harvests do not arrive on the 
day w r e begin to put in the seed. 
That is an important fact which the 
average Socialist, who is generally an 
impulsive person, is apt to overlook. 
He does not realise that Nature has 
millennia in which to work, and is. 
therefore, never to be hurried. 

His outlook upon life is based 
on the fallacy that we begin life 
when we are born, and will end it 
when we die; and that, therefore 
there ought to be uniformity of 
conditions for all. This, however, is 
an explanation of the facts of life 
w'hich convicts the Great Architect 
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Some Reflections upon Industrial Welfare. 


of the Universe of injustice. 11 implies 
that His world is governed on some 
principle of chance or caprice. 

But observation reveals the fact 
that we are living in a world where 
law and order are universal. When we 
come to regard ourselves as evolving 
entities, whose beginnings fie back 
millions of years, whose unfolding and 
perfecting will he the task of hundreds 
of lives yet to come, everything comes 
into truer focus, and it is seen that 
every inequality may have its rise 
in harmony with perfect justice. 
The average Socialist does not, 
however, pause to consider the end 
Nature had in view in placing the 
human family on this planet, and in 
discarding the principle of uniformity. 
In the many inequalities in human 
conditions, he perceives nothing 
but injustice, and it is this feeling 
which has led him to grasp at 


present life as a day at school 
This day has been preceded by 
other days, and will be followed 
by still others, until all the 
latent talents and powers which 
we possess have been developed. 
The position in which each pupil is 
placed in the School of Life is not 
unlike that which obtains in our 
great Public Schools. On joining 
the school, each one finds himself 
in the particular form to which 
his past attainments entitle him. 
His rate of progress in the school 
depends upon his capacity to 
master the lessons set before him. 
The pupils do not remain in the 
same position in each form all 
through any particular school day, 
and each pupil is placed where his 
next lesson is to be taught 

Here you will find a pupil 
struggling with elementary algebra, 


where they may make good headway, 
if they avail themselves of the 
many opportunities which the school 
supplies. The most advanced units 
in the group—the teachers—exert 
a wide influence upon the less 
advanced. But the pupils themselves 
assist the educational processes, by 
the stimulating and helpful influence 
which they exert upon each other. 

This simple but essential fact 
may, of course, be seen in every 
phase and activity of life. The 
engineering apprentice who is just 
starting his career in a great work¬ 
shop is not at once set to design or 
invent a new locomotive or turbine. 
He has at first to content himself 
with simple drawings or mechanical 
tasks, and thus gradually improve 
his abilities. Similarly, the young 
officer who has just joined the 
Royal Air Force is not allowed or 


just and equitable way. Applying 
this conception of life to our industrial 
organisations, it is seen how one 
pupil has become an employer, 
another a works manager, another a 
skilled craftsman, another a labourer, 
and so on. Clearly they have each 
arrived, by natural law, in that form 
in the school where their next lesson 
is to be learned, prior to being passed 
upward to still higher forms. 

We may see the same selective 
process at work in every group into 
which society is divided, and every¬ 
where it is the Great Schoolmaster 
who determines the position into 
which each is placed in the class, 
and He it is who moves the pupil 
up as His lessons are mastered. 

We were not consulted, for 
illustration, into which family we 
were to be born. We may take it 
that we were placed where some 



Bkmimers may be lered the greatest ol the pupils and admirers al Israels. He saw the 
world as the Master did—though with his own eyes—but does not take lie quite so sadly. 
His art is cheerful, lull rif light and air, and remarkable for happy renderings of ,the simple 
life of the fisherloJk. Here is a charming scene of happy children catching shrimps with a 


basket. They have evidently ]usi joined I he elementary class in the school of life. They 
are taking {heir first lessons in the art of earning a livelihood. The scheme is splendidly 
composed, rich in delicate beauty, and full of the joy of being alive. Not only is this fine 
art. but also art infused with a temper that is sweet and sane, and wholesome to live with. 


■many economic fallacies. If he had 
possessed the key to a true under 
standing of the facts of life, he would 
have been able to obtain a coherent 
explanation of ail its inequalities, 
and would have known that the 
aim of the natural order is not 
primarily to bring comfort or ease 
or even pleasure to the personality, 
but rather to place men and women 
where they may gradually unfold 
the latent powers and faculties of 
that true Self, which is not born 
and does not die. The higher 
powers of this larger Self, which is 
something much more important 
than the small Seif of the personality, 
will develop most surely, not amidst 
ease and comfort but where difficul¬ 
ties and trials are to be overcome. 

Human life, from the point of 
view' we are considering, may be 
regarded as a school and the 


whilst his friend, who may have 
arrived at school age at the same time, 
is busy with the higher mathematics. 
Contrariwise, the skilled mathemati¬ 
cian may he relegated to a lower seat 
in another class by his friend's 
superiority in languages, history, 
or literature. 

Nature—or, as we may say, the 
Great Schoolmaster—is continually 
changing the classes or groups into 
which we come, and the units even 
in the same class differ materially in 
the rate of progress they are making. 

Some are paying close attention to 
the lessons which are being taught 
in the form in which they find 
themselves; these pass on rapidly. 
Others are careless, and pass upwards 
more slowly. Some are resentful 
that they are not on a higher 
form, and retard their progress bv 
complaining But all are placed 


expected to climb into an aeroplane 
and fly up at once into the clouds. 
On the contrary, he becomes a school 
boy once again, receives lessons and 
instruction on a dozen different 
subjectS“5uch as engines, air cur 
rents, compasses, machine gjiins—and 
is only then allowed to make a trial 
flight in company with a trained and 
skilled pilot. In any department of 
human endeavour we must learn to 
crawl before we aspire to fly. 

From this larger outlook, it is 
observed that the selective process, 
which is going on throughout 

all nature, is operative on every 
plane in human life, from the 

lowest to the highest. It is also 

seen that notwithstanding life's 

diversities and inequalities, the 
processes by which Nature brings 
about individual and social advance¬ 
ment are being carried forward in a 


qualities in our character which 
needed to be developed would be 
drawn out. We had very little to 
do with the choice of the teachers 
under whose influence we were placed 
at the most formative period of our 
life; and the same principle was 
operative in the selection of a vocation. 
Even the choice of our life partners 
was largely determined for us by 
the surroundings into which we 
came by events wholly beyond our 
control Nor had we any definite 
choice in the selection of the children 
who were committed to our care. 

It will thus be seen that all the 
important things come to us by 
orderly law, and not as the result of 
personal wish or volition. We gather 
from this that it is the mark of 
wisdom to accept cheerfully the 
position in the school of life in 
which we find ourselves, to master 
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the lessons before us, and thus to pass 
upward by natural law. It is obvious 
that to quarrel with the rules of the 
School as established by the Author 
of the Universe, and to complain 
that things are not ordered differently, 
will not avail us in our effort to 
bring about better individual, social, 
or industrial conditions. 

Yet this is exactly the attitude 
taken up by the majority of modern 
Socialists. So intent are they on 
turning to political advantage the 
patent and obvious fact that in¬ 
equality in all directions does exist 
in human life and conditions, that 
they have not dared to make a 
reasoned and careful study of the 
question. 

But the Socialist has not only 
no coherent explanation of the 
inequalities of life ; lie is equally at 
sea in his theories about the evils of 
competition. As a professed exponent 
of economic science, he ought lu 
know that competition is one of the 
main sources in which commercial 
and industrial initiative and enter' 
prise have their birth, and that 
the incentive to vigorous action 
which it furnishes, acts as a stimulus, 
alike to individual and social progress 
" There is every reason T wrote a 
modern thinker who cannot be 
accused of friendliness to Capitalism 
” to multiply opportunities of express¬ 
ing resourcefulness, and to give the 
greatest possible share of initiative 
to each individual, for if this is not 
done there will be a general sense of 
injustice and discouragement.'" 

But the average Socialist takes 
no account of these considerations, 
in >r can he be made to see that the 
competitive principle of which lie 
complains is the method whereby 
Nature manages all her business. 
If, therefore, it is essentially evil, as 
he considers it, his attacks should 
be addressed to the Supreme Power 
who established the principle of 
natural selection as one of the 
means whereby the other and higher 
ends, above mentioned, might best 
be achieved. 

But the leaders of present-day 
Socialism, who are cheerful optimists, 
do not think the matter out, and 
are in the position of the doctor 
who prescribes for a patient before 
making a thorough and true 
diagnosis of his ailment. 

They are accustomed to point out 
for instance, that the total income 
of this country is £2,000,000,000, 
and that out of this* £ 1 , 300 , 000,000 
goes to Capital, and £700.000,000 to 
Labour. They do not inform theii 
hearers, as to how much ot the 
central group of figures goes into the. 
Imperial and Municipal exchequer, 
and what proportion of this sum 
is spent in developing industries in 
which every one shares in the benefit 
Neither do they point out that in 
many industries, machinery—that is. 
capital—plays a more important part 
in production than labour. 

Let us glance, for a moment, 
at the economic organisation of a 
flour mill. The outlay in running 
a mill of this kind is not merely 
in the cost of labour, but in the 
capital expended on the purchase, 
equipment, and upkeep of the plant, 
all of which necessarily demand the 
expenditure of large sums of money, 
which in many cases may exceed the 
total wage bill for several years. 
Therefore., more of the profits go to 
ihe controller *4 ihe capital than 


are paid in wages. They are not, 
however, lost to the community, as 
is implied in the arguments oi the 
Socialist speaker. The State, the 
Municipality, and, finally, the buyers 
of the product, chief amongst whom 
are the working classes, share in the 
gain thus secured. 

If one listens to the average 
Socialist lecturer or speaker, one is 
almost sure to hear a constant 
repetition of the two words ** capital 
and " capitalism/’ Both are linked 
together in an almost continuous 
stream of vituperation and inis 
representation. But the Socialist 
forgets that capital, like talent of 
all kinds, tends to come into the 
hands of those who are making 
good use ot that which they already 
possess. He also omits to mention 
the important fact that the Capitalist 
himself absorbs but little of the 


funds which come into his hands, 
and that he consumes relatively 
very little more than the worker. 
In some cases he consumes even 
less; and, in any case, he is merely 
a trustee of so much social wealth 
which he must use in the common 
service if the industry in which he 
is engaged is to prosper. 

Being somewhat of a Capitalist 
myself, let me take my own 
experience as a concrete example, 
which will serve to illustrate the 
point. In the first place, society has 
placed a certain amount of capita! in 
my hands, which I think it may 
he fairly stated has been used in 


the common service. I certainly did 
not beg or steal any of it, and no one 
gave me anything otherwise than 
in exchange for service rendered. 

1 only obtain food, board, and 
lodging, out of the capital i control; 
and, being a vegetarian, a total 
abstainer, and a non-smoker, my 
bill of fare is by no means an 
extravagant one. 

What happens with the capital 
entrusted to my care is that a 
large sum is required annually to 
pay imperial and Local taxes. 
A further portion goes to improve 
the conditions of the workmen of the 
Company in which l am specially 
interested. A small portion then 
goes to the helping of individual 
workers, and such local institutions 
as are working for social amelioration, 
while the balance goes in efforts 
to enlarge and improve the Works' 


equipment, and thus still further to 
add to the service we render to the 
community. 

It would be a pleasure if some 
friendly Socialist would tell me in 
what direction the capital I control 
has been wrongfully obtained, or bow 
it might be put to better social use. 
It would likewise be interesting to 
know in what way social welfare 
would be advanced, and to what 
extent the community would benefit 
if this capital were controlled by the 
employees of the Company with 
which 1 am particularly associated; 
or what working man would be 
advanced, if the capital now enl rusted 


to me, was transferred to the State, 
and came under the control of a 
State official, 

l may point out, in this 
connection, that many industries 
—my own amongst the number— 
would not have come Into being 
under a Socialistic regime, as the 
necessary capital would not have 
been available with which to make 
a start. All new ventures have to 
go through a certain stage of 
experimentation, and State manage¬ 
ment does not encourage and develop 
that individual initiative so necessary 
to industrial prosperity. 

When the Socialist is asked why 
he, and those who think with him, 
do not form themselves into a 
Socialistic community, put their 
theories to the test of practical 
experience, and thus demonstrate 
the applicability of their ideals to 
the conditions of life as we know 
them to-day, he replies that the 
present economic system must first 
be destroyed before the truth of 
their theories can be established. 

I he originator of ihe modern taxi 
did not stipulate for the withdrawal 
uf the hansom call from the streets, 
lie simply put a better article on 
the market, and the less satisfactory 
one gradually began to disappear. 
That is the only way whereby an 
improved method may be tested and 
rightly established. That there is 
no inducement for society to scrap 
its present economic arrangements 
is shown by the fact that, from 
time immemorial, every attempt 
In establish a social order on the 
communal basis, has proved a failure. 
The communal idea is unconsciously 
based upon the false assumption that 
we are all at the same stage in 
evolution, and that, therefore, we 
should all he placed under similar 
conditions. It is like saying that 
the welfare of the child in the 
family would be advanced if it 
was charged with the duties and 
responsibilities of maturity. This is 
:i conception of human life which 
ignores a fundamental law of Nature, 
and takes no account of the methods 
whereby evolutionary progress i> 
being achieved. 

I put it to any fair-minded 
Socialist whether it would not be 
better to find some explanation of 
the diversity in human conditions 
which reconciles all the facts, before 
setting out to destroy the present 
social order. This, it appears to 
me, is necessary before any plan, 
capable of bringing about that 
greater unity and harmony which is 
so necessary to industrial and social 
progress, can he wisely formulated. 

It is important, also, to note 
that many capitalists are working 
men, and many working men are 
capitalists. The two men who control 
the most capital in the district where 
I happen to live, are Lord Derby 
and Lord Leverhulme. No one 
who has any acquaintance with 
the activities of these two great 
Capitalists, could deny their claim 
to be classed as the most active 
of working men. I happen to be 
personally acquainted with Lord 
Leverhulme, and, although he has 
associated himself with a movement 
for a six-hours' working day, l can 
testify that he himself works sixteen 
hours every day, and takes no 
holidays. 

In the face of such facts, is it 
not a mistake to divide society 
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th a typical example of the other methods of producing human welfare to the 
one pictured on page 13 , where will be found an highly interesting article from 
Lord Leverhulme 's pen entitled, " Socialism, or Equality and Equity." His is 
a constructive policy which builds up, while the other man pulls down. A 
dynamo of energy, Lord Leverhulme is a pioneer in all movements making for 
social welfare and industrial prosperity. 
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into Working and Capitalist classes ? 
For every Capitalist who is worth 
his salt is a working man, and 
every capable working man is a 
Capitalist. Would it not be more 
in harmony with the facts to 
state that every Capitalist, large or 
small, is a steward of so much 
social wealth, and should regard his 
functions from that point of view. 
Why not honestly make clear 
the tact that if a complete system 
of State control were established 
to-morrow, the working man. if 
he were still to have the chance of 
earning his daily bread, would he as 
dependent as ever on capital—that 
is, on land, machinery, and raw 
material. The only difference it 
would make to the working man 
would be that he would get a new 
and, as 1 think, a worse kind of 
employer: vi\. the State official, 
and he would have less freedom in 
the choice of his employment than 
he possesses to-day. The specially 
capable workman, with clever and 
useful ideas in his head, would cer¬ 
tainly meet with scant encouragement 
from the stereotyped bureaucrat con¬ 
trolling a Government department. 

If only one of our eloquent 
Socialists, instead of indulging in 
harmful and meaningless oratorical 
[lights, would give some illustra 
tions of the practical outworking 
of the Socialistic theory, it would 
add a much - needed weight to 
his arguments. We could then 
examine and compare the results at 
our leisure, and judge whether it is 
in the direction of a more democratic 
control of industry that we must 
look for the solution of the difficulties 
which confront us. 

Working along these lines, it 
would, I think, soon be discovered 
that the vital question in relation to 
the possession of capital is not how 
much capital a man controls, but 
whether he is turning it to social 
or selfish uses ? From the social 
point of view, a large Capitalist is 
just as likely to be a friend to social 
weal as is a small one, the whole 
question being determined by the 
uses to which the capital is put. 

In this true and better sense, any 
one is a bad Socialist who is self- 
centred, dr who spends his limited 
capital in ways which do not make 
for social weak The large Capitalist, 
on the other hand, it his mind is 
set on the common good, and he 
is employing his capital socially and 
not selfishly, may be, in the true 
sense, the best of Socialists, 

Occasionally, 1 have bad visions 
of a Socialism—which i have called 
the New Socialism—in which these 
ideals would be embodied, and where 
the true principles of Brotherhood 
would be found operative, as in the 
ordinary family. In this truer form 
of Socialism, each would differ in 
the possession of material wealth* 
as in other things, but each unit 
would be seeking not his own 
welfare, but the common good, 
enlightened Capitalists would then 
be found working together with 
enlightened Labour Leaders, the 
minds and hearts of both being set 
on tbe common weal rather than on 
their own profits or wages. 

As I have already tried to indicate, 
this will involve an entire shifting of 
the mental standpoint from which 
most economic thinkers, Socialists 
and Capitalists alike, have hitherto 
approached the subject Those who 


wish to reconstruct society will have 
to recognise very plainly that the ills 
and evils which they aim at curing 
are more an affair of a sounder 
ethical outlook, than of compulsory 
changes from without. 

Those who study the problem 
from this standpoint, will discard 
the predatory aims of modern 
Socialism* as a violation of the 
principles of true Brotherhood, and 
will seek to advance social weal by 
honourable methods; and, first of 
all, by seeking to increase their 
own contribution to tbe sum of 
human welfare. Instead of working 
for uniformity, they will labour for 
unity ; and. instead of pulling down 
those who are above, they will 
strive to raise those who are below. 


Let us now consider lhe methods 


and aims of the Labour Party, to see 
whether any better solution of the 
problem is to be found in the Trade 
Union Movement. The organisation 
nf Labour is an entirely worthy 
effort to improve the conditions of 
the manual worker by means of 
combination. By reason of the fact 
that manual workers form by far 
the largest class in the community* 
it will be the natural privilege 
of Trade Unionism to exert an 
important, and even dominating 
influence on industrial progress. 

The success of this great organisa¬ 
tion of industrial workers will be 


finally determined by the way it 
uses its power: whether it directs 
its energies to the promotion of 
better conditions for tbe whole of the 
community, or whether its activities 
are mainly the outworking of class 
selfishness* Much will, therefore, 
depend on whether it elects to be 
controlled and led by capable and 
instructed leaders. For democracy is 
just as capable of working for self- 
seeking ends, and for the curtailment 
of human freedom, as is autocracy. 
There is not wanting evidence of 
a tendency in the Labour world to 
destroy the roots of individual liberty. 
The fact should never be overlooked 
that, according to the Law of 
Karma, improved results can only be 
obtained as we put in the seed which 
will produce them. To begin with, 
if we are uncharitable, intolerant 
or narrow-minded, we are sowing 


seeds which will not produce welfare. 

It is to be feared that there still 
lingers among workmen a deep-rooted 
idea that mental labour of any kind is 
easier, and even inferior, to manual 
toil. They are fond of asserting the 
supremacy of muscle over brain: 
hence, they are often disposed to 
underrate, if not despise, those who, 
at the factory or the mine, do not 
,£ dirty their hands/ 1 but whose 
work is all done 11 in the head/' 
As a result, there is a tendency to 
grumble at the salaries paid to the 
men who direct their activities, and 
who are often regarded as so many 


drones. This attitude of mind finds 
its reflection to-day in some aspects 
of the Trade Union Movement, which 
must cause a certain misgiving, even 
to its best friends. There is an in¬ 
dictment of modern Trade Unionism 
in its less favourable tendencies in 
the manner in which it has developed 
away from the spirit of Brotherhood, 
and has gone off in the direction of 
preferring its own welfare before that 
of the community. The repeated 
strikes which have taken place, even 
in protected trades, during recent 
months, when the country has been 
at death grips with the common 
enemy, reveals a sinister state of mind 
which bodes no good, either for the 
country as a whole, or for the work¬ 
ing classes themselves. On many 
occasions the workmen have ignored 
the advice of their leaders, repudiated 
their agreements, and gone on strike 
without a thought of the injury 
this inflicted on the common weal 

A similarly wrong tendency is 
reflected in the attitude of the 
average working man towards the 
teaching profession. He is un¬ 
willing that teachers and instructors 
should be paid larger salaries than 
lie receives himself. He is quite 
oblivious of tbe fact that energy 
expended on the mental plane is 
pore productive than when expended 
in physical effort. The tendency 
to under-estimate, or to distrust 
education, has, moreover, a wider 
and more dangerous scope. Labour 
sees, or thinks it sees, its chief enemies 
in the educated classes, and hence, 
amongst the more revolutionary 
branches of organised labour, there is 
a strong inclination to despise and 
sneer at all which the educated 
classes represent* A workman trained 
in this school of thought* rarely 
reflects on the fact that the com¬ 
plicated machinery he has to look 
after* has been the slow result 
of tbe hard and untiring efforts of 
numberless brain workers, and that 
his own progress and advancement 
are being largely determined, in the 
present as they will be in the future 
by the help obtained from this source. 
He also forgets that the organiser 
who directs his energies, or gives him 
his working instructions, has come 
into that position not by chance* but 
by orderly law* and that the smooth 
running of the works in which he 
is employed is the result of skilled 
and carefully planned organisation, 
which makes alike for economic 
production and for good wages. 

Out of the experiences of the 
stress and storm into which the world 
has been plunged for the last four 
years, there surely emerges this 
supreme lesson, that any method 
which endeavours to achieve its aim 
by methods which ignore the common 
weal, is working against the laws 
which produce human progress. 
Out of the welter of this great world 
war there has come the definite 
knowledge that national welfare 
cannot be won by one set of people 
seeking their own advantage at five 
expense of another. 

What is true of nations is equally 
true of classes and of individuals 
Advancement comes only as the 
result of the freer unfoldment of 
those latent powers of heart and 
mind which enable a man to 
improve the quality of the service 
which he renders to his fellow's 
through his work* A large expansion 
of the spirit of goodwill and true 
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SYNDICALISM. OR THE NEW SOCIALISM? 

The difference between Syndicalism nnd the New Socialism referred to mi this page i* 
that the former seeks to increase human welfare by pulling down things he cannot 
replace. The Syndicalist ignores the fact that what the world needs is constructive 
activity, and that while ignorance can destroy a work of genius, it cannot rebuild it. 
The New Socialist, on the other hand, seeks improved results in harmony with the 
orderly methods of Nature* In dealing with the social organism, he endeavours to build 
up new healthy tissue, knowing that the worn out atoms will disappear ol themselves* 
and will thus be cast off without effort. The one method produces strife and disorder* 
out of which inevitably come stiflering and loss : the other is a direction of energy 
which ensures that uni tv and concord in which all forms of prosperity have their rise 
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fellowship must, therefore, precede 
the attainment of any high level of 
material welfare. 

If our Labour Leaders would direct 
more attention to the necessity for 
the cultivation of this better spirit, 
and would enjoin upon all their 
members the fact, that the best 
contribution any man can make 
to human welfare, and to industrial 
and social advancement, is to 
develop his own heart and mind and 
soul, what a gain in industrial 
efficiency, and in individual and social 
welfare, should we not witness ? 

There is, however, one new factor 
which appears in the new political 
Manifesto of the Labour Party which, 
happily, shows a slight widening of 
outlook. It formally invites all 
workers by brain as well as hand 
to join the Labour group* Thus is 
tardily recognised the truth, that the 
brain worker is a factor in economic 
production, and probably it may be 
discovered, after further investigation, 
that moral and mental growth is 
far and away the most important 
factor in social progress, and that 
any new ordering of society which 
does not stimulate the growth, alike 
of heart and mind and soul, will be 
vain and fruitless. Further investi- 
gation will doubtless reveal the fact 
that the less enlightened followers of 
Karl Marx, who have come to believe 
that all wealth is a product of labour 
(Le. manual labour), are the victims 
of an obvious fallacy. Although the 
new departure is a sign of mental 
awakening, we note that it insists, 
somewhat vaguely, that the workers 
—presumably the manual workers— 
are to have the control of industry 
No attempt is, however, made to 
show how or by what method the 
organiser and controller of capital, or 
the man who works with his head, 
is to be advantageously controlled, 
even in the interests of the workers, 
by those who labour with their hands. 

Of course, it is recognised that 
Socialists often claim that such 
organisers and controllers of capital 
will easily be found amongst their 
own class, but it is an interesting 
fact that no great Captain of Industry 
lias ever emerged from a state of 
society founded on the communal 
basis; and Macaulay, a hundred 
years ago, pointed out that no army 
ied by a debating society ever 
escaped discomfiture and disgrace I 
The truth of the observation lies 
before us in the condition of Russia at 
the present moment. Victories in in¬ 
dustry, as in war, are not won by the 
Bolshevik method. They are won by 
great leaders, who have unfolded 
their latent powers, and have risen 
into positions of responsibility, by 
the methods we have indicated, and 
who, with the larger insight and wider 
knowledge thus acquired, are capable 
of directing human energy into its 
most productive channels. 

An Army commander would reside] 
himself ridiculous, if he started to 
form his General Staff out of the 
private soldiers in the ranks of his 
regiments. Much in the same way the 
General Managers of our industries 
have to select trained and skilled men 
for consultive positions, and for the 
* highly specialised tasks of the various 
branches of industrial management. 

We must assume, till the contrary 
is stated, that the Labour Party is 
not contemplating the use of the 
German method of obtaining class 
welfare by force, or the Bolshevik 


one uf setting up internecine strife, 
and that it intends to work out its 
salvation by just and honourable 
means. But it is curious that no 
one has pointed out to the Party 
Leaders that there is nothing in our 
present economic arrangements to 
hinder any individual or group of 
individuals, or the entire Labour 
Party, from establishing as many 
industries as they please, and con 
trolling them in any way which they 
believe will yield better results, either 
to the community or to themselves. 

The present economic system is a 
perfectly free and open arrangement, 
and the Labour Party possesses 
large funds, and has the same 
access to capital as other people. 
There is, therefore, nothing to hinder 
our Trade Unions from inaugurating 
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new industries of their own, or pur¬ 
chasing those already established, so 
long as they do not interfere with 
the rights of other people. That, it 
seems to me. is the honest way for 
the Labour Party to set out to 
control industry. All experience goes 
to show that it is a sound working 
theory, that those who originate 
and take the risk of founding a 
new industry, should be entitled 
to control it: and that the public 
are better served by such people 


Indeed, there is no more signi¬ 
ficant sign of the times, than that 
many Labourists are now to be 
found who frankly express their 
distrust of State interference, and 
who are advocating economic systems 
which will largely depend on indi¬ 
vidual control. 

If individuals, or groups of indi¬ 
viduals, who introduce better methods, 
or who take the risk of inaugurating 
a new industry, have to hand over the 
control of their venture to those who 
perform the manual labour, then the 
Panama Canal should be handed over 
to the natives of the West Indian 
Islands, the Co-operative Society to 
its workpeople, the Municipalities 
to a committee of their staff, who 
would determine the rate of wages 
that each should receive. 
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But even if the Labour Party's 
recommendations were more satisfac¬ 
tory from the point c f v > ew of the 
laws we are considering, they would 
have to be challenged on the ground 
that even their present activities 
leave much to be desired. It must 
not be forgotten that it is not the 
Capitalist who pays the advance 
in wages which is won by strife, 
for these are really paid by the 
community. Every family in the 
country contributes its quota to 


every advance in wages which is not 
a result of increased productivity. 
Hence, any movement which directs 
its attention solely, or even mainly, 
to the raising of wages, lowers, 
inevitably, the purchasing power of 
the sovereign, and all the rest 
of the community pay the price. 
It is clear that even material 
advancement cannot be won by 
legerdemain of this kind. It does 
nothing to increase the productivity 
of labour, and, therefore, makes no 
new contribution to the common 
fund out of which wages are paid. 
Nor does it conform to the laws of 
harmony, without which industrial 
welfare cannot be. 

Imagine a group of musicians 
essaying to render a Beethoven 
Symphony, and the different players 
and voices each seeking personal or 
group advantage. How far would 
the result which the composer had 
in view be realised, and to what 
extent would the audience receive 
the benefit of his helpful and 
uplifting vision ? 

It is with industry as with 
music. Where unity and harmony 
are not secured, there is not only 
a lack of individual achievement, 
but a resulting loss to the entire 
group. 

We live on two small islands in 
the Northern Atlantic, and on these 
islands we have, up to the present, 
maintained a population of something 
like 45,000,000 people, mainly as 
the result of our ability to sell the 
product of our labour in fhe neutral 
markets of the world, and by that 
means purchase what we need from 
other people. When we go into 
these markets, the people do not 
enquire as to how our industrial 
life is organised. They examine our 
work, and, if it is more suited to 
their needs than that offered by 
others, we secure the business. 
But if some otnei competitor is 
producing a better or more suitable 
article, they purchase that, and 
leave us with our products unsold. 
Clearly the material welfare of the 
community in which we live, will 
very largely depend on our ability 
to serve the needs of our buyers. 
This, again, will be determined by 
resourceful management, and by the 
harmony and skill which we can 
put into the conduct of our various 
industrial operations. 

Under the present economic 
system, the selective process, which 
puts one in the position of employer, 
another as manager, foreman, or 
workman, comes about by the 
orderly law which ever tends to 
place the most capable man in the 
position of greatest responsibility. 
The fact that we personally object 
to it does not in the least alter 
the truth that this law is operative 
through all Nature, and continues 
to affect us in every direction, just 
as does every other natural law. 
The first result of attempts at 
eliminating the competitive principle, 
comes in the form of slackened 
stimulus to effort, which retards the 
growth of initiative and resourceful¬ 
ness, on which all future progress 
depends. A later penalty is paid in 
the increased cost of everything 
we have to buy; the final charge 
will be enforced in the form of 
unemployment, when we are once 
again compelled to sell the products 
of our labour in the neutral markets 
of the world, and are unable to 



TIME AND KNOWLEDGE. 

Kvury generation enjoys the use of a vast hoard bequeathe*! 
to it by antiquity, and transmits that hoard augmented b> 
fresh acquisition, to future ages/ k — Iokd Macaulay 

In dm stoking cartoon the artist has skilfully and subtly depicted the incatcuiaUc 
debt oi the Present io the Past. Knowledge, radiant with grace and beauty, is seer, 
advancing with Time as her herald, who scatters the gains of the past for the use of 
the present. As we have all inherited generously from the past, so too, must we sec 
to it that the torch is handed on imdiminished—nay, more highly illuminated—by 
making our full contribution, however humble, to the common stock ol knowledge 
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find buyers. What we ought to 
aim at is not to do away with the 
competitive system, which is a part 
of the constitution of things, but to 
utilise it for higher aims. We need 
the wholesome stimulus of friendly 
rivalry to unfold our best powers. 
Golf players tell me that when they 
play an t( alone " game, they neither 
play so well, nor obtain nearly the 
same enjoyment and benefit from 
the game, as when they can match 
their skill against the play of a 
congenial opponent. It does not 
really matter which player actually 
wins the game, for both have had 
the same pleasure and the same 
benefit from the exercise of their 
physical powers in the open air. 
There is no sound reason why 
industrial rivalry may not be con¬ 
ducted in the same good spirit, and 
when all parties are seeking the 
common good, and not primarily 


bringing to it the co-operative spirit ■ 
but the system itself is the most 
catholic and, in the true sense, the 
most co-operative of any economic 
system which the wit of man has yet 
devised. Its whole aim is to secure 
for the buyer the best and most 
reliable service that can be found 
It is a method which concerns itself 
wholly in achieving this end, and is 
constituted to encourage and reward, 
automatically, every effort which 
has for its aim the production of 
a better service to the public. 

It finds room for every kind of 
contribution to social weal, and it 
hands over the tools of commerce 
to those who can handle them 
most successfully. It gives free play 
to talent, welcoming every kind 
of individual enterprise, thereby 
encouraging the growth of that re¬ 
sourcefulness and ability on which, 
as we have said, ail social progress 
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ONE OF THE RESULTS 


These two pictures have been drawn to illustrate the statement of a keen observer 
of industrial condiwho said :—" My experience as a layman in Germany, 
America, and England lias led me to the following conclusions : la Germany, 
masters and men have been working with might and main to beat industrial England. 
In America, masters and men, with every energy of mind and body which they 
possess t have been striving to lick creation. In England, masters and men, with 
sullen discontent and suspicion* have been trying to best each other,” On the 
other hand, a thoughtful writer in an American Review, The New Republic , 
recently remarked that : “ The political good sense of the British people lias 

been expressed chiefly in their ability to recognise and to repair, even during the 
preoccupation of war, some of the gravest faults in their national organisation. 
They have bestowed far more candid, painstaking consideration upon the fulfilment 
of their collective social responsibilities than they did during peace ; am I they have 
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the fault is not in the system, but 
in the lack of affection and chivalry 
in the contracting partners. We know 
from observation that happy family 
relationships exist. We know, also, 
that they are a product of the 
spirit of love and goodwill, and of a 
capacity for losing one's personal 
interests in the larger welfare of the 
group. Where this obtains, there, in 
its fulness, is found, not only a high 
measure of happiness, but the best 
school in the world for the growth 
of the finer qualities of our nature. 
Precisely the same may be true of 
the economic system under which 
we live. Good results are always 
obtained, wherever the spirit of 
service and of goodwill is found ; 
evil results inevitably follow wherever 
these are absent. 

The outworking of the common 
ignorance of this irrevocable law is 
seen in the condition of Europe to-da v 


How otherwise can we explain the 
fact that, in the midst of a great 
war, when we are strongly urged to 
consume less bread and practise 
rigid economy generally, we have 
spent already over £750.000,000 on 
alcoholic drink ? 

The recent Report of the Royal 
Commission on Venereal Diseases 
affords a painful illustration of 
ignorance in another direction. 
The creative energies associated 
with sex are a fonn of vitality 
which can be conserved and utilised 
for strengthening the physical body, 
and, indirectly, for quickening 
the mental and spiritual powers. 
But when tire vital forces are 
misapplied in self-indulgence, the 
physical man becomes devitalised, 
and there is set up a most fruitful 
source of moral, mental. and physical 
weakness and disease. 

These illustrations will serve to 
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been able almost to agree upon many Immediate and future measures of industrial, 
educational, and social reconstruction.” This is high praise from a friendly onlooker, 
and modesty forbids more than gratefully to express a hope that we deserve it. 
Assuredly, it is in the spirit of these words that we have devoted so much space in 
this Annual to the question of the right future relations between Capital and Labour. 
We believe that it is a grave fault iu our national organisation that strikes and 
Industrial War are still not only possible but deplorably frequent. We desire to 
stimulate that political good sense of our fellow countrymen which the American 
writer so much admires. If we are really superior to other nations in political 
good sense—as the American writer from whom we have already quoted is good 
enough to say—-then a solution of this question will surely be found. Tf the 
British workman and his employer, side by side, can break Wotan Lines in France, 
they can build up their own happy England side by side when they come home, 


wages and profit, this is what will 
happen. In the latter ease* as in 
the former, the gain which matters 
most is not in the wages, or profit, 
which may result. It is the inner 
growth of capacity, which comes 
of all effort rightly directed, which 
is the final reward of all true 
labour. 

Our present economic system is 
condemned very freely by a certain 
school of Trade Unionists, because, 
as they allege, it is not co-operative. 
It would be more true to say that 
the people who work it are not 


rests. It also finds room within its 
borders for Guild Socialists, Whole¬ 
sale Co - operators. Municipal and 
State Workshops, and for every form 
of collective enterprise. Instead, 
therefore, of condemning the economic 
system under which we live, it 
would be better to devote the 
energy to the consideration of 
methods* whereby the undoubted 
evils of unfriendly rivalry may be 
transmuted into social gain. 

We do not condemn the marriage 
system when we hear of domestic 
infelicity. We feel intuitively that 


The German people had been taught 
that they could obtain national weal 
apart from the welfare of the other 
nations, and even at their expense* 
and they have put the theory to 
the test of practice, with very dis¬ 
agreeable results to every one con¬ 
cerned, and not least to themselves. 
But the Prussians, let us frankly 
state* have no monopoly of this 
ignorance, and it is all too evident 
that many nations, ourselves among 
the number, are suffering in their 
social and individual activities, from 
a similar lack of knowledge. 


show what all experience confirms* 
that the true source of our miseries 
lies in personal, or class selfishness, 
and that no method of social 
reconstruction can avail us until it 
is accompanied by an awakening 
of those potential powers latent in 
our higher nature. 

“ Order," it is said, ■" is Heavens 
first law,” and we shall never 
secure industrial order till we under 
stand better than we do, the 
true constitution of the human 
family, and realise the duties and 
obligations which employers and 
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workers alike owe tu each other. 

What the world needs, and must 
obtain if we are to survive the 
struggle of the coming years, is ail 
industrial order iti which each seeks 
the good of all. The first note 
must be struck by the employers, 
whose business aphorism should be: 
“ Consider your men before you 
consider yourselves.'* The corres¬ 
ponding note on the part of the 
workers should be a heartfelt desire 
for the welfare and prosperity of the 
industry by which they earn their 
daily bread. 

The true spirit of good fellowship 
is, however, yet to be developed, 
for we are all sinners against 
the principle of Brotherhood; and 
the worst sinners of all are the 
employers. They are the natural 
heads of the industrial groups, and 
ought, at their stage in evolution, 
to have known that position and 
wealth carry with them duties 
and obligations, which cannot be 
left unfulfilled without loss to every 
one concerned. 

No one can visit certain of our 


powers of every unit in their group, 
in the same way as an Officer in the 
Army is enjoined to consider the wel¬ 
fare and advancement of his men ; or 
as the heads of a family are charged 
with responsibility for the welfare of 
all the younger members. Nor have 
they understood that all gifts, whether 
of talent, wealth or position, carry 
with them the obligation of using 
them in the service of all with whom 
they are closely associated. In 
every industrial organisation where 
these facts are not recognised, the 
evolutionary law which ordains that 
the lower shall advance though the 
help of the higher has been set aside, 
and a hindrance to the progress 
and welfare of each individual con¬ 
cerned has resulted. In this loss the 
whole community shares. Happily, 
a number ot employers have begun 
to realise that the self-seeking spirit, 
is as inimical to personal welfare as it 
is to social and industrial prosperity. 

Perhaps the true way of life, hi 
this as in other respects, was never 
no forcibly put as by the Founder ol 


sons and brothers voluntarily joined 
Kitchener's Army, cheerfully giving 
up their personal comfort in order 
to fight, and, if need be, die at 
the post of duty, preferring the 
welfare of the community in which 
they were born, to their own 
personal safety. That is the true 
spirit in which we who are left at 
home must begin to order our lives, 
if we are finally to reach the high 
levels of freedom and welfare which, 
1 believe, await us. 

When it is realised that our 
present conditions, individually and 
socially, are the just outworking of 
our activities in the past, more 
care will be bestowed on the methods 
we employ to establish the better 
condition we wish to achieve for 
i lie future. 

Vast d^inges as lo methods will 
arise when the principles here set 
forth are more carefully studied, and 
are better understood. A public 
opinion will be formed which will 
effect for our rulers men of practical 
experience, who understand how 
things come about in human life. 


prejudices, and ignorances, and enact 
such laws as will compel Capitalists 
and workmen alike, to refer questions 
they cannot settle between thenv 
selves, to an impartial tribunal. 
This will naturally follow when it is 
seen that, not only has no class any 
right to obtain its own advantage 
by methods which conflict with the 
general weal, but that such efforts 
are as foolish in policy, as they are 
faulty in morals. 

The commercial and trading 
classes have set an example in 
this respect. They have already 
reached that stage of enlightenment 
where it is realised, that what is 
just, is also best for all concerned. 
So. in all their business arrange¬ 
ments. they decree beforehand, 
that any dispute arising out of 
a contract shall be settled by 
two impartial experts, of whom 
each selects one, and if these cannot 
reach a decision, the matter shall 
he referred to an umpire mutually 
agreed upon. In this way, hundreds 
and thousands of disputes are 
disposed of every day, without 



From ihe pooling 1'jr Lucy E, Kemp -Welch, R.1L.V ’ TIMBER-HAULING IN THE NEW FOREST. [ Cuurtcsy of I Bristol Museum and Art Gallery. 


When one of the giant trees of the New Forest is tom up by the roots in some 
^reat storm, explains the artist, it is, if good and sound, carried away whole by 
the timber merchants. When it lies in rough ground and wheels cannot be used, 
a powerful team of horses is attached to it, and it is dragged by sheer strength 
along the ground until It can be slung upon the waggons. This is the scene 
depicted in this beautiful picture, one of the finest works of a lady who has won 
high rank as a painter of animals, especially horses. In a lovely glade of the New 
Forest that the artist knows so well, a team of splendid draught horses is seen 
dragging a trunk up an incline ; in full action, straining at the chains, encouraged bv 


many a shout and ‘ Ges-itp, nott J " Irom the teamsters. Each ode of the horses h a 
study of equine individuality, a personal portrait ; and the spirited rendering of their 
great muscles at work shows knowledge of a remarkable kind possessed by very few 
artists indeed. The men, it will be seen, are living In close touch with Nature and they 
perform their heavy and arduous work in the true spirit of service, as all unsophisticated 
workmen do. The scene is wholly delightful and painted with easy mastery ; and leads 
m to repeat what we have had occasion to remark before—that, in respect of the 
qualities known as virile, in sureness of vision and power of execution, the art of Miss 
Kemp-Welch is fine, without any consideration or deduction in respect of age or sex. 


milting districts and study the 
conditions under which the workers 
live, and the homes provided fur 
them, without concluding that the 
employers have been seeking to 
produce wealth rather than weal. 
Any outward expression of the spirit 
of helpfulness, of sympathy and good 
feeling, which ought to exist between 
persons labouring to the same end, 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

It cannot be too strongly stated 
that the present race of Capitalists 
have lamentably failed to realise 
the duties and obligations which 
always go with eldership and 
leadership. Our industrial managers 
have not recognised as they ought 
to have done, that they are charged 
with the duty of assisting in the 
development of the capacities and 


the Christian Religion. Who affirmed 
that the riches which abide are 
always to be preferred to those 
which are of temporary value, and 
that our duty towards others must 
come before our personal claims. 

" Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness,” said 
the Great Master of Wisdom, “ and 
all these things shall be added." 
in that sentence, expressed in the 
language of the olden d.iys, is summed 
up the true method, whereby the 
better social and industrial conditions 
we have in view, can come about. 

What we need is not a new 
economic system, but a new spirit 
of service. That it already exists in 
embryo throughout our nation and 
empire is proven by the fact that 
from three to five millions of our 


and who will, therefore, give more 
attention to the causes which produce 
results, than to conditions which 
have already materialised. 

Instead, for instance, ot dealing 
with the problem of war, after it has 
arrived, more attention will be 
devoted to eliminating causes which 
produce war. In place of the nations 
seeking to destroy each other, they 
will endeavour to promote each 
other's welfare. Finally, the arbitra¬ 
ment of the sword will be replaced 
by International Courts of Justice. 

In like manner, Members of 
Parliament will be selected who will 
see to it that provision is made 
beforehand to secure the, community 
against loss and suffering incidental 
to industrial strife. They will 
seek to remove class antagonisms. 


the slightest friction or loss to 
any one. 

There is absolutely no reason 
why industrial and national disputes 
cannot be settled by similar methods. 
All such beneficient changes will 
surely come about as soon as the 
public awaken to the fact that 
attempts to settle difficult questions 
by methods of strife is a form of 
ignorance, l am old enough to 
remember the feeling which existed 
in tliis country against the United 
States over the Alabama Claims, 
a dispute which arose with refei' 
ence to the depredations of the 
SS. Alabama during the American 
Civil War. Although the verdict 
went against us, and we were mulcted 
in a financial loss of some three tu 
four million pounds, the real gait) 
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was ours, for the disputed point was 
honourably settled, and society as a 
whole was not a penny the worse off. 
This amount of money awarded to 
Hie United States Government was 
simply transferred from our pockets 
into Uncle Sam’s keeping, and we 
have no doubt he employed it in 
enterprises in which they and we 
ourselves have alike shared. No 
money was, therefore, wasted, no 
lives were lost, and the sum of human 
welfare was not reduced one iota. 

Had Germany reached that stage 
of enlightenment where it is seen 
that she had no true interest apart 
from the common weal, she could 
quite easily have settled the present 
international dispute by the same 
method, and there would have been 
no wan She might also have 
spared herself the enormous expenses 
incurred in making the necessary 
preparation tor so large an effort. 
She would thus have saved the lives 
of millions of her brave sons. 

When once a generation of men 
become truly alive to the fact that 
no individual, class, or nation has 
interest apart from what is just and 
fight, there will be no more wars, 
and no more industrial strife; for 
where the mind is intent on justice 
and righteousness, there are better 
means of obtaining these ends, than 
by brute force. 

In the light of these facts, is it 
not obvious that we must bring a 
new and more enlightened spirit to 
the consideration alike of inter¬ 
national and industrial problems, 
it ought not to be beyond tlie 
wit of man to bring about such 
arrangements as would preclude 
the possibility of any one nation 
causing a cataclysm similar to the 
one through which the world is now 
passing. Nor should it be beyond the 
skill of sound statesmanship to set up 
such arrangements as will effectually 
prevent appeals to the strike method 
of settling industrial disputes. 

The existence within our own 
people of a class whose ideals 
and methods correspond with those 
which have brought disaster to 
Uurope, is not, however, to be 
ignored, in certain Labour groups 
there is not wanting the Deutchlan \ 
uber alles ” spirit; there is the same 
suspicion of 14 swelled hgadedness ,T ; 
the same lack of consideration for 
any other interest but their own ; 
and, lastly, there is manifest a 
similar disregard for solemn treaties, 
and lack of honour and chivalry 
hi carrying them out. 

As ignorance is replaced by 
knowledge, a new spirit will arise 
which will lead to the provision of 
methods which will secure the 
nations against the enormous losses 
which war entails. There is an 
equally strong case, it seems to me, 
for each individual nation to set 
about to organise its social life, so 
that no class or party shall be in a 
position to throw the industrial life 
of the nation into chaos, in order lo 
forward its own advancement. 

i cannot believe that we in tins 
country are su straightened for 
constructive statesmanship that a 
method cannot be discovered whereby 
justice and fairplay may come to 
all; and, at the same time, the 
country be relieved of the enormous 
wastage and loss which the methods 
of industrial strife finally inflict upon 
the whole of the community. 

EDITOR. 



From the painting by Walld.Histns.] 

IGNORANCE BLOCKS THE WAY. 
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On the preceding pages an attempt has been made to show 
how in industrial relationships, ill effects follow upon ignorance 
of the laws which determine results in human Hie. In the 
foregoing article, the arguments have been confined almost 
exclusively to their application to industrial problems, but 
the narrow outlook upon life, to which attention is drawn, 
is the source of similar evils in other directions. All the 
wars that ever have been, have hat! their rise in ignorance of 
the right relationship we owe to each other, and all the 
sorrows and sufferings of life come to us because we have not 
yet learned to prefer the Target good oi the whoJe to r the 
smaller good of the part. Most of our readers w ( ;i"he 
uuiek u> gra^p the central significance of this cartoon and 


will be remind eel of the enormous strength of the forces of 
ignorance, which, however, lie rather in the within than 
In the without. We have yet to learn that we cannot really 
pass the barrier which keeps us out of the happiness and 
welfare which we ought to possess, until we rid ourselves of 
the self-seeking spirit, and inform all our activities with the 
desire for the common good. We shall have to come to 
realise that growth in knowledge, as in all forms of true 
wealth, comes by giving, rather than by grasping. Thus, shall 
we " exchange weakness and ignorance for strength, sorrow and 
sighing lor joy* fears and forebodings for faith, longings for 
realisations." We may thus pass onwards to the spacious 
place* beyond, where all our Meals will become realisations 
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Who are the Masters ? 

When the chela (student) is ready, the gum (teacher) appears. 

Hindu Vedas . 


O NE wet afternoon many years 
ago, in the course of trying 
to discover the address of 
an acquaintance, I found myself 
knocking at the door of a small 
house in one of the principal streets 
of a well-known university town. 

I had come at that moment, all 
unknowingly, to a turning point in 
my life, which was henceforth to he 
changed, and the cause of the 
change was the man who now 
opened the door to me, and with 
courtly old-world grace invited me 
to enter. 

We were complete strangers to 
each other and had no friends in 
common. He had, as I afterwards 
learned, been only a few weeks in 
the town, whereas I had already spent 
several years there as a student, but 
before we had been talking together 
many moments, I realised that 1 
was in the presence of someone very 
different from anyone I had ever 
met before. What surprised me was 
his amazing knowledge of myself. 
1 found that he was quite familiar 
with many incidents in my past life, 
could read my inmost thoughts, could 
interpret the longings of my soul, 


of which 1 myself was only dimly 
conscious, and could foretell events 
which have, without exception, come 
to pass in the course of years. 
Subsequently, 1 learned that this 
was done, not by an exercise of normal 
clairvoyance, but by a much rarer 
faculty, the power to see and to 
interpret the human aura. 

Yet there was nothing very re¬ 
markable about the appearance of 
my new friend. I saw before me 
a man apparently in the prime of 
life. His face bore eloquent testimony 
to a character which combined 
sweetness and strength, gentleness 
and power; his manner was simple, 
kindly, and courteous; liis dress, 
the ordinary dress of an English 
gentleman. 

Our conversation was chiefly con¬ 
cerned with such topics as the soul, 
its survival of bodily death, its 
nature and its powers, and again 1 
was greatly impressed with the way 
he spoke of these things. Up to that 
time I had. in my theological studies 
been acquainted with teachers and 
professors who were in the habit 
of quoting from other authorities 
wiser than themselves, hut this man 


quoted no one, referred to no one, 
but spoke of these things with the 
authority of one to whom they are 
matters of direct perception, and not 
merely intellectual concepts arrived 
at after long and patient reasoning. 

At the close of the interview 1 
asked for permission to come again. 
It was immediately granted. Day 
after day 1 visited this man, and 
the studies which had hitherto 
satisfied me, and absorbed my time 
and thoughts were, I fear, sadly 
neglected. Having once seen and 
recognised the light of truth to which 
the soul may attain, I had no heart 
to go back again to my groping after 
truth among the mass of intellectual 
conceptions with which too often the 
brain of mail has overlaid it. 

One day 1 ventured to ask him 
whence he had derived his vast store 
of knowledge, and he replied,From 
the great Hindu Adepts and Masters 
with whom 1 spent many years.” 
“ Will you tell me about them ? ” 
l asked. And lie replied somewhat 
as follows:— 

" From the earliest days when 
first human beings appeared on the 
earth, there have always been men 
to whom it lias been given to precede 
their fellows in the knowledge of 
truth and in the understanding of 
Nature’s secrets. Ihey have acted 
as the guardians and teachers of 
mankind, usually employing as their 
instruments men les^ attuned to 


the finer vibrations and of coarser 
organisms than themselves. To these 
men mankind owes many of the 
blessings which are ours to-day. 
There are those who say, * if the 
Adepts really exist, and if they are 
really the remarkable men they 
profess to be, why do they not do 
more to help the world ? J Such a 
question is born of ignorance. 
Whether the Adept is living away 
from the world in complete seclusion 
or whether he lives as an ordinary 
man amongst men, his identity con¬ 
cealed from all except the very, 
very few who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear, his whole time and 
thought are spent on working for 
the welfare of the human race. 
He is a centre from which life and 
truth and love radiate. Does he 
enter a town ? That town is the 
better for bis coming. Does he enter 
a house ? He cannot do so without 
leaving a blessing behind him. 
Having overcome the power of evil 
in himself, having attained to mastery 
over the passions and desires of the 
body, his presence holds in check 
the evil in others, and calls forth 
from them the desire for what is 
noblest and best. Such men are 
centres through whom God imparts 
to the world something of His Own 
Life, and Truth, and Love.” 

“ Is it possible for any one to get 
to know the Adepts l ?? I asked. 
“ Yes,” he replied, “it is possible.” 



Aftrr the pi in tin? hy Mi chart MtmVacsy.] 
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CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


Munkacsy was a Hungarian artist who settled In Faria. Hts early life was a struggle 
against almost every conceivable hardship and difficulty, and this unfortunately left 
deep scars that success could never heal in his later years a profound melancholy 
settled on him, which grew worse, until his mind quite gave way. He died in an 
asylum in 1000, at the age of fifty-six, “Christ before Pilate f> "is one of his most 
famous pictures. A writer in the AH Journal describes it as, perhaps, the most widcly- 
ducussed picture of modern times. It is a gigantic work, l he figures being super life-size. 
Munkacsy was a sincerely religious man, who painted with a profound conviction 
of the truth of what he represented, and with a desire to communicate to the 
beholder the emotion it inspired in him. There can he no question --as to his 
skill. Ms dexterity his lechninal power ot Ms command of telling drauiatk eflert. 


The picture is a splendid '* tableau/’ adequately displaying in their relatue importance 
all the actors in the incident, and strictly following the Gospel narrative. The Master 
stands in quiet dignity facing His judge, answering His accuser never a word. 
Beyond Him are the priests and scribes with their followers : bitter, proud, implacably 
thirsting for His blood, willingly assuming the awful responsibility for His death— 
“His blood be on u*, and on our children/’ One can almost hear the fellow 
on the left, whom the Korn an Guard is about to prod with his spear, shouting ■ 
i4 Crucify Him ! ” “ Give us Barabbas I ” As successful a* any of the figures is that of 
Pilate, the Goveruor. His dilemma is obvious. He saw the Master was no ordinary 
malefactor. and was mildly interested tu Him ; but be was too busy to study Him 
deeply Sn he washed his hands of the atfaU, and thus doomed Jesus to HU 










Who are the Masters ? 
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M It is all a question of soul unfoldment, 
of being attuned to their vibration. 
Now and again your great cities— 
London, Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, 
and many others are visited by the 
Masters, and at such times they 
are seen by very many people. But 
what is it that the average man sees ? 
A man, it may be centuries old, 
but who, to all intents and purposes, 
differs in no respect from the 
most ordinary and commonplace of 
men. 

“ A little time ago in one of the best 
known streets of Birmingham, 1 met 
one of the greatest of the great 
Masters who still wear the mortal 
form, and we walked and talked 
together for some little time* He 
was a man whose name is well-known 
to history—a man who has played 
and still plays a very important 
part on the world's stage; but did 
one of the hundreds of people whom 
we passed turn round to have a 
second look at him ? 1 do not recall 

that one did. We were just two 
ordinary citizens engaged in con¬ 
versation, that was all* 

“The only way in which a man 
may come to recognise the Adepts 
and be recognised by them, is by 
developing and unfolding his own 
soul. There is no royal road. There 


is no magic word. Books do not 
contain the secret. Money cannot 
buy it. Only in measure as a 
man, by complete renunciation of 
the world and devotion to truth, 
comes into touch with his own soul, 
can he come into touch with those 
great Masters whose lives are devoted 
to the service of humanity, and who 
guide the destinies of the human 
race. 

“This I will say for your com¬ 
fort, there is not one soul the world 
over which is earnestly seeking for 
light and truth with a pure heart 
and a high purpose that is not known 
to the Adepts, and sooner or later, 
if it perseveres, that soul will receive 
all the help for which it has the 
capacity. 

“ Some there are who in a former 
life made considerable progress 
along the path of truth, but who in 
this life are held back by certain 
Karmaic ties. These are watched 
over with special tenderness. At 
any great crisis in the life of such, help 
is always forthcoming. The Masters 
have been known to visit them in 
person, though generally in such a 
way as to avoid notice or recog¬ 
nition. 

" But remember, the great Masters 
care little by w r hat road a man 


approaches truth. Anyone, be he 
Christian, Mahommedan, Hindu, or 
what not, who will, with a pure 
heart and a high purpose, patiently 
devote himself to soul unfoldment 
and to the service of his fellows is 
a candidate for and a recipient of 
their help 

“ Do you desire to get to know the 
Adepts ? You must learn first of 
all to look within. Within your own 
soul is the key which will unlock 
for you the great store-house of 
truth* Do you desire power ? Look 
within 

“The boundless resources of the 
absolute can be tapped by the soul 
that has unfolded to a realisation 
of itself. Do you desire to help 
humanity ? Look within! Once, 
only once, come into touch with 
the all-embracing, all-pervading love 
of the soul and you become a centre 
of attraction to all whose lives 
you enter. 

“ Within your own soul there is 
boundless life, the eternal life, the 
life more abundant. Within your 
own soul there is wisdom and know¬ 
ledge, illuminating all life's problems. 
Within your own soul there is love, 
love unchanging, perfect, passionless, 
pure, self-less, all-compassion ate. He 
who asks shall receive. He who seeks 


shall find. The search may take 
years—ay ! a lifetime; 4 but he who 
endures to the end the same shall be 
saved.' A day will dawn when 
you will be conscious of your 
union with the Divine self within. 
Then your life-work begins. Let the 
life of the soul flow in and through 
you, manifesting itself as perfect 
health and in the power to heal 
others. Let the truth of the soul 
fill you with wisdom and power, 
enabling you to bring conviction to 
the hearts of those who are wandering 
in the mazes of doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty. Let the love of the soul 
manifest in you as an all-embracing 
all-enfolding sympathy, enabling you 
to enter into the life of another and 
to re-kindle faith and hope which 
may have waxed dim. 

“ When you have attained thus far, 
your awakened powers will reveal 
to you the fact that you are not 
alone. Beside you and before you 
along the Path of Truth are others, 
some of them far further advanced 
than yourself. These are the Adepts. 
These are the Masters. They will 
give you the right hand of fellow¬ 
ship and accept you as a student 
and a brother.” 

Rev. P. R. Grove, 




From th£ painting by Anton Mauve ] 


WINTER. SHEEP ENTERING A BARN. Blair Bequest. Courtesy of Manchester City Art Gallery. 


Mauve Is ore of the six—or perhaps seven—men of genius who founded the gieat 
modem school of Dutch art. and by their originality and creative force completely 
changed the artistic ideas of their country. In a winter scene we get, necessarily, 
a limited sde of his consummate beauty of colour. He loved the pearly grey Spring, 
with its delicate blue sky as if newly created, the fuller yet subtle colouring of 

Summer, and the rich deep tones of Autumn. Here we have the white harmony of 

Winter; but none the less, for all the restraint the subject Imposes, it betrays 

the master's touch, his personal mood, and his power to turn dreariness into 
beauty. His pictures are general favourites; both the learned and unlearned in 

matters of art enjoy them. They have little so-called subject in the literary sense. 
Nothing particular ever happens in them. Some sheep enter a bam, as here ; 
or some cows avail to be milked, or some horses are seen carting sand or timber 


But the uneventful truth is rendered with strange penetration, and, above all, 
with undemonstrative yet heart-searching tenderness. There is never any restlessness 
nor discontent, though there is always an element of reserve, almost of resignation. 
Mauve w T as a man of gentle and lovable disposition, who took a kindly view of the 
w T orld around him, but was subject to moods of depression. It has been said of him 
that he heard only the minor chords of earth's music. He seems saddened by the 
tears of things.*' Nature is permanent and beautiful ; but man is a vain shadow— 
a sojourner* as all Ms fathers were. That is the mood expressed in the work of this 
poet-artist. Jn this Winter scene, so simple in motive, and with such masterly 

modulation of greys and silver in earth and sky, we read a reminder that the 
uneventful, inevitable progress of life—doing ordinary things in an ordinary way again 
and again—is the lot of most of us, and that it has its beauty and its dignity 
















From the painting bv Lord Leighton, P,R.A.] 


T HIS beautiful picture, which appeared at the Royal Academy 
of 1876, is generally considered Lord Leightons master¬ 
piece, and the finest and most perfect of all his works. 
Scholars and antiquarians give us the dry bones of history, 
but they create nothing. Only the inspired artist makes the 
dead relics live before our eyes, as Leighton has done in this 
vision of a splendid religious function of old time, shown 
“with its grandeur and gracefulness, its magnificent unity and 
completeness, which are choice elements in the expression of 
a noble joy, and such as we associate with the stateliness of a 
Creek ceremonial rejoicing,'’ to quote the late F, G. Stephens. 

Any of the classical re fere nee-books will tell you about 
The ancient Greek festival of the Daphnephoria. It was a 
joyous celebration of Peace and Victory, To commemorate 
- -- - - 
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a defeat of the /Eolians of Arne, we are told, the Thebans held 
every ninth year a triumphal procession in honour of Apollo. 

It took its name from the laurel-branches (Dapbnai) carried by 
those who took part in the procession. The laurel^or, more properly, 
the bay—was sacred to Apollo, the Giver of Victory ; as was alsa the 
Olive, emblem of Peace, which from the earliest times was Apollo s 
tree, and both trees figure in the ceremony. The procession is ted 
by a youthful priest called the Daphnephoros (laurel-bearer), before 
him a boy, his kinsman, bears a piece of olive-wood made Into a 
symbolic standard adorned with globes representing the suiu 
moon, and stars, and garlands representing the days. Behind f 
Daphnephoros three lads carry a trophy of golden armour ; they & 
followed by the choir of Theban maidens, who, crowned wi 
laurel, and each bearing a laurel-branch, sing the hymn of Aprii* 


under the direction of the chorus-leader. The procession 
closed by boys carrying votive tripods which it was customary 
dedicate to the god. In the valley below is seen the town of Thebe 
It is too homogeneous, seif-sustained, and harmonious a pictu 
to have been conceived piece-meal; the vision must have mov< 
before the painter's eye in all its completeness as well as in all i 
beauty before any part of it was put upon canvas. Leighton heai 
the dash and cadence of the brazen instruments, the shrilling < 
the pipes, the throbbing of the lyres, and the sweet antiphonii 
of the virgins songs chanted in unison with the flute-iike voic< 
of the boys, as the procession came towards him through the woo< 
And he makes us see the lovely maidens, the handsome men, tf 
beautiful children, with their garments of exquisite colours—rose 
greens, rubies, greys, and delicate blues—coming nearer and near* 


J 


[In lhe Hulme Hall Gallery. Port Sunlight. Courtesy of Lord Leverhulme 

beneath the gigantic trees that so appropriately fill the background 
of the composition. Merely to have though of them till*. w as his 
biographer says, “ was an exercise of an imagination of the rarest 
order, at once active and powerful, penetrati/e and sympathetic. ' 
in the darkness of unaccomplished peace this radiant scene 
of Peace and Victory is a little dazzling * like a vision of 
High Noon to Watchers for the Dawn* Let us look at H 
as an omen of the future that will certainly come, if meanwhile 
wc relax no effort in the great cause* ‘ For sluggard's brow 
the laurel never grows." Our celebration, when it comes—und 
our thanks to Almighty God for His mercies*—shall be no whit 
less genuine or less profound than those of ancient times, even 
if they fall a little short m instinctive beauty and classical grace. 

H W. 6. 
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1 he Destiny and Call of the 
Anglo-Celtic-Saxon Race. 


tation this great and holy spirit in 
the soul of our people. 

And we may rest well assured 
that for her, as for any soul to whom 
the distinction of being called to be 


I DO not think that we are in any 
way biassed by our present birth 
as one of the members of this 
great race towards the strong convic¬ 
tion that has steadily prevailed in us 
for along time now, that in this race as 
represented by the British-American 
people are found par-excellence the 
qualities that point most surely to 
its destiny as the servant of the 
Good to the whole human family, 
and l am very sure that we have the 
general support of the human family 
in this our finding. Truly, we love 
our people, but not any element of 
a partial fondness for our own is in 
our love. Rather is it otherwise, 
for being a true love it blinds us not, 
but only makes our vision all the 
keener to see her manifold imper¬ 
fections. 

For, what are the qualities that 
constitute any soul fit and worthy to 
be the servant of the Good unto the 
other ? 

Are they not strength of will to 
do the best it can do for the other, 
with its natural fruition, the essen¬ 
tially human quality of a large 
generosity, which of course always 
implies the wisdom of toleration ? 

And is not this great people 
unquestionably characterised par- 
excellence by this very quality ? Is 
it not the possession and use of this, 
which is the very essence of the 
savoir-faire of life, that has made 
her the most successful coloniser and 
pioneer of civilisation. “ Live and 
let live’ 5 has come to be. as a general 
fact, her motto and rule in her 
relations with these peoples. We 
say it has come to be so as a general 
fact, tor we know well that it has 
not always been so, and even yet is 
often far, far otherwise. Yet the 
supremely significant fact remains— 
for all who have unprejudiced eyes 
to see—it is surely coming to this 
state of worthiness to serve. 

And even as the servant of the 
Good must always be the strongest 
and the best, and is invariably 
chosen because this is so, we are 
satisfied that this, our intuition 
concerning the destiny of this people, 
is well founded in the very principles 
of an universal economy, and is a 
cosmic fact. For this great soul, 
however otherwise it may often 
appear, is rapidly approaching that 
degree in the human unfoldment 
where at length it sees that it is far 
better to give than to take away a 
good, and to realise this and to live 
it is to be worthy to be the servant 
of the Good. 

And what can we, who will for 
her the best, better desire for her 
than that she become thus perfect as 
the servant of mankind, worthy to 
fulfil her great destiny. For this is 
surely her call ? Will she fulfil it ? 
Will she rise to the height of her 
destiny ? 

But the great quality necessary 
to this perfection is the self-trans¬ 
cending love of the neighbour, even 
the simple, ever-present will to put 
the interests of the other man first 
and those of self last. 

Now, we admit that this is a high 
ideal to hold before the soul of this 
people, but it is the truly human 
ideal, and it can be realised in the 


soul of a people as truly as it has been 
realised in the soul of many a 
man and woman. And so 
it is that, even for very 
love's sake, we 
cease not and 
cannot cease 
to call into 
manifes- 


the servant of Good has come, no 
means will be found wanting, how 
painful and trying soever they may be 
to her nature, which are needtul for 
her purifying and perfecting as the 
vessel of. the great service of Love. 

And surely, surely, even in these 
days, such a refining and per¬ 
fecting work is being fulfilled 
in her by the Will who 
wills her greatest 
blessedness.— 
James L. 
Macbeth - 
Bain. 


From the painting by Ford Mados Browa,} 

CROMWELL 

The beginnings of the greatest tilings are very small p and 
it is always very interesting to study them* At St. Ives, 
Huntingdonshire, a farmer named Oliver Cromwell in the 
year 1631 stocked certain grazing-lands on the estate of 
Slepe Hall, and farmed the same lor about five years* 
How he lived at St. Ives ; how he saluted men on the streets ; 
read Bibles ; sold cattle; and walked, with heavy footfall 
and many thoughts, through the Market Green or old narrow 
Janes in St. Ives, by the shore of the black Ouse River, shall 
be left, wrote Carlyle, to the reader's imagination. Since that 
was written a great artist has come forward to give us the 
advantage of his inspired vision, and in this picture we can 
study that famous Discontented Farmer, who saw affairs going so 
far ong in his native land that emigration to the wilderness of 
North America was beginning to offer the only escape from 
intolerable conditions. He sits on a white horse that grazes 
leisurely by the roadside, absorbed in earnest thought; a 
man in the prime of life. His left hand holds an oaken 
switch, and a Bible, kept open by an inserted finger, lake one 
in a trance he gazes upon a heap of burning stubble, which 
two labourers are feeding with hedge-trimmings. So lost 
in his mood is he, that he hems nothing of the lowing of 
cattle, the grunting of pigs, and the quacking of ducks going 
on around him ; nor even the maid calling him to dinner. 
On the terrace of the manor house can be seen the mistress 


[In the Holme H?UJ tiallery, Fort bunligm. courtesy oi corn uevermimit. 

AT ST. IVES. 

and two children waiting for the absent-minded master. 
It is easy to see that it is no pleasant vision that fascinates 
this grim day-dreamer. Those were critical days in England 
for thoughtful men of independent mind. In March, 1629, 
King Charles had suspended the Parliament of which 
Cromwell had been a member, and had embarked upon that 
period of personal and arbitrary government that was later 
to cost him his head* One by one the ancient liberties of 
Englishmen were gradually infringed, encroached upon, or 
abrogated. The leaders of the popular party had been 
thrown into prison ; illegal taxes were being re-imposed by 
the sole authority of the Crown in flat defiance of popular 
right and royal promise ; the iniquitous Star Chamber was 
exacting enormous penalties for opposition to the royal will 
without appeal or redress: oppressive trade monopolies 

had been granted; religious conformity to the ideas of 

ecclesiastical organisation held by Archbishop Laud were 
being mercilessly and unscrupulously pressed. The storm 
of popular passion that was to culminate in 1642 was 

already rising. So we can well believe that Cromwell had 
weighty matters to think about, w T hile going about the 

business of his farm. He is a type and forerunner of the 
present race ol Englishmen who hate w T ar above all things 
but who dislike oppression and injustice still more* and 
who are witling to sacrifice themselves rather than submit to it. 





Safe in the World. 
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Back Numbers of “ Bibby’s Annual," 


bodies so little equal ffu they 
seem in wonder and achievement ? 
Abs! for the stupidity, rather than 
the wickedness, of man 1 

The stupidity of wars, of persecu 
lions, of revolutions, of dogmas and 
intolerances, and all forms of violence 
winch mean the attempted enforce< 
ment on his fellows of laws which 
can only be discovered, each man 
for himself* And yet this very 
stupidity has its uses—it is all 
so much driving power forcing 
persecutor and persecuted alike to 
recognise certain truths, because not 
to recognise them causes such 
prolonged discomfort and distress. 
We are like barbarians smashing 
our way through a fairy palace 
without even seeing the beauty we 
destroy; but the palace is fairy, 
and the beauty will re-create itself 
until we do see. 

There is yet another lesson to be 
learnt from Dr. Macfie’s book. 
We have been apt to keep Science 
Poetry, Philosophy, Art, Religion, 
in water-tight compartments, thus 
limiting the expression of each. 
In reality they are all different 
manifestations of the same thing. 
Science and Poetry, when both are 
vital, merge into one another, though 
it needs an enchanter who is at the 
same time a scientist and a poet 
(like Dr, Macfle) to reconcile them. 
We have made many mistakes through 


timidity and exclusive!ires, both in 
life and in art. We have feared to 
trust that humanity which underlies 
ill our superficial differences. 
Divinity has an infinity of forms, 
but they spring from the same 
source. Try as it may, no section 
of mankind can ever cut itself off 
permanently from its fellows. We 
make believe that we are derni-gods 
and are in the end content to find 
ourselves—men. Yet human life is 

by no means to be brought down to 
a common level. Drabness, ugliness, 
monotony, joylessness, is law-breaking 
as much as “ sin,” 

All that is needed is a recognition 
that all humanity springs, as it were, 
from the same root. It can then 
be left to unfold as it chooses. 
Our mistake has been to take our 
superficial for fundamental differences 
Romance, Poetry, Colour Variety, 
cannot be banished : they will always 
return like Kings out of exile. 
The incredible Romance of our own 
bodies is guarantee for that. We 
shall continue to knock our heads 
against brick walls until we either 
knock our heads off or the walls down. 
And with them we also destroy all 
those defences—physical, mental, and 
spiritual—we have raised against our 
fellows. For we shall at last fee] 
safe in the world. And that safety 
is really faith in God. 

Lady Margaret Sackville, 


AND PUBLISHERS' 

There are repeated enquiries for 
bach numbers of “ Bibby’s Annual/ 
and we beg to state that the issues for 
1906 , igoy, 1908 , 1909, igio . ign , 
and 1912 are all cleared out . 

Extra copies of ipij, igi4 * *9*5 
and igi6 were printed » and we have 
still a stock of these on hand. They can 
be had in single copies at 1 / 5 | each 
postage paid , or if four copies are for¬ 
warded in the one parcel , the cost to the 
buyer will be 4 / 9 . We intended to 
carry over a considerable quantity of the 
igiy issue , and we printed a further 
additional 25,000 for that purpose . 
But they have all gone , save for a few 
copies retained for Editor's use. / n order 
to meet the ever-increasing demand we 
are printing a still FURTHER additional 
35,000 copies of the present issue. 
This will use up all the paper we have 
on hand , and if we have to make any 
additional printing, as we did last yea /, 
the price will have lo be advanced from 
1/9 lo 2/6 per copy , owing to the recent 
advance in cost of paper , 

Of the Bound Volumes , No. 1 {con¬ 
taining igo6 , igoy , igoS and igog) is 
sold out. A few copies of Volume No. 2 
are still in hand {containing 1910.1911 
1912 and 1913 ), which can be supplied 
at 6/6 each , postage paid . No. 3 Volume 
(containing 1914 T915 , jqi6 and 1917) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

ts also available , and can be supplied 
at 7 /- each, postage paid . 

There were a number of copies 
printed in error of the ‘"ANNUAL” for 
1914 , mid these we are making up into 
parcels of 25 , and we offer them , free 
of cost , to any Bazaar or Sale of Work 
connected with charitable objects ; the 
only conditions being that they must 
not be sold below the list price 
(i/- each )> and any unsold copies 
must he returned to the Publishers 
in good order, and carriage paid 
Applicants must state when applica¬ 
tion is made , that they will conform 
to the above conditions. 

Employers of labour who may wish 
to distribute copies of the current number 
to managers, foremen, or workpeople , 
can be supplied on wholesale terms on 
orders for a dozen copies or upwards. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
fine art paper at anything but prohibitive 
prices , there will be no issue of 
“ Bibby’s Annual ” during 1919 , but 
a somewhat smaller edition of the 
present number will be produced and 
sold at 2/ . if the demand calls for it. 

Alt correspondence relating lo Ihi 
■’Annual/ 1 other than editorial* should 
be addressed to the Publishers. 
■■ Bibby’s Annual,” King Howard 
Street, Liverpool. 



From the painting by Edtvia Long* R,A,] 

She saw tht Ipjd and, behold, the 
This old story from the morning of the world, of a desperate mother’s expedient 
and a royal lady's compassion, will never lose its charm so long as the world holds 
mothers and kind hearts, and while romance stirs human emotion. Who can 
help being touched to think of that daughter of Levi, mother of the goodly child, 
planning to save him from the despot’s decree of death for all male Hebrew 
children, by setting him afloat in a little home-made ark near the Princess’s 
bathing place, in the slender hope that she might protect him ? The expedient 
succeeded beyond her wildest hopes. At the critical moment the in tan t Moses most 
fortunately wept, and the Princess's heart was touched by the little helpless thing. 
This, of course, is the scene the artist has endeavoured to realise. We see King 
Raineses 1 daughter (would that we knew her name) with her maidens on their way 


[Country oi Bristol Museum ami Art Gallery 

And she had compassion on him." 1 

to wash themselves in the sacred river. The anxious mother is watching behind 
the reeds, while the little sister holds up the baby lor inspection. Very shortly 
the harmless plot of fetching the foundling’s own mother to act as hired nurse will 
be put into effect. From that moment the career of the leader, law-giver, and 
founder of hb nation was assured. Women in ancient Egypt were from very early 
times held in high estimation, appeared freely in public, and enjoyed much liberty 
of action. It is certain that Pharoah's daughter was a very independent young 
lady, who was as ready to ignore the parental jwill, if she thought it wrong as 
daughters are font thousand years later. We honour her that she had a mind of 
iier own, and was not afraid to use it , and much more that she had a character for 
kindness and humanity to which Moses 1 mother knew she would not appro! \n vain 


THE FINDING OF MOSES* 

babe wept. 
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Ideals and 

T O have ideals and to forget 
the economic law is summer 
madness* The gentleman who 
coined the phrase “ Business as 
Usual,” in the days of 1914 was 
a concrete example. Nothing was 
to disturb our minds. We were 
told to ignore the fact that the only 
business of the nation was war. 
And there are many, even now. who 
still adhere to that fatuous cry* 
The powers of man are limited to 
organisation and co-ordination of 
natural forces, and by exercising 
such powers be can— 

I . Co-ordinate and produce 
harmony or success* 

2. Compete without control 
and produce conflict—ur 
failure. 

As No* 2 is fatal, it should be his 
sole object to promote No, t. But 
it has not been so* And until it is 
so, there can be no “ International 
Peace,” Why ? Because at the 
Peace Conference the paramount 
question will be securities* or 
guarantees. There is nothing else* 
Guarantee ? That is the cry of om 
Statesmen to-day* Now there are 
only two kinds of guarantees* 

(a) An armed force sufficient 
to defend it 

(ih Access to the records of 
all the operations of other 
nations* 

Think that over as you may. 
Twist it into any form you like. 
You can’t get away from it. It 
must either be a or b, and a to the 
everlasting grief of millions, has 
proved unsound and unsatisfactory. 
Therefore, there is only one thing 
left to establish peace, and that is 
for nations to adopt the national 
policy of co-ordination of human 
energy and property values. 

Unless we can dig down to the 
truth of these things they become 
mere popular cries and will carry us 
nowhere. Let us take another ideal 
which has developed out of the war. 

Welfare.” We have provided 
canteens, and cloakrooms, and 
ambulances* and have introduced 
conditions into our industries which 
are certainly desirable and were 
wanting* but the real welfare, the 
removal of the bogie of unemploy¬ 
ment the question of hours of 
labour, and other matters ever 
present in the mind of the great 
mass of producers have never been 
seriously tackled* and until these 
points are settled* Welfare will he 
looked upon as “ Camouflage.” 

Again* I see it is suggested 
that a great scheme of indentured 
apprenticeship is to be introduced* 
Apprenticeship to what ? Production ? 
If there is one thing the war has 
taught us it is that no apprenticeship 
is needed in production. Within a 
week or two, hoys, girls, women and 
men of no skill can be transformed 
into useful units of production, and 
vet we are going to condemn our 
coming generation to serve years of 
apprenticeship to it. Are wc going 
to ignore the war-lesson and put 
the clock back twenty years ? 
I know the silly argument about 
** Craftsmanship.” The old idea of 
the village millwright who built and 
even painted his cart* That kind 
(if thing will not carry us far 
in the world’s race for markets. 


Production. 

Under this scheme of apprenticeship 
we shall produce another generation 
of craftsmen* the minority good, the 
majority indifferent. If we take a 
piece of mechanism and assume there 
are six different operations on it 
before it is finished, one of our 
so-called craftsmen could take that 
piece and finish it himself say in 
six hours. He lias served years to 
enable himself to do it. But if we 
can bring in six people—of no craft 
—and they can finish it in one hour 
where does the value of apprentice¬ 
ship come in ? The industries of 
the future arising out of the teachings 
of war will be, must be, carried on 
as follows. We must, from our men 
and boys, carry out a selective 
assembly. Those selected must be 


trained to be men of high skill, 
they must be inventors, designers, 
capable of initiative and capable 
of splitting the most complicated 
piece into a series of simple opera¬ 
tions to be carried out by the great 
mass of producers who will be 
productive units. There is to be 
no exploiting of unskilled labour 
in this, no reduction in wages. 
Employers will he able to pay 
higher wages, for* by such a process 
of splitting up, it will be shown 
that production will increase to an 
extent hitherto unknown. 

Suppose we take an example. 
We will say that after the war I 
have a great factory full of machinery 
and 1 am asked to produce some 


complicated piece of mechanism. 
For instance—internal combustion 
engines, howitzers, aeroplanes, sewing 
machines—anything you like, Is it 
possible that any man can think 
now that the first thing would be 
to man all the machines in the 
shop with men who had served an 
apprenticeship ? To do so would be a 
criminal waste of mental capacity. 
The thing would be to engage a 
highly skilled administrative staff, 
the best draughtsmen obtainable, a 
few highly skilled, highly-paid, tool¬ 
room men, and set them to work 
to put brains in the shop before a 
man. woman* or boy was engaged. 
Their united efforts would be to design 
every labour-saving device possible- 
labour ^saving devices are not a means 
of creating unemployment, they 
create employment—the preparation 
nf jigs, templates, and the splitting 
up of the details of machining and 


fitting into such simple operations 
that in every case labour, unskilled, 
can immediately be brought into 
bulk production. And remember 
that under this scheme, no matter 
what any particular unit is doing* il 
must have the same pecuniary 
interest in output. First of all, we 
must do away with anomalies nf 
pay. The man showing the highest 
degree nf specialised skill must 
always be able to earn more 
money than the lowest. But, and this 
is the point f want to emphasise, 
no matter how low the grade; 
remember that the man who is merely 
41 labouring ” is just as necessary, 
and just as entitled to benefit by the 
general efficiency as th** highest 


grade of skill you have. Grant that, 
as you must, and we are getting on. 
For example, if you have a man 
working and producing, and in so 
doing smothers himself in shavings* 
or cuttings* or scrap, he will, in 
time, degenerate into inefficiency. 
But if it is someone^ duty to keep 
that man’s feet clear and so help 
him to maintain efficiency, then that 
someone is entitled to benefit in 
production. Otherwise you don’t get 
production. You merely increase 
inoperative time. So, therefore, we 
come to this point. That all must 
benefit from production in accordance 
with their degree of specialised skill. 
That is no ideal. Go into any of 
our great factories built under war 
conditions and you will see it done* 
Unskilled men and women machining, 
and fitting complete heavy guns, 
aeroplanes* engines and the hundred 
and one things required* Study 
it as you like, we are forced to 
that in production, skill* as we 
have known it, is not required. 
The great mass of workers must 
become units of production, at higher 
wages, shorter hours* and with high 
horse power. That is the royal road 
to industrial content. That is the only 
road to security of tenure* High 
wages and cheap—not nasty—goods. 
And the highest degree of skill 
attainable in the minority. Someone 
will possibly gasp at the monotony. 
It is not monotony* It is no 
monotony to produce one thing for a 
few hours* but it is a monotonous 
humdrum existence to turn out every 
morning at five o’clock* wet or fine, 
to work through a long day, with no 
opportunity for recreation* That’s 
the real monotony* Remove that, 
give the men more leisure to develop 
something other than earning a living, 
and they will find a rest in real 
craftsmanship at home, 

1 am often told that the men 
have adopted a 41 Ca s canny ” policy 
deliberately to retard production* 

I don’t believe it. That is to 
say* 1 don't believe they have done 
it merely to retard production. 
They have done it because of the 
stupid theory that the more they 
increase production the sooner they 
will be out of work. If the theory 
was sound I would support them* 
but it is not. The common 
idea is that demand creates supply* 
It is nothing of the kind. Supply 
creates demand* If we produce a 
thing at twenty shillings, then only a 
certain number of people can afford 
to purchase* If we c?n produce the 
same thing at ten shillings it is not 
merely a question of doubling the 
demand, we do not know how many 
customers we can bring in. It may he 
four or five or ten times as many. 
We can only create demand by 
constantly reducing the prices of 
the necessities and the luxuries of life. 

I do not believe it is within the wit 
of any man to say that demand is 
limited. It depends on the purchasing 
power of the sovereign, and the 
more we can increase the purchasing 
power of that token the greater the 
demand will be. If we say there is 
a limit to production then progress 
stops* And nothing can stop progress 
but human stupidity. Years ago 
the supply of bicycles was limited 
by the demand because they were 
very dear. But in the pre-war days 
the whole position was reversed* 
Cheap cycles created a demand which 
manufacturers, say, in the eighties 
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The Industrial Situation. 


From the point of view of an 

T HH watchword of the Allies, 
“To make the world safe for 
democracy/ 5 applies with no 
less force to the policy of industrial 
organisation than our political 
institutions. Democracy in itself is 
not a cure-all for the evils that 
afflict the human family, for if there 
be not a spiritual vision beyond 
majority rule, both democracy and 
reconstruction may become merely 
material organisms, wherein ambition 
and greed may plant the seeds of 
discord that can only lead to chaos 
and disaster. 

Modern industrialism, prior to the 
War, had developed a degree of 
belligerency between Capital and 
Labour that menaced the whole 


Enlightened Labour Leader. 

fanned the growing discontent among 
the masses. Want of confidence and 
mutual distrust had reached a very 
grave position. With the coming 
of the War, came the confirmation 
that the impending conflict between 
Capital and Labour was incidental 
to our industrial system, and not 
inherent to our national life: and. 
under the stimulus of a great 
collective and national peril, former 
antagonisms resolved into a national 
unity, wherein sacrifice and heroism 
became a common duiy. 

The lessons of the War have 
revealed the fact that no class has a 
monopoly of self-sacrifice, the highest 
attribute of human nature. Arising 
from this commurtitv of sacrifice and 
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would have deemed impossible. Take 
cars again. A few years ago and the 
demand was very limited. Why ? 
Because of the price. Ford steps in. 
pays phenomenally high wages, 
and produces so cheap a car that 
millions are on the road to-day. 
Yet many people thought Ford was 
mad. But to come down to to-day. 
High wages are prevalent. Are they 
of much use ? If every time wages 
go up the cost of necessities increase, 
all advances are rendered useless. 
For the simple reason we are 
not producing necessities of life. 
Unfortunately, they are the necessities 
of death. Masters and men must 
realise that there can be only one 
true industrial aim, the production 
of cheap goods. There is a common 
practice rampant in the country to 
pay wages on these lines. Say l/- 
for the first thousand, 9d. for the 
second, 6d. for the third, and so oil 
That is all wrong. It should be 

reversed, because after, say, the first 
thousand the employer can better 
afford to pay the same or even 
higher rates, because his standing 
charges remain stationary. Study 

this simple formula 

£ 5. d. 

ux) articles cost in wages 200 0 o 
oil cost or standing charge, 

\m% .200 0 0 

— - each 

400 0 n £4 

2 lhj articles cost in wages 400 0 0 
On cost as before ... 200 0 0 

— - each 

600 0 0 = £3 

You have, therefore, less cost and 
100 % increased turnover. That is. of 
course, a simple illustration. Work it 
out in your own case and see what 
it comes to, and it will pay you it 
you are an employer, and it will pay 
you if you are an employee to work 
together to produce goods at a price 
which will defy competition and so 
hold the world’s markets that all 
your bogies of unemployment will 
become so small and so remote that 
you will be prepared to take tbe risk, 
knowing that efficiency is the only 
thing which can command continuity. 
And as a last word to the men. 
If it is found that one particular 
trade is busy, starving for men. 
and another is slack with men 
starving, don’t bar those starving 
units from employment. Remember 
the War lias taught us they can 
be brought into any trade and be 
made useful units of production. 
Join all up into one great union if 
you will, but do not draw line lines 
of demarcation, for if you do, you 
are laying down a code of tyranny 
which ! do not believe is the soul 
of the great mass of working men 
of the country. Men of Britain! 
You are the finest units of produc¬ 
tion the world has ever known. 
Employers of Britain ! You are the 
greatest pioneers in history. For the 
love of our country, out of our 
common sorrow and sacrifice, and for 
the sake of the glorious men who 
have fought and died for us, come 
together. !f men have cast their 
lives into this hell of war, for our 
sakes, it is not much to ask that 
we may cast into the grave with 
them our old suspicions, so that 
cleansed, and with new clothing, we 
may stand forth chastened by our 
suffering, and defy the world to beat 
us in industrial efficiency. 

It is our duty to the dead, to 
whom, and for whom, may we ever 
pray with Dickens: “ God keep our 
memories green.” 

Cecil Walton. 


structure of society. Organised on 
both sides for self-defence, each 
was the prey of non-moral forces 
that gave bitterness to the contest. 
Soulless Capital, where the personal 
element, and owner responsibility 
for management had, to a great 
extent, been replaced by the 
investor, who, without responsibility, 
confined his interest in trade and 
manufacture to dividends and stock 
values, with no thought of the 
human material employed. 

On the other hand, Revolutionary 
ideas, advanced in plausible form by 
ill-balanced minds instructed in 
class-war ideas, non-social theories, 
and industrial anarchy, exploited the 
dumb resentment of the worker 
against the pitiless altitude of 
Capital towards just grievances, and 


the education of the trenches, where 
men of all classes have been dying 
together, and vying with each other 
in deathless deeds of bravery, there 
is a quickened sense of citizenship. 
Capitalist and Labourer, Patrician 
and Plebian, idler and worker, by 
the mighty urge of patriotism, have 
laid aside their feuds and become 
one willing united force for 
victory. 

This new spirit has created a 
real desire for mutual co-operation 
between the best elements of 
employers and employees. Many 
schemes have been put forward to 
attempt a new structure based upon 
the recognition of human values, and 
to create a new industrial order 
wherein undeserved poverty, misery, 
suspicion, and needless strife, shall 


have no place. It would be, none the 
less, disastrous to assume that the 
new outlook is void of dangers, or 
that the problem is easy of solution. 
Some who are out for reconstruction 
appear to think that Labour will be 
more tractable, and that all we 
require is more wages to secure 
better relationship between employers 
and employed. Others seem to have 
become obsessed with the idea that 
State-imposed schemes of wage 
adjustments, revision of hours, a 
change in working conditions, and a 
benevolent bureaucracy, will secure 
peace and goodwill. Not a few 
employers view with considerable 
alarm the talk about joint manage¬ 
ment of industrial concerns, as 
foreshadowed in the “ Whitely 
Report,” while there are others who 
look for a solution in the system of 
co-partnership created by a reserve 
of profits, the result of increased 
output. To create a workable 
scheme, the chief essentials are 
utility, unity, and confidence. The 
greatest danger lies in the fact that 
many of those to whom reconstruction 
is a vital and serious matter are 
showing a disquieting tendency to¬ 
wards a piecemeal extension of old 
methods, ignoring the obvious lesson 
that we can never go hack to pre-War 
conditions, nor build a safe structure 
upon old foundations. 

Let it be recognised that the War 
lias hastened and completed an 
epoch in the evolution of industry, 
and that w'e are faced with the 
two fold task of removing the debris 
of the old system, and laying 
the foundations of a new order. 
Rightly or wrongly, co-partnership 
R "suspect, and can only become 
acceptable by confidence, secured 
through the fullest test Of good 
faith that the worker is not a 
commodity or article of commerce, 
or mere servant to receive and obey 
orders without question. The loose 
talk about joint management; with 
bureaucratic ownership, simply con¬ 
fuses the issue. Every living organism 
that requires direction demands a 
head. The final decision must be 
with the General in the Army, the 
captain of the ship, and the manager 
of the undertaking. Mr, Seebohni 
Rowntree, a sincere worker for social 
regeneration, in his book, The Human 
Needs of Labour, appears to pin his 
faith to a minimum wage, and an 
elaborate system whereby it can be 
applied. No serious thinker to-day 
doubts the moral right of a minimum 
wage; but to suppose that industrial 
peace is simply a cash nexus is to 
miss the crux of the whole question, 
which is a psychological issue as well 
as a material proposition. 

The chief essential is confidence; 
• ■ come, let ns reason together ” is a 
sine qua non. Industrial administra¬ 
tion which governs the whole 
working hours of the workman 
demands a frank recognition of the 
indivisible oneness of Capital and 
Labour. The supreme direction and 
management must be in harmony, 
and have close contact with some 
form of Works’ Committee composed 
of elected foremen and workmen, who 
can frankly discuss the domestic 
questions effecting the discipline and 
order of their respective spheres of 
activity. 

These, in turn, to be linked with 
Trade Parliaments, whereon tire 
elected of masters or managers, and 
workers’ representatives, shall have 
free access tn all that appertains In 
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the joint interests. Changes in 
methods of production, alterations 
in plant that change agreed condi¬ 
tions, must be the subject of discus¬ 
sion, and not arbitrarily enforced. 
Profit and loss accounts, confidentially 
audited by the selected auditors of 
each trade, to be submitted, so that a 
real community of interests may be 
developed, thereby making demands 
either of increased or decreased wages 
contingent upon prosperity or adverse 
circumstances, and not, as hitherto, 
chiefly prompted by selfishness. 

Regimentation cannot take the place 
of co-ordination, and co-ordination 
can only be realised when the causes 
of suspicion are removed. The nexus 
to all other agencies is the Works’ 
Committee. From them will go 
confidence in the decisions of the 
Trade Parliament, which will create 
mutual agreement; replacing the 
bad old policy of catch-as-catch can. 
1 n other words, the human—whether 
managerial or employed—must be 
socialised, and the industry indivi¬ 
dualised, to prevent the remoteness 


of centralisation breeding the sense of 
impersonal value. No machinery can 
be expected to wholly change human 
nature. 11 will therefore, be necessary 
for the third party—the State—to 
have some Power to prevent any 
combination of Capital and Labour 
attempting to exploit the general 
public, and to decide any deadlock 
that may arise between the parties 
composing the Trade Parliaments. 
A National Control Body, to which 
disputes or complaints may be re¬ 
ferred, appears to be a logical out¬ 
come, providing that the initiative of 
industrial policy shall remain with the 
representatives of the industry upon 
all industrial arrangements between 
Capital and Labour, and the State’s 
function be confined to the rOle of 
policeman. All this is machinery 


essential, but by no means all- 
comprehensive. The first need is to 
remove the ignorance that exists 
between employers and employed as 
to points of view, aspirations, and 
needs. This can be secured by 
honest effort and frank desire to 
understand each other. There is a 
higher need, for unselfish laws and 
rules are made in vain for selfish men. 
The primary need is a new spirit, 
a sociology that gives moral force 
to the oneness of human society. 
The true ideals are national unity, 
right conception of citizenship, and 
acceptation of the principle that 
labour—whether of hand or brain— 
is not a burden, or merely a social 
problem, but a primary function of 
life for all, rich or poor. 

The new epoch of social and 
industrial reconstruction demands 
new values; an improved life 
standard of the people ; a better 
thought standard in schools, uni 
versities. and industrial pursuits, 
directed to a new national philosophy; 
security for all, before affluence for 


any ; Life economy to replace money 
economy in the fixing of remuneration 
for services. No industry can be 
of service to the State which is 
based upon starvation wages, in¬ 
sanitary dwellings, or robs tile 
children of education and healthy 
opportunities for development. The 
real wages for service are not 
measured in coinage; rather, the 
full life of every worker: education 
that gives knowledge, labour that 
gives pleasure, and leisure that 
dignifies and revitalises the whole 
man. The way may be painful 
and the pace slow'—the will-to-do 
can overcome both: and recon¬ 
struction be the beginning of a 
higher conception of human worth 
and national values. 

1. A. Seddon. 


J UST as the pages of Bibby's 
Annual were being made up, 
there has dropped on to my 
desk a letter from South Africa, 
taking me to task for an article 
which appeared in the last number, 
under the heading “ Your Part in 
Poverty.” 

My critic avows himself a 
Socialist and Theosophist 3 and ex¬ 
presses the opinion that the writer 
of that article has incurred grave 
Karmic responsibilities. I have not 
been able to find room for the whole 
of the letter, but I give below his 
main points of attack. The numbers 
are mine, and are put in to facilitate 
reference. 

M Underlying all your arguments 1 find 
two thoughts, "both of which 1 consider 
wrong t founded on an economic idea 
concerning Karma. In the first place, you 
seem to think that if Capitalists were 
done away with, Karma would no longer 
be able to work, and linked with thi? ft the 
idea that to be a Capitalist ft the result 
of good Karma (i). As regards the first 


point, 1 would urge that if it he within 
uur power to be of service to humanity, 
we should do it with all our might (2 
As to the second point, 1 think you art? 
opposed to all teachers such as Buddha 
and Christ (3). hi India, the four castes 
were as follows: ist, Religious Teachers ; 
2nd, Governors and Soldiers; 3rd, Merchants 
or Capitalists : 4th, Labourers. Thus, you 
see that the Capitalists are not elder souls 
as you state in your article, but are in 
truth young souls (4). The Buddha gave 
up all his position and wealth to become 
a Teacher, vowed to Poverty, thus recog 
nising the highest caste of the Hindoo (>)■ 
Christ was born of humble parents, and 
taught that wealth was an hindrance, if 
not an absolute barrier on the Path (6). 
Desire for wealth with an appropriate effort 
would, according to Karmic law, bring the 
ability to acquire it later, irrespective 
of the reason for wishing for the wealth. 
The goodness or badness of Karma will 
depend on the motive, not in the wealth 
itself (7). I find in your article what appears 
to me a curious invertion of thought; what 
I mean is that you liken the attitude of 
the Labourer to that of Prussia, suggesting 
that they are demanding rights and privileges 


which they would not share with others, 
whilst to me and all Labourists, it seems 
that the charge must be made against the 
Capitalists. In your article you accept 
this, and on this ground demand higher 
moral principles from them. I would, 
therefore, mention that Labour, in standing 
together to oppose the Capitalists, represents 
the Allies, and not the Prussians (8)." 

Par. (1). 1 don't know how my 
critic came to think that I believed that 
if Capitalism were done away with, the 
great Law of Karma would no longer 
be applicable, as everything 1 have 
written on the subject expresses 
the contrary view. Moreover, it is 
scarcely necessary for me to remind 
my readers that the very term M law ?J 
implies invariability and inviolability 
of application. Wherever evil counsel 
is given or evil deeds done, loss and 
misery will inevitably follow. 

The Bolsheviks of Russia have 
attempted, on a large scale, to 
destroy what is called the Capitalist 
System, and to abolish Capitalists 
altogether, but the Law of Karma did 
not suspend or abrogate its functions. 
Similarly, wrong principles of action 
have been inculcated in Germany, 
where another great nation is suffer¬ 
ing the Karmic results of seeking to 
obtain national welfare by wrong 
methods. Can any one say that in 
either of these two countries the law 
of action and reaction has been dead 
or has failed to bring a harvest in 
correspondence with the seed sown ? 

Again, with reference to the latter 
part of this paragraph, it can be safely 
asserted that in the true and philo¬ 
sophic sense, no Karma is bad, for the 
suffering which comes as a result of 
the working of the Law of Karma, is 
the means whereby some fault in the 
character may be corrected. The final 
result is a permanent gain to the 
individual, class, or nation so suffering. 

1 should say, therefore, that to be a 
Capitalist is not in itself bad Karma, 
but to neglect or misuse the oppor¬ 
tunities of increasing one's usefulness 
which its possession affords , is certainly 
so, and will be the source of later 
suffering and loss. But when talent 
and capital are devoted to the 
common service, the law of action 
and reaction will certainly bring to 
that person good Karma. 

Par. (2). This point Is fully dealt 
with in the last paragraph. 

Par. (3) contains a criticism which 
[ do not understand, as 1 am not 
aware that 1 have ever written a 
sentence which is not in full 
harmony with the teaching of both 
these Great Masters of Wisdom. 

First, as to the Lord Buddha. 

! should like my correspondent to 
tell me whether, after the Buddha 
had found enlightenment, he was 
ever known to go about preaching 
class antagonism, as a means of 
diminishing or abolishing human 
sorrow and suffering. Was it not 
he who said, 1£ Hatred ceaseth not by 
hatred, hatred ceaseth by Love.” 

Further, when the Lord of Com 
passion was looking over Jerusalem, 
and foresaw the evils which threatened 
His nation, did He weep because of the 
economic and political order under 
which they lived, or had He not seen 
that the people were living a self- 
regarding life, which would inevitably 
bring them years of sorrow and 
suffering ? No one knew better than 
He that love and service was the one 

[Continued on page 57 d 



From the pointing by Bernard F, Gribbltr. 

“ ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY 

felsorCs grand old flagship was formidable enough in her 
ime, with her JOU guns. At her launch m 1780 she was 
he largest three - decker hr the English service. Now her 
gbting davs ate done,, and she lies moored ill Portsmouth 
harbour, full of years and honours. She is no longer a 
ghling machine, but a naval shrine; a reminder and 
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MAN TO DO HIS DUTY.” 

emblem of the unconquerable spirit ol the British Navy 
Every year, on the 1 Ist October, she flings out again the 
immortal call : ai England expects every man io do hi* 
duty/ 5 that the gallant and beloved Admiral flew before 
going into action on that morning in 1805. It is a call 
which we in England will ever do well to give heed to. 
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The Problem of Death. 


T HE first supposition which we 
wish to make is a simple one. 
It is accepted by the majority 
of mankind as a provisional hypothesis; 
by a few as a matter of what, to 
them, is knowledge. (In other words, 
they have verified it to their own 
satisfaction*} The supposition is that 
the individual continues to live after 
physical death. 

This hypothesis, if true, would at 
once do away with the chief terror 
of death, both for the individual 
concerned and for those dear to him— 
namely, that physical death means 
extinction. If the assumption be 
true, then death is not an ending 
simply; it is the beginning of some¬ 
thing else. I do not say that this 
will bring complete comfort; for that 
we shall need further hypotheses. 
But at least it will make an enormous 
difference. For the conclusion fob 
lows that all this terrible carnage is 


seek for a fuller comfort, we must 
resort to further assumptions. 

The really heart-breaking prob¬ 
lem, in connection with Death, 
is the loss of conscious personal 
contact. This divides itself into two 
obvious parts. There is the con¬ 
scious personal contact of the so- 
called dead with the living; there 
is the contact of the living with the 
so-called dead. 

With regard to the first, if it could 
be shown that the individual who 
who has died does not pass out of 
touch with those whom he has left 
behind, but can be near them and 
aware of them, just as he was in 
physical life, then something of the 
pang would disappear With regard 
to the contact of the living with the 
“ dead,” it is obvious that, so far as 
consciousness goes, for the ordinary 
person nothing of the kind exists 
But it would be an immense com- 


behind. It may be said, of course, 
that there are no such times. But 
there is much to be said for the sup¬ 
position that what we call “ sleep" 
consists in just such a temporary 
leaving behind of the physical body 
by the spiritual entity inhabiting it. 
This is quite as sound an hypothesis 
of that phenomena as any other, and 
there are no facts which conclusively 
disprove it—while, if true, it explains 
many otherwise inexplicable things 
connected with sleep, dreams, etc. 

Let me then, briefly recapitulate 
the hypotheses which we should have 
to make in order to explain away 
the apparent loss of personal contact 
brought about by physical death ; 

(a) That, from the point of view 
of the dead," this loss does not 
ensue. He is just as consciously 
in touch with the living after death 
as before. 

(b) That the seeming loss of 
contact, on the part of the living, is 
simply due to the fact that they 
have not yet developed the power 
of seeing what is there all the time. 


people—a number which increase? 
every year. For the existence of 
life after death we have (even before 
we begin to verify) the deep intuition 
of the human mind that death can 
not end all; we have the obvious 
truism that if death does end all 
then human life becomes frankly 
unintelligible; and we have the 
teachings of all the Religions. For 
purposes of direct verification we 
have (if we are broad-minded enough 
to give it the evidential value which it 
undoubtedly possesses) the enormous 
mass of individual psychic experience 
which modern research has begun 
to classify and examine; and beyond 
ali this we have the phenomena of 
Spiritualism. No one should reject 
the hypotheses put forward above 
before he has carefully studied the 
available evidence and has made 
some effort to acquire a lit fl e personal 
experience of his own. 

We have now to take a step 
further, and suggest an hypothesis 
which is certainly needed for the full 
solution of the problem of Death. 



They wham ycra call dead are alive amongst yon, living as they lived on earth only more realty, ministering to you with on diminished 
love: animated in their unwearying intercourse with the same affection as thev bore to yon whilst they were yet Incarnated," Slnnton Moset 


only from one aspect a destruction 
uf life; from another it is a release 
mto a different kind of life. 11 
implies also that, from the point of 
view of life, the physical body does 
not really, ultimately, matter: con¬ 
sequently, that the wholesale des¬ 
truction of physical bodies is not the 
complete tragedy which it seemed 
at first sight 

For the Individual who has to 
face death we may at once admit 
that this first hypothesis, if true, 
would wholly change the outlook of 
things. Consequently, it is an 
hypothesis of extreme value and 
worthy to be clung to at all costs, 
until, of course, finally disproved. 
From the point of view of those who 
are left behind to mourn, none can 
deny that it gives a certain amount 
of comfort—to an unselfish grief, 
a very great amount of comfort; 
to a selfish, perhaps less. But if we 


fort here if we could know that this is 
due, not to the nature of things, but 
to our own limitations, and that those 
limitations will, as we evolve, fade 
away. 

It would also be a comfort to 
know that whatever limitations exist 
are due to the fact that the “ dead " 
person is no longer living in physical 
conditions, while we ourselves are; 
and that the difficulty consists in 
making our physical consciousness 
aw r are of the subtler vibrations of 
that super-physical world. Still more 
of a comfort would it be to know that 
there are certain times when we 
automatically slip out of physical 
conditions and pass into that super¬ 
physical world, and that—once 
there—we can hold intercourse quite 
freely with our dear ones who have 
passed over, because we are (for the 
time being) functioning in their w r orid, 
having left our physical bodies 


but that this power will one day 
be developed by all. 

(c) That, even now, any person, 
by the simple fact of “ going to 
sleep," can pass into the self-same 
world w ? hich the dead are inhabit¬ 
ing and have fully conscious inter¬ 
course wath them, even though, in 
passing back into the physical 
body, he may fail to impress on 
his physical brain the memory of 
w'hat has been happening. And 
here it should be remembered that 
the inability of the brain to receive 
such impressions is involved in 
cur hypothesis, the physical brain 
not being developed enough yet 
to respond to the vibration of a 
higher, non-physical condition 
of consciousness. 

The verification of some of 
the above hypotheses is to a certain 
extent possible, at least in the opinion 
of a great number of thinking 


but W'hich is not, of its very nature, 
capable of direct verification, 11 is 
thus in the position of many hypo 
theses provisionally accepted by 
Physical Science, and has perforce to 
depend upon its explanatory value 
That is to say, it is valuable in sc 
far as it seems to explain things. 11 
it appear to throw light on a multitude 
of problems, otherwise inexplicable, 
then the only line of action in accord 
with the scientific spirit is to accept it, 
as a provisional theory, until a better 
theory turns up. 

The hypothesis in question is that 
what we call a physical life period 
is only one in a long series of such 
periods—i.£. that a human being live? 
over and over again on this earth. 

Let us first consider how thi? 
would affect the question of death 
in w r ar, before going on to say a few 
words as to the scientific value ol 
the hypothesis We may tabulate 
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The City of Ideals. 

(" And / saw ... a new earth”) 


Its chief effects on the problem as 
follows: 

If true, 

(a) It would remove the ap¬ 
prehension, felt by so many to day, 
that the removal of so many of the 
finest lives, in the flower of their 
youth, must lead to the degeneration 
of the race. The souls that are 
passing out of physical life in the 
war will, according to this hypo¬ 
thesis, ere long be returning to it. 
So far from being an irretrievable 
loss, they are actually the hope of 
the future; nay, its guarantee, 

(A) Any theory of Reincarnation 
implies something progressive, evo¬ 
lutionary, and educative. It cannol 
have any other rationale than the 
gradual unfolding of the latent 
power of the human spirit. In 
such a process the throwing away 
of physical life for a noble cause 
must have enormous evolutionary 
value. It may (w r ho knows ?) 
achieve in one supreme act of 
sacrifice what might otherwise 
have taken lives to attain; and, 
from this high point of view, it 
will, therefore, have been well 
11 worth while.” 


(c) If one soul returns to in 
carnation, then all do; and this 
opens the possibility of those w r ho 
have been united by ties of affec 
Hon in physical life being again 
united in other physical lives in 
the future. 

(d) it means, furthermore, that 
those who have perished, in order 
that a better world may come into 
being, will reap the fruit of their 
sacrifice by themselves returning 
to inhabit that better world which 
they have helped to bring to 
birth. 

It) There is a final possibility 
that the very special nature of the 
sacrifice, at a time of urgent crisis, 
may mean a speedy return to in* 
carnation. Those who have perished 
may be the first fruits of the New 
Dispensation The Army of the 
immediate future—the Army of 
the great Reconstruction—may be 
in process of recruitment even now, 
behind the veil from the ranks of 
the hosts which are fighting out 
the issue on the physical plane, 
(Extracted from an highly interest¬ 
ing article by F. A. WOdehousf, in 
the July Herald of the Star). 


A CITY of fair ideals I see, 

Fashioned of greatmens* dreams: 

Like golden lilies,—afloat and free* 
Unsprung from the turbid streams,— 

So, out of the nations’ agony, 

This beautiful city came to be. 

Sprung from the dust, behold it rise, 

This city of all the free, 

Whose laws are founded on sacrifice. 

And honour and equity : 

Bright as the dwellings of Paradise, 
Whose sun is The Light that never dies, 

A kingdom of radiant souls 1 see. 

Emerge from a world of strife; 

Whose joyous spirit of industry. 

Is the power of the nations' life : 

Where the best of gifts are to ail men free, 
Love, and laughter, and loyalty I 

0, where is this city I see arise, 

From a world that is stricken low ? 

I see it, my brother, in your sad eves, 

That seek a new way to go; 

I watch it towering up to the skies, 
Wrought of a whole world's sacrifice' 


f see it building in all the slain, 

Who die that the Christ may live 
E hear its music wherever pain 
Is scorned, that the great may give 

The smile of triumphant, dying eyes, 
For the sake of the city that shall arise 

Its foundations are laid in your soul,— 

And the stones thereof are white; [and mine— 
Hewn by the hands of love, they shint 
With self-diffusing light; 

While the Master Builder,with joy divine. 
Strengthens and perfects the whole 
design I 

(O 3 hasten and build for the hour grows 
late. 

And hearts are weary and desolate; 

And the dty m building—in you and me — 
Is one that God will delight to see, 

Growing into reality* 

For the call has come, and the world 
awaits 

This city of love, with its wide-flung 
gates 1) 

Winifred A. Cook. 



From the painting by J. B, P\Tie, 


FLORENCE. 


[J sun to Bbiir Bequt^L Courtesy of Manchester City Art Gallery. 


" Brute force shall not rule Florence, Intellect may rule her, bad or good as chance supplies/' Browning 


Florence, the ancient capital of Tuscany, is the Athens of the modem world. Upon 
our civilisation her influence is immortal. She is the city of light and leading from which 
each of us has derived wisdom and pleasure, in grace of which we are what we are. 
During the great revival of art and learning that took place in Italy from the four¬ 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries, Florence was the focus of the literary, artistic, and 
scientific movement. Here in the year 1240 Art awoke at the birth of Cimabue, 
father of modem painting. The conditions under which the city gained her intellectual 
and artistic supremacy were extraordinarily favourable. She was free and prosperous. 
There existed an atmosphere of culture in which, as Mrs, Ady has said, " the passion for 
beauty was allied with a keenly critical faculty/' Like the Athenians of old, the 
Florentines spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear, some new thing. 
They knew what was fine, but they were also bora critics. Everything had to pass the 
severest tests ; everybody was Interested in all that was going on. and delivered his 
opinion freely. There were wealthy and discriminating patrons, great princes and rich 


merchants, to encourage and reward the artist, the poet, the architect, the musician, 
the navigator. The finest intellects from the country round were attracted to the city, 
everyone came who was able to create beautiful things or to do worthy deeds. Through 
her writers, the Florentine Italian, not that of Rome, became classical ; while the 
Florentine School of Art is in many respects the finest and most interesting in the world. 
That is a very inadequate expression of the thoughts that arise in looking at Pyne's 
picture of the lovely city, situated in the fertile and salubrious valley of the Arno, 
encircled by sloping hills, studded with picturesque villas, fruitful vineyards and 
gardens. in the middle distance can be seen the great dome of the Cathedral, 
and beside It to the left is Giotto's famous Campanile the " lily tower of 
Florence ; while to the right is the tower oi the Palazzo Yecchio where Lorenzo 
de Medici (the Magnificent) held his splendid conn. Behind the city are the distant 
Apennines. It Is a panorama quite unique for beauty and variety of scenery ; 
delightful in itself apart from the citv's glorious history jewelled with famous names. 
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The Commercial Value 
of Beauty. 


41 Now , / have no doubt that , 
gradually as we grow wiser—and zvc 
are doing so every day—we shall discover 
at last that the eye is a nobler organ 
than the ear, and that through the eye 
zve must in reality obtain, or put into 
form , nearly all the useful information 
we are to have about the world” 

— RUSKIN. 

^ He hath made everything beauti¬ 
ful in its season” It is in these 
words that the old writer indicates 
a truth that had impressed him 
profoundly in a study of Nature. 
He was practically saying to himself, 
“ The Service of mankind is not 
the only thing upon which Nature 
is bent. That service could be 
performed in much cruder ways. 
So long as the fruit was there to 
ripen and the grain there to use, 
it would have mattered little to 
primitive man in what form the 
fruit presented itself to his gaze, 
or the grain fell into his hands.** 
But the astounding fact that struck 
this writer was that u everything 
around that was useful and therefore 
desirable, had an added qualify, 
which was there, and yet t while it 
was there, was not actually necessary 
for its purpose.” The commonest 
nut offers itself for picking in a 
delicious little nest of foliage; in a 
shell of absolutely perfect grain and 
exquisite polish, such as no French 
polisher could give it; while the 
fruits of the earth have such 
unnecessary beauty, that a mere 
handful of them, carelessly arranged 
on a dish, has prompted not a few 
artists with an ambitious desire to 
rival their tints on canvas. The same 
truth holds good with regard to the 
cereal products of the earth, and even 
the common and garden vegetable. 
In other words—and this was the 
truth that struck that old writer— 
Nature is not satisfied with providing 
us with parcels of good things, hut 
spends enormous pains upon the 
wrappings in which the parcel is 
delivered. It has made everything 
useful in its season and it has also 
made it beautiful. 

But before the writer could make 
that remark, he had travelled tre¬ 
mendously far upon the highway of 
observation. There must have been 
something in him beyond the craving, 
the mere natural craving for Food, or 
for the Useful, before he could even 
dimly recognise the fact that 
" The world seems very beautiful! ” 
'file beauty had always been there, 
but until then , the man who could 
respond to i! and recognise the 
presence of something in shape and 
form and finish—had not been there. 
No, he had not been there till the 
elemental life had itself become 
something more than elementary. 

Well, that advance was bound 
to come. It would be impossible 
for human beings to be surrounded 
with the beautiful forms in which 
Nature clothes itself, without being 
gradually awakened to the presence 
of something more than that which 
served some passing need, or, 
ministered to some want It is on 
that assumption that the Kyrle 
Society founded its work, and the 
classic story, 50 often told from 


pulpits, of the woman in the slum 
who was given a beautiful pot plant, 
and found the coming of that plant a 
perpetual protest against the filthy 
surroundings of her room until she 
cleaned the windows, and the room, 
and purchased bits of white curtains 
to harmonise with the delicate beauty 
of the plant, is a parable of what 
has taken place in the aesthetic 
education of mankind. 

Yes, Nature had made everything 
beautiful in its season and very, very 
gradually the appeal made its way 
to the human mind—the Spirit of 
Beauty overshadowed it until the 
thing that was born of if was a 
Beauty over-sense. Naturally, this 
sense was one of the last things to 


corne in the evolution of the limn an 
race. At first the struggle for mere 
existence would be too severe to 
leave much scope for observation of 
anything that did not improve the 
service of mankind, and add to its 
armoury of forces and its catalogue 
of conveniences. It must be quite 
dear that only the crippled, or those 
who in some way were impeded in 
sharing the daily stress and strain, 
would have any leisure for observa¬ 
tion of any kind and, inasmuch 
as their observations would not 
appear at the time to add much to 
the common stock and furniture, they 
would pass unheeded. So probably 
it would not be until the first 
wars had enslaved some, and set 
others free to enjoy a greater leisure, 
that any appreciation of the form of 


things would ensue and develop. 
And this remark is confirmed 
by Cunningham, in his “ Western 
Civilisation” when he says that 
“ It was in the special employment, 
finally* of the large free population 
of Athens that the greatest artistic 
output was reached.” 

It must clearly be granted that a 
great step forward has been taken 
by mankind, and one for which it 
must have waited for ages and ages, 
when the recognition of the expression 
by Nature of its gifts in beautiful 
forms and symmetrical shapes stirred 
the desire in the onlookers to express 
themselves in a similar manner. 
And once this expression had taken 
place, a new value had been added to 
the values in the world—the value 
of Beauty- It had known Force- 
Value, Food-Value. Heat-Value; and 
whatever was of utility in increasing 
its Force, its Food, and its Warmth 
was eagerly prized ; but now there 
came into the scales the value 


of something that could not be 
measured, or weighed, or used—an 
intangible something in a shape, or 
an appearance that called to some¬ 
thing in the human breast, and did 
not call in vain. 

In the development of the history 
of Mankind the budding artistic 
sense is seen first of all expressing 
itself by an endeavour to throw 
into some form of symmetrical 
arrangement the products of Nature 
around. To take what Nature 
has bestowed, and use it as it is, 
no longer satisfiesthere stirs a 
nebulous desire to have a hand in 
the matter, and to look upon the 
materials given as something that 
can be arranged, shaped, and used 
for the purposes of creative work. 
Nature gives the stick that at first 


is used as a rude club, which, when, 
swung violently, proves to have a 
Force-Value; but presently the club 
is carved or curved and at once has 
an added Beauty-Value. Nature 
gives the flint that can be used for 
a weapon, industrial or warlike, but 
that Hint can be carved likewise. 
Nature gives the skin to provide 
warm clothing; but presently the 
animal skin can he shaped or 
improved in appearance by the 
addition of trimmings, 

But no sooner has this been done 
than there is a reaction on the 
human being who has done it, and 
he feds a self-regard as he beholds 
the first-fruits of his inner thought 
and effort embodied in the form 
he has created, before his very eyes. 
He burns with desire to repeat it. 
He varies his efforts on the way; 
the man who has once shaped 
becomes the shaper; the man who 
has once arranged becomes. the 
arranger; the man who has carved 
becomes the carver. Meanwhile, 
watching his efforts, others prize 
his work because it is a variation 
from the ordinary—in other words, 
it is a curiosity—and as more than 
one of them desire to possess it 
there is a competition to secure the 
work of his hands. He is offered 
perhaps something that he prizes 
himself, a skin, some food, some 
fish, or some fuel to induce him to 
part with it; and so, for the first 
time, the discovery is made that 
the something that one can do 
with and to the materials ready to 
hand, can command a value that the 
materials themselves do not possess. 

The desire for acquisition now 
enters on the scene. The unexpected 
rewards of creative art impel him 
to do more and more. Practice 
makes him more and more perfect. 
He becomes a specialist in his partic¬ 
ular line and the specialised function 
of the hand and the eve is in all 
probability handed on to his offspring. 
Generation after generation special¬ 
ises this sense still more, until a whole 
family is seen to be similarly gifted. 

But by this time the products of 
this first family have had a curious 
effect upon the community. Their 
presence has provoked imitations. 
Others have acquired skill in a 
similar way. More and more of the 
shaped, ornamented and beautified 
things have found their way into the 
huts and lodges and wigwams of 
the tribe. Slowly the process known 
as the forming of taste has begun; 
slowly that process is carried on. 
Little by little the specialised sense 
of those workers becomes the acquired 
property of the tribe; and as the 
tribe in the course of time expands 
to a nation, this specialised sense 
becomes a national characteristic. 
The nation itself presently has 
international dealings; it offers 
some of its productions in exchange 
for other products of other nations, 
which have been evolving in a similar 
way. The spread of these art-forms 
acts upon the other nations also, 
and the development of taste is 
carried further and further afield. 

If what has been said is applied 
to every material thing that enters 
into and makes the environment of 
human beings, it will be seen that 
this process is the root cause of the 
expansion and refinement of their 
desires. Proof of this is seen in the 
fact that a vast number of things 
that have now become articles of 



From the Portrait] [by Sir Hubert Herkomer* It.A. 

THOMAS H+ MAWSON- 

The replanner of Athens and Senior Member of the City Planning Commission for 
the rebuilding of Salonica, His message on the “ Commercial Value of Beauty,* T 
which appears on this and following pages, will not be lost upon our rentiers. 
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commerce are au fond not absolutely 
necessary for its actual well-being. 
But the additional value that has been 
given to many material things by the 
touch of art, has had the indirect 
effect of so refining the minds and 
practices of men, that they have 
expanded in their demands as their 
tastes heightened and developed. 

Why, a glance down the list o< 
imports and exports of any country 
would speedily reveal this. There 
you will, of course, find the old 
foundation needs of mankind in food, 
heat, and power values, but there 
you will also find manufactures of 
iron and steel, cutlery and hard' 
ware, furniture, yarns and textile 
fabrics, all manner of apparel, silk 
and jute and linen, leather goods, 
earthenware and glass, dyes, paints, 
jewellery, and at the back of them all 
is the sense of fineness in qualify, 
shape, and colour that once had its 


framed in with a foreground of its own 
characteristic silver birch and rowan, 
and their accompanying detachments 
of juniper and holly. The nearer 
rocks were amply set with purple 
heather and bracken, with drifts of 
juicy green grass slipping in between. 
To add to its harmony a salmon 
river flowed sinuously through it. 
Such a picture bespoke the restful 
atmosphere needed for a mind jaded 
with the endless human strife and 
the u tangle of vested interests.” 
His second purchase was an ivory 
model of “The Parthenon,” and his 
third was a model of “ The Victory 
of Samothrace,” the Nike which 
came to the ancient Greek Navy at 
the turn of the battle, just when 
human aid could no longer avail 
Was it marvellous that into that 
man's life there crept the messages 
of Rest, Efficiency, and the Inspira¬ 
tion of Victory ? Was it wonderful 


it that even the commonest thing 
they produce is made beautiful in 
its finish and appearance. 

One would naturally have imagined 
that this being the case, the great 
eager anxiety of any commercial 

country would have been to see 
that the Beauty-sense of the nation 
was the sense that was most 

assiduously cultivated. One would 
have thought that as a matter of 
course, employers, whose interest it 
is to see that their products reach a 
high standard of efficiency, would 

have secured that artistic influences 
were brought to bear upon their 

employees. One would have expected 
that the factories would have some¬ 
thing more than “ filled the bill ” 
for the immediate work that had 
to be turned out, and that the 
housing of the workers would have 
aimed to accomplish something more 
than to provide mere dormitories. 


of its workers, both in and out of 
work, that artistic conceptions might 
be expected from their minds ? 

If the reader will recall to his mind 
most of the factories and workshops 
that he knows in London and in the 
Provinces, he will be convinced that 
we have a long way to go in this 
direction. There is no beauty in them 
that we should desire therm There is no 
inspiration in them that the workers 
could ever get out of them, “ The 
job is the thing! The surroundings 
in which it is carried out nothing! ” 
What esprit de corps can be felt for a 
prison-like building, an untidy yard, 
a bare warehouse, and dirty windows ? 
Very few of the factories have 
anything but their size to even 
impress the passer-by. There is no 
beauty in them that we should desire 
them. And inside them i 1! 

Then what of their surroundings out 
of working hours ? To have a people 



From painting fcy Martin.] [Copyright—AuWtypc Boa Art Co., Ltd, 

THE THAMES EMBANKMENT BY NIGHT* 


This view of the beautiful boulevard that was created about fifty years ago on mud For the sake of this fine achievement one even thinks kindly of the notorious and defunct 

flats and the sites of shabby riverside tenements, shows the first great stride made in Metropolitan Board of Works, whose memorial it is. Our picture seems out of date, 

the Capital towards civic beauty and convenience. Londoners now take the wide because it is so long since there were rows of brilliant lights on the Embankment and 

thoroughfare with its handsome buildings and charming public gardens as a matter Westminster Bridge at night, or that Big Ben was lit up while Parliament was m 

of course, but when it was new they were not a little proud—-and rightly so—of it all. session. But, perhaps, it may not be so very long before all that becomes familiar again. 


rise in the first dawnings of the 
beauty sense in the ages of long ago. 
As a proof that the process still 
works, I quote what one of the pre¬ 
eminent Captains of Industry once 
related to me. When he decided, as 
a youth, to know all there was to 
be known about the article that 
he intended to manufacture, he 
immediately discovered that he had 
to live in a bigger world peopled by 
men of artistic sense. “ 1 found 
that it was the work of these men 
that supplied the world with a mental 
tonic, without which no man can 
succeed in his business enterprises,” 
He showed me a picture he had 
bought—a picture of a Scottish moor 


that into the life of his factory he im¬ 
ported some of the beauty in his own 
art-sensed spirit ? Was it surprising if 
the beauty-sense that poured into his 
workmen's minds influenced the style 
and completeness of their work too ? 
No. This is always the method and 
the result of the working of the 
Beauty-sense. Its commercial value 
is seen in the tar ill lists of the world, 
as they show the expansion of 
human desires that they have 
brought about; it is evidenced in the 
settings that so many leaders of 
Commerce find it better to give even 
to ordinary work and it is dearly 
seen in the success that comes to 
those who study Nature* and see to 


Tor, if it is true that the develop¬ 
ment of the artist sense in the workers 
has a real value to the nation, 
to the employer, and to the world, 
then these things should be. 

But is the nation alive to its 
interests in this direction ? With 
such vivid object lessons before its 
eyes as the success of Wedgwood 
and Doulton ware; the rise of a 
town like Nottingham on the merits 
of a single artistic product like lace; 
the creation of practically a new 
industry by the manufacture of wall- 
papers, and many other similar hints 
of what may hang in the balance on 
a simple artistic idea—is the nation 
yet alive to so settle the environment 


alive and alert to the possibilities of 
Beauty in life and work, you must have 
their surroundings more beautiful. 
Yet in the average city and town the 
words still apply 
They have shut out the sky 
That astounded David, 

Out from their eyes:— 

They have crushed the ground, 
That grew the green grasses, 
Beneath their bricks. 

They have narrowed the streets. 
And narrowed the outlook, 

They have penned men together 
In plaster partitions. 

The suburbs of the cities and the 
towns are often beautiful for situa¬ 
tion, and sweet with little gardens, 
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and dignified with extensive p^rks; 
but it is not in the suburbs 
that the workers dwell. Where the 
workers dwell, well . . . where the 
workers dwell there are scenes like 
this. Long lanes of houses let in 
tenements. Networks of streets, 
where thousands drift out their drab 
lives. Sunday-morning markets, with 
shabby, shirt-sleeved, unshorn cus¬ 
tomers; pavements and roadways 
swarming with playing children who 
by a miracle, escape the traffic; 
everything common, crowded and 
cramped. “ And this is London ! ” 
said an American lady to me, as 
I piloted her through the human 
rabbit-warrens of Kingsland. “ No,” 
1 said, “ only a sample, and there 
are many other parts up to sample.” 
And if you don’t bjelieve me, get 
permission to spend a day or so with 
a London City Missionary, and go 


Lambeth, bad enough Mote, but years 
ago a proverb for the misery of the 
New Cut; hurry on to Westminster 
into the Horseferry Road district, 
with its slums and alleys; cross 
Lambeth Bridge and tram it down to 
Nine Elms, with its streets reaching 
down to Battersea Park Road, given 
up to working-class poverty, and 
when you have done all this you have 
left out Bermondsey and Rotherhithe 
and Deptford, Camberwell, and New 
Cross, where the workers live like 
them. Above these, but not very 
far removed, are the great working- 
class settlements like Hoe Street, 
Walthamstow, Battersea; the tene¬ 
ment houses of Pimlico; the back 
streets of Chelsea and Brompton; the 
unbroken lines of the Queen’s Park 
Estate at Paddington, And, in all 
these there are reared some thousands 
of families, who certainly grow up 


The Commercial 


the rooms inside small and dose, 
i walked round the streets: 1 did 
not see one pretty face, one lad of 
fine physique. They looked under¬ 
sized, crude, rude, without ideals. 
The faces of the women were hard; 
the girls, impertinent; and the 
men’s, toil-worn. When I remem¬ 
bered that there were miles upon 
miles of mean streets like these in 
London, and that the life of these 
houses and streets were perforce the 
lives of millions, 1 stood aghast. 
No, there is not much chance for 
any ideals, still less for the formation 
of ideals of art and good taste, in 
such surroundings as these. If the 
Beauty-value is to be imported into 
the work of these people, it must 
be first imported into their lives. 

Now, every word that I have 
said about London would apply with 
equal truth to the environment of 


Value of ‘Beauty. 

What is needed is to give 
them parks and gardens, in which 
Nature can teach her own lessons; 
houses in which taste has been 
shown in the form of erection and 
comely art has been at work 
upon the walls and decorations. 
Even if space is, as it is in most 
large cities, a great consideration, 
that limited space can as well he 
filled with architecturally beautiful 
dwellings as with uninspired and 
ugly rows of streets. Those houses 
can as well be distempered 
with art shades upon the walls, 
giving the impression of tone, or 
covered with really pretty wallpapers, 
and as inexpensively as they can 
be with impossible and unnatural 
imitation flower groupings. The 
sight of such Workman’s Garden 
Cities as those erected at Wormwood 
Scrubbs by the London County 


_ JUJ. 



From tfit painting by Feodr?r M. Mati'ttrf.] fin tbe Bristol Museum ind Art Gallery 

LAGO MAGGIORE. 


This rather interesting picture is the work of a Russian artist who died in 182<V 
So far as we can see, there is no trace whatever of any influence that can be pointed 
to as Russian in the picture, which is characterised by the scenic quality, the thin 
painting, and tight drawing of the Swiss-Italian landscape school of a hundred years ago. 
This is no doubt explained by the fact that MatveefT (or Matvei off) spent the latter 
part of his life at Rome, where he died. The view shown is that of the western arm 
of the famous Italian Lago Maggiore (The Greater Lake), one of the largest lakes in Italy. 
It is thirty-nine miles in length, from half a mile to five and a half miles wide, 
and lies <146 feet above sea level. A small part is in the Swiss Canton of Ticino 
The portion here depicted shows the four Borromean Islands, of which the most celebrated, 
the I sola Bella, is seen in the lake to the left. This belongs to the Counts Borromeo 
and is one of the show-places of Italy, An ancestor of the family in 1G71 converted 
this mass of bare and barren slate-rock, which lifted itself a few feet above the 


surface of the Jake, into a beautiful garden, teeming with tropical vegetation. 
It comprises ten terraces, the lowest founded on piers thrown into the lake. Upon 
these flourish, in the open air, not only orange, citron, myrtle, and pomegranate ; but 
exotics like the aloe, the cactus, and the camphor tree. Every handful of mould on 
the island was originally brought there, and requires to be constantly renewed. There 
is also a vast palace, where the owner resides, shown very clearly in the picture. 
Some visitors to this singular place have come away rapturously extolling the magic 
creation of labour and taste. Others, perhaps more discriminating, have pronounced 
it as worthy r only of a rich man s misplaced extravagance, and of the taste of 
a confectioner.'' It seems safe to say, however, that the glorious situation of 
Isola Bella , with its aromatic groves bathed bv the blue waters of the lake, 
and the snow-capped Alps in the distance, make it a place worth rowing across 
to see; and if the opportunity ever comes our way. we do not intend to miss it. 


on his rounds with him in the streets 
off Commercial Road. Whitechapel 
When you come bade from that 
glimpse, that mere glimpse, remember 
that you have only seen the East of 
London. On the other side of the 
water you can match the worst that 
you have seen. Cycle down the Old 
Kent Road to Greenwich and use 
your eyes! Give a look at Walworth, 
bad as the East End at its worst! 
Veer round through Kennington and 


in better surroundings than slums, 
hut not much. There is nothing to 
minister to any high ideals in their 
crowded streets, strewn with paper, 
in their long lanes of tiny dwellings. 
Beauty !!! 1 had occasion to find 

a working man in one such house, 
and called at several in the street 
before I could track him. They 
were all the same—a dirty hall, a 
common staircase the street outside 
rhe playground of the children, and 


the workers of many of our provincial 
manufacturing towns and cities. 
It is true that many civic bodies* 
awake to the influence of art, have 
provided at great expense galleries 
and exhibitions of pictures and 
statuary; but it is too much to expect 
that people, who have habitually 
surroundings like those I have 
pictured, will be likely to be drawn 
to see them, or be healthily stirred 
*o response if they do. 


Council, Port Sunlight, Bourneville, 
and Larswick, is a proof of the 
possibilities of providing surroundings 
that must tend to refine taste and 
quicken the sense of Beauty, Even 
in districts where limited space 
prevents this form of development, 
it is still possible, at least, to get 
rid of the dirty brick yards which 
almost seem to be the characteristic 
note sought after by builders in 
industrial areas. 
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On the other hand, in the very 
midst of work itself, there should he 
an attempt to give the shop or the 
factory some touches that would 


subtract from the bareness of work, 
some hint of a bigger horizon than 
the immediate task in hand. It need 
not be built to look like a prison, 


and it need not be as comfortless as 
the prison itself. 

It is also within the power of the 
Corporation of any town or city to 


prevent ugly blots and disfigurements, 
and to secure in advance beauty 
spots before exploitation by the 
speculative builder. Many of these 
towns have grown up anyhow, and 
there has been no attempt to secure 
beauty and symmetry of arrangement, 
but any further expansion could be 
so regulated as to ensure a perfect 
harmony of parts. 

If these things were seen to there 
would be a chance for the artistic 
taste to develop in the workers, and 
every generation would improve. 
And once this had been seen to, 
then art education could be seriously 
undertaken. Time could be given in 
school to training in art classes as 
part of their work; the eyes of the 
children should be trained to observe 
the value of bold design and exquisite 
finish in work, and the doctrine 
persistently preached that it is 
within the power of any hoy or girl 
to improve on what has been already 
done. The municipalities themselves 
should offer valuable prizes for 
suggestions that would tell upon the 
trade life of the community; while 
the winners of the prizes should 
be afforded leisure to pursue what 
was evidently the natural bent of 
their minds. 

In actual work, too, every trade, 
by personal subscription among its 
employers, should pay a specialist 
to watch and suggest any artistic 
departure in manufacture and 
production; and when the beliefs 
enunciated in this article are 
accepted this will be done on the score 
of the commercial value of beauty 
in its effect on the work and the 
workers, and then again by reaction 
from the workers on their work. 

Side by side with ail this, let 
those who have the possession of 
objects of art consent to their cheap 
reproduction. They will lose nothing 
in their effect on the people by being 
reproduced, and a penny post-card 
reprint of some treasure in the 
gallery, private or public, will have 
its certain effect upon the age and 
its taste. 

In the coming commercial struggle, 
beauty will give an added value to 
whatever is produced, and that nation 
which is artistically most powerful 
in its appeal to the dormant sense of 
Beauty will secure a reward for its 
output denied to the rest. More than 
this, work of this nature will react 
upon the people, till at length all 
who have worked 

Each for the joy of working ” 
will begin to understand the dignity 
of labour, and the workers of 
that favoured nation shall win for 
themselves souls. 

These remarks are not made in 
any spirit of bitter criticism of things 
as they now obtain among us. 
There are not a few employers who 
already adopt the point of view of 
the writer; neither are the towns 
that have set such aims before them 
rew in number, but it is with the 
idea that if it could he set before 
employers and authorities in general 
that there is a commercial value 
in beauty, an added value that 
nothing else can give, they might 
then be moved to see that to 
exploit and expand the Beauty-sense 
is a sound policy, both for the 
individuals and the nation. Thus, 
employers would help to provide, for 
the spiritual as well as the physical 
needs of the race. 

Thomas H. Mawson. 



Homer’s great epic. The Odyssey in which the story of Circe 
is ail episode, is not a mere anecdote of heroic adventure 
but a profound psychological allegory of the evolution and 
redemption of man The word Circe means hawk, emblematic 
of the dominance of the lower passions when uncontrolled 
by the higher forces of our nature. Like its namesake, tt 
is that element in human life, which seeks its own satisfaction 
at the expense of other people In the above masterpiece, 
Romney has depicted Circe as having arrived at that 
point in her evolution, when the lower desires are under 
perfect control, and the higher nature enthroned, Accordingly, 


he has given us an immortal record of a maiden radiant 

with power, strength* and beauty. I he scheme of the 
picture wSs never really finished* as Sawray Gilpin, the 
animal painter, was to have filled the foreground (but 

mercifully did not) with a choice selection of ferocious 
animals, which Circe is credited with having transformed 
into obedient servants. Luckily. Romney put these in himself. 
It will be seen that they are well in the background, and 

do not attract our attention from the loveliness of tin 

main figure, A flint of the artist’s thought is, however, 
given, and as Carlyle would say, is suggestive r*f much 
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The Harmony of Life 


T HE materialistic scientists of 
the Victorian era, seeing the 
world, as most of us do, 
through their own glasses, came to 
the conclusion that life was merely a 
great struggle for existence. They 
did not see the harmony of life so 
much as its discord, its strife. “ The 
survival of the fittest ” was their 
watchword—and by the term 
fittest ” a great many people under¬ 
stood those possessing the greatest 
physical force, and the cleverest 
and most ruthless in using it They 
saw in Nature more of the redness 
in tooth and daw than of co-opera¬ 
tion, the mother-love and sacrifice 
which is also there to be seen by those 
who have eyes to see it. 

Their aim was the conquest of 
Nature rather than the attuning 
of oneself to Nature, the living in 
harmony with her laws. And the 
struggle and cruelty that they saw' 
in the animal world they used as an 
argument to justify struggle and 
cruelty in human affairs; to them it 
seemed necessary, inevitable, a part 
of Nature’s plan. They reasoned 
from the lower to the higher, and the 
resultant code of conduct, with its 
policy of brute force, is the greatest 
illusion which still obsesses a large 
part of the world to-day. 

Now it seems beyond question 
that a time has come in the world’s 
progress when we should transcend 
this line of thought and look at life 
from a different point of view, from 
a higher level. Our conduct should 
be guided, not by the morality tor 
the non-morality; which we see in 
the animal world—for mail has 
advanced beyond the animal stage— 
but rather by the idea!. We should 
look forward instead of backward, 
and the ideal towards which we 
should strive we may call the 
harmony of life . 

Now in the world of music, 
harmony results when two or more 
notes of proportionate vibrations are 
blended together. Life may be said 
to be the manifestation of conscious¬ 
ness. Therefore, we may define the 
harmony of life as the ordered or 
harmonious unfoldment or mani¬ 
festation of consciousness. 

If we consider human life, ve see 
that from our infancy there is a 
gradual process of development— 
of acquiring control of the different 
parts of our nature, our different 
bodies, our vehicles oI consciousness. 
For a man is not his body but some¬ 
thing far greater: lie is a soul possess¬ 
ing a body. FI is physical body is 
only the coat that he wears—or, 
more accurately, one of the garments 
that he weaves about himself 
and through which he expresses 
himself. 

The child learns to balance him- 
self, to walk, and gradually to acquire 
control over his limbs and muscles. 
One ol 1m first lessons is to acquire 
balance, and this is a lesson which 
continues throughout life. As he 
enters the period of adolescence and 
approaches manhood, a fresh out 
pouring of life or energy manifests 
itself in him, and his next great 
lesson is to acquire control of this 
new force—his emotional nature; lie 
has to learn that it is something less 
than himself, not greater 

For if we Would know anything 
of the harmony of life, we must not 


be driven hither and thither by our 
emotions. Our desires must be 
controlled, not so much by being 


repressed as by being raised to a 
higher level The force must be 
directed, not downwards but upwards. 
Our emotional nature must be trans¬ 
muted from the base metal into pure 
gold, and the love, which at first is, 
perhaps, little more than a narrow and 


sensual selfishness, gradually refined 
and purified till at last it issues in the 
benevolence of the philanthropist or 
the pure love of tiie artist 

How is this alchemy, this trans¬ 
mutation of base metal into pure 
gold, to be effected ? 





Fram the printing' by Copr.id KiraeL] 


|, mi« BJnir Bequest Courtesy of Mansbtster City Art Gallery. 


MARGUERITES. 


If the sun warm you ami light von sufficiently it is churlish to 
fmd fault because there are some spots upon it. Here is a very 
pretty picture, and there is no reason why anybody should not 
see its merits. It belongs to what has been called the " school- 
ot-the-handT It is highly decorative, fuU of fine drawing, 
pleasing in colour harmonious in arrangement, but without 
imagination or sentiment. There are no ideas behind what you 
see. It is painted to please those excellent people who do not 
Uke the pictures of Rein bran dt or Velasquez, nor Wagner's 
music, nor Browning's poetry. They are the folk who tell 
you candidly that thev don't know much about art, but they 
know what they like ! Of course, so do the beasts of the field, 
but we do not say so unkindly. So long as their likings are 


wholesome, no crime has bsen committed. In this rase, these 
is every excuse, for the artist has secured some irresistible 
attractions that make the picture a sure winner. These are-— 
an excessively pretty studio-model charmingly posed and 
draped, and with a wistful expression all complete; beautiful 
Moorish tiles as a background ; the graceful branches ot a viu^ 
above : and a basket of lovely marguerites on her anti, 
with a bunch of the same in her outstretched hand. It Is 
as pleasant and pretty a picture as you will see in a 
day*s march. Not to like it implies that you do not 
like a pretty girl, for which you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Though we do not take her flower-sellin : r 
efforts seriously, we subscribe ourselves her warm admirer*. 
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The Harmony of Life. 


In Goethe’s Faust , the reader will 
remember how Faust sets out on 
his search after happiness, how he 
is fascinated by Marguerite, and 
at the suggestion of Mephistopheles, 
he seduces her and then leaves her 
to her fate; and the play finishes 
with the disappearance of Faust into 
the flames below. This is the first 
part, and is all that is usually acted, 
hut in the second part we see Faust 
rising on the stepping stones of his 
dead self to higher things; his love 
gradually becomes refined and 
ennobled, and at last he finds happi¬ 
ness in devoting his life to the good 
of his fellow-men. 

The great truth which the play 
illustrates is stated by Edward 
Carpenter in Taivards Democracy* 

“ Not by running out of your¬ 
self after it comes the love which 
lasts a thousand years. If to gain 
another’s love you are untrue to 
yourself, you are also untrue to the 
person whose love you would gain 
u Him or her you seek you 
will never find that way—and what 
pleasure you have with them will 
haply only end in pain , , . . 

“ Remain steadfast, knowing 
that each prisoner has to endure 
in patience till the season of his 
liberation; when the love comes 
which is for you. it will turn the 
lock easily and loose your chains,” 
As the man reaches maturity, he 
finds that, besides the physical and 
the emotional, there is still another 
part of his nature to be brought 
under control. Other forces there 
are, finer and more subtle, for him 
to master and use ■: the forces we 
call thoughts. His mental body has 
to be gradually built up and con¬ 
trolled, for man is also greater than 
his mental body. 

At the present stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of humanity, the majority of 
us have built up our physical and 
emotional or desire bodies. The 
development of the physical bodies 
is well advanced; our emotions are 
strong; but it is only of the few 
that it can be said that their mental 
bodies are at all complete, that 
their thinking powers are fully 
developed. As regards our thoughts, 
we are as reeds shaken by the wind : 
we allow ourselves to be swayed by 
our emotions; we allow others to 
do our thinking for us, and follow 
any wave of thought which happens 
to su'eep over us, any idea that may 
be, as we say, in the air,” The 
task in front of us is to ieam the 
child’s first lesson—to acquire 
balance. We have to learn to har¬ 
monise our physical, emotional, and 
mental vehicles, for in this harmony 
there is peace—the peace that passes 
understanding. 

To gain this harmony and this 
peace, it is first of all necessary that 
we should really desire it. We must 
be ready to sell all that we have in 
order to buy tire pearl of great 
price. 

The youth who wishes to gain 
perfect control over his limbs and 
muscles does nor grudge the 
necessary labour at physical exercises 
and sports: in the same way it is 
not sufficient for one to live a life 
of ease and piously wish tn gain 
mastery over one’s desire nature 
To gain this prize it is necessary 
steadily to practise the art of acting 
nobly instead of meanly, and to be 
ever ready cheerfully to sacrifice 
any personal interest which is in 


conflict with the larger good. 

Similarly, as regards our mental 
nature—our thoughts. We cannot 
feed on sensational novels, or fill our 
minds with the latest gossip, and 
expect to become clear thinkers, 
capable of concentration, much less 
can we expect to gain the further 
height of intuition. In the words of 
an Eastern scripture: “ This yoga 
cometh not lightly to the ungoverned 
ones. But he who will be master 
of himself shall win it if he stoutly 
strives thereto,” 

Our vision must be extended in 


two directions—inwards and out 
wards. Not only must we deepen 
our consciousness, our conception 
of the Self until it touches the 


Divine; we must also widen it until 
it embraces the whole of humanity ; 
for the spark of the Divine fire that is 
in ourselves is in every man. To re¬ 
verse a quotation from Shakespeare, 
we cannot be true to ourselves if we 
are false to others, Rabindranath 
Tagore expresses some beautiful 
thoughts on this point in Sadhana. 

“The question is: In what 
manner do we accept this world, 
which is a perfect gift of joy ? 
Have we been able to receive it 
in our hearts, w'here we keep en¬ 
shrined things that are of deathless 


value to us f We are frantically 
busy making use of the forces of 
the Universe to gain more power; 
we feed and we clothe ourselves 


from its stores, we scramble for 
its riches, and it becomes for us 
a field of fierce competition. But 
were we born for this—to extend 
our proprietary rights over this 
world and make it a marketable 
commodity ? When our whole 
mind is bent only on making use 
of this world, if loses for us its true 
value. We make it cheap by our 
sordid desires, and thus to the 
end of our days we only desire to' 
feed upon it, and we miss its truth. 

“ In the lands where cannibal 
ism is prevalent, man looks upon 
m an as his food 1 n such a country 
civilisation can never thrive, for 
there man loses his higher value 
and is made common indeed. 

“ But there are other forms of 
cannibalism, perhaps not so gross, 
but not less heinous, for which 
we need not travel far. In 
countries higher in the scale of 
civilisation we find, sometimes, 
man looked upon as a mere body, 
and he is bought and sold in the 
market for the price of his flesh 
only. And sometimes he gets his 
sole value from being useful; he 
is made into a machine and is 
traded upon by the man of money, 
to acquire for him more money 
Thus, our lust, our greed, our love 
of comfort result in cheapening 
man to his lowest value. It is 
self-deception on a large scale. 
Our desires blind us to the truth 
that is in man, and this is the 
greatest wrong done by ourselves 
to our own soul, it deadens our 
consciousness, and is but a gradual 
method of spiritual suicide, it 
produces ugly sores in the body 
of civilisation, gives rise to its 
hovels and brothels, its vindic¬ 
tive penal codes, its cruel prison 
systems, its organised method of 
exploiting foreign races. 

“ Of course man is useful to man 
because his body is a marvellous 
machine and his mind an organ 
of wonderful efficiency. But he 
is spirit as well, and the spirit is 
truly known only by love. When 
we define a man only by the 
market value of the service we 
can expect of him, it becomes easy 
for us to be unjust to him 
to entertain triumphant self-con 
gratillation when, on account oi 
some cruel advantage on our side, 
we can get out of him more than 
we have paid for. But when we 
know him as a spirit, as our own, 
we at once feel that cruelty to him 
is stealing from ourselves; to make 
him small is to steal from our 
humanity.” 

It is this narrow outlook, this 
materialistic view, which in the 
coming years we must learn to 
transcend. We must outgrow the 
old, small outlook. We must cease 
to regard the physical body as the 
man. and learn instead to see him 
as a spiritual being having three 
aspects: the physical, the emotional 
and the mental, all under the in¬ 
fluence of the immortal spirit, ex¬ 
pressing that spirit in greater or less 
degree according to the degree of his 
development 

It is only as this is realised that 
harmony will come into our own 
lives, and with the harmonising of 
our own physical, emotional and 
mental nature we begin to set up 
vibrations that infuse harmony into 
the larger life of society and of the 
nation. Edgar Morris. 



From lb,** parting by Sir Lavn-tncr AIhia-I EiUciwa, R.,Vj Jame* HI air Hf quest, Courtesy 

» M iD.’htsirr City Art Gallerv 

SILVER FAVOURITES. 

" Wliere> sensitive oi every ray. 

That smites this tiny sea, 

Your scaly panoplies repay, 

The loan with usury/'—W ordsworth. 

This is a characteristic work by the Anglo-Dutch master who came to England and 
settled down to more than forty years of unfailing work, prosperity, and success. 
His reputation rests on a long series (of which the last is No. 408, and this is 
No, 373} of peeps into the life of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, reconstructed 
with sound learning and brilliant craftsmanship, and remarkable for the love 
they display of rich material, beautiful things* and pleasant places. None of liis 
imitators has ever approached him in the qualities of superb technique and 
imaginative realisation. As he himself used to say, when he found his subjects stolen 
and his manner copied* ” Those who follow will never see but the master's back/' 
The ancient Roman port of Pompeii was a favourite resort of Alma-Tadema for 
study, and he had a special permit from the Italian Government to wander there 
at will. Possibly this picture of the three girls round a fishpond on a marble 
terrace suggested itself to him as a glimpse of the old life of the excavated city* 
seen against the deep lucent blue sea of the Neapolitan Riviera, and under the 
sunny Italian skies the light of which he painted with such mastery. The picture has 
no dramatic or emotional interest. He so seldom touched life ou that side that his 
detractors sneeringiy called his works " still life.” Yet the beauty at which the 
artist aimed Iras been overwhelmingly achieved ; and we have a charming scene 
combining graceful girls, marble painted as only he could paint it. and exquisite colour. 
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Industrial Unrest. 

As viewed from the point of view of an Assistant Works Manager. 


I T is generally assumed that the 
cause of industrial unrest is a 
matter of wages, and that it has 
its root in a selfish desire on the part 
of the worker to obtain as large a 
share in the product of industry, as 
skilful organisation and the abroga¬ 
tion of the law of competition, so far 
as labour is concerned, can effect 
This may be what the Doctors would 
call an exciting cause, but the true 
reason in the present writer's opinion, 
lies deeper, and will be found to have 
its rise in the lack of sympathy and 
personal interest which those in 
positions of authority in the industrial 
world, manifest towards the rank and 
file of their helpers and co-workers 


He cannot, therefore, be happy 
where he finds he has little or no 
relationship with his superior officers, 
and that what Carlyle calls the Cash 
Nexus, is the only bond between them. 
He wants to feel that his boss, 
foreman, or works manager, takes a 
little personal interest in him. and 
will stand by him if the need arises, 
just as he himself is ever ready to 
help those below him. 

In days gone by, workman and 
master wrought side by side, 
and performed very similar work, 
and thus learned to understand 
each other's difficulties, and there 
thus grew up a mutual respect. 
Profits were small and wages were 


engaged on entirely different work, 
he has, to a great extent, lost that 
personal touch with his co-workers 
which characterised the old-time 
relationship between employer and 
employed. This is the fundamental 
fact to which a large measure of 
industrial unrest may be traced. 

Meanwhile, the worker has gone 
off on his own account, and has 
put himself in a position where he 
can speak to the master on other 
than friendly terms. He can even 
determine his own rate of wages, 
which is not the rate which each 
individual seller could obtain, but 
that which their combined efforts 
can enforce. This change in the 
relationship between Capital and 
Labour has brought some advantages, 
but has certainly not increased 
the contentment of the workers. 

1 ndustrial unrest has now even 
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ill-feeling and loss, a steady gain in 
social wellbeing would be set up. 

The right method produces growth 
of character, out of which improve¬ 
ment in wages, naturally follows. 
The present method, where the 
employer and worker live in separate 
water-tight compartments, produces 
slack and inefficient workmen, which 
is bound ultimately to result in loss 
to all. One lias only to reflect 
on one’s own earlier experience to 
know that one's relation with one's 
foreman, manager, or employer can 
make all the difference to the kind 
of effort put forth, and it also 
marks off a happy day's work from 
a miserable one. It is just this 
difference in the worker’s attitude 
towards his work which is the 
determining factor in his advance¬ 
ment to higher levels of attainment, 
moral, mental, and physical. 



From tlie drawing by Gunning King.f 

The seed crushing industry is generally carried on in works which are deficient in 
light and air, and the heat from the kettles in which the seed is treated before 
it enters the presses make an ordinary press room uncomfortably hot, and more or 
less disagreeable. In the construction of the press room in the above works, this 
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evil ha? been remedied. It will be observed that belting and shafting lias Ix^en 
almost discarded, and the work is being done under good hygienic conditions. It will 
also be noted that women workers have temporarily taken the place of the men, 
who have been called to the Colours. They are doing this hard work quite efficiently. 


A MODERN OIL SEED CRUSHING PLANT. 


The ordinary workman may not 
exert so wide an influence on pro¬ 
ductive results as those who occupy 
higher positions, but hN contribution 
to the final result, and his potential 
value as an increasingly important 
element in production, as he unfolds 
his ever-increasing powers, make him 
one of the most important factors 
in industrial success. His is also 
a human being with a kinship with 
every one above him. and this, as 
the derivation of the word shows, 
calls for kindness and sympathy. 
Accordingly, being akin to all, he 
likes to know that this relationship 
is recognised. He specially likes to 
be in touch with the Management* 


low; they also worked longer hours, 
and the standard of comfort for 
both was far below what if is to-day, 
but there was more contentment. 
The explanation is that they were in 
closer touch with each other, and un¬ 
derstood each other better They also 
knew, what the present-day worker 
is apt to forget, that their interests 
were identical and not antagonistic. 

Now this is all changed; industry 
is specialised, and the functions of the 
employer are quite other than those 
of Iris workmen. The responsibilities 
and difficulties of successful manage¬ 
ment have greatly increased, and the 
head of the industrial group is apt 
to be a very busy man and, being 


reached a point where the normal 
condition between employer and 
employed tends to be rather one of 
strife than of mutual helpfulness. 

This proves, I think, quite dearly, 
that industrial unrest is not wholly 
or mainly a question of wages, 
or standard of comfort and living. 
It is rather the result of a lack of 
understanding and sympathy on the 
part of those placed in positions 
of authority. If the employers were 
less concerned about personal gain, 
and more devoted to the produc¬ 
tion of weal, this difficulty would 
tend to lessen, industrial changes 
would then come about much more 
smoothly, and instead of producing 


If the relationship between the 
worker and his immediate superior in 
rank is one in which the latter seeks 
his own interest only, there is set up 
a mental and psychic atmosphere 
which makes for disharmony, and 
the worker feels he is not having his 
best powers called out. He feels 
that he is not getting on as he ought 
to do in consequence. 

The few agitators which one finds 
in nearly all works, are often blamed 
for any industrial disturbance which 
may develop, and these men are 
sometimes discharged for that reason. 
This is like an attempt to heal a 
cancer with a piece of sticking plaster. 
The true physician stops to enquire 
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Industrial Unrest. 
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where the evil has its source, and 
deals with it, not at its surface, but 
ut its root; he knows that cause 
and effect are related and that he 
can alter the effect by setting up new 
causes. It is the same with our 
industrial conditions. We must get 
a true diagnosis of the malady, 
before propounding a remedy. 
Where these conditions arise, the 
cause lies, in my opinion, in the 
fact that the employer has not 
arranged his business so that he 
comes directly or indirectly into 
close touch with all his workers. 
He has failed to establish nerve 
centres by means of which he might 
feel with his workers, and identify 
himself with them in their struggle 
for better conditions. 

The genus agitator obtains a very 
poor hearing amongst a group of 


himself with, and has. therefore, not 
sufficiently considered, the interests 
and welfare of those about him. 

Comments are sometimes expressed 
as to the effect of Trade Union 
activities, and charges are brought 
against Trade Union methods; but 
Trade Unions do not produce unrest, 
although they are often a means of 
manifesting that which is already 
lying dormant. If he had a happy 
lot of workpeople to deal with no 
Trade Union Leader, however anxious 
to show what a clever diplomatist he 
was, could set up the conditions of 
strife in an establishment ordered on 
the basis of good-fellowship. 

One might think that the average 
employer in a large works is so much 
engaged, and he comes so little into 
actual contact with his workmen, that 
this human relationship of which we 


more or less reflected all down the 
line. If this is thoughtless, selfish, or 
grasping, people with these character 
istics will gravitate to these positions, 
with the result that there svill be strife 
and discord, for the only unifying 
force in nature is love, and if this be 
absent on the higher levels of the 
industrial hierarchy, how can we 
expect to find it in the lower ? But if 
the industrial chief is imbued with 
the spirit of goodwill and chivalry, 
he will attract about him those 
who possess the same qualities. The 
employer, who should know that love 
is the only constructive force in human 
relationships, should, therefore, see to 
it that all his officers are animated 
by the true spirit of fellowship. 

If our diagnosis is correct, it will 
be seen that the primary cause of 
strife lies deep down in the heart 


economic result, and this would 
manifest itself, not only in better 
material conditions for the worker, 
but in better results to the community 
The good spirit thus engendered 
would react upon the family of the 
worker, and his wife and children 
would all feel the benefit of the 
change—and last, but not least, the 
management itself would find that 
the spirit of good-fellowship which 
they had bestowed upon others, would 
return upon themselves, in more 
loyal service and in better work. 

The position as it stands to-day, 
may be likened to an engine, which, 
owing to a faulty setting of the 
valves, has its two main pistons not 
pulling in unison. The two pistons 
of the industrial machine are the 
management and the workers, and 
when these are not working in 
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Tills picture anti the one 01 . the preceding page arc examples ui modern He believes that the working conditions should be && good as they 

workshops, and are interesting as having been recently constructed. can be made, as it tends to improved efficiency oi the shops, while 

where the writer of the accompanying article is assistant manager. promoting an increase of health and happiness to the workers. 


happy, contented workpeople, as 
these do not provide the conditions 
in which he can work, and what is 
more, the agitator himself reaches out 
to the possession of a better spirit, 
1’he case is quite different when you 
get an agitator amongst a group of 
unhappy, discontented and badly 
cared Tor people, for then von have 
all the conditions out of which a 
works strike may easily emerge. 

The employer in such cases does 
not know what has gone wrong, for 
the nerve centres have not been 
working, and he feels be is being 
unfairly treated. The fact, however, 
is that he has been neglecting 
one of the primary obligations of 
his position. He has not identified 


speak, cannot be set up* As a matter 
of fact, the spirit of the employer, 
or of the managing director in the 
case of a limited company, practically 
decides the attitude of the whole 
managing staff, from the works 
manager down to the junior foreman. 
This is easily understood when we 
consider that the management ap¬ 
points the works manager, and the 
works manager the departmental 
managers, and so on. The principle 
of like attracting like is operative 
in the making of all these appoint¬ 
ments, and each is apt in his turn to 
place in these positions, those who 
have similar aims to himself. We may, 
therefore, assume that the attitude 
of the General management will be 


and spirit of the General manage¬ 
ment and, therefore, the first step 
to bring about better industrial 
conditions is to begin with the 
employer or managing director, and 
when he his soundly converted, 
and has a truer sense of his duties and 
obligations to his people, we may be 
quite sure that the new and better 
feeling will work its way down 
through all the grades, until every 
one feels the glow of the spirit of 
kindliness and good-fellowship. 

1 want to emphasise this point 
very strongly, for 1 see clearly 
enough that with a new attitude of 
heart and mind on the part of the 
management, there u'ould come a 
great change for the better in the 


harmony, the energy employed is 
much weakened by one of the 
pistons pulling against the other. 
The question arises as to how these 
two % f alves may be set so that 
the engine may run smoothly and 
produce its proper tale of work. 

In this article I have endeavoured 
to show the importance of the 
management valve being adjusted 
to a wider outlook, one that takes 
in the welfare of others as well as 
its own. The workman valve also 
needs considerable adjustment, as 
it is too narrow and self-centred, and 
good results will not be obtained 
until this also is seen to. 

But that is another story. 

J. E* B. 
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“Labour” and the Product. 

“ The ox is no' milled that Ireaddh out the corn ” 


I F we desire to understand any 
problem presented by tbe opera¬ 
tion of economic forces, we 
must first appreciate the direction 
in which, in obedience to economic 
laws, those forces tend to move. 
Bare tendencies, coldly stated, may 
at first sight appear unattractive. 
The recognition of Right, however, 
does not render renunciation impos¬ 
sible. and concessions wisely made 
may become economically justified 
by the results attained. 

it is still customary to speak of 
the conflict between Labour and 
Capital. Political economy lias 
elucidated many tilings, but how 
many men, or even leaders of men. 
speak as if they realised that many 
of the current fallacies were exposed 
years ago, have been constantly 
exposed since, and are still being 
exposed to-day? It is harder to 
extinguish a popular fallacy than to 
establish a newly discovered truth. 
Is not the policy of Labour largely 
based on the Wages Fund theory, 
the theory of a limited fund out of 
which Labour is recompensed, with 
its corollary—the fewer the labourers 
the larger the share of each ? This 
fallacy did not deceive the French 
economists. Then there is the 
erroneous idea of Capital as some¬ 
thing which employs Labour, and 
is supposed to enrich itself out of 
the proceeds. 

Let us, at the cost of being 
elementary, examine for a moment 
the position of the four agents of 
production. 

Land we naturally take first. 
The Law of Rent might, perhaps, 
have been termed The Law of 
Agricultural Rent. Its operation in 
the case of land employed for works 
factories, etc., is so obscure that it 
may he ignored. The vent in these 
cases is a question of supply and 
demand, and is the subject oi 
contract. Some econonvsts. not 
improperly, include rent with interest 
as the return on capital invested in 
a particular way. 

Capita! is also the subject of 
supply and demand and only receives 
interest at the current rate for its 
employment. If it so happens that 
the capital in an undertaking is 
owned by the Employer, we must 
carefully separate the Interest on his 
Capital, be it four, five, or six per 
cent, per annum, from his Profits as 
Employer. If an investment yields 
more than the current rate of interest 
for securities from which the element 
of risk is absent, it will be found 
that the higher rate tends to he 
proportionate to the risk incurred. 
The excess is not really interest; it 
is a remuneration for the venture 
undertaken, an insurance premium 
against the loss of Capital, [bus, 
we usually find in an ascending scale 
the return on Debentures. Preference 
Stock or Shares, and Ordinary Stock 
or Shares. 

Labour has been said by Professor 
Walker, a clear-sighted American 
economist, to receive the whole 
residual product of industry after 
payment of rent and interest. It may 
he* necessary to provide for the 
Employer to the extent of a living 
wage in return for his services, and 
to increase the rate of Interest to 
cover insurance against loss of Capital 


The standard economic rate of Wages 
of Labour would be the rate earned 
in a concern which is just “ on the 
margin of existence,” where expend i 
lure is just covered by income, 
leaving no profit for the Employer, 
beyond, perhaps his bare wages 
of* Superintendence and Insurance 
against loss as indicated above. 
Professor Walker says 

“ Why in equity, or in economics, 
should a labourer who works for a 
strong, prudent, and skilful master 
receive higher wages than one whose 
fortune it is to work for a vacillating, 
weak, or leckless employer: Tbe 


facture, from defective distribution, 
from the granting of unjustifiable 
credits, and many other causes. 
Other Employers may just make 
- ends meet.” Others may add 
small profits, others larger, usually 
according to their special and general 
aptitudes, while some become famous 
and wealthy. The wealth of these, 
however, is not derived from the 
product of Industry; it is something 
they have added themselves. 

Does it not appear as if the solu¬ 
tion of the problem lies not with the 
theorist but with the Accountant ? 
It is easy for the latter to define the 
items of Rent and Interest: would 
it be impossible for him to express 
in figures the results of each particular 
industry in such a manner that the 


compulsory the filing with a Statistical 
Department of the State of a certified 
Statement showing in ihe case of 
every undertaking in which manual 
Labour is engaged, the result of the 
year's operations. Rent. Wages, 
interest on Capital at five per cent, 
per annum, depreciation and all 
outgoings, would have beer, charged 
in the accounts. Assume that over 
and above those charges a net proiii 
of five per cent, per annum on the 
Capital employed is shown. Assuming, 
for the sake of simplicity, that all 
the Capital in the business belongs 
to the Employer, his total return 
would thus be ten percent, per annum. 
Few men would think it worth while 
to employ their Capital, to submit 
that Capital to the hazards of 
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THE 

The Law oi Moses is full of precepts inculcating humanity, 
protecting the weak, and rest raining acts contrary to good 
citizenship, that excite admiration. But this benevolent 
regulation on behalf of the bx working on the threshing- 
floor shows a spirit of thoughtful kindness and considcra- 
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tion 


for animals that tines more , it warms one’s heart 


OX TREADING OUT THE CORN. 

to the oM law-giver. It, however, I 'if-' a meanitig beyond 
enjoining the farmer to see that his fix was fairly treated ; 
it establishes the principle that all. whether men or beasts, 
have a right to a just reward from the products of their 
own labour: anti some thoughtful suggestions towards 
achieving this satisfactory end are set out tm these pages. 


one labourer is as efficient as the 
other, and works as hard.” 

What, then, does the EMPLOYER 
receive ? Whatever his own ability 
may have added to the product of 
Industry. This varies enormously. 
There are Employers whose skill is 
not sufficient to arrange for and 
dispose of the product of Industry 
so as to enable them to repay to 
Capital even the amount advanced 
for Wages. This may arise from 
unskilful purchase of raw materials, 
hmm unsound processes of inarm 


share in those results of each of the 
four agents of production—Land. 
Capital, Labour, and the Employer— 
would clearly be demonstrated ? 
As an example, arid only as an 
example, the following basis of 
settlement is suggested for considera¬ 
tion. If this suggestion does not 
commend itself as an equitable soln 
tion, the principle is not necessarily 
condemned. There is ample scope 
for alternative suggestions by experts 
in the details of various industries. 

11 might be necessary to render 


productive enterprise, and to devote 
their time and energies to the 
business for a lower return. A return 
of ten per cent, per annum, then, 
except in abnormally hazardous 
trades, might be regarded as ihe 
datum line, any smaller return tending 
io induce the Employer to withdraw 
his Capital, terminate his risks, and 
devote his time and efforts to other 
objects, thus—unless his Capital and 
energies are devoted to other enter¬ 
prises employing as much or more 
Labour—reducing the demand for 
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Labour and tending to lower Wages. 
A business just producing that return 
might be said to be ** on the margin 
of existence,” The law of demand 
and supply would have operated to 
fix the wages of the different kinds 
of labour in all concerns producing 
results up to the datum line. Would 
not this indicate that, subject to 
the necessary deductions mentioned 
above, Labour had received all it 
had produced, and that any surplus 
there might be had been added by, 
and was due to, the Employer ? 
This would be true whether the 
surplus was five per cent., ten per 
cent,, fifteen per cent,, twenty per 
cent., or whatever it might be. 
If, however, the increased margin 
was due to the Workman being less 
wasteful or more efficient, the 
tendency would be for Wages to 


would, as the result of demand and 
supply, tend to rise. Profit-sharing, 
so called, is only Profit-sharing if 
the sum received by the Workman 
exceeds what he has himself added to 
the product* Up to that point the 
Labourer only has his due. Beyond 
that point the Employer may consent 
to assign to Labour a portion of his 
profit. To do so may be an admirable 
expedient. It may so stimulate 
production that the excess contri¬ 
buted by the Employer may tend 
to disappear as the Workman’s 
share in increasing the product 
develops. In the meantime, it 
supplements the Workman’s economic 
share, encourages individual interest 
in the undertaking, and establishes 
in recognised mutual interest a 
relationship of mutual goodwill. 

It must be remembered that 


Might not the Workman also be 
brought to see that wages raised 
artificially without increased produc¬ 
tion mean higher prices to himself as 
consumer, and that he is no better 
olf than before ? But higher wages 
resulting from increased production 
represent real betterment, and lead 
to an improved standard of comfort. 
Little courage is required to assert 
that when Labour once realises that 
its true interests lie in increased 
production, the curse of restricted 
output will have been destroyed for 
ever. Employers must realise that 
the hope of the future for the masses 
of the population lies in an improved 
standard of comfort, and that moral 
law as well as Economic necessity 
dedicates to the Labourer his just 
share of the product of his industry. 
The Labourer must receive a wage 


than hand, who are among the 
essential agents of production and 
distribution. Manual labour has its 
place in the National system ; 
an important place, but not an 
exclusive place. 

If weak Government, timidly 
following where the Nation waits to 
be led, can be replaced by strong 
Government which boldly leads; if 
Employers learn to appreciate the 
true claims of Labour; if Labour 
realises not only its power but its 
place in the social system; if 
Education can be made an avenue 
to a higher standard of life, and if 
the pressure of enlightened opinion 
restrains popular leaders from 
pursuing the interests of a class to 
the detriment of the State, then may 
we look with hope and confidence to 
the future. The interests of those 
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Fnm tl,e painting by Birket Foster.! . !Jmms Blair Bequest Courtesy of Manchester City Art Gallery, 


HAY-TIME. 


A singular accident gave an. impetus to Birket Foster's career when he was a young; man 
just building up a reputation f and by a short cut, brought him the fame that in the 
regular course might not have arrived until much later, though unquestionably it would 
have come before very long in any case. His father died in 1861, when, the artist was in 
Iiis thirty-sixth year. Owing to a confusion of names an obituary notice appeared of the 
artist instead of the parent, praising his work in the highest terms, and bitterly lamenting 
the untimelv loss that had befallen British Art, Birket Foster Imd no difficulty in 
proving that the reports of his death had in Mark Twain’s historic phrase—been 
greatly exaggerated ; but the result of the mistake was that attention had been drawn 
to the artist's achievements ; the critics had delivered their opinions, which remained 


on record though given under a misapprehension : and his reputation was advertised 
and strengthened. In such a case it may well be argued that even the death of a 
respected parent is not altogether a loss' Birket f oster settled in Surrey, where he 
built himself a beautiful home. His greatest triumphs in water-colour were obtained 
in the countrywide around him. The hayfieid was one of his favourite subjects, and 
the drawing here reproduced is a characteristic example of his conscientious and 
pleasing art. Haymaking is a combination of work for grown-ups and fun for the 
children, and he illustrates the fact with quiet humour, ft is a beautiful glimpse of 
rural England, painted with freshness and purity of colour, with appropriate rustic 
figures sMIfullv placed. No one need wonder that such work is popular and attractive* 


increase, for increased production 
lowers the cost of production, enlarges 
existing undertakings, increases the 
number of undertakings whose results 
reach and exceed the datum line, and 
so increases the demand for Labour 
and the Wages it can effectively 
demand. If more land and buildings 
are required, a larger sum must be 
assigned to Rent. 1 f increased Capital 
is employed, a larger sum must be 
paid as Interest* If the Workman, as 
the result of his own efforts, lowers 
the cost of production, Wages should 
rise, and it the Employer adds to the 
product by the exercise of special 
faculties. Profits should show an 
increase. If such increased demand 
for Labour arose as the result of the 
Employer’s skill, the Wages of Labour 


Political economy deals, not with 
conditions as they are. hut as they 
tend to he. It is often difficult to 
identify Economic laws in actual 
operation. It should be added that, 
while we have endeavoured to 
ascertain the Economic rights of 
Labour, we have not set out to 
limit the possibilities open to it* 
All men are not equal, and the 
wise and prudent Employer will 
distinguish, hv special rewards, men 
who make special efforts nr render 
special services. 

The statistical results of all pro¬ 
ductive concerns employing manual 
Labour thrown open to the inspection 
of Labour or its representatives 
would dispose of the suspicion 
that Labour is being exploited* 


not artificially fixed, but a wage 
which represents his proper share of 
the product, advanced out of Capital, 
but ultimately paid out of the 
proceeds of his own industry. 

There is one more point. The 
separation of interests indicated above 
is a reminder—and surely it is 
difficult to realise that a reminder 
is needed—that those engaged in 
manual labour are not the only 
members of the community who have 
rights to insist upon. There is the 
great army of brain workers, many 
of whom are in poor circumstances, 
whose rights are entitled to as much 
consideration as the rights of manual 
labour. There is the large inter¬ 
mediate class of clerks and shopmen— 
men who labour rather with head 


engaged in industry must be defined 
as clearly as it may be possible to 
define them* for obscurity fosters 
suspicion, and every class must face 
the coming conflict of international 
industrialism with clear vision, toiling 
together shoulder to shoulder, united 
in a common purpose for the common 
good. Evolutionary change is slow, 
and sometimes painful. It Is, how¬ 
ever, safe and inexorably just* 
Revolutionary change is rapid and 
agonising, dangerous and unjust. 
Witness Russia, who must struggle 
back to the narrower path of 
evolution, and along that slower 
path find the social salvation she has 
sought in vain in her wild essay in 
disruption and anarchy* 

John Montague. 
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Fellowship. 


I N many lands have 1 found 
“ Bibby’s ” at home; in France, 
in India, in Australia, and on 
lonely far-off islands. It has been as a 
kind of freemasonry, readily opening 
the doors of congenial intercourse 
and forming often the basis for a 
friendship. Of course, having been 
a contributor helps, but in spite of 
that advantage, there seems to me 
a subtle link which binds “ Bibby ” 
readers together: a little ecclesia 
which, although it exists only on the 


it seemed to me that in the fraternity 
of readers there was the recognition 
of a life larger and deeper than the 
merely obvious work-a-day existence. 
It is not likely that all readers would 
accept each one of the theories put 
forth during these many years by 
various writers, such as to the con 
ditions of life after death, the colours 
of thought forms, or the existence of 
Divine Teachers behind evolution, 
but there is a general agreement that 
the ideal of a larger brotherhood is 


in soul-culture, that flashes of this 
supreme knowledge have been 
received in meditation, a method in 
which the whole being, held taut 
and at concert-pitch, is enabled to 
act as an instrument on which the 
Divine harmonies can play. Such 
flashes are resting places on our long 
journey, and tell of a realisation that 
is the common heritage of all man¬ 
kind. In that realisation, the divine 
in man is seen as the divine in all, 
and it is seen that that realisation is 
only hindered for each one by ignor¬ 
ance and selfishness (which is ignor¬ 
ance). It is this common possession 
that binds “ Bibby ” readers all the 
world over. In a dug out in 
Flanders, in a palace, in an East End 
slum, in workshop and library have 
I seen members of this fraternity 


to all. During the time of waiting, 
when it is not definitely seen along 
what line developments may move, 
the most useful attitude is to proceed 
slowly from the known to the un¬ 
known, and be ready to accept truth, 
if offered to us through an un¬ 
accustomed channel, as readily as 
through a more conventional one. 

The Fellowship is moving along 
that line. 

If a password be the sign of 
belonging to some mystic community, 
then the sign of our fraternity is to 
be seen on our friend's face, as we 
ask, “ Do you read * Bibby's ’ ? ” 
The answering glance to that question 
gives the keynote of our future 
relationship with that friend, and 
assures us that he belongs to that ever¬ 
growing fraternity which is seeking 



From u» painting by Coplfty Fielding LOCH LOMOND, iJanjea Blair Bequest. Courtesy <?r Manchester City Art Gallery. 


The highest commendation passed npon the art of Copley Fielding was the utterance ol a 
Frenchman, M. Chesneau, Fielding, he ^afd. Is perhaps the greatest artist after Turner for 
representation of breadth an<l atmosphere, and he Is unequalled In the rendering of certain 
effects of mist, wonderful in their mysterious expanse. The truth of these words Is fully 
proved by this superb view of the Queen of Scottish Lakes, We look up the Loch from 
somewhere near the southern end. and on each side the lr Bonnie, Bonnie Banks " lead 
nn the delighted eye to the majestic Ben Lomond, half veiled In mist in the very centre 
D# the composition. The simplest of painters, Ruskin called Fielding, without a vestige 
of romance, but the purest love of daily sunshine and the constant hills .‘ Am His ambition 


soared no higher than to choose some scene of great natural beauty, and to make a 
representation that should be worthy of It; that should convey to others his sense of its 
charm and inspire them with love of Its brightness, freshness, and mystery. No one ever 
surpassed him, wit ain the limited range he set Mm self, for faithful and pure truth. All his 
life Fielding remained faithful ro the British Isles, finding therein the whole scope his art 
required. In his day he was a prominent official artist, and for twenty-four years was 
President of the Water Colour Society, with a large and fashionable connection as a 
teacher. His popularity is still great, though his output was too large for all his work to 
possess the originality of sight and of expression that makes his best things memorable. 


mental plane, is none the less a very 
real thing. 

A man going home in a London 
'bus had a “ Bibby’s ” rolled up 
under his arm. As “ chance" would 
have it, another passenger entered, 
similarly laden, The two men were 
obviously strangers, but it was 
entertaining to see the shy attempts, 
and subsequent overcoming of the 
si lyness, to break into words. One 
felt at once there were certain things 
in common. “ Bibby’s ” stood for 
something unique in their lives, some¬ 
thing that could hardly have been 
suggested by the possession of an 
ordinary newspaper or magazine. 
And in seeking for this something 


one which is bound to increase the 
happiness and joy of life, and lead 
finally to a higher standard of living 
for mankind. 

There is an illuminating phrase 
by an old Neo-platonist that 
“ the knowledge of things divine 
is the only sure basis of happi¬ 
ness.” “Bibby ” readers would not 
claim to have that knowledge of 
things divine, yet some idea has been 
formed as to what kind of knowledge 
is implied in such a phrase The 
essence and first principle in all 
things is seen to be Unity. That is 
the supreme knowledge. We have 
been told by mystics and those who 
have studiously trained themselves 


turning over our pages of colour, and 
gaining thereby some hint of their 
possession. In many hospitals over¬ 
seas have ! seen soldiers looking at 
some of those masterpiece pictures 
that have been reproduced, and 
while perhaps not understanding the 
full beauty of the artist's message, 
yet gaining some realisation of the 
fact that the beautiful and the true 
are one. This is the trail that is 
being followed by the “ Bibby’s 
Annual Fellowship ” in seeking the 
solution of some of the vexed 
problems of our time. 

That we are on the edge of new 
discoveries in science, in sociology, 
and in religious outlook, is apparent 


to help forward the great work of 
establishing our social life on a 
sounder basis. The “ Bibby ’* reader 
may be a mystic, but he has certainly 
every encouragement to be a practical 
one, for many of the contributors 
are in close touch with the subjects 
upon which they write. The result 
is a constructive policy which is 
based on facts, which anyone may 
demonstrate for himself, and it is 
good to feel that out of this policy 
there emerges clearly the promise of 
of a glorious utopia, wherein love 
and reverence will be the dominant 
notes, and when the gods themselves 
may walk again among men. 

Sidney Ransom (Capt. R.A.F. 
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Hope. 

T HE greatest conception of 
Hope in our time is that by 
G. F, Watts, here reproduced, 
it has been finely described as “ an 
unfamilar aspect of eternal truth, 
embodied in a great form, stripped 
of all time and place.” 

A lovely figure with bandaged 
eyes sits, half-weary, upon a globe 
floating in clouds, in the twilight of 
the world. In an attitude of tenderest 


grace she listens to the faint music 
of the last unbroken cord of her lyre. 
Her expression is appealing, pathetic, 
trustful, helpless. Above her head 
shines the bright Star of Hope—the 
Promise of Dawn. While that shines. 
Hope harps on and will not despair. 

This great picture is perhaps the 
hnest of that priceless group of 
masterpieces that form the message of 
the grand old artist to his generation. 


He painted it in 1885 , in his 
sixty-eighth year. It embodies no 
radiant dream conceived by the 
sanguine inexperience or careless 
rapture of youth. Here speaks the 
tried and tempered confidence, the 
indomitable spirit of experienced age ; 
whose head, under the bludgeonings 
of chance is “ bloody but unbowed.” 
In the words of the Apostle, against 
hope he believed in hope. 

Consider the design for a moment 
as a symbol of Britain after four years 
of war. Since August, 1914, many 


threads in the national lyre that once 
made pleasant music have snapped. 
Political, social, religious, domestic 
notes in the old gamut have gone 
mute. But one string still sounds 
true; duty to country and determina 
tion to support her in the right. 
While this holds there is music yet. 
When the Dawn comes that the Star 
promises, the broken notes shall be 
re-strung to make again the perfect 


lyre. Meanwhile, with Hope on her 
last thread, her eyes are bandaged. 
There is much going on that we are 
not told and cannot see. It is far 
from my purpose to complain of the 
absolutely necessary control by the 
Censor or those in authority over the 
news that should be made public in 
war-time. Rather I would point out 
that Watts realised some such 
necessity. We are but human ; our 
grasp upon the eternal verities can 
be shaken, our nerve3 are liable to 
give way, our hearts to be chilled^by 


fear and horror. The proud motto of 
William of Orange—” I do not need 
Hope to undertake, nor Success to 
persevere ”—is above the reach of 
the average man, 1 take the bandage 
to represent the mercy by which the 
needless and wilful misery and suffer¬ 
ing of the times are prevented from 
distracting us, lest v.e cease to hear 
the faint note of truth stili throbbing, 
and the last string should snap the 
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lovely blues fade to ashy grey, and 
Hope become Despair. 

An Army Chaplain, who addressed 
his battalion from the words referring 
to Gideon’s campaign against the 
Midianites, “ Faint, yet pursuing.’' 
was afterwards given by one of the 
men the exact equivalent of the 
phrase in Army language : “ Fed up. 
but sticking it” ! think these words 
fairly define our national temper 
after four years of war. There is no 
weakening of the national will, 
though there is much of that national 
peculiarity known as “ grousing.” 
But then, in the words of a rather 
irreverent wit: “ The Lord loveth 

a cheerful grouser." In Bunyan’s 
immortal allegory, Giant Despair 
had attacks of the “ cramps ” on 
sunshiny days, that made him 
temporarily powerless. Of late the 
sunshiny days have been none too 
frequent, and we are not all Great 
Hearts, nor Faithfuls, nor Standfasts. 
Therefore, the stalwarts must support 
the faith of the well-disposed but 
weaker brethren, and keep them 
moving on the road to Salvation. 
There is comfort in the thought that 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress , Mr. Ready- 
to-halt, Mr. Despondency, and his 
daughter, Miss Much-Afraid, and 
even Mr. Feeble-Mind, found peace 
at last, and one is struck by the 
insight which Bunyan showed in 
distinguishing between the weak- 
hearted and the perverse. 

All pilgrims, all followers of a 
purpose and an ideal, are beset by 
hinderers and triflers. The varied 
human types of Bunyan’s Inventory 
are still with us. We have our 
Talkatives, Ignorances, Timorouses. 
Obstinates, By-Ends of Fairspeech. 
and the like. Some of them are even 
members of Parliament. These, with 
fair professions of lofty purpose, will, 
if we stay to hearken, darken our 
vision, obscure our aim, and weaken 
our will. Bolshevikism is only a 
new form of an old national dis¬ 
temper. In 1584 the magistrates of 
Brussels issued a proclamation to 
the people of Flanders which ran 
thus: “ Imitate not the foolish 

sheep who made with the wolves 
a treaty of perpetual amity from 
which the faithful dogs were to be 
excluded.” There is good authority 
for the statement that those who 
would tell us of a short cut or an 
easier way than the pilgrim’s road 
we have to tread, are either wilful 
perverts, or—more dangerous still- 
honest victims of self-delusion. When 
Christian met such folk upon the 
way he exchanged the civilities 
of the road; and finding that there 
was nothing to be done with them, 
courteously wished them “ good day.” 
We cannot do better than follow 
his plan. 

Christian and Hopeful were good 
men and true, but Giant Despair 
caught them wandering in hi' 
grounds, and they only just escaped 
with their lives. The true load ir 
rough, and the grass of By-Path 
Meadow looks easy to the feet 
Only the Key called Promise, that 
Christian at last remembered he had 
in his bosom, saved them. The Sacred 
Promises make a glorious bunch ol 
golden keys, and there is no lock in 
Doubting Castle that can detain us 
if we apply the sure lever of the 
Master’s words: ” He that shall 

endure to the end shall be saved.’’ 

Harold W. Bromhead. 



O Lyre of Hope I the anguish of tfie world Save one, that, thrilling with immortal strains. 

Has rent asunder all thy silver strings Sounds ever clearer as earth's music dies 

Tells that God's love must triumph evermore*—E. R. Bioomb. 
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Conscience 


T O say of a person that he 
was not a Christian need 
not convey an offence, but 
to tell him that he had no conscience 
would be the bitterest affront. 
Conscience, then, must be higher 
than Creed, or Church, a power to 
which all men pay homage. It is 
not essential to know what is its 
nature, whether it is an original 
faculty, or the product of education 
and environment. The important 
fact is that all men claim to possess 
a conscience, that it is believed to 
speak with authority, and that peace 
of mind depends upon being in 
harmony with it. 

How then are the various 
standards of right and wrong in the 
world to be accounted for ? Into 
what curious opposites does con¬ 
science lead us! It bids one person 
to become a meek and devout 
Roman Catholic, whilst it causes 
another to glory in a “ Nonconformist 
conscience.” One youth says he 
must join the Army in defence 
of his country, or lose ail sense 
of honour; another declares that 
he can only save his soul by keeping 
out of it. 

It is evident that conscience is 
not a faculty existing apart by 
itself, to be consulted on occasion, 
like the Oracle at Delphi, it is 
bound up with our intellectual and 
moral development, and its judg¬ 
ments are affected by the quality 
of our life. It simply declares that 
we must obey the highest that we 
know, and therefore, as we grow in 
moral elevation, the more exacting 
will our sense of duty become. 

The healthy exercise of con¬ 
science depends upon three things : 

(1) Intelligence, (2) Sincerity, and 
(3) Love. 

(1) Plato and the Stoics were not 
far from the truth when they identi¬ 
fied conscience with knowledge, and 
taught that actions were right or 
wrong, because rational or irrational. 
It is certain that all wrong actions 
are unprofitable, and that most 
men would choose the right if only 
they could clearly see it. But there 
is needed reason and intelligence. 
Individual opinions must be formed 
with insight and discrimination, and 
in knowledge of the world around us. 
Otherwise we become narrow and 
censorious, making sins where none 
exist, and exalting trifles into religious 
duties. 

Pre-occupation with small things, 
where no principle is involved, tends 
to withdraw the mind from serious 
moral issues, it is not only in the 
New Testament that we meet with 
those who “ strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.” Examples occur 
in daiiy life of simple pleasures 
and opinions placed under a ban by 
those whose laxity in other directions 
has astonished and perplexed us. 
Does not the English satirist speak 
of persons who 

Compound with sins for which they have 
a mind 

By blaming 11 rose ior which they are not 
inclined. 

(2) Of paramount importance is 
Sincerity. Conscience, like every 
other faculty, including reason itself, 
may be demoralised by dishonesty, 
it only acts freely where there 
is no lie in the life, and where 


the love of truth is stronger than 
the love of self. If there is falsehood 
in the heart, conscience is turned 
from the straight course, as the 
compass is deflected by the iron hills. 

In human life there is infinite 
room for self-deception, for believing 
the thing that we wish to believe. 
The danger is not that of opposing 
conscience, or doing what we know 
to be wrong, but in taking care 
not to know it. For this reason 
men of honour, who are alive to 
the subtle attraction of self-interest, 
decline to arbitrate where their own 
advantage is at stake. 


Conscience may even be tamed 
and subdued, and made the ally 
of our selfish desires. Hence, its 
approval has been invoked in 
defence of every kind of meanness 
and bigotry, of injustice and cruelty. 
She answers us according to our 
desires. If the mind is set upon 
the straight course, the way is 


clearly revealed; but if a tortuous 
lie is preferred to a simple truth, 
she grants us our request. Those 
who would seek the counsels of 
conscience must bring with them 
clean hands and a pure heart. 

(3) Love, by drawing us into 
sympathy with our fellow-men, 
checks an excessive egotism. The 
Conscientious Objector, when he 
is sincere, thinks too much about 
his conscience and too little about 
his country. He is more concerned 
with guarding his personal scruples 
than with delivering the nations 
from tyranny and wrong. The world 
is not to be saved by aloofness and 
the assertion of individual opinions, 
but by those who put service and 


tions and ideals. Conscience can 
only come to its highest when 
we cultivate the habit of thinking 
and acting for others, and are 
willing to lay down our physical 
life, as well as our opinions, on 
behalf of the suffering and the 
oppressed. 

H. L ELROY YORKE. 


Editor s Letter Box, 

(Continued from page 42.) 

condition alike of individual and 
social advancement ? 

Both these great teachers were 
uncompromising on this very point. 
Although the nation in which the 
Christ was born was at the time 
under the Roman yoke, no word in 
support of the policy of setting one 
individual, class, or nation against 
another has come down to us. 

With regard to Par. (4), I fail to 
see any point in this objection, 
seeing that I was dealing exclusively 
with the Industrial group, and in 
this group, according to his own 
showing, the employer stands in the 
relationship of elder brother to the 
workman, and my point that he 
ought to act accordingly is, 1 think, 
well taken. He tells me in a later 
part of his letter, that the moving 
spirits in the Socialist party belong 
to the Brahama caste, but, seeing 
they fail to inculcate the true spirit 
of Brotherhood, they are, in my 
carefully considered opinion, the 
same kind of Brahamas as have 
brought Russia and Germany into 
their present condition. 

Par. (5), It is true that Buddha, 
like all who are approaching the 
higher levels of attainment, was 
moved to a life of poverty and 
chastity, but that does not affect 
the fact that in the course of a 
soul's evolution, the capacities which 
are gained on the lower levels of 
attainment, become transmuted at 
a later stage, and are then used for 
higher service. 

Nature makes use of the lowest 
impulses of our nature, and brings 
us onward by many humble paths. 
The lure of sex is a case in point; 
out of this there conies the family 
life, the development of the self- 
sacrificing emotions, and the growth 
of capacity in many directions. It 
is the same with the desire for 
wealth. At the stage in evolution in 
which we at present find ourselves, 
it is undoubtedly a desire which 
makes for advancement, and although 
we dimly see that it will be out¬ 
grown as evolution proceeds, it has 
its place in the development of many 
qualities alike of heart and mind, 
which will be of the utmost value to 
later progress. 

Par. (6). Christ also taught that 
those of His disciples who were ready 
for initiation into “ the mysteries ” 
would find wealth a hindrance to 
progress, but He did not condemn 
riches per se; He condemned their 
selfish use. Moreover, in an argu¬ 
ment of this kind, we are bound to 
take account of the fact that this 
great Master did not live in an in¬ 
dustrial age, in which the accumula¬ 
tion and control of Capital is an 
essential condition of progress and 
welfare. If He were living to-day, 
and were to apply His ideals to 
present conditions, He would, doubt¬ 
less, commend those Capitalists who 
are labouring for the common good, 
and condemn those whose aims are 
self-seeking. The evils to which my 
critic draws attention do not consist 
in the possession or non-possess ion 
of capital, for the Great Master 
condemned selfishness and ignorance 
alike in the upper, the middle, and 
in the lower classes. Perhaps the 
sternest condemnation of all was to 
him who had but one talent, which 
he failed to turn to good account; 

(Continued on page 50.) 


sacrifice before all personal eonsidera- 



From a photograph] ' [Supplied by T. H, Mawsoo. 

THE INDIAN'S INVOCATION OF THE GREAT SPIRIT. 

“ Father of all 1 In every age. 

In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord 1 11 

This fine statue of the Indian Brave is a striking illustration of the universal 
consciousness in men of all races of an u enduring Power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.” In a noble posture of self-dedication and appeal he looks upward 
and calls upon the Universal Father for assistance and protection. It splendidly 
expresses the uni vers ad longings, yearnings, and striving after personal unfoldment 
□ot yet won. Even the beautiful horse seems to share his master’s aspirations. 
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The Occultist 


W HAT is the best definition 
of the Occultist ? To the 
popular mind the word will 
generally convey the trafficker in 
Secret Arts, Its very derivation gives 
it a mysterious sound. It is 
concerned with things that are 
** hidden. 5 ’ And so the Occultist 
comes to be thought of as the 
wonder - worker, the man who 
possesses control over certain of 
Nature’s hidden forces; or, on the 
theoretical side, as the student of 
superphysical science. 

All this is, to a certain extent, true. 
A man cannot become an Occultist 
without the study of superphysical 
things; nor can he advance to any 
considerable length on the occult 
path without acquiring some kind of 
practical control over forces which 
are hidden from the ordinary man. 
But, if we are seeking a definition 
which shall really get to the heart 
of the thing and make clear the 
place of the Occultist in the world, 
this insistence on the mysterious 
and hidden side of his activities will be 
found partial and misleading"; for it 
gives only what are called in logic the 
“ accidents ” and not the u essence. 51 

If there is one thing which is 
always insisted upon by those who 
have authority to speak on these 
subjects, it is that the business of 
the Occultist is to help his fellow-men. 
He exists in order to lighten for 
them the burdensome struggle of 
life, to give comfort to them in their 
troubles, and, by helping them to 
understand more clearly the purpose 
and meaning of mundane existence, 
to enable them to progress more 
rapidly along the path of their 
upward evolution. This helpfulness 
is the essential thing. To it every¬ 
thing else is subordinate. Without 
it the possession of even a small 
amount of occult knowledge—still 
more the possession of any kind of 
practical occult power—may con¬ 
stitute the most terrible danger. 

The Occultist, then, is the Helper, 
But there are many kinds of helpers 
in the world. All good and kindly 
people are helpers of their fellows: 
and, to this extent, the Occultist is 
simply one of them. He is a member 
of the army, happily ever increasing 
as time goes on, of those who live 
not only for themselves but also are 
endeavouring consciously to make 
life a better and happier thing for 
Others. The Occultist asks nothing 
better than to be one of this band. 
But when we give to any man or 
woman this particular name, we 
express a certain distinction; and 
that distinction can best be defined 
by saying that the Occultist is the 
Scientific Helper. 


it must be apparent to all who 
have followed the march of modern 
thought, that we know' very much 
more about Man and Nature to-day 
than we did even twenty years ago. 
Many things which were considered 
beyond the reach of our knowledge 
are coming to be known. New 
regions of study and inquiry have 
been opened out. Both psychology, 
which deals with human conscious¬ 
ness, and the various physical sciences, 
which deal with Nature, are altogether 
wider and profounder than they were. 
This means that we are coming 


into cognisance of things that were 
formerly ‘hidden from us. To that 
extent, the world has advanced in 
occult knowledge; for “ occult 
knowledge ” is, after all, but a 
relative term, and that which we 
call Occultism now' will be the 
common possession of mankind in 
times to come, and will then cease 
to be occult. Meanwhile, the more 
highly developed spirits of the race 
will have passed on to further 
reaches of knowledge, which will be 
occult in relation to the general 
knowledge of their time. 

L When, therefore, we speak of the 
Occultist to-day, we mean one who 
possesses knowledge which is still 
hidden from the majority of mankind. 


And we mean also one, whose 
additional knowledge is subordinate 
entirely to his one great aim, namely, 
the helping of others. This is an 
important point; because it is purely 
by virtue of that aim that he becomes 
qualified for the higher knowledge. 
Such knowledge can be revealed or 
withheld. It is in the hands of those 
who know how to administer it. 
And it is essential for the well-being 
of the world that it should not pass 
into unworthy hands. If the aim 
be pure and high and the heart full 
of an unselfish desire to help, the 
knowledge becomes an immense up¬ 
lifting agency and can be safely 
unfolded; whereas, if the aim be 


selfish and the heart uninspired by 
love, such knowledge would be a 
terrible weapon in the hands of its 
possessor, and would lead to disaster 
both for himself and others. 

The necessary conditions for its 
possession are all summed up in the 
definition which we have suggested. 
The Occultist is the Scientific Helper. 
He seeks to help his fellow-man and 
he seeks to acquire a profounder 
knowledge, in order that he may 
help more efficiently; and this 
knowledge falls naturally into two 
parts—the knowledge of Man and 
the knowledge of his environment, 
i.e. the conditions under which he 
dwells. The more any man can know 
about these, the better will he be able 
to help, for everything in Nature 
is so interlocked that we cannot 
separate even the smallest happening 
from the general scheme of things. 


It has been said that to understand 
even one thing perfectly would 
involve a knowledge of everything; 
and something of this kind lies at 
the root of Occultism, The further 
we push our studies into the realms 
of Mao and Nature, the more we see 
that every effect is the outcome of 
a whole host of accumulated causes, 
many of them quite unsuspected. 
We discover profundities, in both 
realms, that were hidden from us; 
and, the moment they are revealed, 
vve recognise how intimately they 
oear upon human life, and how 
necessary some knowledge of them 
becomes to one who would wisely 
and efficiently help. 


Occultism, in other words, opens 
out a new perspective of life, and 
the would-be helper realises that he 
must take this into consideration. 
He sees Man as an organism of 
incredible complexity playing his 
part in a grandiose and purposeful 
scheme of things ; and it is in the 
light of all this, that he must direct 
the help that he would give. 

Take, for example, the single fact 
that Man is, essentially, a spiritual 
being, evolving through endless ages 
to a spiritual perfection; or the 
fact (which is logically dependent on 
this) that human existence on this 
earth is not a matter of a single life, 
but of a whole succession of pro¬ 
gressive lives continuing until the 
particular lessons, winch earth has to 
teach, have been learned. We have 
only to consider a moment to see 
how greatly this must illumine and 
modify any effort to help an individual 
placed in particular circumstances at 
any given moment. Or take the fact 
that Man has not merely a physical 
body, but other bodies also, composed 
of subtler matter—each as intricate 
and delicate as his body of flesh and 
blood, and each requiring the same 
almost inexhaustible study. One who 
would be a ** physician ” of his 
fellow-men (which is really what 
the Occultist is) will see that things 
which happen on the physical plane 
of existence may have their roots 
in those subtler regions, and that 
the cure, in order to be effective, 
must penetrate deep into that higher 
human nature. Then there are 
great laws of Nature, which have to 
be taken into account—such as the 
Law of Karma, or Universal Cause 
and Effect, which tells us that the 
principle of Reaction, which we 
recognise as universal in the physical 
world, holds true equally of the 
higher and more spiritual worlds. 
The movement of thought is just as 
much subject to law as the move¬ 
ment of a material body. An emotion 
produces just as certain a reaction 
as the fall of a rock. Through his 
actions, his feelings, and his thoughts, 
Man is, then, continually weaving 
his f uture destiny ; and an individual, 
at any moment of his career, has to 
he considered as involved in this 
net, stretching out of the immensity 
of the past, and as weaving new 
meshes for to-morrow. 

All these things the Occultist 
studies. Not only does he try to 
govern his own life in the light of 
what he knows, but he seeks to apply 
his knowledge to others whom he 
may wish to help. Recognising all 
these new facts and laws, he speedily 
realises that the secret of all helping 
must lie in inducing a harmony 
between the man concerned and the 
laws and conditions which envelop 
him; and his one object is to bring 
about this harmony in the swiftest 
and easiest way. The swiftest of 
all, of course, is to bring the man 
himself to realise something of 
these deeper truths of life, and so 
to adjust himself to them of his 
own accord. This, if it is practicable, 
has the additional advantage that 
the individual helped will probably, 
in this way, become a helper in his 
turn, and pass on the knowledge 
to others. 

A time comes in the evolution of 
every Occultist, when he begins to 
unfold some of the higher senses, 
which are present though dormant 
in every human being. But, as a 
rule, this only comes when he has 



From the painting by James Sant, R.A.J [Copyright—Hy. Craves & Co., Ltd. 


"SPEAK, LORD; FOR THY SERVANT HEARETH” 

lids favourite picture was the painter's lirst great success. It appeared in ISS'C 
and proved so popular that he had to make six or seven replicas of it, one by 
command of the Empress of Russia. Mr Sant, following the precedent of the old 
Italian masters, attempted no historical reconstruction whatever. This h no Jewish child 
watching the sacred ark in the dim shadow of the shrine. It is, frankly and without 
disguise, an English boy in bed. Yet, none the less, he is the infant Samuel, because 
he represents the eternal type of childish innocence and purity. Samuel is of that 
glorious company of babes and sucklings whose transparent simplicity makes them 
perceptive ol truths hidden from the wise and prudent; whose ears, as yet 
undeatlened by the world's din. are still alive and quick to answer at the caJl of the 
Unseen. Will not the w f orld be a much better place to live in when men and women 
recover touch with higher planes of consciousness, and listening to the authentic 
Voice of the Spirit, direct all their activities in harmony with its message 
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proved himself a good and whole- 
hearted helper with the more limited 
powers which he has hitherto 
possessed. Once clairvoyance of any 
kind is gained, the capacity to 
help becomes, of course, enormously 
increased. Most help in human 
difficulties has to do with the 
deeper part of the nature. When 
once this deeper part is set right, 
everything else ad justs itself naturally, 
The advantage of clairvoyance is 
that it enables its possessor to see* 
where formerly he had been compelled 
to act by guess work or intuition, or 
merely by the application of general 
theoretical principles. One sight of 
a personas astral body, for example, 
will tell the Occultist more about that 
person than any amount of explana¬ 
tion on the physical plane. And 
this capacity for probing the depths 
of another's nature will obviously 
be enormously increased, when the 
faculties of the mental plane are 
unfolded ; while there conies a still 
more striking enlargement of know¬ 
ledge when the powers of the next, 
or causal plane are developed—for 
to causal sight the whole past of 
the man, as an ego, through all his 
incarnations, becomes unveiled. 

It is clear that, with every such 
increase of knowledge, the power of 
helping must have a corresponding 
increase. For one thing, it acquires 
a precision which it did not possess 
before. The Occultist is able, with 
ever-increasing definiteness, to lay 
his finger on the spot. For another 
thing, every stage in development 
means a definite strengthening of his 
soul-force. The helpful magnet him 
which flows from him, becomes more 
powerful More and more he obtains 
the power of direct and silent helping, 
by playing upon the higher vehicles 
of those whom he would help. 
His presence becomes, in itself, an 
inspiration and an uplifting. Perhaps 
more is done in the world by silent 
agency than by any other means— 
certainly far more than is ever sus¬ 
pected, for the greatest Occultists, 
those who have reached the super¬ 
human stage, do most of their work 
in this way. 

Another thing which the Occultist 
learns, and which at last he is able 
definitely to see, is that the ultimate 
explanation of all things is spiritual 
Behind the whole world is a great 
Spiritual Purpose, and-the true mean¬ 
ing of anything is to be found in 
relation to that Purpose. Thus, In 
the case of the present War, for 
instance, he sees that the ultimate 
purpose behind it ail is the remoulding 
of human society preparatory to the 
next great stage in the evolution of 
mankind; and he will also see that 
the War cannot stop until this purpose 
has been satisfactorily achieved. The 
quickest way to end the War will be 
by entering whole-heartedly into the 
ideals for which it is being waged and 
by seeing that there is no obstinate 
clinging to past ideals and past 
forms which have to be abolished. 
The War is, of course, doing much 
by its own momentum, to bring 
about these changes; but much 
could also be done by conscious 
co-operation. The Occultist will see, 
moreover, that, by means of one 
brief period of terrible upheaval and 
suffering, great masses of national 
and individual Karma have been 
rapidly exhausted, which might have 
hung like a heavy cloud over the 
world for centuries, delaying its 


progress and keeping it still bound 
to the past 

A certain optimism is an inevitable 
accompaniment of Occultism, because 
of the clearer understanding of things 
which it brings with it. Sooner or 
later the perception dawns of a great 
Benevolent Purpose behind human 
life which ” sweetly and mightily 
ordereth all things,” and which uses 
even the most terrible happenings as 
only a temporary means of bringing 
about its own eternal ends. Then 
again, for the Occultist, death loses 
nearly all its sting; for he has 
positive knowledge of a wider and 
higher life outside the trammels of 
the physical body. He realises also 
that bonds ot affection can never he 


broken, that they constitute a real 
force in Nature, and that they will 
inevitably bring together, in future 
incarnations, souls which are tem¬ 
porarily separated by death. All 
this knowledge enables him to give 
one of the most widely needed kinds 
of help, namely, comfort and con¬ 
sideration, to those who will accept 
it of him. The Occultist, more than 
any one else, realises that life is not 
as bad as it seems at first sight; that 
Nature is not as unjust as It looks 


from the purely physical standpoint; 
ami that the real Purpose behind 
the veil is the ultimate happiness 
and blessedness of humanity. 

It will then be seen what is meant 
by saying that the Occultist is the 
Scientific Helper. His higher know¬ 
ledge of Man and the world enables 
him to help, with greater efficiency 
and success, his brethren placed amid 
the conditions of that world, just as a 
skilled physician can help, in the case 
of bodily ailments, by his superior 
knowledge of the human body. But, 
although much has been said about 
this higher knowledge, it should never 
be forgotten that the essence of the 
definition lies in the word “ helper.” 
The first steps in Occultism are 


trodden not by growth in knowledge, 
hut by a man's practical helpfulness 
according to the light which is in him. 
The true candidate for Occultism is 
the individual whose heart goes out 
to the world about him. The way to 
begin, therefore, is by service, which is 
open to all. And yet, at the very end 
of the Path, it will still be Service 
which is the sovereign motive of all 
activity; but Service no longer 
groping, but open-eved and efficient, 

K. A. W. 


Editor’s Letter Box. 

{Continued from page 57.) 

for He saw that a man’s true reward 
lies not in the increase of his material 
wealth, but in the growth of ability 
which proceeds from duties faithfully 
discharged. 

This brings us to the last set of 
paragraphs (8), in which is contained, 
perhaps, the most serious of the 
charges made against me. That we 
may make a fair and thorough 
examination of the complaint, I 
give herewith the passage from my 
article, on which it is based:— 

" We have in the example of Germany an 
instance of the dire results of bad leadership. 
The people of Central Europe have not 
even been taught the elementary principle 
in ethics, that an injury done to another 
inevitably reacts upon one's self; and that 
the only way to advance one's own interest 
is to become more useful to one's fellows. 
They have thus lost touch with realities, 
and with the moral laws by which the 
an Iverse is gov e rned. Inst ead of i ncu I cat i ng 
the true principles of right conduct, their 
leaders have addressed themselves to the 
lower passions, and have played upon the 
egotism and vanity of the people until 
a" whole race has come to believe the 
delusion that it is possible to enhance your 
own welfare at the expense of other people. 
They are paying the penalty of bad teaching 
amt its consequent unprincipled Statecraft, 
But the Prussians are not the only people 
who have leaders who are blind to these 
supreme Laws of the Universe. In the 
book from which we have quoted, a book 
giving the reasoned views of one who 
takes a high stand amongst Socialists, the 
appeal is largely made to class selfishness, 
which is in exact correspondence with the 
appeals to national selfishness made by 
the German leaders. There is the spirit of 
carping at and depreciation of others, the 
same lack of knowledge of the laws which 
govern welfare, and the same failure to 
recognise the useful function which others 
discharge in the social economy. Why, we 
ask, contend with Germany for right 
principles of action and complain of her 
attitude towards other people, if responsible 
labour leaders attempt the solution of our 
own social problems by similar methods ? " 

It will be seen from the above 
quotations, that nothing was said 
or implied about the worker re¬ 
sembling the Prussians. What was 
pointed out was the supreme folly 
of any industrial leadership, which, 
masquerading as a friend of Labour, 
makes its appeal to the lower 
passions, rather than to the higher 
and nobler intuitions. 

My critic appears to be anxious 
that every one should share and share 
alike in the possession of Capital 
forgetting that such an arrangement 
is contrary to the laws of the Universe 
in which we live. For if this had 
been the wish of the Creator, would 
He not have given to each an equal 
measure of talent and ability ? 

I have discussed this point in an 
article in the present issue, and if 
my critic will read carefully what 
is therein written, he will find that 
his theories are out of harmony, 
alike with the Laws of Nature, and 
with the facts of life. 

In conclusion, allow me to express 
surprise that there should he found a 
member of the Theosophical Society— 
a society formed with the expressed 
object of founding the nucleus 
of a Universal Brotherhood—who 
apparently fails to perceive that 
brotherhood does not imply equality 
in any direction. What it does imply 
is the recognition of a difference in 
age and capacity for service, and 
a cheerful willingness, on the part 
of all, to sacrifice personal interests 
whenever they conflict with the 
welfare of the group. 

I trust my critic will review his 
position again in the light of these 
brief observations, which l should 
much have liked to expand, had the 
space available permitted. 



Fmm I he painting by Sir TL T, Poyntrr, Bart,* P.R.A.] [Copyright Autotype Fine Art Cn„ l-Wl 


THE CUP OF TANTALUS. 

Tantalus was one whom the gods in old fable doomed to suffer insatiable thirst. “ the 
most accursed of Want’s fell scorpions.' 1 He was placed up to the chin in a pool of water, 
Irom which he was unable to drink, while above his head lnmg delicious fruit that he 
could never grasp. His was perhaps the most dreadful torment in the ancient Hades. 
Our picture, however, contains no suggestion of any kind of horrors. three pretty 
Greek girls are seen near a fountain in a lovely garden, and one below laughingly 
holds up a goblet of wafer to the two above, which proves to be just beyond their 
reach. After all, tantalising has come to mean little more than teasing, and that 
is what the young lady below is doing to her friends. It is a charming scene, 
painted with the scrupulous care, the feeling for quiet beauty and graceful arrange¬ 
ment, and the scholarship for which the President of the Royal Academy Is eminent. 
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Spiritual Training in 
Daily Life. 


O NE of the true realisations 
dawning in the new world 
in the making to-day is that 
the spiritual life proper can and 
should be lived through the round of 
daily life, in the market place and in 
the home, in the whirl of social and 
political change, and that the spiritual 
man is he who makes one within 
himself, and in his surroundings, 
Heaven and earth, God and man, 
Spirit and Matter. In times long 
past this attempt at at-one-ment was 
made under specially guarded cir¬ 
cumstances, within the cloister and 
the hermitage, and earth was shut 
away that Heaven might clearer grow. 
But in this wonderful new day 
another and nobler generation of 
spiritual giants are arising who do 
not deny earth in order that Heaven 
may come, but who learn to see the 
light of Heaven, the majesty of 
the eternal order which is Heaven's 
first law permeating, enshrining, 
bathing, the whole of visible life and 
nature, and in itself constituting the 
hidden urge which, in slowly bringing 
life to beatitude and fulfilment, by 
many wonderful steps carving out 
the pathway of unfoldment and 
evolution. “ The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you,” said the world's 
Teacher, and to lay hold of it, and 
realise it, and live in it, is to know 
the ends of life, and to live the inner 
and the outer life in one. 

Psychology is very much in the 
air* and for purposes of mental 
apprehension, the component parts 
of man’s complex being are capable 
of full and varied classification. 
Simple and true in general outline 
is the immortal classification of 
Si Paul—' body, soul and Spirit,” 
The body we know, that “abode” 
(Anglo-Saxon bodiif), or dwelling-place 
of the man upon earth. The soul 
{psyche in the original Greek) also 
we are beginning to know something 
about through the modern science of 
psychology, and psychical research, 
both of them attempt to explore 
and map out the inner, invisible side 
of man. But the spirit (pneuma in 
the original Greek), what is that ? 
How may we detect the evidence 
of its functioning? The Spirit is 
the real man in every one of u*, the 
eternal Son of God, “ set up from 
everlasting ... or ever the earth 
was” who “fell” into the cycle 
of generation in order that he might 
finally unite in himself Heaven and 
earth, God and man, becoming, as 
did the “ first-boni among many 
brethren,” the Christ, finally “one; 
not by conversion of the Godhead 
(in him) into flesh : but by taking 
of the Manhood into God,” And 
towards this divine consummation 
he advances day by day on the great 
evolutionary journey whose “days” 
are lives upon earth in the working- 
clothes of the body. Now are we 
conscious of two tendencies in us. 
one which draws upwards, one 
which pulls downwards. The down¬ 
ward tendencies mean matter in 
the physical and psychic selves 
unredeemed, untuned, not yet 
at-oned with the Higher Self, 
the God within, the Christ in us 
which is the hone of our future 


glory and the eternal living One 
seeking expression in us all. 

That “ hidden man of the heart 
in that which is not corruptible,” 
Tennyson's “ little bit of God in 
the middle of every one of us ” is 
also a great consciousness, a super¬ 
consciousness, the Kingdom of 
Heaven within us, mounting info 
which is described by Christian 
tradition as attaining Union with 
God. The attainment of that state 
of consciousness is before civilised 


humanity, whereby it will become 
spiritual humanity, and the spiritual 
man antedates the race in its achieve¬ 
ment by placing his personal will in 
line with the evolutionary will back 
of him which is God’s. The savage 
lives largely in the physical conscious¬ 
ness, the needs and desires of the 
body being his paramount motive 
for action; the civilised man lives 
mostly in the psychical or soul self, 
thoughts and emotion now outweigh¬ 
ing physical desires. The Spiritual 
man proper lives in his spiritual self, 
which being fundamentally one with 
God and also with the deepest side 
of man, provides him with a purpose 
and outlook wholly different from 


ours, impersonal and not personal, 
all-inclusive and not exclusive. 

What is our spiritual self ? 
What is its wonderful consciousness ? 
The Spirit in man has been variously 
described, the God within, the 
Angel in a man which doth always 
behold the face of the Father, 
the Christ in you, the Higher Self, 
What its “consciousness” is none 
may know save those who have 
experienced it, but the evidence 
of its functioning is splendidly 
described by St. Paul—it “ seeketb 
not her own, thinketh no evil, 
beareth all things, hopelh all things, 
never faileth, etc.” 

What then is spiritual training ? 
An organised attempt to gradually 
tune the soul and body to express 


the spiritual Self, and finally to 
raise the consciousness into that Self. 

Therefore, the man who desires 
to live the spiritual life strives to 
realise in thought and action, though 
not yet in conscious realisation, 
that he is the Higher, and not the 
lower, the pneuma and not the 
psyche , Divine and not the human. 
He learns to look on his soul and 
body, not as himself, but as instru¬ 
ments of Himself, to be slowly 
fashioned and perfected for service* 
God's service in the worlds. 

And this is often done by 
successive withdrawals towards the 
innermost. He, too, as his Father, 
is “ three in one,” mind, heart, 


and body; thought, feeling, and 
action, formed to express the 
Wisdom, Love, and Power of his 
Divine parentage. So, one by one, 
he puts them in thought away from 
himself* and tries impersonally to 
train them all. 

The Body, it is easy to realise 
that that is not ourselves, and it is 
a good plan to hold that thought as 
much as possible during physical 
discomfort. It makes such discom¬ 
fort easier to bear. It is our abode, 
our dwelling-place, the instrument 
through which we gather the fruit 
of life’s experience and wherewith 
we labour, and should be kept clean 
and fair and healthy. 

The spiritual training of the 
middle ages often despised the body, 
kept it undernourished and unclean. 
The spirituality of more ancient 
times and of the future treats the 
body as a valuable instrument to 
be kept in good condition. Indeed, 
the “ brother ass ” of St. Francis 
is better thought of as the horse on 
which we ride than as a house, for 
it lives and has a dim consciousness 
of its own. 

How would we treat a valuable 
horse ? Feed it properly, groom it 
well, and not overwork it. So, 
ideally speaking, should we deal 
with our bodies. Find out the 
laws of healthy physical living and 
obey them; keep the body and 
its clothing clean, for spiritual 
power at the physical level cannot 
well flow through a soiled channel; 
and keep it as well groomed as 
possible. In these days of stress 
and pressure it is almost impossible 
not to overwork, but work as far as 
possible with concentrated leisure. 

“ making haste slowly.” Hurry, 
fuss, haste, is wholly alien to the 
spiritual life. 

Not only does the man who is 
striving to lead the spiritual life, 
try to tune and at one his body, 
but also all his actions and his 
environment. Aspiring to become 
1 “one with God,” he realises that 
personal ambition has no longer 
place with him, be is willing to 
work anywhere, in any circum¬ 
stances, knowing that all good work 
is God's alone, and he the agent 
of its doing. And because it is 
God's work, and he the agent of 
its doing, he tries to do it well, and 
beautifully. Where it the smallest 
duty, he is an artist in his work, 

A great Master of the Wisdom 
once said. “ Whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men.” Those who know 
most will most know r all that that 
verse means. When we put out 
heart into our work, more of the 
life of the Higher Self comes down 
into that work, giving it dignity 
and power, A man's aim thus 
becomes to do God's will, which is 
another way of saying that he 
lives to further Evolution. The 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True 
strive everywhere towards outer 
expression. He helps that shadow of 
God upon earth to grow. 

His day is largely planned. In the 
spirit of a faithful servant he plans 
what had best be done in his 
Master's service, but his will in 
this respect is like tempered steel, 
bending but not breaking. “ Firm 
as a rock where right and wrong 
are concerned, yield always to others 
in things which do not matter,” 

And all the people whom he 



From the painting by G D<* Clayet.] 


[Copyright— Autotype Fine Art Co., Ltd, 


A LITTLE CANADIAN WOOD NYMPH. 

This fa a delightful study of girlhood sweet and fair. The suggestion of the picture 
ia of a little maiden who loves to roam the glorious Canadian woods, gathering wild 
lowers, herself one of the fairest. Her spirit is in harmony with Nature’s loveliness, 
and the joy of created things. The wood nymphs of classic story were gentle 
half-wild things, spirits of the trees, Our Canadian girl answers to the description 
nearly enough, with her half-shy expression, and shining eves full of eager enquiry. 
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contacts through the day. become to 
him his Lord’s people, beloved of 
1 Jim, and sent by Him to be served 
by His servant, with what wisdom, 
patience, love, that servant can give. 
“ Whosoever will be great among 
you let him be your minister. 1 ’ To 
“ serve ” is the greatest privilege 
for man’s gaming. Long experience 
and patient learning must teach us 
how to serve. It does not mean 
giving people or doing for them 
what we think is good for them ; 
nor holding ourselves up, uncon¬ 
sciously or otherwise, as estimable 
examples: it is sharing our life with 
them and helping in their way which 
need not necessarily be ours. 

Lastly, he learns to at-one himself 
with his own destiny or fate. To 
become “ one with God ” he must 
also become one with God’s Will 
as shown in the Laws of Nature 
governing his personal fate. All that 
comes, unfortunate or happy, is 
welcomed with a brave and strong 
heart. Indeed, he knows that there 
is no “ misfortune ” in the great 
Reality, only a way of testing the 
powers of his soul, a reaction from 
past mistakes which will bring into 
expression that beauty in the depths 
of his soul which hitherto was lying 
unexpressed, and thereby caused the 
weakness of the past. “ Though He 
slay me, yet will 1 trust in Him.” 
However great the personal pain, 
bravely he commits his training unto 
Him, Whose undying Son he is, 
knowing that limitation shall turn 
to wisdom, and pain into the 
power to help. 

Thus, does he learn from the great 
book of life itself. There lies writ 
the real secrets of occultism and its 
daily events are the true teachers 
of the Wisdom, The disciple knows 
well that through them the Master 
will lead and teach him, if so he that 
he is willing to be taught. It is 
always a helpful practice to set apart 
a little time, perhaps towards the 
evening, when we can sit down a 
few moments in peace, and therein 
to think over the day just passed, 
trying to distinguish the lesson of its 
events, what opportunities we had 
of exercising the powers of the 
Spirit, love, palience, understanding, 
strength, and wherein perhaps we 
failed, and where by that very 
failure weak spots in the instrument 
of soul and body stand revealed. 

Furthermore, the man of spiritual 
life tries to differentiate himself from 
his emotions. What, we might say, 
are not our feelings ns ? How can 
they be f One moment we mount 
into the skies with joy, the next we 
are cast down into the hell of de¬ 
pression ; in the course of one dai 
we are angry, loving, spiteful, gen¬ 
erous in "turn, happy, unhappy, 
appreciative, bored. Which of these 
widelv different selves is the real one. 
which the eternal man ? The would 
be occultist begins to understand 
that fundamentally all emotions 
group themselves into two great 
categories, those which are on the 
side of love, and those which are on 
the side of hate. Those on the side 
of love are teal and eternal, those 
upon the other transitory, the nega¬ 
tive of love which is capable of 
transmutation. So he strives to 
practise love, and that includes all 
selfless admiration. 

Seek out the faculty of admira¬ 
tion, appreciation. It exists within 
us ail. We learn to see that which 


we seek to see. The Beautiful exists 
in every form that lives, in the heart 
of the most abandoned sinner, but 
only the saint can see perhaps so far 
as that, because the God in him can 


distinguish the God in all around, 
no matter how deeply bidden. 

The man who desires to transmute 
his emotional power from the personal 
to the impersonal level learns by 


degrees to find ever-growing pleasure 
in the growth of goodness and beauty, 
through whatever channel, to rejoice 
in Hie good deeds of others as if they 
were his own, to be glad that truth 



From tfcp pointing by G. F. Watts, [In the Tate Gallery, London. 

THE DWELLER IN THE INNERMOST. 


Here in glowing mystic imagery Watts hn^ pictured for us 
his own conception of lhai eternal one who is the Real Man 
in every one of us, and whose voice we associate with the 
word "Conscience/* We see a Personage with dark face, and 
fiery eyes. On her forehead is a shining star, and in her lap 
are the arrows that make the wicked flee when no man 
pnrsueth. With her also i? the trumpet through which that 
which is whispered in the closet shall one day be proclaimed 
upon the housetop. She is one whose voice we well know, 
though Watts was the first to show m her face; a friend from 
whom we have had many a stinging rebuke m w a judge whose 
vengeance once incurred, is implacable* and can make our life a 
In El of never-ending torment. Who can hope to escape those 
burning eyes ? We place this striking creation at the head of 
all Watts" works* as ihe greatest moral symbol of our time. This 
is no Gallery work, bui a picture lo be lived with; a powerful. 


fascinating* awful reminder. It calls upon yon to judge 
yourself; and will not let you forget to do so. It is the 
symbol of the Better Self which cannot be deceived or hood¬ 
winked nor put of! with excuses or sophistries. No matter 
whether you are Christian, Jew* Mahommedan, Buddhist, Ag¬ 
nostic, or if you have no religion and never feel ihe need lor 
prayer, you will benefit: by keeping this picture before ynur 
e\es. At night retiring to rest, spare a moment to meditate 
before if. Look into those gleaming sapphire eves, and ask 
yourself if that day you have given cause for them to shine 
more terribly; whether anything has been done that you 
would QOv like that trumpet to reveal. She sits there calm* 
judicial* tremendous, and she must be reckoned with. For It 
is not merely the Hl Conscience that doth make cowards 
of us all IJ that is here represented, but the real inner 
self ™t he Divine within us—with which we have to deal. 
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has found a fuller expression through 
them than as yet through himself, 
to he joyous that the Beautiful 
has triumphed and that a 
brother man, another fragment of 
“ Himself/’ has had the personal 
happiness of thus co-working with 
God. “ The wise man knows that 
only God is great, that ail good work 
is done by God alone.” Thus, does 
the striver after the spiritual life 
learn to “ kill out ambition/ 5 but at 
the same time to “ work as those 
work who are ambitious/’ in evil 
moments he realises that all men 
have felt as he feels, and that the 
moment is bringing him under¬ 
standing of them. When beauty 
arises in his heart he remembers that 
now he thinks r ciih them towards 
Beauty and Love. 

So when love Is frustrated, denied, 
the man of spiritual purpose tries 
to realise that the pam of love tin 
returnee is the sign of the tinge of 
impurity, i.e . selfishness, that still 
mars its perfect beauty. It stih asks 
what in its Divine Selfhood will alone 
give, and receives only that the other 
may have the joy of giving. So 
heart break is the pain of growing 
towards that larger loving, and he 
strives that pain shall render him 
gentler and not hardened. One day 
he will realise that nothing can 
ever escape Love. It is with¬ 
drawn that man, who is the Son of 
Got! may find bigger ways of love, 
but that which he »oved will return 
to him again and again, until lover 
and beloved fill the universe and are 
discovered to be one and all 

“ Renunciation ■* does not mean 
forced and grudging surrender, it 
is the outcome of a tremendous trust 
which can wait until He who took 
away gives back again in fuller 
measure. “ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the Name of the Lord/’ 

Lastly, there is the mind to 
achieve detachment from and thereby 
cent rob This is the most difficult of 
all. Are not our minds GUTbcJves * 
Our thoughts not us ? Surely the 
mind is the man, the highest power 
within him ? Truly thought is the 
greatest power in human man, but 
the spiritual life belongs to the Divine 
man, the pneuma beyond the psyche 
(mind and heart) and the body. How 
can our minds be us, those minds 
which change hourly, daily, which as 
life goes on alter almost entirely 
sometimes in outlook and perception ? 
What sometimes a man calls his 
principles is often in reality only a 
bundle of p re-conceived opinions, 
prejudices. 

Therefore, one of the first things 
the would be controller and developer 
of his mental faculties tries to do is to 
free his mind as far as he can of 
prejudice. Prejudices (prae judicium, 
preceding judgment) are the result ui 
disobeying the command of the 
Christ, ” Judge not that ye be not 
judged.” True judgment belongs 
only to enlightened spiritual percep¬ 
tion. which is selfless and therefore 
pure “Ye judge after the flesh; 

1 judge no man. And yet if I judge, 
my judgment is true; for 1 am not 
alone, but 1 and the Father that sent 
me/’ Until the “ Christ/’ or Divine 
self, is born in a man's consciousness, 
he cannot truly judge. Up to that 
moment he can but strive to see 
fairly by the broken, disintegrating 
light of the reasoning faculties, and 
to aid ihem it is well to study that 


which is entirely opposed to our own 
convictions, trying sympathetically 
to see how it is held by others with 
an intensity of conviction similar to 
our own. This does not bring about 
flabbiness of conviction and purpose 
in the man who is big enough to do 
it. It makes his own grasp of truth, 
as he sees it steadier and surer. 


Fanaticism belongs to the smaller 
mind. Equal intensity and one- 
pointedness belong to the man who 
has moved further, and he can fight 
cleanly, because without bitterness 
and rancour. 

The trainer of his mind tries to 
clarify it by truth, and truth in every 
small matter in daily life. He rules 


out the familiar untruth of exagger a 
lion, he does not “ think of others 
what he does not know to be true/’ 
And he strengthens the fibre of 
his mental capacity by study* What 
is study ? Some people will say 
reading improving books. One may 
read improving books all day through, 
and be very little the better for the 


process, nay, even be the worse 
The mind requires feeding like the 
body, like it preserving health and 
growth by exercise* If we feed the 
mind all day, with bulky or indis¬ 
criminate food, it will suffer from 
indigestion, lose all elasticity and 
vitality* If we neglect to exercise It, 
it may remember facts, learn to 


be an excellent reflector of others’ 
opinions and thoughts, but will have 
lost its own native power to think 
for itself, to create, to perceive. The 
man who would keep liis mind in 
good order never neglects to feed and 
exercise it a little every day, and a 
little every day it is which tells in 
the long run. All the rest of the 
day he tries to train it to concen¬ 
trate its energies on any work in 
hand, and as soon as that work is 
over for the day to drop it out of 
mind at once. Sometimes he re¬ 
laxes it with a good tale, or music, 
he does not let it wander to no 
purpose, which often turns into dan¬ 
gerous purpose. 

For the busy person in daily life 
study might be carried out on some 
such plan as the following. Deter¬ 
mine that not a day shall pass, if 
possible, that has not devoted at 
least a quarter of an hour, half an 
hour is better still, to real mental 
application. If a certain time can 
be set apart all the better. For that 
half-hour’s work take a book, a real 
book full of strong, living, noble 
thought* written by a great thinker 
who appeals to vou. Commence 
to read it, sentence by sentence, 
slowly, letting the words “sink in*” 
At the end of each sentence stop, 
and for a minute or two, think over 
what you have just read* At the 
end of the paragraph stop again for a 
longer time, and in your own words 
say to yourself or write as shortly 
as possible, the central meaning, gist, 
of what your author was trying to 
express in that paragraph. 

It is obvious that a book thus read 
will take a long time to finish, but at 
the end of some time the gain to the 
reader will become manifest in in 
creased clarity and steadiness of 
thought in poise and balance. Not 
only will he have evolved the capacity 
to perceive the essentials in a book* 
hit he will abo find that lie is evolving 
the capacity to seize upon essentials 
in Iife*getting a “ grip ” that is a source 
of strength to himself and others* 

\ n those ways a great thinker will 
teach us how to think, and we may 
go over a book many times, evoking 
a deeper understanding and percep¬ 
tion every time. And then it may 
he profitable to try thinking with¬ 
out the aid of another, five or ten 
minutes a day spent in thinking 
of great and universal problems and 
ideas* This brings us nearer to the 
subject of “ meditation,” whereby a 
man tries to understand what love is, 
what patience is, what charity, etc. 

Par excellence is spiritual insight 
attained by the great practice of 
meditation and contemplation, the 
most beautiful and the most difficult 
art in its higher branches in the world* 
By the pathway of meditation, allied 
to practice, a man may pass from 
earth to Heaven, from the outer 
world of human personalities to 
the inner world of Divine Unity and 
weld the two into one, hereafter 
living the illuminated life of the 
spiritual giants of all ages. 

Even for us, children in that 
great world, is the great art of daily 
use. And there is one form of it 
whidi we may well practise if we are 
of the temperament to whom it 
appeals. Meditation is manifold and 
can be turned in any direction, 
scientific amongst others. Devo¬ 
tional meditation leads on to reli¬ 
gious contemplation, and to those 
whose temperament points that way. 



Yrotn ih* painting by G, F* W t its, R.A . [In the Tate Gallery, LohdfJd. 


THE ALL-PERVADING. 

The mystical quality of Watts 1 genius is clearly indicated in the above picture. 
With beautiful simplicity of line, and most satisfying completeness of conception, 
he has imaged forth a wonderful thought-picture of the immortal words "in Whom 
we Jive and move and have our being/* One of the most striking marks of thk 
dawning New Era is the changing idea of the Source of all life which Is rapidly 
permeating mens minds. Not only as an extra-cosmic God. but as One permeating, 
pervading, upholding every atom, every life in His Universe, are men learning 
now to realise Him* His life lives in ns, HU purpose plays through ours. Thus, are 
God and man made one. Heaven and earth seen in correct relationship to each other. 
"Some call it Evolution, and others call it God." This is a mystic picture, telling 
no stor\, and is musical rather than articulate, like a symphony—solemn and 
sweet—symbolising the beneficent harmony of All pervading Law and Love. 





Spiritual Training in Daily Life. 
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a great and abiding channel of in¬ 
spiration may be opened up. 

Set apart ten or fifteen minutes 
every day, preferably in the early 
morning after rising and before taking 
any food—meditation must never be 
attempted within an hour or two 
after a meal—and seated comfortably, 
close the eyes and commence the 
endeavour to find the pathway to the 
Holy of Holies within, that centre of 
our being where “ the little bit of 
God in every one of us,” the “ hidden 
man of the heart,” resides. The 
place of his abiding is the land of our 
purest idealisations, and the way 
thereto may be reached by the path¬ 
way of the imagination. “ Fancy,” 
said Ruskin, in words something 
like these, “ is a squirrel in life’s 
garden, but imagination is a pilgrim 
upon earth and her home is in 
Heaven.” In every one of us abides 
a Place of Peace, a Joyous Gard as 
the people called the castle of Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, whereto we may 
1 ;arn to retire for strengthening and 
refreshment. Picture it how you will, 
it does not matter in what form you 
image it. only picture it every morning 
the same. To some it will appear 
as a lovely garden full of flowers 
whose scent is the aroma of heart 


loveliness, to others a lovely mountain 
top whereon dwells the sublime and 
solemn majesty of God. To yet 
others that innermost shrine may be 
symbolised as a mossy dell within 
a wood, a natural temple of trees; 
to others again as a shrine of unex¬ 
ampled architecture, lit with the soft 
lights of pictured glass. 

Building round yourself the shrine 
of your inner self, enter therein and 
let go. Leave always outside all 
fret, all jar, all worry. This is your 
Place of Peace wherein Love dwells 
and Strength Incarnate. Picture the 
atmosphere charged with that mighty 
Love, “ in whom we live and move 
and have our being,” feel it per¬ 
meating, penetrating, surrounding, 
upholding every fibre, every atom of 
yourself. Try in true selflessness of 
spirit, yet in perfect trust, to stand 
before the Beauty of the Divine 
Presence everywhere present. 

And then picture therein the 
Lord of your Shrine, the “ Dweiler 
in the Innermost.” that Ideal Man, 
ever living and ever true, one with 
God on the side of His Divinity, on. 
with Man on the side of His Manhood, 
to whose Beauty and Perfection the 
soul of every man one day in time 
shall reach If you be of a Christian 


church think of the Christ, the Lord 
of Love, and if of another 
perhaps the Buddha, the compas¬ 
sionate and wise one. or, if of no 
church, of the Perfect Man you and 
the Race aspire to be-all are reve¬ 
lations of one eternal and glorious 
reality. Picture Him there standing 
in your shrine, yourself in love and 
reverence before Him. 

Offer to Him the day which lies 
before you. imagine how He would 
act in the various circumstances 
which will, you know, occur. Say 
to yourself, “ This, I do, Lord, in 
Thy Name and for love of men.” 

And lastly, before the moment of 
withdrawal comes, bring in thought 
into His Presence all those you love 
or fain would help. Thus, will His 
blessing, in so rich measure, go with 
yours as you think of them with 
love. From that communion, every 
morning growing clearer and more 
real, you will emerge with peace, 
with strength untold, and soon the 
whole day will carry with it some of 
its glory. And one day there may 
come to you a wonderful moment. 
Suddenly, without warning, you will 
feel yourself in contact, tuned. You 
will know how near is the Divine Life 
to every one of us, “ closer than 


breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet.” And the figure of that visible 
embodiment of God whom you wor¬ 
ship will become to you pregnant 
with reality, a thin shield which veils 
a flaming truth. 

Would we guard that moment 
always, and hope for its return, we 
must carry its power and blessing 
forth into the world of men, for it is 
given for their sakes and not for our 
own that we may find strength to 
strengthen and endure, ■ v& \ 

f .- tii$! I' 

Yet if this pathway be now too 
high for us, still may we gather 
courage and help from hearing a 
description, however meagre, of it. 
It is the ancient narrow way which 
leadeth unto life. Love and courage 
lead us to its treading, and wisdom 
guides us on the way. Love and 
courage will also help us walk the 
way of ordinary human life, sincere 
thought a staff to help us in its 
travelling. This much of the 
spiritual Life is open to us all—we 
can grow the love and courage which 
shall one day give us wings to fly, by 
offering every day an effort and a 
service. 

Clara M Codp. 



—Autotype Fine Art Co*, Ltd, 

From the ntinsi by W. E. Gladstone Solomon 1 


THESEUS RETURNING TO ARIADNE. 


iu the present spiritual bankruptcy of the human race, tew have any idea of the intrinsic 
value of the old-time myths. They are not ordinary history, though they contain 
historical elements. They are very far from being mere idle stories. They were conceived 
on a profound psychological basis, and are sacred allegories, \ ? ou find the same, or 
similar, traditions ail ovrr the world. The myth of Theseus and Ariadne originated in 
one of the Mystery Colleges of Ancient Greece,where it was probably presented dramatically 
as a part of one of the ceremonies. The custom has survived down to the present day, 
though in an attenuated form, in the " lesson " or reading from the Scriptures, which is 
an item in the service of every Church, The myths—whether Hindu, Greek, Egyptian, 
Hebrew, or Christian—are sacred scriptures, and there is a closer analogy between 
Theseus in the Cretan Labyrinth and Daniel in the Lions' Den than a casual thinker 
mijht imagine, Briefly summarised, the Theseus narrative runs as follows : Once upon 
a time, the wife of Minos, King of Crete, gave birth to a monster, half man and half bull 
that fed on human flesh. The King caused a great labyrinth to be constructed, wherein 
he confined the Minotaur, as it was called. Every year King Minos compelled the 
Greeks to send him as tribute, seven youths and seven maidens, who were thrown into 
the Labyrinth, where they w T cre either devoured by the Minotaur or became lost in the 
winding passages oi the maze and perished from starvation. But on one occasion there 
came from Greece, along with the others, a youth of exceptional beauty and bravery, 
named Theseus, with whom Ariadne the daughter of King Minos, fell in love. Pitying 
his sad lot, she determined to save him, it possible. So* in the dead of night, she went 
to Theseus and advising him to try and overcome the Minotaur whilst it was asleep, 
gave him a sword and a ball of golden thread. With the sword he had to slay the 
Minotaur and having unwound the cord as he passed into the intricate passages ol the 


labyrinth* he could subsequent!) retract Ills steps b> following the thread out of the maze* 
Theseus was successful in this adventure : he not only slew* the Mao-Bull* but rescued 
Ids companions also. His return to Ariadne is the incident depicted in the above picture 
So runs the sacred legend, Now for the meaning The clues* as usual, may be found 
in the meaning of the proper names. Minos means the mind of man, which has many 
children* some legitimate, some illegitimate. These two aspects are summed up In Ariadne 
and the Minotaur, The latter represents the animal thoughts, the former the spiritual 
thoughts* Minotaur or Minotaurus literally translated means mind-bull— t hat is to say. 
animal mind. By allowing our minds to enter into sense life* into our animal nature, we are 
letting ourselves give birth to a monster. We have all done this more or less. Theseus 
typifies the heroic soul, the soul evolved to a lughly philosophical, divine* god-like state, 
determined to conquer the lov'erseif. Ariadne signifies the intuition, the pow r er of the higher 
mind to receive inspiration and so to possess faith and courage. Thus, the inner meaning of 
the story Is partly revealed* The soul of man in its early stages oi development cleaves to 
elementary nature*to the animal life,and so produces a monster which feeds on human flesh. 
For a time the lusts of the flesh hold the soul in bondage,and life seems to bea labyrinth from 
which no escape is possible* But after long experience the soul becomes philosophic and 
heroic, and it sets out determined y to attack and conquer the flesh and the material world. 
Then the intuition comes to its aid, and it receives the power to destroy the monster sym¬ 
bolised by a sword iu the story* and a vision of Heaven or future bliss, represented by the 
golden cord* Now this is a very short and incomplete interpretation of this divine allegory. 
But the reader,with tire hints given ,can w T ork out the details for himself* The story is as old as 
the hills *but its meaning Is just as important and vital for to-day as wdien it was first written* 
For the Man-Bull is still alive, and we are all of us more or less In the Labyrinth. Perc\ Lu^d. 
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Wisdom in ‘ Words." 


L ET the reader go slowly through 
^the columns of a good dic¬ 
tionary, and he can make 
for himself an instructive list 
of words connoting the varied 
phases of our innermost life—our 
faith, hope, anxiety, fear, sorrow. 
The very first letter of the alphabet 
will give him, as Trench aptly 
remarked, the stern beginning of 
a long catalogue of words indi¬ 
cative of sin or sorrow : “ alas 1 ” 
“ affliction,” 11 agony,” “ anguish,” 
“ atheist,” “ avarice,” all words of 
practically every-day use. Indeed, 
it is somewhat mournful to reflect 
that our vocabulary is apparently 
richer in words denoting vices than 
in terms for virtue. The same 
tendency is to be seen in the fact 
that many words which once 
possessed a good meaning have 
deteriorated sadly. “ Knave ” once 
meant merely “ lad " or “ boy ” ; a 
“ villain ” was simply a ** peasant ” ; 
a “ varlet ” was a “ serving man ” ; 
a “ boor ” was a “ farmer,” or 
cultivator of the soil. Bishop Hall, 
In one of his sermons, speaks of 
Christ as the “ ringleader ” of our 
salvation, and Sir Philip Sidney, 
In his translation of the Psalms, 
sings of “his soul and his guts.” 
“ Daft ” once meant gentle, modest, 
or retiring, and was a common 
epithet for the Virgin Mary, “ Silly” 
meant “ innocent ” or “ happy,” and 
in an early Middle English poem 
the Blessed Virgin describes her¬ 
self as “ God’s Wench.” “ Specious ” 
meant beautiful at one time, and 
had no deprecatory tinge as it 
has now. “Tawdry” now conveys 
the idea of mean finery or shabby 
splendour; but, as is well known, it 
was originally applied to lace or other 
ornaments of dress bought at the 
fair of St. Audrey or St. Ethelrida. 
“To garble,” now used only of con¬ 
fusing or falsifying, meant originally, 
to sort or sift, especially spices. 

But the process of change in 
word - meaning has not in every 
case been in this direction. 
If some words have worsened in 
meaning, others have become purified. 
The Greeks had a word for 
“ humility,” but most often this word 
only meant “ meanness of spirit,” 
It was due to the teachings of 
Christianity that the word took on 
the higher and nobler meaning now 
attached to it, in the same way as 
“ angels ” or messengers, “ martyrs ” 
or witnesses, “ Paradise ” or garden 
of delight, have received their 
present rich and lofty signification. 
In the same way, the Greeks made 
use of a term expressing the 
“ regeneration ” of earth when 
spring-time came, or descriptive of 
memory or recollection as being 
the “ regeneration ” of knowledge. 
But for the Greeks this word was 
far from conveying the deep significa¬ 
tion it has for all those who profess 
the Christian faith. 

There are words, too, which it is 
no exaggeration to describe, if we 
consider them closely, as sermons in 
themselves. A man who laboriously 
amasses and hoards money, so that 
in course of time he becomes dead 
to all the finer feelings of humanity, 
is stigmatised by us as a “ miser.” 
But when we use this term, its 
appropriateness does not always 


strike us. “ Miser ” properly means 
“ miserable man ” just as the 
words “ misery ” and “ miserable ” 
once had the meaning of “ avarice ” 
and “ avaricious ” respectively. It 
would almost seem as if a deep 
human instinct had helped thus to 
designate the man who enslaves 
himself to his money, as if to 
emphasise the fact that the “ miser ” 
is a victim to a vice that is the 
very opposite of joy and goodwill. 

The word “ libertine,” too, is worth 
a little attention. At first it was most 
often used as a label for a speculative 
free - thinker who did not feel 
himself obliged to subscribe, without 
examination, to the accepted beliefs 


in matters of religion and morality. 
But it is a matter of experience that 
Uie-tbinking almost inevitably ends 
in free-doing, so that it was not 
long before the word “ libertine ” 
took on the meaning commonly given 
to it to-day—that is, a licentious 
and debauched person. 

Again, what useful moral lessons 
are conveyed to us by the term 
“ talents,” as when we say of a 
man that he has “great talents.” 
Most of us remember the Parable 
of the Talents as recorded by 
St. Matthew in the 25th chapter of 
his Gospel, from which our modern 
use of the term is descended; but 
few, it is to be feared, when they 


use the term nowadays, have in 
mind the simple fact that the term 
ought always to emphasise, not 
only the privileges, but also the 
responsibilities, of those who have 
been favoured with the possession of 
intellectual gifts and endowments. 
Just as the servants in the Parable 
had to account for the several monies 
entrusted to their charge, so must 
the man endowed with “ talents ” 
remember that such are, in a sense, 
only “ lent ” to him, and that the 
very word “ talent" itself is a 
solemn reminder of the fact that an 
account must ultimately be given of 
their use, whether for his own selfish 
ends, or for makingthe world a happier 
and wiser and better place to live in. 
So, too, does Archbishop Trench do 
well to emphasise the significance 
of calling a woman’s chastity her 


“ virtue.” All the good and gracious 
gifts of a woman are, of course, 
“ virtues,” but this special one is 
selected and named “ the virtue ” of 
woman from a true recognition of the 
fact that in this lies, to use Trench’s 
own words, “ the citadel of the 
whole moral being, the overthrow 
of which is the overthrow of all.” 
Again, there is a useful lesson for 
all of us if we consider for a moment 
two of the chief significations of 
the word “ kind.” We say of a 
man that he is “ a kind man.” a 
man of gentle or benevolent nature, 
who gives ungrudgingly either his 
money, or his encouragement, or his 
sympathy, to those in need of it. 


We speak, too, of “ mankind.” 
meaning humanity everywhere ; but 
it does not occur to us that the 

word “ kind ” in each case has 

come from exactly ihe same source. 
If we go back to the old English 

word gecynde. from which “ kind ” 
in both uses had its origin, we are 
able then to see that a “ kind ” 
person is a “ kinned ” person—one 
of kin ; one who, in all his acts, 

recognises his kinship to other men, 
and acts upon it. ft might, therefore, 
not be amiss if we occasionally wrote 
or thought of “ mankind ” as 
“mankinned,” so that the beautiful 
truth embodied in this word and 
its connection with the words 
“ kind ” and “ kindness ” might 
often be with us, reminding us 
of the relationship which exists 
between all members of the human 
family, and of the obligations growing 
out of the same—obligations of 
love and endeavour to help those 
less fortunately circumstanced than 
ourselves. 

Thomas Quayle, d.lit., m.a. 

-—- 

Sir Vincent in Prison. 

In the dark prisonhold Sir Vincent stood. 
Hearing the door fast barred that shut the 
way 

To freedom and the joy of knightly deeds 
And the drear hours lagged on to age-long 
days, 

Wherein his courage fled and his brave heart 
Quailed at his hopeless durance. Oft lie 
prayed 

For swift deliverance, never answer carre. 
Oerwhelming doubt assailed his tortured soul 
That there was none to answer, none to save. 
Then in the slow, dark hours still deeper grew 
The darkness of his thoughts and piercingly 
Intolerable anguish of despair 
Stabbed to his heart, till at the last he 
groaned, 

'*0 God 1 O God I Thou hast forgotten me. 
With that there came the vision of a cross 
And One thereon, thorn-crowned, Who 
sinless bore 

All sinful man can suffer, till uprose 
Through the dread shrouding gloom His 
bitter cry, 

41 My God I why hast Thou thus forsaken 
Mer 

And with that vision heavenly comfort can:e. 
“Thus did my Lord endure for love of me/ - 
He cried i no dungeon gloom, no prison bars ; 
Can part me from His love." And with that 
thought 

Sue. strength of heart was his that he could 
bear 

His cruel bonds undaunted, day by day 
Learning the Love Divine more perfectly T 
That from the eternal might of God most 
High 

Coming with power to succour and to save* 
Chose out the path that led to Calvary. 

Toil, disappointment, utter weariness, 

The anguish of betrayal, mocking scorn. 

The agony of pain, the loneliness 
Of the forsaken, even dread despair, 

All, all for us the Christ of God endured 
That He might lead us on to victory, 

That in the darkest hour of utmost woe 
We still might hear Him say, u Fear not! 
be strong I 

f went that way to conquer death and hell, 
Behold in Me thy Brother and thy Lord E” 

* * * 

hi the last pages of that ancient book 
Which tells the tale of Vincent, men may read 
How by a very miracle he came 
From his dark dungeon to a kingly crown. 

In the great story of his royal deeds 
Mercy and gentle pity' ever shine : 

Well had he learnt them in the school of pain I 
Hard was that schooling, but it yielded him 
A golden key unlocking every heart, 

AII-com prehen ding tenderness for those 
Who suffered, for he knew their utmost need. 
So, when the prison-bars of earthly life 
Are broken, shall not those who through the 
fires 

Of tribulation nearer draw to Christ 
Serve the Redeemer in His work Divine ? 
Strong angels of compassion 1 lifting souls 
From dread despair to see the light of God, 
The Love Divine that made them conquerors, 

E- R. Broomf, 



From the paioting by C, E. Perusal.J [James Blair Bequest Courtesy of Manchester City Art nailery 


A FAIR STUDENT* 

'■ The clear cairn brow. Thus pass the hours, 

Ihe cheek by time unlined, Filled with the summer's scent, 

All tell of inward peace, While, placid with her book. 

And graces of the mind. She reads and is content, 11 -—F. J, B, 

Mr. Perugintls a native of Italy who has lived most of his life In England, and married the 
younger daughter of Charles Dickens. His art is classical in aim ; marked by a care of 
form and aspiration for ideal types, as well as careful—almost austere—drawing, and much 
elegance and dignity. This is a charming example of his work, and the spirit of it is 
well expressed in the lines printed above, w T hich have been specially contributed. 
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Crotro ship must- have a controlling bead,upon who inresponsibility 
l 9 wd authority rest 3 feveryone were to claim a voice m its management* 
ani direction muck valuable time would be wasted for quick. decisions 
have sometimes to be taken if good results are to be obtained and tins 
cannot be achieved by tlx methods of a debating society (jins the cartoon 
appears to make clear. Ifle all know that mistakes at oca are liable to be 
disastrous and irretrievable. Ulna is no less true ^administrative management 
il> 9 lb^C direchcup.ao the debacle of tlx Russian army after being permeated 
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the Faithful Trustee as Statesman. 

Edmund Burfcr, greatest perhaps amongst all our teachers of polrlica! wisdom and sagacity, once said that the difference between 
a Statesman and a Politician was that the farmer is able to see Into the future, whilst (lie latter regards only the present. 
The one H always ready and prepared to take occasion by the hand and to make the bounds of freedom ever wider; the 
other is a mere opportunist, a ponderer to public opinion. The one keeps his eye on the public welfare ; the other is animated by 
the desire for the success of his own party or class, V As a Trustee for the Nation, concerned with the happiness anti welfare 
of mMfons of people, the Statesman needs to be guided by the light of WMom rather than by the dictates of expediency. 'V Mis 
task il is to probe every nook and comer of the body politic and social, sweeping away prejudices and abuse*, and 
inspiring ihe people with right principle* of action, founded on Ihe laws which govern human welfare, v It Is to him 
we must look 10 blare the path along which the nation may travel to reach the iteil step In evolutionary progress, v To do 

U,' ?!,-• »** >■- .. .^ . . .' 

















Faithful trustee as teacher. 
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Editor’s Prologue 


W HILE tlie Editor's page was 
being penned for the last 
number, the War was still 
raging, and we expressed the fear 
that, owing to so many restrictions, 
and the heavy cost of production, 
there would be no 1919 issue of 
Bibby's Annual 

Happily, a few weeks later, an 
armistice was asked for, which finally 
brought active hostilities to an 
end. Unfortunately, our peace 
activities have not yet effected any 
material amelioration of the situation 
then existing ; indeed, it has to be 
recognised that the cost of production 
has increased rather than decreased, 
and this fact has compelled us again 
to increase the selling price of the 
Annual In view of all the cirainv 
stances, we are glad to be able to 
publish this year as usual, though the 
issue has necessarily been somewhat 
delayed. The present number will 
appear as that of 1919-20, and we 
hope to bring out the next issue 
during the earlier months of 1921. 

During the last six months, our 
statesmen and leaders have been 
urging upon us that the supreme need 
of the country at present is increased 
production. In other words, it is 
necessary that we should all perform 
the task which falls to our lot with 
the utmost of our ability, both with 
head and hand, in order that the 
normal production of pre-War days 
may be reached, and even surpassed. 
There is not the slightest doubt 
that only as we increase our industrial 
efficiency, shall we be able to pay off 
our debts, and find our way to those 
higher levels of social welfare and 
prosperity which we have all de¬ 
termined to reach. 

With the wisdom we are now 
gaining in the School of Adversity, 
there is every reason to believe that 
this happy result will be attained. 
If there is one lesson more than 
another which is to be garnered 
from the agony of the past five years, 
it is surely to be found in the now 
self-evident fact that “ envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness,” whether 
in the heart of the individual or a 
class, or nation, is a mark of ignorance, 
and is the one great hinderer to pro¬ 
gress and happiness. 

But a ray of radiant hope finds 
its way through the gloom of the 
world chaos. Even those whose 
temperament and environment have 
combined to render them either 
prejudiced or obtuse, are awakening 
to the fact that no class or nation 
can live to itself alone, that all are 
members one of another, and that 
we have all a direct interest in the 
welfare of all our fellows. It is also 
coming to be recognised that the 
least and lowliest amongst us has a 
value, and may enrich the common 
weal by some gift of hand, or 
heart, or mind. 

It is, therefore, the duty and 
prtvilege,as well as the interest,of those 
of higher station to seek to help onward 
those who are less advanced. It is 
equally important to realise that any 
efforts after social advancement which 
are animated by unkind feelings and 
self-seeking thoughts will inevitably 
bring a nemesis of pain and loss. Each 
individual, like a dynamo, is 
unconsciously radiating influences, 
which affect, for good or ill. 


everyone in his neighbourhood ; 
reacting, according to the Law of 
Action and Reaction, upon the persons 
who generate them. 

It can hardly be doubted that the 
majority of the German and Russian 
people have recently had this vital 
truth forcibly brought home to them, 
and that both of these nations have 
discovered, at a tremendous cost, 
that national ruin and disintegration 
inevitably follow upon attempts to 
seek social or national welfare by 
methods which Ignore the interest 
of other^classes and nations. 


And just as history will pillory 
the folly and stupidity of nations 
which aim at territorial and com¬ 
mercial aggrandisement by the brutal 
methods of strife, so may-we, in the 
present year of grace, condemn as 
foolish and futile the efforts of those 
in our midst who imagine that they 
can advance industrial welfare by 
methods which are out of harmony 
with the principle of Brotherhood. 


Individuals, classes, or nations 
who set out to improve their con¬ 
dition by means of this kind, are 
ignoring the irrevocable law of Nature 
which decrees that results always corre¬ 
spond with the quality oi the effort put 
forth. Wherever uncharitable emo¬ 
tions and thoughts are sown, there will 
ever be found a harvest of strife and 
violence, which cannot in the constitu¬ 
tion of things, produce a better social 
order. 

Yet it has to be admitted that in 
practically every country, there is a 
section of society firmly convinced 
that it can advance its own interests 
by taking a line of active subversion 
of law and order, and which works 
through violence. They fail to 


see that such activities are bound 
to inflict permanent injury upon the 
social and economic life of the whole 
community, and finally react in 
loss and pain to themselves. 

The theories and activities which 
animate these groups and classes are, 
of course, born of ignorance of the 
laws of Nature which govern and 
determine results either in individual, 
social, or national life. 


We must, however, take heart 
of grace from the fact that there 
are an increasing number of people 
who know that to withdraw energy 
from self-seeking emotions and 
thoughts, which ever lead 1 to 
destructive act Ion, and to redirect them 
into creative and productive channels 
Is the only safe and sound method 
whereby individual and social pro¬ 
gress can be advanced. 

The League of Nations is a 
recognition of this principle as applied 
to international relationship; but 
what is, perhaps, more imperatively 
needed is a League of Gasses within 
the nations, and some honourable 
arrangement whereby justice and 
equity may be impartially dealt out 
to all. The young men and women of 
our day have a great and noble work 
to accomplish in this direction, and for 
that reason we have essayed a little 
help in the present number by charting 
and buoying, as it were, the channels of 
action which we believe will enable 
them to reach a safe haven. 

We have sought also in this 
number, to make some contribution 
to the solution of other vexed 
problems which confront the nation 
at this moment* and to that end 
we have been much helped and 
privileged in having contributions 
sent to us from almost every 
English speaking country in the world. 
We can safely say that the contribu¬ 
tions which have reached us from 
far-off lands will be transmitted by 
the present issue of the Annual 
wherever the English language is 
understood. We must take this 
opportunity of expressing our appre¬ 
ciation of the interest and sympathy 
thus displayed by our readers across 
the seas, and we have every hope that 
good will result from such a welcome 
manifestation of interest In the things 
we have at heart. 

The crying need of our day is for 
more enlightened leadership In every 
field of endeavour, and our cover 
pictures are intended to draw 
attention to this fact. It has been 
our good fortune, as a nation, to be 
able to produce men who have in 
the past, become famous in every 
sphere of human endeavour. In the 
strenuous times in which we live, this 
faithful leadership is not lacking, 
but the supply is insufficient. 

There are, for example, many 
honest and reliable men amongst our 
labour leaders, but there are also 
amongst them far too many who take 
the same short-sighted view of the 
interests of their class, as that which 
has brought to Germany and Russia 
much unnecessary suffering and 
enormous losses. 

These men proceed on the assump¬ 
tion that they or their class suffer for 
other people's sins, and that the con¬ 
stitution of things is based on 
injustice. This is a dangerous and 
misleading fallacy, born of Ignorance 
of the real causes which bring about 
results in human life—causes which 
have their roots in the life and 
character of the individual and not 
in outward conditions. 

In conclusion, we desire to express 
our gratitude to sundry holders of 
copyright pictures, and especially to 
the Committee of the Birmingham 
Art Gallery, who cheerfully gave us 
the free access to the Art treasures 
of their great city, and from which 
we have drawn so largely for the 
pictorial side of t>fi$ issue of 
Bibby's Annual a 



By G- F. Watts, R A.' Copyright—F. Holly<r. 


OUTCAST, GOODWILL. 

Our opening picture* full of symbolic and spiritual meaning, as are all painted by Watts, 
indicates clearly a great truth needing universal apprehension everywhere now, and which 
lias been noblv voiced by the great South African General Smuts,^ when he said that peace 
can only really come with the growth of the spirit of brotherly co-operation and goodwill. 
Only the spirit of love and pity* he truly said* can heal the gaping wounds of 
devastated Europe to-day. So the dove peace* dependent on goodwill for the success of 
her mission has flown back into the bosom of the babe* not being able to find foothold 
amid the warring elements of human passions. This little picture seems to offer a striking 
emblem of the world situation to-day. with its political and social turmoils, and its 
inability through the lack of the spirit of kindness, sanity, and goodwill, to find its 
way to peace and prosperity. 
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The Fundamental Error 


T HAT something is seriously 
wrong with the world, few 
will he found to deny. In a 
general welter of conflicting opinions 
there is singular unanimity with 
regard to this. As to just what is 
wrong and how it may be set right, 
there is endless variety of opinion 
and but little agreement. 

A babel of voices arises expressing 
much of earnestness and right desire, 
but less, apparently, of clear con¬ 
ception, Many earnest men and 
women, largely emancipated from 
selfishness, idealistic in aim, noble of 
purpose, are seriously trying to help 
the reconstruction of a distracted 
world into a sphere of sanity and 
righteousness, wherein the human 
family may dwell together in peace, 
liberty, justice, and happiness. Yet 
despite this unity of fairest purpose, 
there is dire confusion among the 
workers as to what concrete achieve¬ 
ments are essential or desirable and 
the methods by which they may he 
accomplished. There seems to be no 
common agreement on the funda¬ 
mentals involved, and consequently 
no common impulse in direction or 
method. We are all aspiring re¬ 
formers, intent on setting the world 
right, but, alas, with such diversity 
of opinions as to what we would do 
and how, that we naturally fall into 
small groups and spend our force 
undoing one another's efforts. 

That there may be a point of view 
from which this state of things 
is seen as inevitable, involved in 
Nature's evolutionary process, may 
be noted without discussion in 
passing, for Nature imposes no con¬ 
tinuing necessity that we remain in 
unhappy plight; her ways change 
with the changes in men, and 
rationality is not forever held to such 
confusion as seems incident to early 
stages of development. We are at 
liberty to find our way out of 
the maze if we will and can, 
free to reduce our confusion to order, 
our misconceptions to understanding, 
and conflicting efforts to intelligent 
co-operation. Is it possible, then, to 
do something of this sort in the 
present world circumstance, so to 
unite our efforts along the line of a 
common understanding of Nature's 
deep intent and established method, 
that we shall achieve intelligent co¬ 
operation and march together in 
triumphant step with her irresistible 
tread, forward to the goals we seek ? 

Reformers we have always had, 
earnest men and women, bold, strong, 
dynamic, steadfast unto martyrdom ; 
and always has the world been more 
or less in upheaval through their 
heroic exertions. Also, always has it 
seemed that the 1 results of their 
strenuous labours have been meagre 
and remote, incommensurate with the 
energy expended. Much effort and 
little result, of the sort sought, has 
been the rule throughout the years. 
It has seemed as though the reformers 
habitually aroused, instead of allay¬ 
ing, antagonisms to their cause and 
increased the difficulties they sought 
to overcome. None the less, their 
efforts have been accomplished by a 
slow, gradual advance in the desired 
direction, as though reforms were 
brought about less by the labours of 
reformers than in spite of them. 
This fact, obvious it would seem 
beyond need of discussion, is of 


significance to give us pause. What 
has been wrong with us as reformers 
sincerely bent on bettering the world ? 
We shall ail agree, presumably, that 
Nature's method, whatever it may 
be, is the one by which we may most 
easily and surely advance ; that to 
Nature we must go for assurance 
that our method is correct. Is it not 
an easy surmise that somewhere we 
have failed of alignment either with 
Nature's intent or method ? And 
since progress has indubitably but 
slowly been made, is it not rational 
to suppose that our most serious lack 
of co-ordination has been with Nature's 
method ? Possibly at times we 
have retarded instead of accelerating 
advance. 

As reformers we come to the world 
of toiling, moiling, thinking, feeling, 
lying, cheating, generous, niggardly. 


hard-hearted, sympathetic, sane and 
insane humans, with our diagnosis of 
what ails the yeasty mass and our 
prescription for its cure. We perceive 
clearly enough, possibly, at times, 
highly desirable changes to bring 
about in the world, and we get our¬ 
selves into action to accomplish their 
coming. In this we conceive of our¬ 
selves as original forces setting a new 
line of progress in motion. We per¬ 
ceive what must be done, we feel 
within ourselves an emotional, moral, 
mental, or physical force adapted to 
accomplishment, and we proceed to 
set the wheels in motion. The process 
begins with us, and its progress 
depends upon the vim and vigour of 
our exertions. We are greatly in 
earnest, the future waits upon our 


effort, the welfare of the world turns 
upon the valour with which we 
initiate and develop reform. 

Very well—but is it indeed so ? 
What produces the reformer ? Where 
does the process really start ? 
What implanted the conception and 
generated the impulse within us ? 
Is the first reformer along any line 
really inaugurating reform, or is the 
beginning antecedent to him t Is it 
not true, rather, that he is himself 
the sign and the product, the first 
fruit, of a progressive process already 
definitely inaugurated and producing, 
potent, dynamic results, of which he 
is himself the tangible evidence ? 
The wave of reform appears in the 
world bearing the already-produced 
reformer on its crest, and he mistakes 
himself for the wave, if not for the 
irresistible invisible force that sweeps 
it forward. To change the figure 
abruptly, the reformer is himself a 
branch on the trunk of the universal 


life, already developed to a degree 
indicative of the direction of future 
growth, but mistaking his own early 
flowering for the life impulse which 
has brought him to his unfolding. 

If we would help the world, then, 
it is rational that we should seek 
first of all to understand our own 
genesis, to comprehend as well as we 
may what is already going forward, 
the hidden plan and the perhaps 
unrecognised method by which have 
been produced our own desire and 
impulse toward helpful change. As we 
align ourselves with these, we may 
reasonably expect to help or to hinder, 
to fail or succeed. Here, then, is the 
minor aspect of our fundamental 
error, the naive assignment of our¬ 
selves to the place of first importance 


among the factors of helpful change, 
and our consequent failure to unify 
our method of procedure with the 
natural process which is always 
moving majestically forward to Its 
higher end, hindered or helped it may 
be by our efforts, but by no means 
to be halted or thwarted in its 
purpose by whatever we may or 
may not do. Can we realise fully and 
completely that we do not inaugurate 
any reform whatsoever, that we are 
secondary instruments in any develop¬ 
ment, that these things are arranged 
and the process started behind the 
scenes by intelligence greater than 
ours ; that we are ourselves products 
of this greater wisdom, that as we 
develop intelligence, initiative, and 
right intent, we are permitted to co¬ 
operate with the unseen intelligence 
which has set us in motion, and 
co-ordinate our efforts with its irresist¬ 
ible work ? Can we convince ourselves 
entirely that all needed improvement 
will be achieved in the world, 
hastened vitally and to our own great 
gain, it may he, by our intelligent 
co-operation, but with or without 
our help will be accomplished in due 
time on the cosmic dock just the 
same ? This should give us the poise 
that reformers have too often lacked, 
realisation of irresistible reserve 
force, absolute confidence in the out¬ 
come, and grace to take ourselves 
less seriously, while investing our 
work with all the majesty of the 
cosmic purpose, 

if Nature, the good old reliable 
reformer, always and forever intent, 
openly or secretly, upon progressive 
improvement, and always driving 
forward to the far horizon goals—if 
Nature, then, inaugurates, energises, 
and guides the reforming process, 
producing the human reformer with 
his more or less blundering efforts to 
help, just what is the method by 
which she works ? The law of life 
is a law of progressive change from 
the simple to the complex. .In what 
way, then, does Nature establish 
progressive change ? How does she 
re-form her crude materials and re¬ 
rash ion a mineral, a plant, an animal, 
a man, or a world society of men 
and women ? Well, as intelligence 
might easily surmise. Nature's method 
varies with her materials. She does 
not work with a man and a mineral 
m the same, but in essentially 
opposite ways. The actions and re¬ 
actions of existence through which 
she work* are always between a 
hidden inner life or energy and its 
outer form or environment. Between 
ensouling energy and ensouled en¬ 
vironment a ceaseless round of 
reactions goes on, but with an ever- 
changing ratio of influence as between 
the two. In the earlier stages of 
evolutionary development, the form 
and its environment appear to be 
the dominant factors, impacts from 
without arousing the dormant life- 
energy capabilities within ; the im¬ 
pulse from without is strong, the 
response from within is comparatively 
weak. Later in the process the 
unfolding life attains the greater 
potency, becomes the dominant factor 
in reactions between the two, gradually 
rising to dominion over form and 
environment. Thus, we find that 
heat, cold, pressure, and attrition, 
working from without, are dominant 
factors in mineral evolution, with but 
little evidence of the action of forces 
working from within. In plant life, 
soil, sunshine, rain, chemical elements 



From the painting fry Archibald Uarm?s.J [County ot the Aitist, 

PENROSE AND JULIAN* Sons of Chas. Tenr.y^on. Iso. 


A Study in blue and yellow. These two colours in the language ol colour, express 
intellectual and religious feeling. it will be seen that it is in this spirit that the 
writer of the accompanying article has grappled with his subject. 
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and bacteria wit bout, conjoin with a 
now stirring life-energy within to 
forward the development of the plant. 
Here the balance has shifted notice¬ 
ably, but environment is still heavy 
in the scale of influence, and reaction 
is strong from without inwardly. 
Through the breadth of the animal 
world, the balance shifts more notice¬ 
ably still as progressively higher forms 
are reached, the inner impulse ever 
becoming more potent, and ever 


reaching uut for more and more 
control of its body and environment. 
The squirrel has achieved far more 
control than the worm, the fox 


influences his environment more than 
the squirrel, while the beaver becomes 
a real builder and accomplishes 
distinction as an animal engineer. 
As the life wave rises to man, the 
shifting of balance is hastened and 
extended, but with results at first a 
little confusing because by no means 
uniform. Little-developed men we 
find largely dominated by their 
physical forms, and almost* subjugated 
by environment, while more highly 


developed members of the race rise 
to splendid dominance of themselves 
and their environment, throw otT 
their shackles, and fight their way 


to heights of achievement. In the 
early stages of evolution, Nature 
works essentially by impulses running 
inwardly from without; in the later 
stages she works most potently 
through impulses running outwardly 
from within. In all the higher stages 
of evolution at least, it would appear 
that the “ withinness ” of anything 
is its important aspect. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether we are 
ever quite correct in considering any 


visible thing as the cause of change. 
Can any tangible thing act upon its 
environment except as it is moved 
by an intangible force within itself 


or some other form, to which it has 
become an instrument of expression ? 
Is it not perfectly easy to perceive 
the action of an inner intelligence 
moving every form of matter that 
adapts a means to an end, from the 
sensitive tendril of a plant groping 
for a stake to the highly cultured 
scientist aiming his marvellous instru¬ 
ment of crystalline lenses for a look 
into the depths of stellar space ? 

The matter goes deeper than this. 
Confronted by the evidence which 
science has gathered, we are con 
strained to admit that everything 
visible comes out of the invisible, 
everything tangible emerges from a 
sense-intangibility. Where is now the 
perfume of next year's lily, or the 
contour, colour, and material of 
next season's rose ? Our profoundest 
philosophies tell us that all the forms 
of matter, all the natural objects in 
this material world, are symbols, 
shadows, reflections if you like, of 
profound truths in the spiritual world, 
objectified in matter for the helping 
of men to understanding, The verities, 
the initiative forces, the genesis 
are there; the replica, the action, 
the sense tangibilities are here. The 
drama of life unfolds from the 
invisible into the visible, develops 
scope and complexity across the stage 
of visibility, and rolls on into the 
invisible again. Human progress 
arises in improved thought; improved 
thought develops morally into 
improved conduct, industrially and 
inventively into improved action, 
together resulting in improved condi¬ 
tions and appurtenances of life. 
All improvements, all reforms, all 
progress in human life, its conditions 
and appurtenances, have their rise 
in the inner realms, subtle beyond 
sense tangibility, and of which we 
may know so much as we can discover 
through the medium of our own 
personal portion of those realms, 
which portion appears in conscious¬ 
ness as thought, feeling, and spiritual 
or intuitive perception. Nature's 
method of bringing about human 
betterment is to start an impulse of 
progressive change in these inner 
realms, raising a wave of progress 
which emerges through thought and 
feeling into its eventual physical or 
material expression. All our lower 
knowledge flows down from the 
higher, all our outward expression 
proceeds from the inner. 1 n unfolding 
the capabilities of men and in 
integrating human society, Nature's 
method is to work from the within 
to the without. It seems as though 
she chants this message again and 
again, through all her doings, for our 
understanding: From the within 

to the without, from the invisible to 
the visible, from the intangible to the 
tangible—from tjjc within to the 

But we—have we not been dull ? 
We knock on the surface of.things. 
The door that opens outwardly we 
earnestly endeavour to swing by 
pressing straight in against its jams. 
We persist in dealing primarily with 
the outward and objective, inverting 
the process, reversing the natural 
order. We would reconstruct the 
world by changing its dress. In 
medicine we shoot the symptom but 
seldom go gunning for the cause. 
In criminology we lock up the 
increasing flock of hatched-out results 
while the incubator runs full time, 
hi religion we deprecate the overt act 
but leave it mostly to the " heathen 



From the panning by W, J„ Wafawnghl. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE FIVE WISE AND FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS. 


This is a striking illustration of a theme always attractive to artists 
on account of the possibilities offered by the presentment of a 
group of charming girls under conditions of contrasted emotion. 
Mr, Wain Wright's arrangement of the prudent maidens in the fore¬ 
ground group is highly original. We see them in the attitudes of 
the newly awakened ; startled ; excited ; pulling themselves 
together, so to speak. Away at the back of the picture arc the 
improvident ones ; unhappy and imploring. All save one of the 
wise virgins are too preoccupied by the stirring announcement of 
the bridegroom 1 s approach to pay any attention to their unpre¬ 
pared sisters. One alone raises her arms deprecatingly ; and, as 
spokeswoman for the rest, seems to be telling these to “ go rathe* to 
them tliat sell, and buy for yourselves/’ The foolish virgins have 
many sympathisers. Indeed, we are all sorry for them. Some have 
thought that it was. on the whole, rather mean of the wise girls, and 
even selfish, not to have tried to help the others in their trouble. 
Perhaps there might have been just enough oil for all. Who knows ? 
Undoubtedly, it was hard to lose, at the la-st moment, through a simple 
oversight, all for which they had watched and got ready. They meant 
so well. Was there ever a shiftless and improvident man or woman 
who did not curse his ill fortune and blame everybody—but him¬ 
self—for the consequences of Iris own fotlv ? But the parable goes 


deeper than simply to remind us that many people want special 
treatment rather than justice. On the physical plane there is fearful 
inequality in the consequences of carelessness. Suppose the cashier 
adds up a column of figures wrongly, or the housewife bums the 
jxjrridgc, or the milkman omits to leave the milk. V exation is caused, 
time and food are wasted, but nothing more serious happens. But 
what when mistakes equally innocent are made by the railway 
signalman who pulls over the wrong lever, or the omnibus driver 
who misjudges his passing distance, or the miner who opens his Lamp 
in the mine, or the criminal idiot who smokes in a powder magazine ? 
Morally no worse than the clerk, the housewife, or the milkman, 
the latter class bring death and destruction on themselves and 
othe rs, N one of them was thi n king of what he was d oing, that i s all. No w, 
the Master seems to us to teach that in the things of the Spirit 
also, there are matters requiring the most serious care T preparation, 
and forethought. It also clearly teaches us the virtue of self help, 
if we would enter into the marriage feast, or secure any other 
good thing, we must not rely upon outside influence, hut on our 
own labour, foresight and prudence, fn the great crisis of life, the 
results are always determined by our past faithfulness nr unfaithful 
ness. The small duties rightly discharged are all counted to us 
for righteousness; it is this which finally determines our destiny. 
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to emphasise the potency of thought 
and feeling. As reformers, we drive 
about the world with our carts before 
our horses, exciting the risibilities 
of the thoughtful and arousing 
the antagonisms of the humourless. 
The former puncture us with their 
shafts of wit and irony, while the 
latter interpose their dense bulk 
across the path of our proposed 
advance. Progress is slow. 

Let us snap a lens at ourselves 
at work. We would obliterate that 
dreadful concomitant of modern 
civilisation, the city slum. II is a 
crying evil, its removal a pressing 
necessity, the thing should be done. 
Good, we will abolish the slum. 
True to form, we attack the rickety 
tenements with axe and clinch-bar, 
pick and shovel- Down they come. 
Away with the broken plaster, creaky 
stairs, whittled railings, the horrible 
vulgarities and obscenities scrawled 
and carved on desecrated panel and 
walk lip with new buildings of clean 
unbroken surfaces, equipped with the 
most modern appliances for hygienic 
and sanitary life. Don't forget the 
parking strip of grass, and remember 
the (lower beds to make them many. 

Transform the environment — 
surely! It is easy enough if we 
abolish selfishness and share our good 
things of life with the submerged. 
And so, without doubt, we shall 
develop altruism in ourselves and 
reap file personal benefit that always 
accrues to generosity, for as we give 
we get* We benefit, for we develop 
our character in fortunate direction. 
Our flowers of culture will bloom and 
blossom. But—do we abolish the 
slum ? Will the clean unbroken 
surfaces remain clean and whole 
under their former tenancy ? Will 
rails and banisters go long un¬ 
whittle J and stairs unmarred ? Have 
scrawled and carved vulgarities 
and obscenities been permanently 
abolished ? Or will all these outward 
expressions of an inner spirit quickly 
reappear in the reconstructed en¬ 
vironment? Ask anyone who has 
had experience in trying to maintain 
respectable domiciles' for little- 
developed humans. With discourag¬ 
ing regularity the obnoxious conditions 
reappear as fast and as often as 
removed, and the worker discovers 
that he is spending his money for 
that which is not bread. It some¬ 
times happens that a cultured spirit 
meets vicissitudes of life which compel 
it to take up its domicile in outward 
slum conditions. What happens then ? 
Vulgarities and obscenities promptly 
disappear from panel and wall ; an 
advertising poster, if nothing better 
offers, serves as a kindly cover for 
broken plaster, rubbish is bundled 
out, dirt gives place to cleanliness, 
and an instinct Tor beauty maybe 
finds expression in a humble plant on 
the window ledge. The slum condi¬ 
tion is essentially abolished. Indeed, 
for the cultured spirit it never 
existed, for it is essentially an inner 
condition which objectifies itself in 
its surroundings. Surely no one may 
say that no good will be accomplished 
by tearing down the heart-breaking 
tenements, for action and reaction is 
forever going on between the inner 
and the outer, both inwardly and 
outwardly, but as applying to the 
higher products of evolution—with 
which we must class the human soul, 
even the submerged human soul— 
the predominant action is from 
within and the slum soul will imprint 


its image upon its environment 
far more potently than it wall 
be influenced by its surroundings. 
Transformation of the outward slum 
from without, is followed by quick 
reappearance of the old abhorrences, 
while transformation from within 
appears as a permanent change in the 
environment. The former is Nature's 
method in evolving minerals, and to 
a less extent plants and animals, but 
when the human soul has been 


involved in matter there is new 
potency within, and the method 
changes; it then follows that the 
soul unfolds its faculties and exercises 
its powers from within. In like 
manner do the natural forces integrate 
human society. Life is sometimes 
called Hell. Hell,however, in Nature's 
kindly progressive change, is a condi¬ 
tion precedent to Heaven, and when 
the idea of righteousness becomes 
sufficiently active in Hell, Hell is 


transformed thereby into Heaven. 

An artist with genius for picturing 
plant life was decorating a ceiling. 
She worked with flowing strokes 
unguided by any drawing. As the 
fresco of creeping vine blossomed 
under her deft strokes seemingly by 
random magic over the wide surface, 
she was asked how she knew so 
unerringly where to direct the growing 
tendrils and place the appearing 
leaves. Her reply was: 41 I know r 


This powerful work is one of the earlier engravings by the Master ; 
produced before 1500, as all the critics agree. Needless to say, 
it is excessively rare. It bears the monogram that Durer adopted 
about 1407, and it is curious to note that he humbly identified 
himself with his subject—as Mr. W. R, Scott expressed it—by 
studying the head of the young man from himself. Here we 
see the Master already in command of his great powers. 
The fascinating view of a medieval farmyard, the greedy activity 
of the swine, and, above all, the superbly realised figure of the 
Prodigal seen in the very crisis of his degradation, make a 
composition that could only be the work of a very great artist 
It is the most vivid illustration we have ever seen of the situation 
described in Luke xv, 115—18. Having vainly tried to fill his 
belly with the husks that the swine did eat, the Prodigal came 
to himself ; and made his great decision to arise and go to his 
father, and throw himself on his mercy. He had arrived at 
that point of humiliation and despair and starvation when a man 
sees himself clearly for the utter fool be has been. The pity is 
that so many have to be brought right down to kneeling in the 
filth before the pig’s trough before they come to themselves. It is the 
juncture when the coward turns to suicide, and the man with some 


moral fibre still in his being resolves to change his way and make a 
fresh start. This profound parable— perhaps the most beautiful in 
the New Testament—concerns much more than waste of money only. 
In many ways The wine of life may be spilt upon the sand. Healt h 
can be squandered, brilliant abilities made futile, and golden oppor¬ 
tunities wasted. Everyone can think of prodigals he has known 
who have fooled away each of these things. The parable shows that 
sincere contrition and a capacity to profit by the stern lessons of 
life can save any man’s case from being past remedy, and over and 
over again it has proved so. The promise stands, and it is no 
illusion—” I will restore the years that the locust hath eaten.” 
But prevention is better than cure. Had the younger son thought 
a little less of his rights and a little more of his duties, he wo u It I 
never have found himself in the position above depicted. For in 
his Father’s home there was meat enough, and to spare. There was 
not the slightest reason why he should bring upon himself so much 
needless loss and suffering. It is a form of ignorance which is not 
confined to individuals, for there are groups of individuals and 
nations who seek alt envoi fart while ignoring their obligations to 
others. But in such cases one always finds the inevitable result is 
loss and suffering, as may be seen in Germany and Russia to-day, 
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how the plant grows; 1 follow the 
same law ; this progresses just as the 
plant puts out its tendrils and leaves* 
1 cover the surface as the plant would 
cover it if it were growing here.” 
Luminous answer! Did she not state 
the true method of all creation, of all 
progress, of all reform, of whatever 
successful reconstruction we may 
accomplish ? 

As we turn to the work of recon¬ 
struction. the most immediately 
pressing problem presented for solu¬ 
tion is the world-wide industrial and 
economic unrest, the universal dis¬ 
satisfaction of humans in all walks 
of life with their portion of material 
spoils. Nowhere is man satisfied with 
Ins wage or his profits, and the 
demonstration is already clear that 
progressive increase of wages and 
profits tloes not look even in the 
direction of satisfaction. The more 
we have the more we want, 
and our insatiable appetite grows 
inordinate by that upon which it feeds. 
We have entered a vicious spiral of 
mounting wages, profits, and costs, 
swiftly soaring to impossible heights* 
Yet with destruction in the atmos¬ 
phere we create, with one accord we 
cry for more, and hasten on the 
destructive process running swiftly 
to its logical conclusion of breakdown 
and catastrophic fall. How does our 
thought about the inwardness of 
things apply to this immediately 
pressing condition ? 

Everywhere is talk of “ systems,” 
of “ organisations” old and new, of 
“ constitutions,” of “ forms ” of 
society—in short, of everything that 
is outward and objective. We are 
told in many tongues that the old 
“ social order ” must be overturned 
in favour of a speculative order which 
will speedily create a new earth 
or a new Heaven, possibly both. 
“ Socialism ” is widely hailed as the 
discovery of a form of society which 
will speedily lift men above 
want, need, greed, and cupidity. 
“ Communism ” will save us all. 
“ Bolshevism ” and " Anarchy,” 
labelled Salvation, pilot the way to 
the pit with assurances that they 
lead to the extinction of all human ills. 
Of a truth they do. To contemplative 
minds, the downfall of past civilisa¬ 
tions—Babylonia, Chaldea, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome—forms 
suggestive background for the picture 
of matter-blinded humanity in the 
forefront The peril of the world 
presses, as It has pressed before. 
Our problems must be solved lest 
they overwhelm us. What is 
the remedy ? Where shall we 
turn ? 

Continuation of exclusive atten¬ 
tion to outward things, to forms and 
systems and organisations, spells 
destruction to present-day civilisation. 
Rushing madly for material things, 
we go over the precipice of materialism 
into the abyss of barbarism. If we 
would check this disastrous advance, 
we must needs turn in to the caverns 
of consciousness from whence these 
wild desires come forth, accomplish 
there our own regeneration, and there 
begin our reconstructive work for the 
world. If the wild outrushing is to 
be checked, it must be at its starting 
place in the inner realms, the places 
of covetous thinking and envious 
feeling. 

Man is not satisfied with his 
wages, his profits, or his holdings. 
His discontent is deep and growing. 
One cannot perceive that any amount 


of multiplication will lead to satisfac¬ 
tion. What is back of this in the 
inner realms ? What is it with which 
we have to deal ? Small wonder that 
dissatisfaction appears on the surface 
when we consider the inwardness of 
a man. There are no possible wages, 
profits, or holdings of material things 
that can compensate a spiritual being 
or satisfy immortal man. By no 
possibility can the unfolding life 
within be permanently satisfied with 
any material wage. Not until he 
learns that for the work he does, 
whatever it may be, his wage is more 
than the money he draws, that for 
every day of labour expended there 
is compensation not to be measured 
by pay rolls or dividends—not until 


then can the awakening spirit of man 
begin to be satisfied. And not until 
he learns that the material wage is 
the lesser, the secondary, the thing 
of small and transient value—a 
reward which lie can hold not for 
long, and spend only for a short-lived 
and limited satisfaction—not until 
then can he be fully satisfied. Only as 
we learn that the material wage is a 
device whereby our interest in work 
is maintained while we develop the 
insight which eventually enables us 
to perceive the real reward, can we 
understand the matter of satisfaction 
with w^ges. We must first see the 
inner meaning of the great world 
workshop as a place where the real 
wages are paid in priceless experience 
continuously translating itself into 


lasting riches of thought, feeling, 
and spiritual perception. Kipling, 
with fine understanding, makes his 
Explorer exclaim : 

“ Have I named one single river ? Have I 
claimed one single acre ? 

Have I kepi one single nugget—(barring 
samples) ? No, not I ' 

Because my price was paid me ten times 
over by my Maker. 

But you wouldn't understand it. You 
go up and occupy. - ' 

To say that these profound truths 
are too deep for common acceptance, 
that we cannot hope to present them 
successfully to masses of people, is 
simply to say that the school 
curriculum cannot be all presented 
at once to the primary class. They 
are fundamental, they go to the root 


of our trouble, they indicate the way 
we must go if we would bring about 
any real and lasting industrial tran¬ 
quility. We must simplify as best 
we may our presentation of these 
essential truths, and promote such 
understanding as alone can check the 
wild and widely-prevalent desire to 
“go up and occupy.” The tierce fight 
for material possessions is, at the 
back, the urge of a spiritual entity 
keenly intent upon finding satisfaction 
but mistakenly seeking it where 
satisfaction for it can never be found. 
We must meet this awakening spirit 
with sympathetic help to knowledge 
and comprehension, promote realisa¬ 
tion of the truth that a man may 
possess unlimited material wealth and 
yet be the miserable victim or >uch 


heart-breaking poverty as leaves life 
bare and barren and burdensome ; 
that lasting satisfaction is not, 
and can never be, in any material 
thing or aggregation of material 
things. 

Teach the deep truths of life I 
Nothing else will answer. No tinkering 
of the outward machinery will meet 
the present crisis in human develop¬ 
ment. If this civilisation is to endure 
instead of following preceding civili¬ 
sations into the general discord, we 
must have from this time forward 
leaders who know the deep truths 
of life, the inner facts of man's 
nature; leaders who will give 
right direction to struggling, matter- 
blinded humanity, while faithfully 
and unselfishly endeavouring to 
impart to their followers their own 
best understanding. Men taught to 
believe that they are worms of the 
dust will grovel and crawl until 
developing strength releases the ape 
and the tiger of animal human nature, 
when they will proceed to destroy 
and devour. Men helped to realise 
that they are essentially divine in 
their inmost nature, literally and of 
a truth offspring of the great Creative 
Intelligence, destined to high emprise, 
will pass in safety this danger line of 
development, rise out of their immer¬ 
sion in material mire, and turn with 
relief from the sorry, grovelling 
inhuman struggle for the delusive 
objects of materiality. We must 
listen to Nature’s message, we must 
follow the natural method. We 
must go in —into the slums, into the 
battered tenements to the wretched 
tenant of day, and still inward to the 
divine spark that domiciles in clay, 
and there begin our ministry of mercy 
if we would obliterate the slum. 
If we would lessen the struggle of 
greed and self-seeking in the mass, 
we must go inward again, into the 
individual consciousness, and deal 
with that poverty of spirit which 
clutches frantically at material things 
under the delusion that in sheer 
multiplicity thereof It will find 
satisfaction. To lessen man’s in¬ 
humanity to man his focussed atten¬ 
tion must be diverted from the 
separative objects of the world 
without to the unity of the inner 
realm where human spirits are as 
focal points in the universal con¬ 
sciousness, lesser units of a larger 
whole. Not with externals but with 
internals must the work of reconstruc¬ 
tion begin, then if must grow as the 
flower grows, run as the vine runs* 
progress as the higher evolution ever 
progresses, from the stirring of the 
spirit within to eventuation in outer 
material forms. 

The process begins with each 
individual self, and the reformer must 
first be reformed.* The man who 
stands within our own individual 
form must receive first attention. 
When each for himself and his own 
ruling desires and ambitions can 
truly say, 

" O, the outward hath gone !—hut 
in glory and power, 

The Spirit survive! h the things 
of an hour: 

U nchanged, unde cay ing, it s 

Pentecost flame 
On the heart's secret altar is 
burning the same/'— 
then shall we have corrected our own 
fundamental error and have become 
an available instrument for the use 
of that high Evolutionary Intelligence 
which works through every fitting 
form of matter. Webb Shepard. 



WEBB SHEPARD 

The writer of the accompanying Article. The excellent contribution on this and the 
three preceding pages reached us from far away-—Everett, Washington ; ami with it 
a letter from the Author to say that he did not want any honorarium ; " My price 
was paid me ten times over by my Maker, in the process of doing the work," was his 
comment. We are not’ sure that our magazines coukl be successfully run on the 
economic principle thus suggested, but we much appreciate the article itself, and the 
admirable spirit which Mr, Webb Shepard evident!)' puts into his work. 
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Thought Forms 


A S time goes on and knowledge 
increases, the attitude of 
science towards the invisible 
world is being gradually modified. 
It not only studies the various actions 
and reactions of physical substances, 
but finds itself compelled to postulate 
hypotheses as to the nature of 
matter and the forces which lie 
beyond its instruments. Ether is 
now comfortably settled in the minds 
of scientists, and has become almost 
more than an hypothesis. So gradually 
science is bridging the gulf which 
exists between the visible and the 
invisible, to the accompaniment 
of much controversy and dogmatic 
assertion. 

Now, there are many people in 
the world who claim to have the 
power of seeing and contacting worlds 
of finer matter than the physical 
which are invisible to ordinary sight. 
Much scientific investigation has been 
made to prove the truth of these 
statements, and a vast amount.of 
evidence has been collected to show 
that in very many cases the claims 
made can be substantiated. It is 
beyond the scope of this article to 
attempt to give these various proofs 
of the reality of clairvoyant pow f er, as 
it is called. I am going to take it 
for granted, and proceed to give an 
outline of some of the knowledge 
which clairvoyant investigators have 
given us of these invisible worlds. 
Those who desire to know more of 
this subject would do well to study 
the book on Thought Forms , by Mrs. 
A. Besant and Mr. C W. Leadbeater, 
from whose book the illustrations 
given have, by kind permission of the 
authors, been taken. 

Most people are perfectly used to 
the expression that thoughts are 
things, and many of us are convinced 
of the truth of this statement; yet 
very few have a clear conception of 
what kind of a thing a thought 
form is. 

One of the chief difficulties in the 
way of this understanding lies In the 
fact that our idea of space is limited 
to three dimensions, and we have 
no conception of anything beyond. 
When we try to put anything in 
diagram form, we limit ourselves to 
two dimensions. Due to this, we 
find in a picture which has two 
dimensions that nothing is drawn 
as it really is, but parallel lines are 
made to approach and so on, in order 
to give us an impression of three 
dimensions. 

It is possible to give us this 
impression only because similar 
objects are already familiar, and 
when we look at the picture we 
accept the suggestion which it gives 
us. Here, then, is the great difficulty 
in attempting to illustrate thought 
forms. Not only are we confined to 
a two-dimensional diagram, but the 
majority of us have no conception of 
the finer world to which thought 
forms belong, and so the illustration 
conveys to us nothing of the 
splendour, the wonderful, living, 
vibrating colour of the original. 

Before we can understand the 
nature of thought forms we must 
have some conception of the make-up 
of man, and realise that he is not 
only the physical body with which 
we are all so familiar. 

Man the Thinker is clothed in a 


body composed of the subtle matter 
of the mental plane. This body i$ 
more or less refined and organised 
according to the development of the 
individual. It is an object of great 
beauty, and is composed of vibrating, 
iridescent light, which, in the later 
stages of intellectual development, 
shows forth in radiating, wonderful 
colours. 

Just as every action on the 
physical plane sets up vibrations in 
physical matter, so every thought 
sets up vibrations in the mental body, 
for thought is the action of the 
mental plane. The mental body, 
under the action of this vibration, 
throws oil a vibrating portion of 
itself shaped by the nature of the 
thought This is a thought form 


purely and simply. 

When, however, a man's energy 
flows outwards to an object of desire, 
or is occupied in emotional activities, 
the energy works in matter which is 
less subtle than that of the mental 
plane, namely, astral or emotional 
plane matter. What is called man’s 
desire body is formed of this matter, 
and this forms the most prominent 
part of the undeveloped man. Like 
the mental, it is composed of vibrating 
colours—colours which, though less 


radiant than those of the mental 
plane, are, nevertheless, exceedingly 
beautiful Since most thoughts have 
in them some elements of desire, it 
is this latter class of thought forms, 
clothed in matter of the desire plane, 
which are most common; and it is 
with them that this paper will 
chiefly deal. 

Now, every definite thought 
produces two effects on the mental 
plane 

(1) A radiating vibration. 

(2) A floating form. 

The radiating vibration becomes 
less and less powerful in proportion 
to the distance from its source, just 
as the ripples in a lake caused by 
dropping a stone in the water get 
less and less as they get further and 
further away from the centre. If it 
impinges upon another mental body 
it tends to set up a similar vibration 
in that body, and so produces a 


similar thought in the mind of the 
person to whom that body belongs; 
but this thought is only of a similar 
character, it has not necessarily the 
same subject. For example, if a 
Christian is sitting rapt in devotion 
to the Christ, he sets up waves of 
devotion in the mental plane around 
him. These impinging upon the 
mental body of a Mohammedan 
would not stimulate in him devotion 
to the Christ, but devotion to Allah. 
So, too, with any other thought— 


the radiating vibrations which they 
create convey to others the character 
of the thought, not the subject. 

Let us now turn to the form which 
is created. Ail students of the hidden 
side of things are acquainted with the 
idea of elemental essence—that st range 
half intelligent life which surrounds 
us in all directions, vivifying the 
astral and mental planes. This ele¬ 
mental essence responds very rapidly 
to human thought, and any impulse 
sent out from the mental or astral 
bodies of man immediately clothes 
itself in this matter. So we have an 
entity created, the soul of which is 
the thought force, and the body 
consists of this vitalised matter. 
This thought form—or elemental, as 
it is sometimes called—may be of 
many colours and shapes, according 
to the thought which gave it birth; 
and the study of these is extremely 
interesting. 

if this form be impersonal, and 
not directed towards any one, it 
remains hovering around its source, 
constantly sending out vibrations 
similar to those which produced it; 
and if it does not come In contact 
with any other mental body, it 
gradually exhausts its store of energy 
and falls to pieces. !f, on the other 
hand, it succeeds in arousing sym¬ 
pathetic vibrations in any mental 
body an attraction is set up and the 
thought form is usually absorbed into 
the body. So we see that the effect 
of the form is not so far-reaching as 
the radiating vibration set up by 
thought, but it is much more definite 
in action. It produces in the body 
which absorbs it not merely a thought 
of similar character, but actually the 
same thought. The radiation may 
affect thousands and yet not produce 
in one the same thought as the 
original. The thought form can 
affect only a few, yet in those few 
cases it will produce exactly the 
original idea. 

That vibrations can and do 
produce definite forms is well known 
to every student of sound. ChladnPs 
sound plate, where a brass plate is 
covered with fine sand and then 
bowed on one edge, produces figures 
which are familiar to most. Of great 
interest, too, are the Eidophone 
figures formed by the human voice; 
but of even greater interest are the 
figures produced by the instrument 
called the a Harmonograph.” In this 
instrument, two or more pendulums 
are made to swing in various direc- 
tions, and the combined effect is 
recorded on paper by means of pen or 
pencil With this instrument the actual 
forming of the figures by the 
vibrations can be watched, and the 
results are of great beauty and 
interest * * Of especial interest to the 
student of thought forms is the 
almost exact similarity which exists 
between figures formed by the 
Harmonograph and those formed by 
certain thoughts on the mental plane* 

Three general principles underlie 
the production of thought forms. 
They are:— 

(1) The Quality of the thought 
determines the colour. 

(2) The Nature of the thought 
determines the form. 

(3) The Definiteness .of the 
thought determines the clearness of 
outline. 

* Mr. A. William s book '♦ How it is made tp 
L gives an interesting and simple account of 

* the Harmonograph and many figures 
formed by it. 



Fig. 2. 

These are two figures of thought forms given off by two different people arising out 
of the same incident {see fourth column, next page). 
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To understand thought forms we 
must understand the meanings of the 
colours, and the following is a brief 
summary of them. 

Black indicates hatred and malice. 
Red of all shades, from brick-red to 
scarlet, shows anger: here we notice 
that the various shades of the colour 
are shown according to the type of 
anger; brutal anger is shown by 
flashes of lurid red from dark brown 
colours, while the anger of “ noble 
indignation " is a vivid scarlet not 
at all unbeautiful, though it gives 
one an unpleasant thrill. Clear brown 
denotes avarice, while dull grey-brown 
shows selfishness. Deep Heavy grey 
denotes depression, and livid pale grey 
shows fear: here we see one of the 
correspondences between the astral 
and physical planes ; we often speak 
of a person being grey or livid with 
fright, and this is really the colour 
which permeates their astral bodies 
when they are frightened, Grey- 
green denotes deceit; and brownish 
green, usually flecked with scarlet, 
jealousy. Green is always the colour 
of adaptability: in the undeveloped 
man this expresses itself as deceit; 
at a later stage it becomes a desire 
to be ail things to all men, even if 
only for popularity ; and finally, in 
the developed man, we have a 
wonderful luminous green denoting 
the highest sympathy. Affection 
shows itself in all shades of crimson 
and rose : when discoloured by brown 
and grey we find the affection is of 
a selfish grasping nature; but pure 
pale rose denotes the highest un¬ 
selfish love. 

Orange is the sign of ambition. 
Yellow in its various shades denote 
some sort of intellectual gratifica¬ 
tion : in its lowest form we have 
the dull ochre of selfish intellect, and 
in its highest the pale luminous 
primrose of intellectual power used 
for the most unselfish ends. Blue 
always shows religious feeling : tinged 
with brown it indicates selfish devo¬ 
tion ; with grey we have the fear 
element in devotion as expressed in 
fetish worship; and so through the 
various hues until we have the pale 
azure of self-renunciation. A mixture 
of affection and devotion is manifested 
by a tint of violet, and this colour 
always indicates the power of 
responding to a noble ideal. 

A consideration we must not forget 
in dealing with thought forms is the 
type of matter of which the form 
consists. If the thought be a purely 
intellectual one, as in an endeavour 
to solve a mathematical problem, the 
form will be composed of mental 
matter only. If the thought be of a 
spiritual nature, full of unselfish 
feeling and love, it will rise upwards 
from the mental plane, and the form 
will be irridated by the splendour of 
the spiritual or Christ plane. Such a 
form has an immense power, and will 
produce a definite effect upon any 
with whom it comes in contact, 
quickening in them the power of 
response to that higher plane. If, on 
the other hand, the thought be one of 
self or personal desire, it draws round 
itself a coating of astral matter, and 
this is capable of acting upon the 
astral bodies or others, as well as 
their mental bodies, and of stirring 
up in them feelings similar to those 
which produced the form. 

There are three classes of thought 
form 

(I) Those which take the image 
of the thinker. If we think of ourself 


as somewhere else, then we produce 
a mental form of ourself in that 
place, and this form can often be 
seen by clairvoyants. 

(2) Those which take the image 
of some material object. If we think 
of some person or place, we create 


an image of that person or place in 
the mental matter around us. An 
artist creates his picture on the mental 
plane before he begins to put it on 
canvas, and this mental picture is the 
real picture, and that which we see 
on the canvas is an attempt to project 
the mind picture into physical matter. 
The novelist, too, builds images of 
his characters in mental matter, and 


by the exercise of his will moves 
these puppets about so that the whole 
plot of the story is literally acted out 
before him. It is hard for us, with 
our present ideas, to understand that 
these mental images really exist, and 
can be seen by the clairvoyant, and 


may even be rearranged by someone 
other than their creator. Sometimes 
a * f dead ” novelist, watching from the 
finer worlds the plan of his fellow 
worker, may move the images so 
that an entirely different plot from 
that originally intended by the 
author is worked out; and in this 
way the “ living w may be helped by 
ihe “ dead.” 


(3) Those which take an image 
of its own, expressing its inherent 
qualities in the matter which it 
draws around it. These forms are 
almost always astral, as very few 
thoughts are entirely free from desire ; 
and it is with these that 1 want now 
to deal. To give examples of the 
first two classes of thought forms 
would merely be to show pictures of 
people and scenery, and so would 
serve no useful purpose. 

The diagrams shown here are not 
mere imaginings of what should fake 
place, but are actual examples seen 
by clairvoyants and reproduced as 
carefully and accurately as possible. 
In looking at them we must remember 
what! said earlier on—these forms are 
composed of living vibrating colour: 
colours which far transcend all those 
of the physical plane ; so our 
imaginations must help us to under¬ 
stand something of the original from 
the representation of it we have 
before us. 

The two forms shown in Figures 
(1) and (2) are instructive, as they 
show what different forms the same 
feelings in two different individuals 
may produce. They were both 
observed at a street accident, a case 
in which a man was knocked down 
and slightly injured by a passing 
vehicle. Both persons who generated 
these forms were animated by an 
affectionate interest in the person 
injured, and a deep sympathy for 
his pain, and we notice that the 
colours in both are identical, though 
the outlines are very dissimilar. 
The one over whom the vague cloud 
floats is thinking “ Poor fellow; how 
sad,” while the other is already 
rushing forward to help. The one is 
a dreamer of acute sensibilities, while 
the other is a man of action. 

In Figure } we have the effect of 
an attempt to gain an intellectual 
conception of Cosmic Order. The 
thinker uses the well-known symbol 
of the double triangle when attempting 
to realise the action of spirit upon 
matter. Here we have the upward 
pointing triangle typifying the triple 
aspect of the Logos, and the down¬ 
ward pointing triangle signifying 
matter, with its three inherent 
qualities. It will be noted that in 
this figure there is no colour but 
yellow, denoting that the endeavour 
is purely an intellectual one ; and its 
definiteness shows that the thinker 
has attained some measure of success. 

In Figure 4 we have a thought of 
the Logos as manifested in man, 
combined with the devotional aspira 
tion that He may thus be manifest 
through the thinker, it is this 
devotion which gives the blue tint to 
the five-pointed star, which has been 
the age long symbol of the Logos 
manifested in man. The yellow rays 
which shine out amid the cloud of 
glory indicate that not only was 
there a reverential understanding of 
the glory of the Logos, but that 
coupled with it there was an intellec¬ 
tual effort in addition to the devotion. 

Figure 5 (see page 65) is a revol 
ving cloud of pure affection. The person 
from whom it came, was at peace with 
the world, thinking dreamily of some 
friend. The vagueness of the form 
shows there was nothing keen or 
strong about the thought, but it is a 
perfectly unselfish thought of affection 
towards the friend. Such a thought 
could not produce any definite results. 

It is rather like the appearance which 

(Continued on page 65 ) 



Fig 3. (Fof explanation see last column on flits page.) 



Fig 4. {See last column on this page.) 
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Great Britain and India 


D ESPITE the pressing nature 
of the problems that 
face the Englishman to-day— 
problems economic, social, religious, 
political—he must yet turn his atten¬ 
tion for awhile to the problem of his 
relations with India; for on the 
successful solution of this depends, 
to an extent none may foresee, his 
future position among the nations of 
the world. Before him lies a splendid 
opportunity, and he must grasp 
it ere it slips away into the past 
On the connection between India and 
Britain turns the destiny of Asia : 
on one side of the Indian Empire lie 
Japan and China, on the other Persia 
and Mesopotamia ; the Dominions of 
Australia and New Zealand, with 
large and fertile territories and small 
British populations, depend on this 
connection for their safety, freedom, 
and future evolution, British Labour, 
if this connection breaks, will find 
its hard-won position menaced by 
an unlimited supply of cheap Asian 
labour which can be turned against it. 


English capital will find itself 
challenged in the world’s markets by 
Japan and China, Japan having 
already largely captured the markets 
hitherto supplied by Germany. 

One of the highest Indian Gover¬ 
nment officials, speaking before the 
Joint Committee sitting on the Indian 
Reform Bill now before Parliament, 
stated that the conditions how exist¬ 
ing in India rendered that country 
unrecognisable to anyone who knew it 
thirty years ago, and difficult to under¬ 
stand by those who knew it only 
five years ago. The political con¬ 
sciousness of India was awake, and 
was rapidly developing. Those who 
know India well know that some 
years ago the masses, from long 
tradition, were indifferent to large 
political questions and to the Central 
Government, and concerned them¬ 
selves only with their own immediate 
affairs and the officials with whom 
they were in contact; the educated 
classes alone valued highly the British 
connection, and regarded Britain 


as the standard-bearer of liberty. 
It was they who responded so eagerly 
to Britain’s cry for help in iOH, and 
who readily believed her declaration 
that she was out to fight for the 
liberty of nations against autocracy 
and militarism. The masses only 
began to take interest in the War 
when the Government recruiting 
officers went into the villages using, 
in too many cases, and especially in 
ihe Panjab, press-gang methods of 
force and intimidation. This aroused 
them into questioning what was going 
on outside. They were told that the 
British Raj (Government) was fighting 
for liberty, and the idea of the value 
of liberty spread. Moreover, the 
Government spread reports of German 
tyranny and atrocities, and of 
Britain’s struggles for liberty, and 
British statesmens denouncements of 
tyranny, and so the awakening went 
on. f ile successful resistance of the 
payment of revenue by a district in 
Bombay in which the crops had 
failed, the vigorous propaganda of 
Home Rule in the villages by 
vernacular speeches, the grief and 
distress caused by the internment of 
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thousands of young men who went 
up to colleges from Ihe villages, 
arrested without charge made, and 
lost to their parents, who often did 
not know whither they were carried, 
completed the political education of 
the Indian villagers. Vernacular 
newspapers circulate largely ; Ihe old 
habit of gathering in the evening to 
listen to religious stories continues, 
but Ihe newspaper takes the place of 
the Scripture, and Lord Carmichael 
fold the Joint Commission how he used 
to wander about on foot, incognito, 
and see crowds listening to a news¬ 
paper reader. The Government lias 
no longer to deal with a small 
minority of intelligences, hut with a 
huge population, restless and eager for 
change, ready to be swayed by 
political oratory in their mother- 
tongue. Their old dull submission to 
scanty food and recurring famines is 
gone; labourers in town factories 
return to their native villages, and 
tell of higher wages won by strikes; 
instead of accepting chronic semi- 
starvation as their appointed lot, they 
resent it, for they no longer see in it 
the will of God, but the selfishness 
of man. Hope has entered into their 
hearts, and Hope has a transforming 
power. 

The popular view, that India was 
a continual prey to foreign invasions 
and domestic discoid, and was given 
peace, order, and prosperity by the 
British is one which betrays a wondrous 
ignorance of Indian history, and a 
bland disregard of facts. No English¬ 
man has yet faced the question : 
Why has India, admittedly the 
richest country in the world in the 
eighteenth century—the droppings of 
whose soil fed distant nations, accord¬ 
ing to an English historian, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century— 
become the poorest civilised country ? 
Why lias one of the most literate of 
countries become one of the most 
illiterate ? Why was the decrease of 
Indian commerce and Indian manu¬ 
factures synchronous with the great 
increase of English manufactures and 
commerce ? Indians ask these ques¬ 
tions, answer them, and demand 
Home Rule. Will Englishmen ask 
them, and face the answer in history ? 

As regards Indian wealth and 
commerce, we find her trading with 
Babylon in 3000 B.C, Senuranus of 
Nineveh invaded her, and was driven 
back in 2034 B.c. Egyptian mummies 
in tombs of 2000 B,(. were wrapped in 
line Indian muslin, which India was 
si ill manufacturing in the eighteenth 
century a,d. During these millennia 
she w^as often invaded, but remained 
wealthy and prosperous, and one great 
kingdom in South India, the Pandyan, 
lasted from 2000 b.c. to 173 * a.d— 
3,731 years, fan any European 
kingdom JSow such stability ? 
Another, the Chola* lasted for over 
sixteen centuries, and so on. The 
testimony of Megasthenes in the 
fourth century B.c, is summed up by 
Sir William Hunter, and witnesses 
10 her order 

'■ The Greek ambassador observed with 
admiration the absence <4 slavery in 
India, the chastity of ihe women, and the 
courage of the men. In valour they 
excelled all other Asiatics ; they required 
no locks to their doors ; above all, no 
Indian was ever known to tell a lie. 
Sober and industrious, good farmers and 
skilful artisans, they scarcely ever had 
recourse to a law-suit, and lived peaceably 
under their native chiefs." 

Nine centuries later a Chinese 
traveller, Fa-Hien, speaks of the 
wealth, prosperity, virtue, and happi¬ 
ness of the people, and their treat 
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liberty; he speaks of the safety of 
the roads, and notes that during his 
six years in India he was not once 
attacked by robbers, in the seven¬ 
teenth centuryj the great skill of the 
artisans is still noted, and their 
wonderful productions, and as late 
as 181% Sir Thomas Munro, giving 
evidence before Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, spoke of their 
“ good system of agriculture, un¬ 
rivalled manufacturing skill, a 
capacity to produce whatever can 
contribute to convenience or luxury, 
schools established in every village/ 1 
It will be seen that the India which 
demands Home Rule to-day is not a 
new nation emerging from barbarism, 
but an ancient and highly civilised 
people, reminiscent of their past, 
proud of their past glories, and both 
eager and resolute to build a future 
worthy of that past; and, as a free 
nation and partner in the British 
Commonwealth, to take her share in 
moulding the destinies of mankind. 
There are two deadly cancers in 


the Indian Empire; one is the 
appalling poverty of the masses of 
her population, the other her equally 
appalling illiteracy. Both of these 
we lay at the feet of the British 
administration. 

What are the causes of the 
poverty ? (1) The heavy tribute 

levied by tire British Government cm 
the people, popularly called " the 
drain/' (2) The heavy and increasing 
land-tax, trending, as Mr. Gokhale 
pointed out, on the subsistence of the 
labourer. (3) The destruction of the 
industries, the manufactures, of India, 
and the throwing of the huge 
industrial population on the land, 
(4) The destruction of the village 
system of administration. There are 
others, but these may suffice, 

(I) H is the fashion now to speak 
of “ the drain ” as “ an exploded 
theory/' if the theory be exploded, 
the fact remains. Lord Salisbury 
called it by the uglier name of 
“ bleeding ” and advised that "as 
India must be bled, the lancet should 
be directed to the parts where the 
blood is congested, or at least 


sufficient, not to those which are 
already feeble for the want of it/* 
Sir George Wingate remarked that 
if Taxes spent in the country in which 
they are raised are totally different 
in their efTect from taxes raised in 
one country and spent in another. . . 
Such is the nature of the tribute we 
have so long exacted from India/' 
Sir George Campbell put the amount 
at £16,000,000 sterling public re¬ 
mittances and £16,000,000 private 
remittances, and the balance of trade. 
In 1908. the Secretary of State 
drew r 2$i millions, of which “ Home 
Charges ” were 18J millions. Part of 
the tribute goes as interest on British 
capital invested in railways, etc.; on 
this the Indian remarks that the 
railways were built more for strategic 
than for national purposes; that his 
people are subjected to many dis¬ 
advantages and racial inconveniences 
on the railways; that he wants 
feeder railways under the control nf 
district boards to open up facilities 
in country districts; and. to take 


one case, nearly live lakhs of rupees 
have been raised in a part of Southern 
India for such railways, but the 
money, raised by a cess, is lying idle, 
because of the competition of an 
English company which puts pressure 
on to secure the construction and 
management. 

(2) The land revenue, already 
crushing, is periodically raised, 
despite the futile protests of Indian 
members of the Legislatures. Under 
Hindu rulers the law gave to the 
sovereign from one-twelfth to one- 
sixth of the gross produce; Akbar 
claimed one-third, hut Mr. Romesh 
Diitt puts his actual collections at 
from one tenth to one-sixth. Sir Lewis 
Mallet put the land revenue of 
Madras at 30 per cent., one half, and 
Lord Salisbury says: “We cannot 
afford to limit all land payments to 
50 per cent, of the gross produce/' 
Northern India is less heavily taxed, 
the landlords and the Government 
between them taking about to per 
cent* Another evil of the British 
system is that the tax is levied on 
the land area, so that land cannot be 


left fallow for renovation as in 
former days, but deteriorates under 
incessant cultivation. The peasants' 
budgets, collected bv the United Pro¬ 
vinces Government, and laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, show 
startling annual deficits, made up by 
borrowing from the money-lender, 
giving rise to debts, amounting, 
according to Sir Dinsftaw Madia, to 
Rs,5,000,000,000 (£333,000,000 ster¬ 
ling. before the rise of the rupee in 
value). Sir Charles Elliot, a Settle¬ 
ment Officer, later a Leiutehant- 
Governor, said ; “I do not hesitate 
to say that half our agricultural 
population never know, from year's 
end to year's end what it is to 
have their hunger fully satisfied.” 
The agricultural population is 21 S t 
millions. The result of this chronic 
semi-starvation is nn average Hfe- 
period of 2CS years. In England the 
life-period is from 49 to 50 years ; in 
New Zealand 60 years 

(3) The East India Company and 
the Government of Great Britain 


were responsible for the destruction 
of Indian manufactures, aided therein 
by the introduction of the factory 
power-machinery in England. The 
Indian cotton industry was directly 
destroyed by heavy import duties nn 
Indian cotton goods, and finally by 
the exclusion of Indian printed 
calicoes, for the protection of nascent 
Lancashire cotton industries. Having 
thus obtained the English market by 
the forcible exclusion of Indian goods. 
Lancashire was converted to Free 
Trade, and the Government imposed 
an excise duty on the cottons 
produced by Indian manufactures to 
balance the import duties on Lanca¬ 
shire cottons, (This was partially 
removed during the War, when 
Indian help was needed, but “re¬ 
vision ” was promised after the War, 
when that need was over.) Students 
will remember how the Irish woollen 
trade was similarly destroyed, with 
the similar result of throwing the 
people on the land, and the consequent 
poverty and famine. At the present 
time, English merchants are favoured 
as against Indian ; India is urged to 


produce raw materials for export 
instead of for use, and to take in 
exchange articles manufactured in 
Europe out of her own products ; 
>he is not allowed to profit by her 
own monopolies, and she sees herself 
undersold in her own markets by 
Japanese goods, made by cheap 
labour and encouraged by the 
Japanese Government ; hence, the 
insistent cry for fiscal autonomy. 
Every difficulty is put in the way of 
Indian enterprise, as lately in ship¬ 
building, and then Indians are blamed 
for lack of initiative. 

(4) The village system of ad¬ 
ministration by councils elected by 
the house-holders, by village officials 
and servants responsible to the 
community, that had lasted for 
millennia, was swept away in 1816 
by the East India Company, who 
turned communal holdings into 
peasant proprietorships, appointed 
officials and servants instead of 
leaving them to be elected by the 
villagers, thus making them village 
tyrants instead of village servants, 
took possession of common lands and 
temple revenues, ruined the schools 
which gave free education to the 
children, and caused the factions 
which are now one of the evil factors 
in village life. If Englishmen will 
study the history and the destruction 
of village administration, they will 
understand one of the causes of 
Indian poverty. Only with the return 
to the old village democratic govern¬ 
ment will prosperity and fullness of 
life return to the Indian peasant. 

As regards education, the one cry 
u! the educated classes has been for 
free and compulsory primary educa¬ 
tion, and for technical education, in 
addition to the literary which has 
made Indians clerks and professional 
men instead of first-rate craftsmen 
and artisans. The arts and crafts ol 
India have been perishing for lack 
of the necessary training. English 
methods have made India illiterate, 
and that illiteracy is made the excuse 
for denying her freedom. The Indian 
States are setting an example in this 
matter: Raroda has brought nearly 
all its boys and nearly half its girls 
into the schools. Gwalior, Mysore. 
Travancore, are far ahead of British 
India in education, and, consequently, 
in prosperity and enterprise. To 
starve the mind is even worse than 
to starve the body, and the crores 
spent freely on the army compared 
with the lakhs grudged to primary 
education stain British justice and 
British humanity. 

Lastly, the coercive legislation so 
freely used, the substitution of 
executive for judical action, the 
perpetual D.O.R.A.. without which 
Englishmen state that they cannot 
rule India, is the condemnation of 
their civil government as inefficient, 
as Mesopotamia and Afghanistan 
muddles stamp with inefficiency their 
military administration. 

If Britain and India are to remain 
together, large and generous reforms 
in the direction of responsible govern¬ 
ment are imperatively needed, and 
all men and women of goodwill 
should unite in strengthening the tie. 
so pregnant with good to the 
world, by co-operating with India 
in the realisation of the promises 
so often made by Great Britain, in 
seizing the opportunity now offered 
to both countries of lasting peace and 
mutual helpfulness. 

Annie Besant. 
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What is 

B EAUTY is the burden of art. 
And art, said Tolstoy, is the 
transmission oi feeling. Thus, 
through its power of awakening 
emotion, art leads to the love of 
the beautiful. 

But what is beauty ? What is its 
essence, the secret oi its power ? 
Why call we things beautiful ? 

We may approach this inquiry by 
means of an a prior/, and also by 
means of an it posteriori, argument. 

The a priori argument may he 
stated thus: Beauty being a force 
which stirs the emotions and creates 
desire, it modifies conduct and thus 
one's relationships, Comequently, 
it possesses moral significance. To 
affirm, therefore, as some do, that 
beauty is a purely subjective judg¬ 
ment whose object is to give pleasure, 
which is its sole criterion, is not only 
erroneous, but dangerous. 

For the very reason that it 
influences conduct, beauty must be 
in harmony with the moral order of 
the universe, and the instinct for 
beauty must be one with the instinct 
lor life. Otherwise, we should have 
Nature working at cross purposes, 
beauty pulling in one direction and 
morality in another. And this is 
absurd, for a thing cannot be beautiful 
and immoral at the same time. 
The moment that a thing is seen to 
be immoral, that moment it ceases 
to be beautiful. 

This brings me to the a posteriori 
argument, which consists of an 
examination of our common judg¬ 
ments of beauty to see if we can 
rind in them a universal or common 
element. And I think it will very 
soon be apparent that there is such 
an element, and that it is the moral 
factor. In other words, we shall 
find that beauty is rooted in utility. 
If, for example, we consider 
beauty in relation to the human 
form, we shall see at once that its 
standard is, and must be, health, 
strength, fitness. Greek statuary, for 
instance, which is universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the most beautiful in the 
world, consists of models of their 
great athletes and heroes and well- 
developed women. To the Greeks 
health and beauty were aspects of the 
same thing, and the mere suggestion 
that a weak and unhealthy body 
might be beautiful would have been 
comic to the Greek mind. 

And the Greek conception is 
implicit in all art, for who dare say 
that a human form unfitted to 
perform the normal functions of life 
were beautiful ? No one would dream 
of saying that a hunched back or a 
short leg or a green complexion was 
beautiful. It is the simple-living, 
hard-working maiden who sets the 
fashion in complexions, and the idk. 
luxury-loving dame who has resort to 
the rouge pot. To praise a yellow skin 
would be to recommend jaundice, and 
no one but a madman would do that. 

Now let us consider architecture. 
At once we are confronted with the 
laws of construction, in conformity 
with which all conceptions of beauty 
must be made. Were an architect 
to sketch a temple according to 
the whims of a roving fancy, with 
arches, buttresses, colonnades stuck 
in anywhere, who would have the 
impertinence to call it beautiful ? 
That colonnades and arches are 


Beauty? 

beautiful few will deny, but who 
would call them beautiful if they 
served no useful purpose ? Pillars 
which blocked the view and supported 
nothing would be monsters of ugliness. 
Roofs, galleries and arcades have to 
be supported somehow, and the 
pillar is one of the best means of 
doing this, on which account pillars 
and arches have become the objects 
uf profound admiration. The beautiful 
curves to he met with in Gothic 
cathedrals and Roman temples are not 
the fabrications of wayward imagina¬ 
tions, but lines of strength, for which 
reason they are accounted beautiful. 

lit regard to sound also, beaut Av¬ 
ilas its origin in utility. Among 
human voices we call those beautiful 
which express joy and gladness, give 


evidence of an optimistic tempera¬ 
ment and a cheerful disposition, and 
those not beautiful which lack ring 
and resonance, are harsh and rasping ; 
lor these qualities suggest a cramped, 
suspicious mind, a mean spirit, or a 
jealous temperament. And it is 
significant that most teachers of 
singing insist on the cultivation of 
a cheerful disposition as a primary 
condition of expressing joyous and 
inspiring music. The narrow-minded, 
til - tempered, cantankerous person 
simply cannot produce the round, 
open tones that are needed to 
interpret the best music. The object 
of music is to inspire and gladden ; 


but a surly temperament is a vice 
about the throat which hardens and 
deadens the tone. 

And the same is true of colour. 
It Iras long been observed that there 
is a very close connection between 
Temperament and colour—that colour 
acts on the mind in much the same 
way as sound. Certain colours, such 
as red or violet, have, if used too 
freely, a depressing effect upon the 
mind, which explains why we call 
things ugly wherein these colours are 
very prominent. Dress and decora¬ 
tion are beautiful when the colour 
effect is pleasing and stimulating. 

To the man who lives truly, there¬ 
fore, beauty is a daily necessity, like 
air and sleep. For to work is not 
> imply to earn a living, but to create 
useful and beautiful things, and 
the power to enjoy them. Beauty 
vitalises consciousness, renews the 
spirit, gives tone and meaning to life, 


and produces that buoyancy of mind 
which the effort to create naturally 
exhausts. Ideals and conceptions, 
no less than energy, need to be 
replenished. By means of beauty 
art inspires the soul and thus creates 
enthusiasm for fresh conflict ; for, 
like faith, beauty is the substance of 
thingshoped for. When the true work¬ 
man goes forth to his labour, he does 
so with the spirit of beauty permeating 
his soul. How. otherwise, could he 
work well, put beauty into things? 

Life is growth, a process of 
attaining life. In that process, work 
and art presuppose one another. 
The ideals which work is the attempt 


to realise have their origin in art. 
Art, by means of beauty, takes 
man back to the ideal, to the truth 
of things. So that by means of work 
and art man conies nearer and nearer 
to the perfect life, passing out of one 
unity into a larger unity, all the while 
broadening and enriching his experi¬ 
ence, deepening the well of his being. 

The reason beauty is so often 
thought to be a purely subjective 
judgment, wholly devoid of moral 
significance, is that it originates in 
sensibility, is an expression of the 
intuitive self. What is the har¬ 
mony of the feelings or intuitions 
but a sign of truth, a recognition 
that a certain experience is at one 
with all our ideals and aspirations ? 
As a fact, a judgment of the feelings 
with respect to beauty is as trust¬ 
worthy as a judgment of reason with 
respect to truth, since both are 
expressions of the harmony of 


the soul. Indeed, the domain 
of sensibility is wider than that 
of reason, the subconscious life 
extending infinitely beyond the con¬ 
scious. The intuitive self, deliberately 
appealed to, ought to give as true 
and trustworthy judgments on life 
as reason. It is possible for a judg¬ 
ment of reason to be perfectly 
logical and yet, on account of false 
first principles, to be untrue. 
Intuition is as integral as thought, 
and is, if honestly questioned, capable 
of guiding men to the Good. For the 
Good is the object of the whole 
self, intuitive as well as rational. 
Reason attains truth via logic, the 



From the elcliinf by Lopisgicb. afier Corot.] 

“ LA VANNE” (THE WATER SLUICE.) 

14 Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


[Copyright— -Goupi.1 & Co. 


livery scientific investigation is helped by clear and telling 
diagrams, and to elucidate Mr. Wedlocks essay we have called 
in the aid of one of the greatest creators of Beauty that 
ever lived. Here is Corot, the master oi light, at his best, 
He shows us a lovely composition of a meadow near a lake 
backed with a screen of trees, painted with the silkiness, 
the down-like delicacy of young foliage, the silver glow ol 
heart-quickening light that marks his inspired style. Without 
melodrama, without conscious intention of any kind, but 
simply by the mood of a great poet-artist, a piece of nature, 
expressionless in itself, has become an enchanted scene, wherein 
the figures (mushroom gatherers or the like^ suggest some 


romantic purpose, and the stone water-sluice seems like the 
deserted altar of a Sylvan gtxl. it lias been well said that 
landscape painting discloses, more than any other kind of 
painting, the soul ot the painter; the bent of his dreams, 
and the object of Uis longing. This picture may be called 
a portrait of Corot himself. Well, good teaJer, here is the test. 
Do you like it ? Does it warm and thrill you with its charm 
and fill your soul with joy and hope ? Does the great 
magician bewitch you with his spell, holding you a willing 
and fascinated prisoner ? Then yon know what beauty is. 
Unless one reacts to such a test, talking about beauty is 
as much waste of tune as describing music to the deal* 




14 hat is Beauiy P 
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harmony of ideas; the intuitive sell 
via beauty, the harmony of the 
feelings. In the former case trutli 
is seen, in the latter case it is Jell. 
Strictly speaking, therefore,Aesthetics 
are a part of Ethics, beauty being the 
truth of life at a stage further back 
than the rational, at the feeling stage 
rather than at the logic stage. 

Life is moral through and through, 
and nothing that a man does can, in 
the-last analysis, be called non-moral. 
Every act of a mail’s life a fleets his 


wellbeing, creates or destroys life. 
Thus, every work of art is a judgment 
on life, and is either true or false, in 
accordance with of opposed to the 
law of man’s development. Hence, in 
spite uf all that the Realists say, art 
is not, and never can be, a mere copy 
of external events ; it is always an 
interpretation of experience in terms 
of value. No matter how simple be 
the object or experience which art 
portrays, it will reveal the artist’s 
estimate of its value, what it means 


to him—nay, his entire philosophy 
of life. 

Quite recently ! had a clear proof 
of this. Two artist friends decided 
each to make a copy of a certain 
picture. When completed and the 
two copies were placed one after the 
other beside the original, they were 
pronounced to be good representa¬ 
tions, But when, later, the two 
copies were brought together, and 
apart from the original, we were all 
amazed at the contrast. The one 


was bright and cheerful, the other, 
dull and gloomy. After a time the 
painter of the dull picture remarked : 
“Well, 1 have known for some time 
that 1 was a pessimist, but 1 never 
realised until to-night to what extent 
I reflected my pessimism in my work. 
Now 1 know why my pictures don’t 
^ell; they don’t sell because 1 
see ' greyd ” 

Vet many people talk about 
Realistic art as if it were possible 
to depict the cold, bare facts of life 
without imparting to them any 
personal touch—without, that is, 
interpreting them. But it is not 
possible. And if it were, what would 
be the me of such art—art without 
soul ? The man who paints even 
fields and buildings without soul— 
his soul, that is to say—has no right 
to call himself an artist, for he has 
no message. The purpose of the 
artist should be to convey meaning, 
a sense of the ** value ” that he 
feels a thing to possess. The very 
fact of describing proves that one 
Has been attracted by something; 
and that something is what the 
artist consciously or unconsciously 
endeavours to portray. 

To describe by means of art is 
to give meaning to tilings, experience ; 
it is to paint life in the heart’s own 
colours, and thus to reveal one’s 
estimate of it. To describe an 
experience in attractive colours is to 
say that it is good, life-giving; but 
to describe thus a harmful experience 
is to lie, and thus to corrupt men. 

Art reflects life, it is true ; but 
not as water reflects the sky, for it 
interprets, throws out from the 
gallery of the imagination pictures 
of life pregnant with meaning: a 
meaning that the ordinary observer 
would not have seen. Thus, art is a 
beautiful teacher, the revealer of the 
soul of things. 

Such being the case, art ought 
always to be the product of thought. 
The true artist is the man who feels 
the deep harmonies of life surging 
within his soul, and is anxious that 
the world shall feel them too, shall 
grasp the truth his mind has seen. 
Arlists are the vanguard of the race 
in the search after the Infinite, in 
the conquest of the spiritual world, 
in the establishing of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. They catch the first 
glimmerings of every new dawn, 
every larger truth—tlie truth which 
raises men above the enmities 
and antagonisms which divide them 
asunder in the prison-world of matter 
and spent laws, and unites them in 
the harmony of a lovelier life. 

Thus, art is a wonderful instrument 
of salvation. By the path Beautiful 
it leads to the fuller truth wherein 
the contradictions, animosities, cross- 
purposes of the narrow life of blind, 
care-wom men are unified, and thus 
rolled away. 

Hence, the message and vision of 
art are the only true reform. And the 
reformer who does not experience 
within his soul or express in his 
labours the harmonies of the world 
in which he professes to believe can 
accomplish no lasting good. All true 
reformers are essentially poets; and it 
is poet-reformers we need to-day— 
neither mere dreamers nor mere 
destroyers, but men or vision, in 
whose lives and in whose thought the 
discords and enmities which divide 
men are reconciled. 

Wilfred Wellock, 


THE MINISTER AS THE FAITHFUL TRUSTEE, 


there are two qualifications necessary lor a faithful trustee 
character and mtelhgenee Speaking generally, ministers do not 
fail ill character. I hey are, tor the most part, a hard-working, 
conscientious class of men, poorly paid, and sincerely desirous of 
doing their duty as they know how. But sincerity is no substitute 
for intelligence, and a trust may he miserably misapplied through 
the lack of an enlightened understanding. It is in this respect 
that we believe ministers of ah churches come short. Their 
position is that of teachers and leaders of thought, but can it 
be truthfully said that they have fulfilled the office ? Have they 
not generally been found lagging behind progressive movements. 
ii not actively opposing them ? Is it not a commonplace oi 
criticism that ministers are out of touch with life—in other 
words, with reality ? How little do the discussions and judgments 
of Church Assemblies count for ? To the laity the questions 
that agitate the 1 Ecclesiastical World appear so trivial as to be 
scarcely intelligible. For light on the great problems of the 
soul—on the life that is, and is to come—they turn to other 
teachers—to philosophers, to poets, to students of science ; to 
all with deeper insight and larger outlook. The fault is inherent 
in the system which the ministers represent. The dead hand 
is upon them; they have become slaves to tradition. The 
Church has discouraged enquiry, and, instead of looking forward 
to new and higher revelation, it has taught men to believe that 


the final revelation of God to man closed with the Apocalypse. 
The right l<> discuss truth for one self is denied. Every one who 
chooses his religion is a heretic, or a sceptic. Now 4i heresy ” is 
simplv the Greek word for J| choosing,” and the noun ** Sceptic ” 
comes from a Greek verb meaning to ** consider, examine," 
These words arc really honourable, but the Church, by branding 
enquiry, has made them a reproach. When a faculty is not used : 
when our religion, or rule of life, is taken second-hand, and 
others do the thinking for us, there is only one law- atrophy 
of the mind, The penalty for not using our eyes is the 
loss oi the power to see. And " where no vision is, the people 
perish," It is required of a faithful minister that he should 
plainly inform his people of the latest results of Biblical 
Criticism ? it is necessary that the minister himself should 
know these results, of which, alas ! he is too often ignorant. 
But the wise teacher will remember that many of his hearers 
are simple-minded people, whose spiritual instincts have 
become attached to certain forms ol thought. Not roughly or 
harshly should these delicate supports to faith be disturbed. 
Let the truth be spoken, not only with knowledge, but 
also with tenderness and reverence. It is the Spirit that 
giveth life. What is needed most of all is that the minister 
himself should have practical knowledge of the things of 
the Spirit, for then he must needs impart it to his people. 



I ; rom th £ dr.winji bv R. Marsh Brown] 
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*tom the panting by Edward Stott, A.R.A.] FOLDING THE FLOCK# (Courtesy of P. C, John&on^ Esq* 


41 Be the day weary, or be it long. At length it ringetli to evensfrng. 1 * 

This is one of those exquisite piistorals by the poet-artist who was one of the finest and made his own. By the light of the moon a shepherd watches his flock enter the exact, the moment precisely right. It is a poem of evening, summing up the beauty of 
colourists f«f <>nr time, and shows a scene in that Sussex country that he loved so well shelter of the farm-yard. The subject is simple, the colour amazingly fine, the action the hour, and striking a lyrical note that sets ns musing on the_ blessing of calm and rest. 
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Wanted : 

A Spiritual Change. 


W HAT is required in our 
industrial life at present 
is a Spiritual Change.” 
These words are not mine—they are 
those of one of our ablest and most 
successful Captains of Industry, and 
they are True. Whether the present 
state of turmoil and unrest in 
industry is a healthy sign of dis¬ 
content, or not, we know it is shaking 
our hopevS of development. We want 
something. We are all tossing and 
turning, clamouring for this and that, 
with reason and without reason, when 
straight and clear comes the call for 
** Spiritual Change.” 


finest scheme of organisation in 
industry put up to us two thousand 
years ago; and ever since we have 
been doing our best to ignore and 
get away from it The way to true 
national development; the way to 
wealth, and happiness, w r as laid down 
then, but we have forgotten the 
command to <! Do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you,” 
and have reduced it to “ Do others or 
they will do you,” ft is this wrong 
attitude of mind which has brought 
about “ Industrial Unrest.” 

No really selfish aim has ever 
succeeded. As our bodies are made 


Brains, Capital, and Labour. These 
three vital atoms are at war, and 
so long as they are at war the 
social body will remain in a condition 
of disease. 

The arguments held—that our 
present state is the outcome of a 
struggle for existence, or a survival 
of the fittest—are merely the result 
of superficial thought, and really are 
not arguments at all. The familiar 
examples of the “ spider and the fly,” 
or the “sprat to catch a mackerel” 
do not prove that the natural atoms 
prey on one another, or that it is 
human nature to do so. On the 
contrary, they dearly show that, as 
we, too, develop, so do animal 
and vegetable life develop, and 
that consumption is merely an 
association of living forms in a 
process of natural evolution. 
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so on. There is no hot about it. 
If it is the solution—the real solution, 
and we know it is-—-why not head 
straight for it. Why try to invent 
some other way ? But we do. 
For example, we have organisations 
the objects of which are to reduce 
production. The doctrine is being 
preached in the Sunday Schools, in 
Art Classes, in Evening Classes, and 
in special educational establishments, 
set up in all the great centres all 
over the country, that u the filthiest 
job which a revolution imposes upon 
a revolutionary becomes sanctified, 
and made clean, by the purpose of 
the revolution; and, likewise, dis¬ 
tasteful and repulsive opinions are 
ennobled when they become duties of 
the revolution. Parliaments are of 
no use for purposes of administration, 
but may be made useful for the 



From the painting by David Cox.J THE SKIRTS OF THE FOREST. [Courtly of the City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 


David Cox has been called the sweetest singer of all landscape painters. His pictures 
are, after the pattern of his life, a singular blending of truth h modesty, courage, tender- 
ness, and depth of feeling. Everyone interested in English Art knows the story' of his 
modest genius, little enough appreciated in Ms lifetime. He took Nature as he found it, 
and depicted its varied freshness and beauty with spontaneous and unaffected mastery. 
Simplicity and fidelity are the keynotes of his art. What he had done he knew was 


right ; yet it troubled him to find that his drawings were deemed defective in drawing, or 
not gay enough in colour. He sold them by the score at a few shillings each, or exchanged 
them with a brother artist for a tube of colour worth sixpence ; with a colourman for 
canvases : with a frame-maker for mounting a drawing. This fine landscape forms 
one of the collection of his works which the City of Birmingham has acquired in honour 
of its distinguished citizen, and is a lovely harmony of autumnal browns and reds 


For some unknown reason a man 
who suggests spiritual change in 
connection with industry, is looked 
upon as a humbug or a fool. Why ? 
I never could understand. He is told 
that “ business is business ”—what¬ 
ever that may mean—and is met 
with the cry that 14 it is human nature 
we have to deal with,” when we know 
perfectly well it is not human nature, 
but the travesty we have made of it 
by custom or practice. 

Curiously enough, we had the 


up of atoms all working together 
under one mind, for the good of that 
body, so that simple law should be 
applied to mem limited companies, 
Nature, and empires; and, until it 
is applied, we shall never find our 
way out of our industrial difficulties, 
Man can only succeed by developing 
his powers to the full in association 
with others, and the sooner we realise 
this natural law the better. 

We have three things to consider 
in this association; They are— 


if we think—really think—of the 
matter, and probe our mind and heart 
to the bottom, we know that the 
present disordered state of the 
world is entirely due to the 
struggle for an existence in a 
world winch would be ruled by 
the common law of association. 
There is no man living to-day 
who can deny the fact that the golden 
rule is the solution. He will agree 
with you—“ But.” he will say, “ yes, 
if it could be done; but——” and 


purpose of agitation, and that 
wherever Capitalism secures a foot¬ 
hold, the ground must be loosened 
from under its feet. Tentacles must 
be extended throughout the whole 
ramifications of capital to act as 
lightning conductors in the cause of 
the Revolution.” 

We are told, “There is enough 
wealth produced now to guarantee 
to all a full, a noble, and well-lived 
life, but Capitalism is the barrier,” 
These are the sentiments which are 
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Wanted: A Spiritual Change 


being poured into the ears of 
our boys* who will be the men of 
to-morrow. 

Again, quite recently I addressed 
a meeting in a district where the men 
were on strike—one of the weapons 
of that War with Capital. And it was 
put to me by a man in the hall, that 
this state of things proved dearly 
the necessity for war with Capital. 
“ Here / 5 said he, '‘across this very 
road is a clear case of a capitalist 
with enormous wealth, with a large 
establishment built up by the efforts 
of Labour, and yet it is within that 
man’s power to deprive these men— 
those providers of his capital—of the 
bare means of living / 5 It was a great 
opportunity. 1 ascertained that the 
man was a furnaceman, and in argu¬ 
ment he admitted that his furnace 
cost many thousands of pounds, and 
that that furnace represented, in its 
way, the capital, or wealth, of the 
owner. 1 next preceded to ask him 
what it was worth standing idle, and 
he agreed it was worth nothing. 
It wouldn't even pay for pulling 
down ; and in the end he was bound 
to agree that, as it was not being 
used, it was of no capital value at all. 
The rest was easy—because it fol¬ 
lowed, logically, that capital was 
valueless, so long as it was not being 
used ; and that labour, by with- 
drawing labour, might bring the 
capitalist to immediate ruin, but, at 
the same time it would destroy itself. 
As in a three-legged stool, no leg is 
more necessary for support than the 
others, so brains, capital, and labour 
must move in one direction, and be 
in one mind as to the direction in 
which they are moving. They must 
all work for the common good, or 
they will fail. They must follow the 
natural law of association. 

These are two cases, where the 
partners in industry, the human 
element and property values, are at 
war; the organisation working up to 
direct action, with destruction the 
inevitable result. Destruction for all. 
A destruction brought about by 
simple neglect of the natural law, 

I see no other reason, twist it and 
turn it as 1 may; and 1 am forced, 
therefore, to the conclusion that 
there can be no other. 

If, therefore, we could—and 
we can—hold on to our wonderful 
advance in mechanical means, but 
go back to the piece of wisdom which 
was given to the world two thousand 
years ago, we should leap at once 
into the most wonderful industrial 
prosperity the world has ever dreamed 
of. But, because it is so simple a 
solution, it is called “ Utopian.” 

Now, let us examine again the old 
teaching. The first instruction was 
to seek the Kingdom of Heaven—in 
other words, to seek for the Common 
Good. We have abandoned the first 
ruling, and, instead, we have what 
is, broadly, a war between our two 
vital elements; and a third element 
constantly at hand to destroy any 
and all attempts at reconciliation. 

We know this war is in progress, 
we see it means disaster, and yet 
what has happened ? 

The golden rule—so simple that 
it covers all things : “ Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto 
you has become so distorted that 
to-day it takes hundreds of volumes 
to attempt to explain what our 
so-called Iaw$ are. Indeed, they have 
become so complex that we have an 
army of men who spend their lives 


in studying them, yet. so far are they 
from a real understanding, that if 
one of them makes a mistake in his 
advice, it is not he that is penalised- 
knowing the law—but, rather, he 
who has been advised must pay the 
penalty, because he is presumed to 
have understood it. 

No sane man will attempt to argue 
that if this rule could be applied it 
would not improve matters. If it 
were possible to apply it, it would 
solve the whole of our difficulties, 
and transform the surface of the 
world. But it is too simple in its 
magnitude to attempt it; and yet 
it is within the powers of every one 
of us to practise it. After all, it is 
only the square deal ” or “ playing 
Hie game,” which we boast so much 


players and spectators can see them, 
and understand them. Foul play is 
condemned by all; but our political 
government, and our industries, are 
carried on under laws and rulings 
which none but the few can under¬ 
stand ; and so we seldom, if ever, 
get the truth. 

I am firmly convinced that, given 
an employer with a broad mind and 
view, and given his great body of 
workers freed from all tradition, 
unfettered, both sides uninfluenced, 
with but one aim the development 
of all—the solution would be simple. 
Employers at heart are not out to 
grind the heel of the working man. 
Working men at heart are not out to 
do as little as possible for the greatest 
pay. That both these things have 


if a footballer dribbled constantly, 
and never passed ? To what is the 
success of our cricket due ? Why is 
there beauty in a great orchestra ? 
All these things arise from the full 
development of each with all. It is 
because each is striving in harmony 
with the other, in a common aim- 
perfection. If the units of our Army 
and Navy were at war, should we be 
victorious ? And in industry, there 
must be thousands of Captains who 
would tell you that our phenomenal 
production during the years of the 
War was* because our hearts, as a 
nation, were so touched that never 
In history had we come so near the 
great ideal. We were but a little 
nearer, it is true, but that little, oh ! 
how much ! And if for the sake of 
War we could, and did, go a little 
way along the road, and by so doing 
14 produced the goods / 5 surely we are 
not going to lose the benefit of that 
effort by neglecting it in the Cause 
of Peace. We had the highest wages 
known, yet our costs were lowered 
beyond our expectations; and if we 
apply it to our present industries, 
there Is no reason why we should 
not succeed again beyond our wildest 
dreams. Dreams 1 They are no 
dreams. They are practical politics, 
if we but have the courage to grasp 
and use them. 

The common law is but co-opera 
tivc production, or team work ; and 
if anyone can show a simple example 
where either have failed, then my 
whole argument falls. 

Proof! We have it staring at us 
every day. 

Again, I shall be asked 14 How do 
you propose to bring about the 
Spiritual change ? ” “ Show there 

is a practical way of putting your 
scheme into operation. Do not 
generalise. Boil it down to a business 
proposition . 55 It is obviously im¬ 
possible to deal with all aspects of 
the case in so short an article, but 
let us take Industry. 

First, the industries of the country 
must not be left in the hands of men 
who hold their positions, not because 
of any real qualification to govern 
industry, but because they are 
members of a party at present in 
political power. They must be placed 
in the hands of men elected by, 
and trusted by, the people; a real 
Industrial Council, or Parliament, 
with the whole powers of the National 
Government behind them. That 
Council must elect its President or 
Minister so that there is no question 
that, as the people elect the repre¬ 
sentative, so they do, in fact, elect 
the President through their repre¬ 
sentatives. It must be the first policy 
of the Council to study economic 
facts* and make known the results 
of their deliberations, so that all 
may see and understand. 

The members of that Council must 
have been selected from local or 
provincial Councils of Industry, all 
working under the appointed ruler, 
thus bringing the highest authority 
into still closer touch with the people. 
Members of the Provincial Council 
must be elected from local industrial 
trades associations, such local bodies 
being in close and constant touch 
with master and men. From this we 
come in a step to employers and men’s 
leaders—true leaders. There should 
be little distinction between an 
employer of labour and a leader of 
labour. The one is the governor of 

[Continued on fourth column , pa%e 24.) 



From the (lfatrlbg by Edmund J. SuUiVaiL] [Coufttsy c( the Artist. 

THE AWAKENING OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

This significant cartoon cannot be better explained than by quoting the artist’s own 
words to the Editor : -** The idea is that the new Jerusalem is based on Industry, ugly 
and even sordid as the immediate results of industry may be m themselves. Capital and 
Labour are supposed to stand among the ruins of the old order. The Angel of Love 
awakens them to a vision of the results which will come of a new and better spirit, 
to be achieved by the growth of goodwill and fellowship,” An important truth 
is here presented with great pictorial charm, and with a touch of true vision. We are 
profoundly convinced that methods which make lor unity and harmony* offer the only 
possible way by which progress and prosperity can be successfully attained. 

been attempted is due to a pursuit of 


about. We do it in our games, and, 
by so doing, excel. Why not apply 
it to a greater degree in our national 
affairs ? 

I have before me a list of 
grievances, or grouses, collected over 
a long period, from meetings at street 
corners and works 5 gates. Many* of 
course, are childish: but, taking all 
those with a serious note in them. I 
have failed to find one which any 
body of right thinking men could not 
satisfactorily settle in one sitting. 
Most of them are ludicrously simple, 
and yet they are not settled : and I 
believe it is because of an unwilling¬ 
ness to put all cards on the table, to 
let daylight into things. In our 
games the laws are so simple that 


separate aims, to such an extent that 
to-day trust is a vanishing quantity. 
1 f we profess to be “ white men ” let us 
be “ white men 55 and play the game, 
that all may see and understand. 

I may be challenged to provide 
some proof that the adoption of this 
simple law would dispose of strife and 
industrial unrest. If we disabuse our 
minds of many of our academic 
fallacies, and force ourselves to dig 
for the simple truth—if our profes¬ 
sions of Christianity are sincere, and 
we believe the Master’s teaching— 
I* for one, require no further proof* 
But if further testimony is necessary, 
I would ask why do we excel in our 
national games ? What would happen 

















“Except the Lord Build 
the House . 


I T is probably true to say that at 
no age in the world’s history 
have men spent more thought 
upon the principles of government 
than at present. This has come about 
as a result of the evolution of the 
race out of tribal consciousness into 
the consciousness of individuality, 
and the consequent sense of individual 
freedom and rights. The problems 
of Capital and Labour, of Democracy * 
of Monarchy, of Republicanism, of 
Socialism, of Colonisation, have all 
arisen in acute form, and will have 
to be faced as wisely and as 
courageously as may be by govern¬ 
ments and people alike, if the League 
of Nations—that great idealised form 
of International Law—is to be more 
than an agreement on paper, and is 
really to bring about a more 
satisfactory state of affairs. Although 
the newspapers and periodicals are 
full of references to these matters, 
and although books and articles 
without number are written upon 
them, there seems on the whole to be 
little more than a mere academic 
understanding (where there is under¬ 
standing at all) that one principle— 
and that a spiritual principle—must 
guide ail fertile speculation and 
conviction. 

Ever since the War shook men 
and women from a lethargy which 
threatened to become menacing to 
the race, there has been perpetual 
talk of ■ ■ Reconstruction ” in every 
department of human life, but unless 
this re-building of civilisation is 
founded on principles in harmony 
with such laws, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, as express the Divine Will, 
it must share the fate of the house 
built upon the sand. “ Except the 
Lord build the house; their labour 
is but lost that build it. Except the 
Lord keep the city; the watchman 
watcheth but in vain,” This is the 
ancient prophet's expression of that 
truth which underlies the essential 
feature of great Plato’s transcendental 
philosophy, namely, that in a region 
accessible to the illuminated mind of 
man there exist Archetypal ideas 
embodying the True, the Good, the 
Beautiful, and that all human 
civilisations, if they are to be mighty, 
must he moulded in their likeness. 

There is a greater need now than 
ever before for the masses of the 
working classes, as well as of the 
more leisured men and women, to 
seek a true understanding of the laws 
whereby human welfare is conditioned 
and to listen to the calm voice of 
wisdom above the passionate clamour 
of reckless individual will. 

Plato, in his Laws, Statesman, and 
RcpubUi, has written with the insight 
of a great seer-philosopher on the 
subject of the fi most divine form of 
government.” (The conclusion which 
he reached after mature thought 
would surprise many public men in 
these days who are not familiar with 
his works, but it need not concern 
us here.) The Greece of Plato’s day 
presented a very different reaction 
to his intellect than does Europe of 
the twentieth century to modern 
thinkers. There was not the same 
intense feeling of the right of the 
individual (as apart from the State) 
tn moral and economic freedom, and. 


consequently, the particular social 
problems, so persistent to-day, did 
not present themselves to antiquity 
with the violence which now so often 
characterises organised effort. It 
could not be denied that this sense 
represents a step forward on the 
evolutionary path, but it manifests 
factors of dangers which cannot be 
overlooked. 

It is hardly necessary that Puskin 


From thf Helling by Andrew F Affleck ] 


should remind us how “ useless it is 
to try to help those who will 
acknowledge no master,” History, 
past and present, affords illustrations 
only too vivid. There must be 
directive intelligence operative in all 
human affairs, nr chaos and disorder 


and bloodshed are the inevitable 
results; there must always be 
submission in our lives to what is 
best and most beautiful in our being 
if we would reach out to higher 
levels of attainment. Submission is 
hot always the result of tyranny, as 
some extremists would have us 
believe ; neither is it in any way 
incompatible with free citizenship. 
There is a submission beautifully 
typified in the figure of Jesus the 
Christ, which is the direct outcome 
of a wisdom knowing well that when 
inner conditions are purified by the 
alchemy of experience, better external 
conditions will naturally evolve, but 


[Copyright—jamr* Connell & Sons, Ltd. 


that perpetual opposition to all 
authority will do little more than 
fan into flame elements of human 
nature which are hard to curb and 
harder to train. A study of past 
civilisations, with their characteristic 
philosophies and religions, teaches 
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dearly enough that the conduct of 
man always results from his idea of 
the world; the construction of his 
physical life reflects metaphysical 
conceptions ; but, alas, there is little 
enough of this spirit in the hostility 
of socialism against the propertied 
classes and of anarchism against all 
social and political organisation. 
There is small wonder, for how could 
Wisdom speak in the medley of 
voices proclaiming that authority 
should be vested alike in the ignorant 
and wise, the man who is poor and 
the man who is rich in faculty and 
capability ? “ Democracy ” is a fine 
word, and the expression of a great 
Idea, but it must not be allowed to 
degenerate into a description of a 
body of opinion which rejects all 
authority and has forgotten the 
meaning of true Kingship. 

There is a very profound teaching 
which has come down from days of 
a very dim past, and it is this: 
Man can invoke the conditions be 
desires / he can attract those Divine 
Beings of legend who withdrew for 
a season from leadership of a world 
unmindful of them, to come again 
and rule him with wisdom, if his 
purposes are pure and if his desire 
is strong and sincere. But the 
Great Masters of Life will not come 
as u leaders of the race towards 
home" until w r t have learnt to 
deserve real freedom by self-renuncia¬ 
tion ; until we learn to subordinate 
our selfish personal wills to the Will 
of the larger Self, which is one with 
all other selves. 

This symbolism embodies a most 
profound truth, far deeper than the 
phantom imagery of poetical legend. 
The level of the moral consciousness 
of a people determines the measure 
in which freedom in all its bearings— 
moral, economic, civil, mental—may 
come to harvest. The moral con¬ 
sciousness, it need hardly be said, 
can only develop by the exercise of 
such virtues as selflessness, tolerance, 
temperance, patience, and, above all 
a readiness to be instructed by those 
who are wiser and “ older ” in the 
evolutionary sense than ourselves. 

Ultimately, of course, the work of 
evolution produces in men and women 
those elements which can be used by 
the Master Builders for their wise 
purposes, but a higher path is that 
the individual soul should consciously 
undertake the work of spiritual 
alchemy by tireless struggle to learn 
the secrets of that Royal Art which 
is wielded by the Divine Architect. 
There are records and hints of the 
Plan in the great literature of all 
ages and lands, ready for our use if 
we will avail ourselves of them, and 
life itself is the greatest teacher of all. 
The work is half accomplished when 
we realise fully that Spiritual Law 
is the Ideal towards which “ all 
creation moves,” and that in its 
mould all social law and government 
must of necessity be cast. 

Dorothy S. Osmond. 

-—- 

The Demagogue. 

“ I CANNOT TELL 

What Heaven hath given him; 

LET SOME GRAVEN EYE 

Pierce into that; but i can see 

HIS PRIDE 

Peep through each part of him.” 

— Shakespeare. 


THE PULPIT, SIENA CATHEDRAL, 

Of all the objects of artistic interest in the Cathedral at Siena, says Miss Olcott, the 
great marble pulpit of Niccolo Pisano is undoubtedly the most celebrated. In more 
ways than one this work is rightly to be considered as the first important creation of 
modern Italian Art—as distinguished from that of classic times, and of the earlier 
Middle Ages. Though begun as long ago as I26(i T it is modern in the sense that it 
marks the beginning of a new Epoch in. Italian Art. in which the spirit of Gothic 
Sculpture for the first time makes itself clearly and logically felt. It Is octagonal in 
form, supported hy columns that rest upon the backs of lions and lionesses. I he base 
of the central supporting column is encircled bv allegorical figures. Above the capitals, 
beautifully carved with birds and foliage, are statues of the Virtues. Above these again 
are figures uf Saints and Holv Personages, separating bas-reliefs which represent scenes 
connected with the Life of Christ, ending with the Last Judgment. The inappropriate 
but handsome steps leading to the pulpit arc a sixteenth century addition. Our picture 
is from a fine etching by Mr. Affleck, who has won a reputation by his splendid renderings 
in black and white of the glory and wonder of great architecture. 
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Politics and the 
Plain Man. 


E do ourselves a great 
injustice l Men live, we 
are told, selfishly, blindly, 
egotistically—indifferent to every¬ 
thing except their own personal 
interest or safety. To me it is 
their rf/s-intere$tedness which is 
remarkable. With what enthusiasm 
and whole-hearted ness do they 
work for their own destruction—an 
enthusiasm rarely shown in any 
other cause. Truly we are an 
amazing race! 

We raise gratuitous barriers and 
boundaries, and provide ourselves 
with unnecessary enemies. We divide 
each other into rigid and permanent 
categories, rich and poor, Bourgeois 
and Bolshevik, worker and capitalist, 
and treat these divisions with so 
much seriousness that some of us 
would sacrifice the whole human race 
in order to preserve them* Those to 
whom chance has given a label 
different from our own we look upon 
as a being of a different kind, whose 
language we cannot speak or mider- 
stanch And yet men are only 
miners or aristocrats or kings or 
domestic servants by accident. The 
only really important thing about 
them all is their underlying humanity. 
We ought not to consider merely 
what is due to a prince or a factory- 
hand, but especially, and above all 
else, what is due to him as a human 
being. 

Till this simple truth is grasped 
and acted upon, there can be no 
real progress or right relationship. 
Such an attitude would simplify 
all reforms. At present we are 
working from without inwards. We 
need to start all over again from the 
opposite direction. We are laudably 
trying to wind a smooth ball from 
a tangled skein—but we have got 
hold of the wrong end. 

Yet we are likely to continue this 
somewhat hopeless task for some time. 
Half the world is baring its teeth at 
the other half, and men are more in 
love with their own prejudices and 
passions than with Tolerance and 
Common-sense — always unpopular 
divinities. 

Yet it all seems a shocking waste 
of time! Sooner or later—if the 
world is to remain habitable at 
all—men are bound to recognise 
each other. One may, therefore, ask 
why not at once ? But we are all 
so busy striving to overcome our 
enemies, and all so solemnly con¬ 
vinced of the righteousness of which¬ 
ever cause happens to be our own, 
that we do not even notice the 
injury we inflict upon ourselves in 
the process. We are 1 ike those 
priests of Baal who cut themselves 
with knives, and whose religious 
fervour presumably made them un¬ 
conscious of any pain. And all 
this cruelty and destruction and 
stupidity is carried on and inspired 
by the most magnificent phrases 
and symbols. 

Indeed, men never call down the 
blessings of Heaven with so much 
unction and sincerity than when 
they are preparing to slay their 
fellows by the most peculiar methods 
of ingenious torture it is possible to 
devise. Religion has produced the 


worst tyrannies, and the most 
incredible excesses are committed for 
the sake of Brotherhood. One could 
wish that less lofty deities and 
conceptions might be invoked, and 
that men would set their conduct by 
the ordinary rules of average sanity, 
which more or less successfully govern 
their daily life. 

Possibly the great struggle of the 
future will be nothing else but a 
struggle between the ordinary sense 
which prevents the ordinary man 


from making too great a mess of his 
private affairs and the non-sense 
which appears to govern so many 
of his political activities. 1 suppose 
the truth is largely this—that 
he thoroughly understands one. 
and does not at all understand 
the other. 

He has never troubled to explore 
those doubtful regions which lie 
outside his garden-gate, so that 
when he is called upon to move in 


them he is lost and bewildered. 
But he will not acknowledge his 
bewilderment—the more lost he is, 
as a rule, the more self-confident he 
becomes. He covers his essential 
ignorance with sound and fury and 
beaux-gesits* 

He is at the mercy of any 
political adventurer who chooses 
to mis lead him. And that is why, 
as l say, he seems so astonishingly 
blind to his own interests. For the 
average man and woman, with a 
suicidal humility, do not. will not, 
realise that public affairs are their 
business, not as a question merely 
of reading in the newspapers what 
had already been accomplished, hut 
as much and profoundly their concern 
as conking their dinner. More so, in 


fact; for it depends largely on the 
proper ordering of public affairs 
whether, at some future time, they 
shall have any dinner to cook, 
I do not mean that the mass of men 
and women should throw themselves 
excitedly into politics—but that some 
channel should be found b> which 
ordinary common-sense might flow 
into public life, so that public life 
should be simplified and made more 
human, and not break out periodically 


into wars and revolutions. Under the 
cairn scrutiny of the average house¬ 
holder—if only he will consent to 
keep calm—politics, which are now 
superstittously regarded as the pre¬ 
serve of a few, will pass under the 
practical domination of those whose 
concern they ought to be. Surely it 
is not unreasonable that men should 
keep a watchful eye on proceedings 
which may, should they go wrong 
at any given moment, rob them of 
their sons, their property, and their 
lives ? 

With a lamblike humility, 
an absolute disregard of their own 
interests, they are content to leave 
the most vital questions to the 
mercy of a few politicians and states¬ 
men, into whose hands they literally 
give the world, as they might an 
orange. 

What could, for instance, exceed 
the perfect indifference of the majority 
of men and women to the fate of 
a League of Nations* They will 
not understand that the success or 
failure of such a scheme is as much 
their concern as breathing pure air 
or avoiding infection. Yet there are 
probably a million people buying 
Spring hats or learning to Jazz with 
enthusiasm, for twenty who really 
care what the state of Europe will 
be during the next few years—arid 
this in spite of the fact that the 
state of Europe will affect them and 
Jazzing and the buying of Spring 
hats, personally and intimately, and 
that things will go right if the peoples 
as a whole determine they shall go 
right, and that this determination 
can be enforced with no, interruption 
of business or amusement. But there 
seems a subtle form of hypnotism at 
work which persuades the ordinary 
man and woman that public affairs 
lie outside their province—except 
spasmodically during elections, when 
a total and sublime ignorance conceals 
itself under forcible and high-sounding 
phrases. 

But let a man attempt to govern 
his daily life by phrases, and watch 
the result 1 Assuredly there will 
be no safety in the world until 
this division between public and 
private life ceases. Women, in this 
respect, have been among the chief 
offenders. The fact that they have 
been till now disenfranchised, is no 
real excuse ; for it is the attitude of 
mind which is important, not the 
vote* 

They have sought refuge in 
Love, in Domesticity, in Religion, in 
anything and everything from the 
responsibility of what might be 
going on outside their homes. The 
result was that, periodically, their 
homes were pulled about their heads. 
For the infinite muddling of the 
world the politicians are not to blame. 
Considering they possess practically 
unlimited power, it is astonishing, 
on the whole, that they use it so 
well. 

The plain man and woman are 
far more to blame who do not care, 
even though the consequences fall 
upon themselves, whether such 
muddles are made or not. When will 
the common-sense of the world mind 
its mm business, and give the same 
attention it gives practically and 
directly, to its private affairs, to 
keeping its Public House in order, 
without phrases, sentimentality, or 
heaux-gesles* 

Lady Margaret Sackvillh. 




rrem the fronting by Anton WIertz.l [Copyright Rev. J. H. Bodg*fier, 

THE SECTS JUDGED BY CHRIST. 

This painting by the eccentric but highly-gifted Belgian artist—whose extraordinary 
Museum no visitor to Brussels can forget strikes a chord that will awake an echo in 
the minds of all thoughtful people. Who has not wondered what the Master would 
say to many things done in His Name and in His Honour ? Wiertz did more than 
wonder ; he painted this vision of our Lord’s sacred grief, His infinite pain at the sight 
of hostile doxies ” furiously contending in His Name. The hideous travesty and contra¬ 
diction of aU He tried to teach seems more than He can bear. With one hand raised in 
mute and unheeded protest. He covers His face with the other, while the combatants ignore 
] Urn. No very profound knowledge of the Master's life and teaching is necessary to convince 
us that a great truth is expressed in this picture, and that much that passes as Christianity 
would be utterly repugnant and distasteful to its great Founder. He it was who told His 
follower : “ Put up again thy sword into its place ; for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword." Further, the artist suggests that if Christianity is not 
the power for good that it should be, the fault is not the Master’s; it is due to lack of 
true visions amongst those who call upon His Name. 
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On Healing. 


I T seems a rather well-formed 
human habit that the Spiritual 
Quest should not be carried on 
so aggressively during the months of 
high sunlight. It is true that the 
body requires its changes, a pitiful 
need for most bodies during the 
Summer season, but it is a crude 
mistake to think that physical health 
should be renewed at the price of 
spiritual stagnation. Real health is 
of the spirit, as are all good and 
perfect things. 


Think of Being. 

When a healer conies into a 
room where one is lying broken and 
undone, he perceives a creature 
imperfectly connected with his own 
source of power—a mind, and there¬ 
fore a body, cut od from its own 
Essential Being, (1 speak of a real 
healer, not merely a doctor in the 
worldly sense.) The healer begins 
upon the body, undertaking to 
quicken that—not a divine matter 
at all, but a restoration of rhythm 
to the sick organism, a use of his 
own health, a sharing of his own 
keener and saner vibration, as one 
would set a timepiece or tune a harp. 
He thinks reason and order into the 
other body, possibly directs the 
quickening force of prana to 
the organs that have lost their grip 
in painful interregnum. 

The healer is not interested in 
restoring the health of body to one 
who will use that health to resume 
his activities in the crowded folly- 
zones of the world. He knows that 
that would be effrontery—no less 
than a working against the spiritual 
nature of the patient, which has 
suffered disease and pain and mis¬ 
fortune to come to its mind-power, 
and thus to the body, in order that 
the mind more speedily may learn 
its true place, and return to its own. 
The healer is making no mistake as 
to what the molecular body is. 
He is reminded that much of Europe 
was recently drenched with the 
blood of the healthiest young bodies 
of the earth—that bodies come and 
go, an endless succession of bodies, 
until one appears fine enough to put 
on loveliness of its Essential Being, 
and move so adorned among men 
on the face of the earth. 

The healer begins his work upon 
the body, because he knows that he 
cannot work for the real health, 
which is a spiritual affair, without 
the co-operation of the mind, which 
has lit lie power to function through 
a disrupted: body. So it is only when 
the body is somewhat restored, that 
the healer can begin upon Ins real 
task, which is to arouse llie mind 
of the patient to render back its 
allegiance to its own Lord. One day 
he will explain that the patient was 
driven to the last ditch of pain and 
misfortune because he would not 
stop or look or listen before. The 
healer will doubtless add that he, 
himself, had a similar experience, and 
owes Ins beginnings of real health 
to it. He wih invite the patient 
now to work with him toward the 
full co-ordination of mind and 
spirit which makes not alone for 
convalescence, but for a new Heaven 
and a new earth. 

In the early enthusiasm of the 
patient or his restoration, his impulse 


will be to identify himself in allegiance 
to liis healer instead of to his 
Real Self. Now the stuff of the 
healer shall appear. If he does 
not fail, he may deal with the 
patient in this way: 

** 1 am merely an agent used to 
help you io find and Be Yourself. 
When 1 came you were cut off from 
Yourself. I was more nearly well 
and eouid see You. Not the sick 
unsightly thing upon the couch—but 
You. All I can do for you is to help 
you find and Be Yourself, That is 
all the Master or Teacher or Healer 
can do lor anyone . . . and always 
rliey go when their work is done. 
No, not for always. Immortal 
romances and friendships are estab¬ 
lished on the higher slopes of our 
return journey to the Father’s Home, 


but they only appear to us in their 
enduring beauty as we find and 
Become Ourselves. Their essential 
loveliness, too, is of .the Spirit , and 
we must be of the Spirit to know 
them.” 

“ But why must you go from 
me ? ” the convalescent asks. 

That you may not lean upon 
me, but find and know Yourself. . . . 
The Lord Christ withdraws himself 
from his disciples in order that they 
may find the Comforter within. 
The intimate centres of romance 
must be denied for a time and suffer 
the pain of absence, in order that the 
centres of Spiritual Romance be 
awakened. The real Healer or 
Teacher or Lover or Master is the 
Forever Comrade of your Essential 


Being, which is loveliness itself. 
He is as mysteriously potent in his 
presence as in his absence, because 
seeking his image in the absence 
of his person, you become spiritually- 
minded, which is life eternal. 


The wonder of Romance never 
ends, t hie awakens the unexpressed 
in his own being by love for that 
which he is not yet—in manifestation. 
Man and woman enhance each other 
and themselves, awakening the Lover 
within them, each by devotion to that 
which he is not. A child is the link 
of their divided destinies in the world. 
In their next higher quest of 
regenerate love, a Seraph is said 
to overshadow the pair long before 
He is seen. After self-conquest has 
empowered them, and contemplation 
has finished their beauty in this 
dimension ; when self-love has become 
spiritual, and they are strong enough 
to outpour the white lire of adoration 


—the heavens are said to open for 
their eyes, 

I keep saying the same thing 
over again—the same love-story in 
a hundred ways—even that love 
here is the way to the Way. Just to 
say it is redeeming work. It changes 
the cells of the body and the cells 
of the brain to tell it again and again. 
The mind-power works through these 
changed cells, and because it finds 
them keener and saner and sounder, 
its expression through them to the 
world is more potent, its drive more 
unerring; and thus the allegiance 
of the mind to the Spirit is hastened. 
You who dwell with these things 
are quickened; your answering 
thought helps me and the magic of 


our days is increased. New vitalities 
of feeling take the place of the old 
destructive sensations that have 
answered so long to our imperfect 
thinking. 

The innumerable mystic offices 
of the Road are one by one different 
ways of correcting our thoughts: 
and these in turn heighten the 
efficacy of our bodies and brains. 
The mind-power that is turned to 
he plain and true to its molecular 
vehicles becomes swiftly and myster¬ 
iously fit to be used by the Essential 
Being itself. More and more as it 
grows active in perfecting its body 
and brain, its silences of devotion to 
the Spirit become more one-pointed 
and unerring — our old story of 
inbreathing and outtfreathing — of 
silence and action again. 


We never pass the love-thing. 
No one has seen beyond it from this 
place; no avatar out of the Un¬ 
limited has brought us a glimpse of 
a loftier means to pursue the Happi¬ 
ness of our birthrights. All love is 
of the Spirit. When a man’s love 
for a woman is passional and 
possessive, it is merely because the 
force of lus spiritual giving to her 
can only express itself mortally, the 
centres of his spiritual expression 
through llie body not being awakened 
to carry the Essential drive direct. 
His instrument reduces the vibration. 

All love is bestowal. We bestow 
ourselves as we can, as we are, at 
the time. We externalise ourselves 
in those we love : and that spiritual 
force which is awakened within 
us through the outpouring, never 
recedes. The dimensions of love 
never end. It is only when we are 
ready for a higher dimension that we 
begin to encounter pain from the 
action of love as it is being expressed 
in us. The world has not yet learned 
anything like the real beauty of the 
passional and possessive love—nor 
touched the power of it. That which 
some of us are yearning for now— 
the awakening of our powers for 
Spiritual Romance, the compassion 
that contains a humanity, the magic 
that touches to life the fountains of 
Healing in our breasts, the vision 
that globes the earth in understanding 
and begins to look intelligently 
across the inter-steller space—these 
are but the first throbs of the 
Spiritual Being as it quickens within 
the natural body. 

Not that a spiritual body is being 
born within us. That is / So far 
as our bodies and minds are con¬ 
cerned, it has been in a sleep like 
death, because we could not register 
its vibrations here. But now at last 
the natural body is becoming 
fine enough to be used. Receiving 
centres are being established In the 
body and brain to take the higher 
vibrations of the Essential Being, 
Love alone could awaken these 
centres for the use of the Spirit, 
because the Spirit is Essential Loveli¬ 
ness. Such is its Being. All the 
mystical offices of the Road are 
designed to refine and purify and 
empower the body and mind through 
action and devotion — establishing 
centres for spiritual expression. 


May you know quickly in the 
mind the invincible attraction of 
your own Lord ; and find that 
Health which is not merely •* a fair 
covering of disease.” 

Will Levington Comfort, 



Photo] [Oscar Maurer. 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT. 

This number of Bibby's Annual has had contributions sent in from many far away 
centres of tbought and activity. The article on this and the one on the opposite page 
are both written by Mr. Comfort, whose home is in Venice, California, ITS.A, 
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The Way of Salvation, 


O NE by one the sayings of the 
Lords unfold to us. We realise 
afresh with each utterance that 
They meant exactly what They said. 
Each lias said in different ways that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within. 
According to what that means to 
one is the measure of his mysticism. 
We know that release from pain 
can only come from within ; life 
and light and love and inspiration 
and heroism and mastery—all from 
within* J t is only by a correspondence 
within that we can perceive and 
become cognisant of anything without* 
Our culture is a continual tallying 
of the within with the without, 
if we had not light within, we could 
noi endure the light from without. 

Man is a little cosmos, but it is 
only his body which is relative to 
the earth. Other spheres of the 
cosmos also have their centres 
within* Through the awakening 
and unfolding of these centres, 
literally the cosmic consciousness 
dawns* . * . 

1 join with you in the great and 
splendid laugh of it all. We appre¬ 
hend air, wafer, fire, and earth, 
because of such our bodies are made, 
but with greater zest we find that 
there are star-stuffs and celestial 
ethers and lustrous nuclei of pure 
spirit—all having their latent corres¬ 
pondences within. * . . The body of 
flesh is but the borderland of our 
Province. Deep within is the Sacred 
City; deeper still, the Square, the 
Palace* the Throneroom, the Throne, 
the King Himself. Through the 
Inner Quest we pass, step by step,, 
until at last we are face to face with—- 
Ourselves* Many of us are confined 
to the outposts of our borders* 
We have hardly heard that there is 
a Capital—much less of the King 
Himself, 

As we awaken the centres within 
through the ad ministry of meditation, 
we quicken our lives to greater 
voltage throughout* The evil intrinsic 
in our natures springs into being as 
well as the good. It is like alternate 
sun and rain upon prepared lands— 
all seeds quicken, tares as well as 
grain. The battle then, according 
to our progress, is ceaseless and 
furious. Pain marks the swift growth, 
but gives way to power. Power is 
the triumph of the force of levitation 
in our natures; it comes to be 
through the conquest of the pain¬ 
bringing forces, which answer only 
to the pull of the earth. All that 
death means is that* Evil is limita¬ 
tion merely. Satan is the author of 
the mutable, the lord of limit* 

The more concrete a thing is, the 
more it is limited* The more abstract 
a thing is, the more it is free, but to 
be perfect in freedom one must 
establish one's beginnings where 
materials are heaviest, matching our 
foundations well w ith the foundations 
of the earth—happily anchored* so 
to say, among and upon the rocks. 
This gives tone and art to our 
abstractions, and is the reason for 
life here among the outposts, that 
we may divine the source at last. 


One’s attitude to death often 
reveals the strength of his inner life* 
The deeper one goes in the quest 
within, the less desirable life here 
appears. We loosen our hold upon 
the material form as well as upon 


the external possessions which bind 
us to the world. The realisation 
conies again and again that life in 
the flesh is the lowest arc of a great 
cycle* This arc contains not more 
than forty-five of the three hundred 
and sixty degrees, but within 
it is the deepest darkness, the 
heaviest impediment, dullest colour¬ 
ing* and most inflexible equipment. 
Yet mystics and occultists joyously 
serve out their sentences, having 
learned how to live. They endure 
the full term of imprisonment with 
growing adoration for the Plan ; for 
it is here in matter that the abutments 
are sunk for lovelier spiritual edifices. 
Length of days is accepted as a 
means for balancing and perfecting 
the higher arcs of the cycle. We 
crawl at midnight, to wing across 
the vivid noons. 

The mystic and occultist, on the 


oilier hand, alone perceive the dim 
decencies of life on the ground* 
Their inner windows are opened to 
the higher spheres, but also the five 
senses are made delicate and animate 
through spiritual quickening, so that 
sounds, textures, colours, tastes, and 
fragrances are sensed to a degree 


incredible by those to whom the 
five senses mean all. It is invariably 
true that one must lift slightly above 
a plane to perceme it. One must 
become intuitive to comprehend the 
place of intellect; one must become 
spiritual to perceive emotional beauty 
and power; one must dwell in that 
sixth sense to appreciate the excellent 
and revelatory play of the other five ,■ 
in fact, one does not develop this 
sixth sense, which is a synthesis of 
the others, until the five have 
been almost miraculously quickened* 
It’s the same story again of the 
aeroplane reaching a certain speed on 
wheels before wings take the strain 
of the fabric and the hold of the 
earth lets go. 

The truth is, by thinking we make 
of ourselves what we will. The trend 
of the thought is the trend of life* 
We cultivate our tastes by choosing 
what we wish to enjoy. We bring 
ourselves to relish a dull task 
by making a character-test of it. 


The pain and the danger flash 
away from an enforced fast, if we 
make a sacrament of it; a wearisome 
walk may become a pilgrimage. 
In none of this are we called upon to 
lie to ourselves. Courage itself lies 
in accepting the inevitable with grace* 
Another stop, and appears the 


hypothesis that the inevitable is best. 
Acceptance of this is merely granting 
that the Creative Purpose can run 
the universe better than ourselves. 
When localisation upon the Spirit 
begins to mean something to the 
human mind, it is a sign that it is 
ready to acknowledge the administry 
of a higher power. 

In fact, the very core of the 
meditative purpose is to get out of 
the detached will of self, out of the 
heresy of the sense of separateness, 
into the great moving law where 
inierjaiwnic and inter-solar are but 
terms of traffic of one great Plan, 
To return into the Holy Lav/, we 
look within. We have had our 
fling at managing the world. It has 
all come tumbling about our heads. 
We are sick and slack and at strife. 
We sit with swine and snatch our 
husks before we remember the house 
of the Father and arise* * . , The way 
Home at first, is thought by thought. 
The time comes when we can no 
more permit a questionable thought 
to rove into our minds and take 
control, than we would ramble in a 
by-way when in a hurry to get 
somewhere. 

Very early we learn that we are 
not our bodies, not our emotions, not 
our minds; that we must manage 
exactly the movement and play and 
flow of all these* Then step by step 
the meaning of man the little cosmos 
becomes dearer, also that from 
somewhere above mind, man must 
rule his microcosm* Presently, we see 
that the cells of the human body 
are as mysterious and marvellously 
swung as stars and planets through 
the universe; that sickness is an 
imperfect polarity of the cellular 
system, local or general, a house 
divided against itself, out of the law. 
out of touch with its Throne, 


.... We all want the same 
thing—the co-ordination of the mind 
with the Spirit* We want for our 
own use down here the Spiritual 
powers of our essential being* We 
know that every significant thing 
man lias done has come from the 
Spirit, not from the mind; that his 
inspiration for poem or song or 
invention is from the Knower not 
from the Thinker. Actually, the 
thing we want is to become spiritually 
minded* 

A clean body is required to 
support the mind to the point of its 
great renunciation* The mind is not 
ready to receive the higher until it 
can direct the lower in absolute 
obedience. After the mind has come 
into the direct management of the 
body and the emotions, it must 
surrender itself to the Spirit. 
Now see the importance of becoming 
simple, receptive, free from opinions 
and partisanship, ali of which belong 
to the realm of chance and change, 
to the Thinker not to the Knower* 
They obstruct the union of the mind 
with the Spirit, as does all that a 
man thinks he knows. When the 
mind gives itself over to the revela¬ 
tions of the essential life he no 
longer thinks—he knows. Yet it is 
necessary to think that we do not 
know, in order to dear the mind for 
Knowing. . * * All in a sentence— 
The quest is to become spiritually- 
minded— and that is to become 
superb and inimitable. 

Will Levington Comfort* 



Front it portrait by Sir William Beeclwy] [Courtesy of the City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gahery 

JAMES WATT* 

The great engineer. Watt, did not invent the steam-engine, but he transformed it in 
a Jew years from a clumsy, wasteful, and ineffectual machine into a powerful and 
reliable servant, leaving it practically the same as we still use. The behaviour of 
non-Watt engines was often quaintly whimsical. We are told of one of them 
that it was “obliged to stand still once in every ten minutes to snore and snort.” 
Another is described as 44 a gentlemanly mill; ft would go when it had nothing to 
do, but refused to do any work.” As a perfecter, as a genius who saw just what 
was needed to change the half-useless into the thoroughly efficient, Watt stands at 
the head of all engineers, and the human race owes liim immeasurable benefits. 
He died in August, 1810, in his eighty-fourth year, at Heathfield, Birmingham ; where 
the centenary of his death has lately been duly honoured. His personal qualities 
were engaging. He was a man of active and alert mind and powerful memory. 
In conversation his utterance was slow and unimpassioned , with a quiet, grave humour, 
while his manners were gentle, modest and unassuming. Our portrait finely corresponds 
to this record by those who knew him. Nemo semper sapit , says the old Latin saw. 
Nobody is always wise, and it is no disparagement to one of the greatest and wisest 
of men to recall that Watt never realised the possibilities of the steam locomotive, 
and saw no future in it. But Watt had evidently co-ordinated the mind and the 
spirit as outlined in Mr. Will Levington Comfort’s article on this page. He is 
an apt illustration Ot the much greater productivity of mental energy as compared with 
work done on the physical plane. It is not too much to say that Watt accomplished 
more physical work* by perfecting the steam engine, than xvas done by all the working 
men of his time put together. 









From the pamtLiig by Briton RiviSre, R.A.J PHCEBUS APOLLO. [Courtesy of the Gitv of BirmiORlum Museum anti Art Gallery* 


1 see the mind triumphant rise When lust is banished in the loving This dream I hold, that all are moving 

The earth-desire axow less intense Knowledge that is innocence. To Freedom, from the bonds of sense l —WINIFRED A, COOK. 


The classical deity, Apollo, is perhaps the most attractive figure in heathen mythology, and Mr. Briton 
Riviere has made more than one pictorial study of his character and attributes His worship, we are 
told, marks the climax of the development of Greek religion ; by which a limit was put to the polytheistic 
idea, and the ethical took the place of the merely physical* Apollo could only be approached with a 
pure heart, and self-examination was the first condition of his discipleship. He is the beloved son of 
Supreme Zeus, the revealer of his counsel, one in mind and will with him. All created things owned 
his sway, and the artist has here conceived him driving a team of lions over a flowery mead, with 


lionesses harnessed as leaders. They bound along eager and willing, obedient without whip or reins to 
the will of the beautiful Phoebus. The picture is an expression of the awful power of perfect purity directed by 
a lofty will over animals naturally fierce and cruel; such moral authority brutes normally intractable and 
sullen acknowledge, and obey cheerfully, and even, as we see, eagerly. It is an apt symbol of the growth 
of power which comes " when lust is banished in the loving knowledge that is innocenceT The picture 
is attractive in colour, the young god is adequately handsome and full of spirit, while the magnificent 
group of lions is one of the finest studies of these animals in action that this famous painter has given us, 



The Wayside Station. 
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‘'Killed 
in Action.” 

W AS it far this 

My son, my son, 

I i bore the birth-pang, knew 
the bliss. 

When on thy shining curls I laid 
Kiss upon kiss ? 

Afraid 

Lest some lone angel—envying my boy— 
Weaned from my arms my new-horn joy. 
And swept me bare 
Of that which made my life so fair! 

Was it for this 

Exultantly I watched the years 
Give to thy young and radiant face, 
Mature r grace ? 

And were my fears, 

Foreshadowings pf this 
That has been done. 

To thee, my son } 

Was it for this 

Thy splendid powers were given 
To cast aside ? Thy body riven, 

And in a breath 
Done utterly to death ? 

Ah, who am l 
To question thus ? 

Shall l beseech of Heaven less poignant 
sword, 

Than that which smote the Mother of 
my Lord ? 

Who stood aside, 

Anguished and acquiescent, Vhelmned 
with pride, 

W h i I e H e—he r $a vi i >u r si>n -w as crud fied I 
And shall / cry 
" Lei tiie cup pass me by," 

Thai he nl my own Iksh has drained 
$o willingly ? 

TRIUMPHANTLY I MOURN, 

THAT HE HAS WORN 
HIS CROWN OF THORN : 

AND THAT FOR THIS —FOR THIS 
MY SON WAS BORN! 

Winifred A. Cook. 


--h®- 

When Britain 
Slept. 

HEN Britain slept lulled by her 
girdling seas, 

And dreamt drugged dreams of 
never-ending ease, 

A cunning foe laid wide a cunning snare 
Hoping to catch Great Britain unaware; 
While night and day he planned his evil 
scheme 

Britain slept on, deep in her poppied dream. 
No portents could she see—no warnings 
hear— 

But God was watching in the shadow' near. 

Softly He breathed, Arise, ere tis too late. 
Britannia, wake ! if you would still be great." 
Then Britain woke, and proudly as of yore 
Called on tier strong sons to defend her shore. 
From quiet hamlet, from each throbbing 
town, 

Men rushed to don the sacrificial crown. 

And British youth with Earth's life scarce 
begun 

A laurel-browed Eternity had won. 

Gassed, blinded, maimed, they fought for 
liberty ; 

Glady met Death that Britain might be free. 
But will this sacrifice be all in vain } 

Will Britain sink to stupid sleep again ? 
No f Britain forgets not all her sons who lie 
Under rude crosses ‘neath an alien sky. 
She will remember in their watery bed 
Her sailor men and why they lie there dead, 

Britain forgets not all her splendid slain ; 
She will not Ala re not—sink to sleep again. 
For monument she'll build a purer state. 
For (heir dear sake Britain must now 
be GREAT. 

Louise G. Stewart. 


W E can get out of anything 
if we try, I’m not 
meaning by escape, but 
by growth. You put an acorn into a 
crevice in a rock; it has no wings, 
it cannot fly out, nobody will lift 
it out; but it grows, and the oak 
splits the rock—even takes from the 
rock nourishment for its root” 

As 1 came to this passage in my 
book I leaned back in my chair and 
closed my eves, the better to grasp 
its meaning. Then 1 must have 
fallen asleep, for i seemed suddenly to 
be travelling in a train to a country 
village among the mountains, where 
a river rippled over its stony bed. 
The village, somehow, seemed to 
be the goal for which 1 was striving ; 
the place where 1 was hi find rest 


and achievement- It was there, 
too, a dear friend lived, and as we 
sped past towns and country scenes 
1 mused in my corner on the delight 
of seeing her again, 1 planned the 
things we would do, and thought of 
the happy comradeship we should 
experience in being together. Then 


the train stopped at a wayside station. 

The same river wended its way 
dose by, but here it did not sing 
and sparkle. Its clear depths were 
muddy from the refuse of the mills 
on its side, and the dam Hung across 
a little higher up checked the rushing 
torrent and sent it slowly and 
sullenly on its way* 

A fellow passenger alighted—I had 
forgotten I was not alone—and he 
drew me with him, too, on to the 
platform, 1 said, angrily, this was 
not my destination, and tried to 
step in again, but unseen hands 
held me hack. While I struggled 
the green Hag waved, and the train 
went on, leaving me behind, 

1 looked round, but not a soul 
was in sight, so I sat down by the 


river-side and pulled out my guide 
to see when there was another train. 
There was not one till the same time 
next day, and 1 chafed with the 
irritation we feel in dreams when the 
things we pursue elude our grasp. 

The wind came rushing past 
me down the valley, and with 


a beseeching note it murmured: 

“ Make the best out of what lies 
around you,” 

i wondered if I had imagined it; 
but, louder this time, and with an 
accent of authority, came the same 
message again. 

The sky seemed to grow brighter 
somehow. 

I rose, and the wind whistled 
past me urging me on to the steep 
white road. It was stony and 
rough, and 1 wanted to climb the 
stile and follow the grassy path f saw 
winding invitingly to the woods. 
But 1 took to the road, and, a little 
further on, I found a woman who 
needed help, and, still further, there 
was a child to encourage. 

My shoes were cut with the sharp 
stones, for l had only clad myself 
for easy travel, and 1 grew weary and 
tired. When 1 stopped, however, the 
wind followed persistently, and said : 


" Go on ! ” 1 could see nothing but the 
monotonous road in front, going ever 
up and up till it ended in mist; so I 
kept my eyes on the ground, and, just 
stumbled on, 1 know not for how long 
-perhaps years, perhaps only hours. 
At last 1 reached a point where 

(Continued on first zrtumn, fa§e Til.) 



From Lhe painting by Sergeant J, Hodgson Loblev, R.A.M.C .j [Courtesy of the Army Medical War Museum. 

THE 4lst CASUALTY CLEARING STATION. LE CATEAU. OCT., 1918. 


Here is a war document of truth and value, a picture by an 
accomplished artist who took part in what he has recorded. 
Sergeant LobleyT who won the Turner Gold Medal as a student at 
The Royal Academy Schools, is a successful portrait painter who 
enlisted in the R.A.M.C, at the outbreak of war, and served in that 
Corps throughout. He has made many excellent and valuable 
studies- often under circumstances of exceptional difficulty—of 
the splendid work of the Army Medical Service in the field and in 
training at home, and his faithful records form an important 
section of the Army Medical War Museum, Our picture was 
painted from a sketch made during the Great Push that ended the 
War, and represents a scene during the advance of the fVth Armv 
towards Maubeuge a year ago, A casualty clearing station is a 
mobile hospital with accommodation for a thousand patients, 
situated from ten to twenty miles behind the firing line. The 
wounded are collected in the field by the stretcher-bearers and 
taken to an Advance Dressing Station via the Regimental Aid Post. 


Next they are conveyed by Motor Ambulance Convoy to theC.CS 
From there they will go on to the Base and Home Hospitals b\ 
hospital train and boat. 11 is at the CX.S. that the first thorough 
examination of a man’s hurts is made, and, where necessary, urgent 
operations are performed. We see the rows of suffering men on their 
stretchers being waited on by orderlies and nurses. The picture 
appeals intensely to those who have been through it. One such 
remarked, on seeing it : Ah ! I shall never forget my feeling of 
relief, in spite of great pain, to find myself still alive and til of it /*■ 
Everything that human ingenuity could think of was done, and the 
testimony of those who have the best reason to speak makes one 
proud to claim that the Royal Army Medical Corps is the most 
efficient organisation for the relief of human suffering that the 
world has ever known. Let it never be forgotten that we owe 
our freedom to these true brothers of the race, sailors and soldiers 
alike—many millions of them—all of whom risked their lives, and 
many ot them sacrificed their all. for the cause they had at heart. 










Reincarnation: 

Its Purpose and Aim. 


->-> 


T HE chief purpose of Reincarna¬ 
tion is education. To this end 
we are horn again and again 
on earth, not because of any external 
pressure, hut because we, as souls, 
desire to grow. The driving-power at 
the back of Reincarnation, which 
brings us to earth again, is the thirst 
for experience, the desire for know¬ 
ledge, the yearning to mingle in the 
throb and rush of physical existence. 
To many people, whose lives here 
have been rather difficult, these 
desires seem inconceivable. The reason 
is that satiety kills out desire ; a 
man who has just eaten a hearty 
dinner has no desire to think of other 
meals. In the same way, at the end 
of an incarnation, it is to he expected 
that we should have little desire for 
rebirth. Furthermore, our waking 
consciousness is only a portion of our 
actual consciousness, and our deeper 
selves often realise the need of that 
for which our outer selves do not care. 
This is the case with Reincarnation : 
the physical consciousness, limited in 
outlook to the narrow horizons of a 
single earth-life, does not desire to be 
reborn, but the soul consciousness, 
having a splendid goal in view, is 
anxious to return. 

In the vague ideas which are 
current regarding the human soul, 
it is not realised that power, wisdom, 
and character are all the results of an 
age-long education, and not the 
carelessly-scattered gifts of some 
whimsical destiny. There is soul 
growth as well as physical growth; 
there is an awakening of mental 
faculty during a whole series of lives 
in much the same way as there is an 
awakening of the mind at the 
beginning of each life on earth during 
that period we call childhood. 

Life's great purpose is to develop 
our inherent powers. As we grow we 
do not add anything unto ourselves; 
we only arouse that which we have 
already slumber mg within. Exactly 
the same process takes place when a 
seed sprouts * the germ within merely 
begins to unfold what is already 
contained within it. Growth is the 
stirring of latent powers and faculties 
to active expression. We, as souls, 
contain within ourselves everything 
we shall have hereafter, and the 
purpose of a series of lives on earth 
is to hriug to us those experiences 
which will most rapidly awaken all 
our latent faculties and bring them 
into action. 

Within each soul infinity lies 
hidden ; in a sense each human being 
is the centre of the universe, for God 
lives equally in all. If the character 
of our neighbour is adorned with a 
virtue which we have not, if he is 
equipped with a sterling quality 
which we admire, it is not that he 
has been given more than we, but 
that he has awakened into activity 
that particular virtue or quality 
sooner than we. If we wish to become 
like him, there is nothing to prevent 
our making the efforts which surely 
will bring our desire to fruition. 

The glorious imagery of the gifted 
artist, the divine harmonies of the 
inspired musician, the keen mentality 
and patience of the scientist, the 
profundity of the philosopher, the 


wisdom of the born teacher—ah these 
powers, and many more, He hidden 
within us awaiting the time when we 
shall arouse them with the magic of 
the will. 

There is neither great nor small, old 
nor young, wise nor ignorant, from the 
Gbdward side of the universe ; all is 
God, But from the forward side God 
is expressed in different degrees of 
power, according to the capacity of 
the form. If the form be dense and 
unresponsive, as is the body of a 
savage, but little of the indwelling 
Divinity can manifest itself; if the 
form be pure, refined, and far- 
evolved, the inward God is able to 


shine forth with such blinding glory 
that we bow our heads in reverence 
and adoration. This is what Si. Paul 
meant by the Christ within. 

The evolution of forms is one of 
the functions of the World-School, 
but this is only one side of the whole 
process, for by growth we imply not 
only the development of forms in this 
and other worlds, but also the un¬ 
folding of the powers of consciousness. 
As growth takes place, the immeasur¬ 
able Life behind is able ever more and 
more to manifest its beauty and its 
power. On the matter side of evolu¬ 
tion is seen the slow transformation 
of mineral to plant plant to animal, 
animal to man, man to superman ; 
on the life side is seen the over¬ 
brooding spiritual Life gradually 
learning to inhabit and control these 
bodies built of matter. 

We are a race of resplendent 


spiritual Beings—such has ever been 
the message of the Seers of all ages— 
who descended from our high estate 
at some period hidden in the mists of 
the illimitable past, in order to gain 
the mastery of matter such as is 
taught in a material solar system. 
At the time we commenced our 
evolution in the universe of matter, 
we found it impossible to interpret 
the meaning of its vibrations or to 
make the matter respond to the 
changes of our consciousness. Thus, 
while we possessed all the powers of 
our divine Father, they were as yet 
merely potential, latent, so far as 
outer existence was concerned. As 
aeon after aeon swept on in unhurried 
flight we began slowly to force matter 
to obey our will, until now, as human 
beings, we have progressed to the 
stage where we can understand 
physical vibrations—the} slowest of 
all—and control a physical body; 


where we are able, partially at least, 
to understand the meaning of the 
vibrations of the astral world and 
assume some control over our 
emotional body but where we know 
little as yet of those regions in which 
dwell mind and souk 

ft is helpful to the young student 
to bear in mind that the physical body 
of a human being is surrounded and 
interpenetrated by a luminous ovoid 
composed of the emotional, mental, 
and soul bodies, in much the same 
way that the unseen mental and astral 
worlds surround and interpenetrate 
the earth. The analogy, however, 
should not be carried further. All these 
bodies are but forms in which the 
Spirit is unfolding—even the soul 
body itself may be thought of as a 1 
radiant and flashing chalice of subtle 
matter in which is glowing a fragment 
of the Life that is God, But the 


B iBBYS ANNUAL 
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Spirit in man, the life of the soul body, 
does not evolve, but rather is the 
infinite source of those qualities which, 
one by one, are expressed In the living 
garments of the soul we speak of as 
bodies. 

Thus, we have, in this World- 
School, old and young physical bodies 
whose age is measured by the years 
which stretch between the cradle and 
the grave: also we have old and 
young souls whose vaster span of life 
is measured by'hundreds of incarna¬ 
tions on earth; the Spirit alone is 
without measure, without age, with¬ 
out limit—the Source of all things. 

What greater stimulus to courage 
and valiant exertion than the know¬ 
ledge that the loftiest ideals of which 
we^dream, the mightiest powers for 
which we long, the superb beauty of 
character to which we aspire, are all 
to be found within ourselves! To win 
them petitions need not be offered, 
and prayers are useless; we must 
mrk for their development, even as 
we labour hours at the piano to gain 
the power of musical expression. 
We stand like men above a buried 
treasure, and all we have to do is dig. 

Every particle of wisdom stored 
up by the soul increases the precious 
treasure which we came here to gain, 
even as every drop of attar of roses 
falling from the still adds richness to 
the fragrant perfume which has 
already been gathered. But soul- 
wisdom can be gained in no other 
way than by plucking in the gardens 
of the world the sweet and bitter 
blossoms of love and hate, action and 
sloth, success and failure, joy and 
sorrow, peace and turmoil. We grow 
as gradually we learn to master these 
conflicting forces and move with 
steady feet in the midst of a storm, 
or to take full advantage of a time 
of calm. 

When we are reborn Nature is 
concerned primarily with only one 
thing, and that is our education. 
She does not try to amuse us or give 
us a good time; she teaches us 
through experience. Everything has 
its teaching, value and broadening 
effect, and we should feel honoured 
when life is hardest, for then it is that 
special pains are being taken with 
our education. What to us is usually 
regarded as a hardship or a sorrow is 
usually training of the greatest value. 
Our mistake lies in not looking at 
life from the standpoint of education ; 
if we did, many of the most puzzling 
problems would disappear. 

We should not, however, confuse 
Nature’s plan of education with that 
of the human teacher. There are two 
kinds of education : the education of 
the memory, which crowds the mind 
with facts more or less logically 
arranged according to the capacity of 
the student; and the education of 
the faculties, which sounds the 
depths of the inner nature and calls 
forth to activity the powers that are 
hidden there. The first is the usual 
method of the pedagogue, the second 
that used in the World-School, 

We are beginning to realise that 
real education is not limited to 
instruction in the various branches 
of learning—languages, mathematics, 
science, philosophy—which at best 
but stimulate the intellectual 
facultieseducation in its truest 
sense should round out the whole 
character by building up a noble 
morality, encouraging generous emo¬ 
tions, disciplining the mind into 
accurate ways of thinking, teaching 



IRVING S* COOPER, Sydney, Australia* 

To whom we are indebted for the accompanying and very interesting article. 
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skill in action, awakening the power 
ofthe will, and developing the capacity 
to realise the Divine Presence. 

No educational institution built 
by man ever attempted such instruc¬ 
tion in full; the world is the only 
school which offers the entire curricu¬ 
lum. It might be even truer to say 
that the world is a great university, 
exquisitely adapted down to its 
smallest detail to the education of the 
swarming millions of living creatures 
which dwell upon its surface, in its 
interior, and within the atmosphere 
surrounding it. Each experience 
which comes to us, great or small, is 
part of the teaching. Naturally, we 
do not all attend the same classes or 
study the same lessons, for we are 
not all of the same soul-age, hut every 
living thing—atom, microbe, plant, 
bird, animal, man, superman, or 
angel—receives just those experiences 
which are needed to insure its next 
step forward in evolution. 

Unfortunately, we are far from 
being convinced of this. It may be 
true, we admit, for other people, but 
not for ourselves. We are constantly 
picturing to ourselves different sur¬ 
roundings in which we are sure we 
could grow more rapidly, and as 
constantly we ignore the very lessons 
which our present circumstances in 
life are endeavouring to teach us. 

For some reason few of us take 
advantage of the teaching of daily 
life, unless forced to do so by some 
bitter experience. 11 often takes 
many lives to learn a single lesson of 
right and wrong, which might easily 
have been grasped in a year if we had 
applied ourselves to the problem, 
instead of thinking, as is usually our 
habit, that we have been injured or 
unhappily treated, and abusing Fate 
for her malignity. We run hither and 
thither like children after bright 
butterflies, and'generally out mercurial 
attention receives but vague impres¬ 
sions from the valuablejessons which 
are offered. And so these same 
lessons are patiently repeated day 
after day, year after year, life aftei 
life, until finally their meaning dawns 
upon our inner vision. Sometimes 
the lessons which we persist in ignoring 
must be taught by pain in order to 
hold our wandering attention ; some¬ 
times they come with pleasures and 
captivating things which arouse desire. 
The loving Mother is always sublimely 
patient and uses many ways to teach 
her children. 

If we were apt pupils our lives 
would be much freer from suffering 
than they are. Pain comes to us 
because of our ignorance, our wilful 
disobedience, and our inattention, 
if we were eager to learn, if we 
joyfully welcomed each event as a 
gift for our helping, if we co-operated 
with the Godward sweep of evolution 
instead of stubbornly resisting it, our 
growth would be rapid and our 
happiness unmarred. How long will 
it take us to realise that Divine Love 
is the matrix in which the universe 
is embedded, and that Divine Wisdom 
guides the vibration of every atom 
as well as the swing of the planets, 
the life of the least of us as well as 
the destinies of nations ? 

The memory of the experiences 
through which we have gone, and the 
recognition of their relationships to 
one another, constitute knowledge. 
Wisdom, however, is the realisation 
of the inner meaning and spiritual 
purpose of the oft-repeated events 
of life. Thus, wisdom is the essence 


distilled from knowledge by the 
alchemy of the soul. 

If we look deep into our own 
natures and unflinchingly study each 


hidden thought and motive, we shall 
find that the cause of much of our 
sorrow is selfishness, the longing to 
possess things and persons for our¬ 


selves, our very own. Fundamentally, 
selfishness is a unifying tendency ; it 
seeks to collect and gather in, and 
to make each individual “ I ” the 



From the engraving by Albert Ptim.j 


THE KNIGHT, DEATH 


his wonderful print, one of the most perfect of the Masters 
veil turns, has for over four hundred years excited the puzzled 
1 miration of the world. Its superb technical skill anti amazing 
imaginative power place it amongst the greatest and noblest 
■eatiems of the human mind and hand. It has no name except 
mt of the personages represented, and the interpretation of its 
eanitig presents the most interesting problem bequeathed l>y 
re art of the Master* It has been well said that the work ot 
nagination, which can be easily understood, is not the greatest 
ork For how many generations have men been interpreting 
ic Apocalypse of St. John the Divine ? Vet each generation 
:kIs fresh meanings, and future generations of critics wil . 
milarly find new explanations of this design of the Knight with 
ieath and the Devil. The work of inspired genius often carries 
iore messages than its creator knows* We see an old wai-woin 
night riding on his charger through a rocky defile, accompanied 
y his old dog Death, holding up an hour glass, rides beside 
im on a little horse, and the pig-faced Fiend follows dose behind, 
taring a kind of glaive, and extending a claw as if to grasp him, 
he knight is in full armour, an cl carries a long lance bearing a 
ift of fur, which appears to have been an usual appendage to 
iis weapon at the time. What strikes us at once is that he 
des straight on absolutely unconscious of, or indifferent to, his 
ipernatural companions. Now we do not know, nor does 
lyone know, what the artist intended to say in this splendid 
?sign. We will content ourselves by indicating some of the 
terpretations that have been placed upon it, inviting the reader 
■ use his own brains and form his own conclusion. We can ad 
jree that what we see is beautiful, if we differ as to its signmcanee- 
Rain, rain, and sun, a rainbow on the lea l And truth is this 
me ami that to thee. An obvious explanation is that we 


[Ip the British Museum. 


, AND THE DEVIL, 

have here the symbol of Human Fortitude, ol the strong brave 
man who rides grimly on to the duty before him m Hell’s despite, 
and hee&less of Death’s threats. Some see in the rider the 
Christian Knight of the type of Banyan’s Pilgrim, while others 
hold that he is the Knight of the Reformat ion, and trace in the 
design the effect of the religious spirit which came over the 
Humanist Society at Nuremberg under the influence ol Lutheran 
teaching. Lengthy arguments are in the books in defence of 
each of these theories, and numerous guesses as to the significance 
of the letter S before the date 1513, on the tablet bearing the 
artist’s monogram. Finally, it is only fair to add that one oi the 
best authorities advances an explanation totally at variance with 
any Of these, and likely to disappoint those who prefer a symbolical 
meaning with great intellectual subtlety about it; which, he 
points out, is not characteristic of the art of that simple and direct 
time. Mr. W. B, Scott is convinced, that the print is a damnatory 
epitaph on the private right of plunder. At that time Germany 
and the Upper Rhine were still vexed and infested by free lances 
and robber knights, held in detestation by the burghers of 
the prosperous towns; to which class Durer belonged. 
An edict of the Diet of 1495 at last suppressed private wars, 
and it is unlikely that the armed man would stand in 
Durer’s mind as the type of anything that could be called 
chivalrous, or as the representative of Christian warfare. 
The knight’s face is grim anti merciless ; there is nothing noble 
or saintly about him* He is just a hard-bitten fighting man, a 
splendid barbarian : and if, as is plausibly suggested, this is the 
print Durer speaks of in his journal under the title of “ Nemesis,” 
it is possible that he intended to show here a handsome but 
obnoxious public pest on his last ride, with Death at his side, the 
Devil close on his track, and a just fate about to overtake him. 







-■* Reincarnation : 

centre of the universe. Selfishness iy 
it distorted and warped reflection in 
matter of the all-embracing unity 
of the Spirit. On the spiritual plane 
we know, as spiritual Intelligences, 
that we are one with all living 
beings, but when that pure insight is 
darkened and veiled by the bodies 
we wear, the sense nf unity becomes 
limited to our own little circles, to 
our own wants and desires, and so is 
changed to selfishness. 

As the wheel of life and death 
turns on its unswerving way, we 


learn by hitter lessons to extend the 
limits of our individual circles so as to 
draw within them wife and children. 
For them we labour, because diinlv 
we realise that they are in some way 
one with us, and we become selfish 
for the family. As the days uf 
schooling continue, we begin to look 


Its Purpose and Aim 

upon certain friends as part uf our¬ 
selves and learn to serve them with 
the same assiduity as heretofore we 
served our families. Much later still* 
this group-selfishness expands to 
include the whole nation, and finally 
the entire world : our selfishness has 
been transmuted to spirituality, for 
we look upon every being as ourselves 
and exclude none from our circles. 
This is tlie level at which stand the 
Saviours of the world. 

Though we have not as yet reached 
this marvellous level of spirituality. 


nevertheless we. as souls, are old. 
very old. and in a deep hidden layer 
nf our consciousness reside wonderful 
and romantic memories of an age-long 
past, spent in other lands and in 
other bodies. We have loved many 
times before with blinding passion : 
in stormv incarnations we have hated 


and fought and killed, with anger in 
our hearts. Grief has torn us again 
and again at the death of the bodies 
of those whu were dear to us, and 
yet again and again we have met and 
lived and worked with those same 
dear ones when they and we have 
taken new bodies. 

How utterly absurd to regard as 
heathen all the people who do not 
worship God in the same fashion, 
with the same ceremonies and under 
Lhe same name as we, for in other 
lives and lands we have loved and 


reverenced the very manifestations of 
the Divine which now we refuse to 
recognise. How foolish to stand aloof 
from those who are less developed, 
for they are our own younger 
brothers, learning the same lessons 
which we ourselves were taught only a 
little time before. How short-sighted 
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to despise those who wear physical 
bodies of a colour different front our 
own, for we have lived in that race be¬ 
fore, and may live in it again ; besides, 
on spiritual planes, all men are one. 

[f we would let the truth of 
Reincarnation sink deep into our 
hearts, we could no longer envy others 
for the qualities they possess nor 
lament our own limitations. Envy 
and lamentation alike arise from 
ignorance of the law hy means of 
which those powers we admire may 
he made our own. There is no goal 
so high but we may reach it by persis¬ 
tent effort, alt hough many lives may he 
needed for the winning. There is no 
real failure in life except the lack of 
courage to try again after each ap¬ 
parent failure. Irving S. Cooper. 
--— 

Wanted: 

A Spiritual Change 

{Continued from page IS.) 

lhe property partner in industry ; the 
other ot the human partner. It is at this 
point that we need clarity of vision 
in studying the law of common good. 

First of all, the men must be 
taught that destruction of capital is 
the sure way to national ruin. 
Let them see the necessity for 
studying simple economics. They are 
Tint ignorant fools, and will soon see 
that all the popular cries are fallacies. 
Let it be explained that there is only 
one way of obtaining a surplus, or 
even any of the world's goods, and 
that is by rendering service. 

If the employer will let it be 
seen that he has the real interest 
of the workers at heart—or, if he 
has not the time, if he will set up 
the necessary machinery or organi¬ 
sation for doing so—if the men come 
to feel they are working with him, 
and not so much for him—in other 
words, if there is a mutual effort to 
treat one’s neighbour as one’s self, 

I have no fear for the results. There 
will be such an atmosphere created 
in our industries that all must succeed. 
So-called problems will disappear; 
our national wealth will rise with 
an astounding rapidity ; our financial 
burden will become light; and, what is 
more, it will enable us to raise a me¬ 
morial to the glorious dead far greater, 
f:i] nobler, than monuments of stone. 

The true solution of the problem, 
as I see it, will be found in a change ot 
spirit. 1 challenge the world to find 
a better—or, indeed, another. 

Cecil Walton. 
-=*- 

■‘TTTE take such goodness, lor 
yy the most part, as if it 
were our due. The Marys 
who bring ointment to our feet get 
but little thanks. Some of us never 
i eel this devotion at all, or are moved 
by it to gratitude or acknowledgment: 
others only recall it years after, when 
lhe days are past in which these 
secret kindnesses were spent on us, 
and we offer back our return for the 
debt by a poor tardy payment of 
tears. Then, forgotten tones of love 
recur to ils and kind glances shine 
out nf the past—oh so bright and 
clear! oh so longed after! because 
they are out of reach; as holiday 
music from withinside a prison wall 
or sunshine seen through the bars * 
more prized, because unattainable- 
more bright, because of the contrast 
uf present darkness and solitude, 
whence there is no escape,” 

—Thackeray's " Esmond” 



From th<' rnlnttiif hy C. F. W,itK R v f 


EVOLUTION. 


U ojn-t ixjht l. Hollytr. 


1 lie idea Watts intended to illustrate in Uiis picture is expressed in 
bis own words : 11 I he primeval Mother ot Conflict and Harmony, 
herself uncertain of the future of her offspring/* It is one of 
these pictures to which he gave the name of ♦*' hieroglyph * p a 
symbol anti reminder of the great doctrine that offered the first 
lucid and comprehensive explanation of the universe in which we 
ftrul ourselves. By studying the past with its aid, our present is 
intelligible, anti the future becomes full of hope. Let the evolu¬ 
tionist demonstrate to you (as he canp the organism's inherent 
power oj self-improvement ; the moulding influence of new needs, 


desires, and exertions; and Lhe indirect fiction nf environment in 
evoking them -realise that this great process ol orderly change is 
still in progress, as il has ever been, and you are at once in posses¬ 
sion of the solid basis on which rest* the Larger Hope. What is 
stiff proceeding can be modified, by working in harmony with 
the laws and forces germing change, in the direction in which 
ut- would have it go. The thing that hath Iveen is that which 
shall he, Man has conic a long way from his beginnings, and 
there is sound reason for the laith that he will yet ** move 
upward, working out the beast* and let the ape and tiger die/* 
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Death and 
a Mother. 

(After Herodotus, 1.51.) 

u The more fair this passing world of 
time, by so much the more fair is 
that eternal world, whereof all here is 
but a shadow and a dream 
—CHARLES Kingsley, Westward Hot 


T H B R B was a mother of the Arrive race 
Who joyed in two fair sons, match 
less in strength 

And beautiful as gods. They ever grew 
In love and duty dearer to her heart: 
And in the games where choicest manhood 
strove 

Each won the victor's crown, and thrilled 
her soul 

With joyful pride, greater than ever swayed 
The mightiest queen that paced the royal 
courts 

Of Babylon or Sheba. 

Came a day 

When it was meet to keep high festival 
For the great goddess Juno, whom she served 
As priestess. Unto Argos she must fare 
In state, high-seated in a car bedecked 
With garlands of bright flowers- But, when 
they sought 

For the white oxen that with stately pace 
Were wont to draw the priestess to the 
shrine, 

They found them not, for they had strayed 
away 

To some cool-shaded valley. All in vain 
They sought, until the mother 'gan lament, 
“Alas, my sons I too late shall f set forth 
To deck the sacred shrine and pay my vows 
For you, my well-beloved ! " 

Then her sons 

Stripped oh their festal robes and bowed 
their necks 

Beneath the yoke, and though she bade 
them stay, 

Nor take upon themselves the oxen’s task, 
Smiling they drew her thence, Rough was 
the road, 

Scorching the summer sun, but they endured 
Their tove-iaspired task right joyfully, 
Singing beneath their yoke, until they came 
Unto the temple, where the white-robed 
throngs, 

Waiting great Juno’s priestess, stood amazed. 
The Argive men extolled the mighty strength 
Of the two brothers, and the women cried, 
" Hail to the mother of such duteous sons S 
Blessed is she I ” 

Her heart was overjoyed, 
Both at the deed of love and at the praise 
Her sons had won ; and, when she lighted 
down, 

Swiftly she passed unto the holy shrine, 
Where the white image of the Queen of 
Heaven 

Gleamed forth in awful majesty. She stood 
Before the altar and with all her sou! 
Yearning with mother-love prayed fervently, 
M 0 Goddess I grant my sons, my best- 
beloved, 

The highest bliss that mortals can attain, 
Greater than even my fond heart can dream, 
Full, perfect and enduring-such as I 
Would give them, if thy knowledge and thy 
power 

Were mine, to serve my love." 

And, as she ceased, 

Lifting her hands in supplication strong, 
To her entreating eyes the queenly face 
Of Juno seemed to kindle into life 
And smile upon her in the golden light 
That glowed from out the West, where now 
the sun 

Drew to his setting. Then unto her heart 
Came full assurance that her prayer was 
heard. 

So when her sons yoked themselves Once again 
To draw her homeward, " Your reward is 
sure/* 

She cried; " such blessing Juno shall 

bestow 

On you, my own 1 that to the end of time 
Your perfect joy shall stir the heart of man 
To envy." 



From the painting bv"Albert Moore.] [Courtesy of the City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 


SAPPHIRES. 

This is one of the exquisite series of types of beauty which the late Albert Moore sperti thirty years in creating, 
and on which his increasing reputation is founded, lie eschewed all story interest in his works : they are neither 
illustrations of episodes nor veiled allegories. He held that emotion distorts the features and destroys beauty ol 
form. These lovely single figures of maidens are never seen doing or suggesting anything besides being beautiful : 
but this they do incomparably ** Sapphires M and her splendid sisters have been described as embodied ffoddesses 
whose lives are paired in apocalyptic leisure The names attached to inem are little more than convenient labels 
serving to distinguish them item each other Sapphires " has obviously been christened on account of its 
superb harmony oi blues - with which is interwoven, like counterpoint in music, a subordinate melody of red and orange 
The work of one whose sense ot beauty was well nigh infallible ; whose types are perfect examples of maidenhood, 
and whose brilliant mastery of the subtle delicacv of colour and chromatic balance has never been surpassed— 
" Sapphires " appeals solely to those who have eyes to mg and for these fortunate ones deep satisfaction waits. 


And it seemed all joy was theirs 
1 hal summer eve. The silver moonlight fi I ted 

The dreaming world with radiance, as they 
went 

To seek their rest,ami sweetest perfumes stole 
into their chamber from the flowers that keep 
Their choicest gilts for night. Then, as 
they lay 

In blissful languor after all their toil. 

They heard the nightingale begin that song 
Beyond all words for beauty magical, 

And with her notes still fluting in their ears 
Dreamed into Sleep. 

Then, drawn by her great love. 
Their mother came to gaze upon her own, 
Her dearest, and to bless them ere she slept. 
Her latest thoughts that night were of the joy 
That should be I heirs in answer to tier prayer 
At mighty Juno’s shrine. 

From peaceful sleep 
She woke at early dawn; she heard the birds 
Rejoicing at the coming of the light; 

The oxen lowed ; once more day’s round 
began 

With all the cheerful stir nf joyous life ; 
But the glad sounds she listened for the most, 
Her sons' dear voices, these were silent still; 
And, as the light grew brighter, she arose 
To call them from their slumbers. So she went 
Unto the chamber where the brothers Jay. 

So strange its silence! Sudden terror fell 
Upon her; such a great and awful dread 
As turned her limbs to stone and smote 
her heart 

With deadly pang. The golden sunlight 
dimmed 

To night around her when she saw her sons, 
For still in death they lay, and at that sight 
Died all her hope, died all her joy of soul. 
Pierced by the cruel anguish of despair, 
Beyond all tears, bevond all comforting. 

Long went she sorrowing, nor found 
she ought 

With power to stay her passionate desire 
Oncehnore to see her sons in life and joy, 
Once more to, hear them call her" Mother 1 P1 
Name 

Of all names sweetest I Cruel seemed the 
gods ; 

Surely they mocked her love-inspired prayer, 
Or heard it not the while they joyed in 
Heaven. 

So with each dawn her sorrow woke anew; 
Until a wise one of those ancient days 
Saw light in her strange doom of utmost woe t 
Said that her prayer was answered, that 
the gods 

Were fain to show the wondrous blessedness 
Of life beyond this mortal life of ours, 

So full its joy, so perfect its sure bliss 
All would desire it for their best-be loved 
Could they but comprehend it. Ah I that 
seemed 

So beautiful that it must needs be true. 
U her dear sons had gained that blissful life, 
Could she not bear her loneliness awhile ? 
So great her love I hat she was comforted. 


Shall we mourn comfortless ? or shall 
we doubt 

Who know the glory of the Light of lights f 
No ; strong shall be our faith that death 
must hold 

More than our fondest dreams for those 
we love, 

That all bright joy, all beauty of this world, 
All heart-dear peace of home, all melody 
Of sweetest music shall be perfected 
In that eternal world where Love Divine 
Is King victorious for evermore. 

0 ALL YE PURE AND BEAUTIFUL OF SOUL 1 
0 ALL YE VAUANTrHEARTED, WHO HAVE 
STRIVEN 

Up THE STEEP PATH OF DU FY TO TH E HEIGHTS 

Of loyal service 1 Loved and blessed 

ONES ! 

HOW FAR BEYOND THE VISION OF OUR HOPE 

Must be your glorious and dimortal 

LIFE ! 

L. R. Broome. 


k 
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Joy, Beauty, and 
Industry. 


I NTO the vision of the early 
Christian saint, exiled on Patmos. 
there drifted the picture of a 


degenerate State in which the voice 
of minstrels and of millstones alike 
had ceased to be heard, and from 


which the art of the craftsman had 
utterly departed ■ a State in which 
Joy, Beauty and Industry were 
unknown. Certainly the ideal State 
is one in which these elements 
predominate, and a wise nation will 
seek to achieve them for her people. 
Social reconstruction to many men, 
however, means nothing more than 


higher wages, shorter hours, better 
houses, fuller education; and the 
fact is forgotten that if the possession 
of these things should leave the people 
apathetic, inartistic, and slothful, 
the purpose of creating a better social 
order would be still unfulfilled. 

It is quite true that happiness is 
largely dependent upon existing social 
conditions; true that a nation 
cannot attain to joyousness with a 
sword hanging over its head, and 
international relationships must per- 
force be such that war is made 
impossible before any nation can 
know true Joy. A country in which 
90 per cent, of the wealth is owned 
by 10 per cent, of the population is 
one out of which poverty is likely 
to oust happiness. The wages 
bill of this country in 1913 was 
£600,000,000; in 1920 it is likely 
to be £1*600,000,000 ; but if the cost 
of living should be higher by 120 per 
cent., or more, in 1920 than it was 
in 1913* then, though the question of 
starvation may not be acute, the 
fact of poverty will still be very real. 
Having regard to better houses, while 
it is unquestioned that there are many 
people who would make of an artistic 
villa a filthy hovel, yet no man, 
however good his will, can be happy 
in a narrow* sunless street lined with 
wretched tenements* which have 
neither garden, air, nor beauty. 
Unceasing toil leaves no time for 
Joy* and ignorance is a sure 
preventive of real happiness, for 
without the open and expanding 
mind, those finer things of the spirit, 
out of which the best Joy grows, are 
beyond human reach. 

All these things are true ; hut if 
the end is forgotten in the means, 
or if the means becomes itself an 
end, then, from the point of view of 
the ideal State, the possession of the 
means will fail completely. A rich 
nation, her wealth diffused as 
equitably as the light, would be far 
from real greatness if her people 
were joyless and dull. The ultimate 
goal is spiritual and not material, 

A man possessing that inward sense 
which can apprehend and appraise 
the goodness of life; that leisure of 
spirit which enables him to look with 
interest away from himself to those 
things near and far which lie around 
him ; that lightsomeness of thought 
which liberates within him the soul 
of music is a happy man, and one 
destined to obtain the best out of 
life for himself* and to assist in 
securing for the community in which 
he lives fuller and finer living, 
it is just this type of disposition 
which social reform should bend 
itself to achieve for mankind. 

With this would come the dawn 
of Beauty's day, for ugliness is the 
most dispiriting thing in the world, 
and Joy would insist on its banish¬ 
ment for ever. The quest for Beauty 
cannot wait* however* it must be 
concurrent with the search for Joy; 
indeed, between the two there is an 
intimate relationship. If education 
is to become the slave of utility; 
if the intellectual charter just granted 
to the youth of England is to suffer 
interpretation by Commerce, and be 
made to uphold the doctrine of 
vocational ism ; if the principle that 
man may live by bread alone is to 
be followed, and that bread-earning* 
being the chief business of man, must 
be the leaven of his education, then 
one may despair of obtaining either 
Joy or Beauty for the people. No 


From the painting by J. F Lewis. R.A.I 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


[Courtesy o! lh« City oi Bitniindirou Museum and Art Gallery, 


|ohn Frederic Lewis, one oi the most accomplished artists oi the 
British School, made his home in Cairo tor upwards ol ten years, 
and this is one oi the scenes which he painted from his Eastern 
experience An Oriental lady and her maid have been gathering 
flowers, and are seen bringing them in to adorn the house. The 
occupation of gathering flowers is always charming, but the artist 
has here created a vision of amazing daintiness and beauty. Amid 
the luxuriant blooms, painted with extraordinary truth, the lady 


moves stately as a lily, while the merry little maid follows like some 
smiling rose. They seem like flowers themselves in their grace and 
charm, and in the superb decoration and colour of their costumes. 
** No words " said Kuskin, " are strong enough to express the 
admirable skill of (Lewis’s) pencilling and perception. But 
marvellous as this quantity of detail is, the quantity is not the 
chief wonder, but Breadth , It is arpazing that there should be 
so much, but far more amazing that this much should be ail right," 
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country can be great which makes 
only a feeble or a pseudo demand 
for the art of the craftsman, or which 
fails to train its members to appre¬ 
ciate the beautiful. The man or the 
community satisfied with an ugly 
house if only it be healthy, is but 
half-way to the goal. People who are 
content with an inartistic town, with 
streets disfigured by rubbish heaps 
and unsightly hoardings; people 
who have no thought for pictures, 
fine buildings* or stately monuments ; 
who think uncouthly and express 
themselves without refinement, are 
not yet fitted for the New Jerusalem 
glimpsed from afar by the prophet 
and the seer; and until they are 
converted aesthetically will never 
enter that gracious city* Many things 
are needful in the reconstruction of 
the coming years, and among them 
love of Beauty takes a foremost place. 
The craftsman may work with his 
hands [of such craft work there is a 
pitiable lack to-dayJ or by means 
of a machine; but whether by hand 
or by machine, he can do no great 
thing unless, on the part of the people, 
there is a demand for and a belief 
in his work. With all its many 
schemes, the Government might well 
send out missionaries into every part 
of the land teaching the evil of 
ugliness and preaching the gospel of 
Beauty. 

With all this it has still to be 
said that greatness is only possible 
to an energetic and industrious 
people, for indifference and idleness 
bear the seeds of decay. A people so 
given over to love of ease that the 
voice of millstones becomes inaudible, 
or even feeble, is on the broad way 
to destruction. Long hours and 
drudging toil are not signs of industry. 
It has been demonstrated that men 
engaged in heavy work have 44 per 
cent, more hourly output when 
working 48 hours a week than 
when working ?8 hours. Employers 
who make the conditions of work 
healthy and congenial, secure a higher 
rate of production than others. 
A declining production certainly 
means a decaying nation. The output 
of coal in Great Britain during the 
twenty-five years before the War 
sank from 312 tons per worker per 
annum to 244 tons, while in America 
it rose from 440 tons to 660 tons. 
During the same period in this 
country, there was an increase in 
the production of pig iron of only 
\ Ions per worker per annum ; in 
Germany there was an increase of 
17, and in the United Stiles of 
27 tons. In almost every cither 
important industry America has 
produced vastly more per worker 
employed than we have. For the 
worker to believe that the wealth 
of the country is independent of the 
product of his labour is disastrous. 
Higher wages and shorter hours are 
objects of legitimate ambition, but 
higher wages and less productive 
work is a suicidal policy. Trades 
Unions or anv other organisations 
which would curb the energy of the 
worker are neither wise nor patriotic. 
A minimum wage and a generous one 
for all workers, certainly; but an 
elastic wage also, which will stretch 
to the utmost limits of individual 
capacity. 

That conservatism of employers 
which clings to old methods and 
machines, which disdains modern 
thought, and looks with suspicion on 
the developments of science, is a bar 


to national progress. And those other 
employers who, being themselves 
highly efficient, and rightly profiting 
thereby, strive in their ow r n interests 
to check the general advance of 
efficiency, are militating against the 
true prosperity of the nation. No 
country can thrive on a waning 
industry, and if we would retain and 
enhance our greatness, both workers 
and employers, people and parlia¬ 
ment, will have to set themselves 
to the task of revitalising the 
spirit of industry in all classes. 
The idler, rich or poor, is of no use 


Joy, {Beauty, 

to any community. The voice of the 
millstones must be heard, cheerful 
and persistent. Happy, healthful, 
energetic industry is a mark of the 
ideal State. 

Here is at once a motive arid an 
aim in State building and citizenship. 
Joy so that the voice of singing shall 
be heard in the land. Beauty so 
that the craftsman's art shall 
flourish. Industry so that the 
nation, and each unit of the 
nation, shall be contributing its 
full share towards the well being: 
of the community of men. 

K E. Grefs, 
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Muscle Machinery 

T O do mechanical work mechani¬ 
cally is an excellent habit. 
It frees the mind. It allays 
discontent. It overleaps material 
limitations. 

Moreover, it is a natural condition 
of progress. Consider, how many 
important bodily functions demand 
no thought. Breathing, digestion, 
the circulation of the blood, and so 
forth, go on of themselves, enabling 
us to attend to our other concerns 
in peace. When this is not so, the 
physical machinery is out of order. 

In normal life progress is made 
by the formation of further mechanical 
habits, such as walking. Walking, 
painfully learned in infancy, by 
degrees becomes fixed as unconscious 
habit, indeed, when we want to 
“ put our best foot foremost " in 
walking, we may find that the brain 
has forgotten how it is done, and the 
unconscious motions must be watched 
and learned over again. A mechanical 
habit of sewing, knitting, penwriting, 
or typewriting, will move mountains 
of monotonous labour almost uncon¬ 
sciously. 

We rise, wash, and dress ourselves 
mechanically, and while thus engaged 
our minds are free to wander at will, 
to map out a programme for the day, 
to compose a poem or to rehearse a 
prayer. Some of us even take our 
meals mechanically, our minds the 
while being busy with the news of 
the world, or the give and take of 
domestic converse. 

An all-important caution must be 
observed. Let all the habits that 
are to he performed mechanically be 
Hood ones. Teach children to walk 
properly, to wash thoroughly, to eat 
and drink hygienreally. Let every¬ 
thing that has to be carried on 
unconsciously be learned, in the first 
instance, with scrupulous atten¬ 
tion to detail, with a mind fixed 
upon the attainment of perfection. 

A pianist, performing an elaborate 
composition, has a lapse of brain 
memory—forgets what comes next. 
Now, that piece has been most 
thoroughly well learned and practised 
in the past, and by frequent repetition 
has become part of the subconscious 
personality of the pianist* So he (or 
she) does not worry about the brain 
lapse, but relies on the muscle 
memory to save the situation ; and 
the well-drilled fingers proceed with¬ 
out missing a note until the uncertain 
place is passed, and the brain 
can take up the thread again. 

This illustration suggests something 
of the possibilities of the bodily 
machine. Nothing is too intricate 
for it to do automatically, if properly 
adapted to its task. The brain is 
overseer, the body is labourer. Under 
proper training, the “ labourer ” 
becomes an automaton and the 
“overseer" can attend to other things. 

Cannot the principle thus illus¬ 
trated be extended ? Life in this 
world still contains many monotonous 
tasks—and the intensive use of 
machinery will multiply them- which 
might be relegated almost entirely to 
the muscle machinery, thereby greatly 
relieving the brain. 

Thus, while the worker's fingers 
are adding material wealth to the 
world, his mind may he gathering 
intellectual treasure. This is what 
we mean by doing mechanical work 
mechanically. 

George Pranki.and. 
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THE WIZARD. 

is interesting paini&g, though begun in 1*91. remained unfinished at the master's 
Ilh in 1 S!*S. Hut though the final touches are lacking Hie ‘Resign is complete. 

| it has the simillicit v ami directness 1>y which Marne-Jones s work is always 
tinguislictl. it is excessivelv mannered ; all is clearly and sharply shown with 
it Hi''char ill that gives a naive digmty to the theme. It was the artist* secre 
It lie could infuse into an arrangement <>t parallel and iuU:n.ecting Urns aim 1st 
(-milling a geometric pattern a certain romantic vision. And this pictme is at, 
in, pic of bis power. The "Wise Man." the iWvualer of Hidden I lungs, s see., 
iwing back the Curtain from the magic mirror lor the lady who, m assume, has 
nc to seek tidings of her absent lord or lover. She ga.es spdl-bo, nd at a 
ion of a shipwreck. liven in the sidelong, distorted glimpse yikiblc to us. iw 
I sec- a vessel with broken masts in a rough sea Disaster obviously threatens, 
perhaps has already overwhelmed those she loves. It must be a temblc 

icneucc to witness helplessly a catastrophe m which we R ^> 
we lttLicve that ;i horrible uncertainty as to the ■' _ J 1 * , \ \ . 

bear than to kn<* Lite worst Many a 1 * 0 * . ^ 

nt to du- War and became Misting would .give all shi ha* to kn the 
^instances ol 1.1s late. Hence the Wizard, with ^ 

v under the circumstances in the picture ts a benefactoi though a fearh1 one. 
*ped as the artist’, temperament was m Celtic legend. one vvnmkis wlitthi» hr 

i nt> t tn nnnd in depicting the Wizard the great mythical figure of the ancient 
L not m nima in o epic ting h shown is that ot a similar 

ttsh prophet and magician, Merlin- 1 F c .. f „ 

vr and learned man, assuredly no charlatan or accomplice of M»e dev .hit a 
t ide- IS,-other in touch with Higher Intelligences, and wi ling to cm lo> I is 

vers ,11 the service ol others. We know that such Wise J en, 1 “P 1 "- 1 *- •*“<» 
.... * i , .. ; . i is; work lor them tu do. 
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What of Britains Future? 


I N all the present talk on national 
progress, it is taken for granted 
that the first aim for every 
nation must be the developing of a 
sound, successful business concern. 
To control the world's money is a 
goal to which nations readily race. 
Exports and imports are seen in their 
relation to making a nation indepen¬ 
dent and powerful, and the ethical 
value of so doing has been well 
argued by economists and sociologists. 
The reasoning is sound, for it is 
based on what has happened in the 
past. The world-revolution bids us 
make a fresh beginning, and we have 
inevitably looked backwards for 
guidance, hoping to see in the 
dominant factors of the past some 
indications for effectively building 
the future. The great transition 
periods of ancient days have always 
been marked by the collapse of some 
reigning civilisation; * but in the 
present period no civilisation has 
collapsed, for the reason that there 
are latent elements of virtue and 
beauty that have not yet had full 
opportunity for expression. To survey 
the long past has always been 
regarded as a sound method for 
discovering the laws of human 
progress, but there is one possibility 
that reformers sometimes fail to 
remember, which is that a new world, 
instead of being built on the old, 
may, instead, need to be built on 
entirely new foundations. The past 
has its full share to offer, but 
spontaneous variation is no less a 
factor than is heredity in the shaping 
of the future. Where some feature or 
principle of human progress is seen 
in the past, we are, no doubt, on the 
track of some “ law,*' but no survey 
has yet taken note of all the factors, 
so that many that a re yet unrecognised 
might conceivably be the very ones 
on which some future development 
will depend. So that we need always 
to be on the alert for a new note—or, 
shall we Say, hitherto undiscovered 
note—that may be heralding the 
future. 

Britain's past has mainly been 
industrial ami commercial. She has 
controlled the world's markets, and 
the sovereign has been a standard, 
recognised and accepted at its full 
value, in every part of the globe. 
Other nations, no doubt, envied us; 
that is, they considered as desirable 
the acquirement of similar possessions 
and privileges. In Europe, we were 
considered as a “ big power,” not 
because of territory, but essentially 
because of our money-power. Because 
we could control and dictate, we 
were ** big.” There were, of course, 
other factors in our national make-up : 
there were elements in character and 
religious outlook that made an appeal 
to many outside the nation. Perhap?, 
any “ bigness ” that was ours lay in 
those elements of character, but. 
nevertheless, on the pages of history 
already written we are accounted big 
because of commerce, money, and 
manufactures. And this was con¬ 
sidered eminently desirable to be the 
most successful business-nation was 
the aim of all. It gave power and 
prestige. And “ power,” 1 am afraid, 
has always meant power over human 
beings. With the individual, it 
has been the same—the successful 
business nun is the big power 


We make this difference, however 
that we do not think that every unit 
of the race must be successful on this 
particular Hue. The different Sndivi 
duals must, we know, be at different 
stages and aiming for different goals, 
but with nations the mistake is made 
that there is only one proper function 
for them all. 

It would be regarded as quite im¬ 
practicable that in a League of 
Nations only two or three of thost- 
nations undertook specially the in¬ 
dustry. commerce, and manufactures 
nf the League, and others nations 
lilted other functions for which b\ 
tradition they were specially suited. 


Yet, until we get the international 
spirit, we can have no successful 
League of Nations, 

I ^fortunately, we are beset by 
the fallacy that everything must pay. 
Railways, for example, must pay: 
whereas, treated as a community 


interest, there is no reason why a 
small section of the nation's work 
should need to be a self-supporting 
unit, and in the economy of nations 
it is conceivable that certain nations 
would contribute more good to the 
common cause if they were not 
hampered by the necessity of racing 
to the markets of the world. 

With individuals, of course, it is 
recognised that there are innumerable 
posts to fill, many of which, taken by 
themselves, are non-productive. The 
co-operative view, in so far as it 
applies to individuals within a nation, 
enables us to find a place for much 
that has nothing directly to do with 
industrial development. The existence 
of successful business, in fact, depends 
partly on there being many indivi¬ 
duals who are not trade-specialists. 


There could be no archbishops, or 
poets, or Bibby's .-huntat did the one 
aim for everyone circle round trade 
and commerce—unless, indeed, we 
regard the non-productive elements 
as mere accessories to the main end, 
and even missionary effort as just 
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pioneer work for trade and commerce. 
The different nations are obviously 
at different points on the evolutionary 
path, but we inconsistently think 
that at whatever stage, the one 
desirable success for all is a business 
and trade one. Nothing else, in fact, 
seriously concerns foreign secretaries 
and diplomatists. 

Now, is it possible to consider 
national-building from the inter¬ 
national view point, seeing different 
duties as the natural work of different 
nations ? At present, in face of 
national bankruptcy, a war-worn 
Government can hardly be expected 
to see further than the immediate 
necessity to increase productions. 
The problem is, for the moment, seen 
in terms of millions of pounds, and, 
as such, is really outside the range of 
ordinary thought. Beyond a certain 
point, millions mean nothing, and 
cease to be real to us. If we were 
told to-morrow, that our debt was 
a million millions, the actual effect 
on our feelings would be slight. 
Fortunately, the average unit in the 
nation does not think in terms of 
millions, and is not so very much 
impressed by the calamities fore¬ 
shadowed. “ If they come—let them 
come”—that is his attitude, and it 
is based largely on the feeling that 
the calamities will not come. “ There 
is something more than millions,” he 
argues, " and besides, these millions 
are largely loans among the nations, 
so that the world as a whole is not 
in debt.” 

So far, the individual nations do not 
regard themselves as parts of a larger 
whole, and governments of every 
nation are urging a speeding-up of 
business as the one possible foundation 
for reconstruction. Our lathes must go 
quicker and for longer hours, mines 
must give more of their riches* every 
factory and workshop work at its 
utmost capacity—that is the one 
solution offered. As one of Rae- 
maker's gruesome cartoons says to 
the demobilised soldier, “ You must 
work or starve.” National bank¬ 
ruptcy is shown to mean starvation, 
and with that whip on their backs, 
the nations are racing for industrial 
supremacy. 

Now, is it possible that the whole 
problem offers an entirely different 
solution, and that the foes that are 
really ranged against us are quite 
different from what are imagined ? 
Is it the commercial success of another 
nation that constitutes our danger, 
or is if in our not answering to the 
opportunity of a new note for 
Britain ? Have we to build on the 
old, or is the right development a 
building on entirely new foundations ? 
Will our progress be measured in the 
degree to which we can “shut out 
Germany,” or in shutting out certain 
cankerous tendencies within our own 
city gates f Is our success to be in 
the aggressive capacity to fight all 
other interests than our own, or 
will it be in the ascendency of what 
Benjamin Kidd calls the *■ Child- 
mind ” ? What, in our national 
thought, is to be considered the 
■■ fittest ” that must at all costs 
survive ? In a word, what for us is 
to be “national greatness ” ? 

A review of the nations shows 
that in spite of individuals, there has, 
somehow, been a World-plan that 
lias urged nations towards the accom¬ 
plishment of certain definite duties. 
We have not recognised that urge at 
all fully, for, as already indicated, 
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PARENTHOOD* 

*' A threefold cord is not quickly broken ? 

This lovely sketch is another example oj Millet’s power to extract beauty and 
significance from the humblest themes, of which we have spoken under his 

“ Going to Work” in this Annuat. Millet may be considered an authority on 

parenthood, as he was the father of nine children. His home life was happy and 

united, though means were scanty, and necessities often short, In Summer he 

worked with his studio door open, and with his little tribe—children, and later, grand 
children—running in and out around him Here he expresses that sense of the happiness 
and glory of parenthood that never left him. The group of father, mother, and child, 
united by the mysterious bond of parenthood, form a sacred human unit; a threefold 
cord that is not quickly broken. Parenthood is no matter to be lightly undertaken : 
it is a noble duty and a sacred trust. But, on the other hand, its responsibilities are so 
adjusted to the strength and the capabilities of ordinary men and women, that it is 
cowardice to pretend that they are overwhelming. That way leads to “ race suicide,’ 
With the little ones, as they come, grace and guidance are also sent to execute the task 
of parenthood, which is capable of bringing the greatest happiness life has to offer 
After all, a parent's responsibility is limited . and it ceases when the children are able 
to take upon themselves to decide matters for themselves irrespective of our judgment 
or wishes. Father and Mother have to cherish their little ones and equip them as 
well as they are able for the future ; and, like the birds, teach them the use of their 
nwn wings. This is the duty of parents which if well and truly drirttb rnnnoi fail 
tn bring a priceless reward in love and devotion 
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What oj Britain $ huturc ? 


every nation has endeavoured to lead 
in the same line of activity. The urge 
of the World-plan has sometimes 
been definitely realised by some 
patriot-genius, and then it is that 
great changes have taken place. That 
a nation can, if it cares, change its 
whole destiny in a generation has 
been demonstrated by Japan. China, 
too, has changed by what might be 
termed spontaneous variation. Europe 
has not changed in the matter of its 
belief in force, competition, and 
material success—a belief that has 
increased generation after generation, 
and finally culminating in the Five 
Years 1 Tragedy. The material forces 
precipitated in that war, but there 
were other forces too, and out of it 
all has come the confirmation of what 
had long been simmering in the 
hearts of reformers and idealists 
that li man cannot live by bread 
alone.” If mediaeval Japan can take 
so quickly its step into industrialism, 
is it not possible that another nation 
to whom the opportunity has come, 
may step forward to another duty ? 

There are many prizes that can 
lure on either an individual or a 
nation, and probably no one prize 
is unmixed. There is, first, most 
obviously, the prize of Wealth. It is 
the rightful prize for the one who 
labours for it, and appropriate to 
nations as well as individuals at 
certain stages of their development. 
There is the prize of Power, and 
splendid has been the training of 
Spartan, Roman, and Britisher that 
gave the right to rule. No nation, 
perhaps, has yet desired above all 
rewards, the reward of Honour, 
individuals have, and nations have 
held this prize as part of the national 
aim. Pride of race and the honour 
of the State have often weighed most 
at a crisis, and sacrifices of land and 
trade have even been made rather 
than the national honour be tarnished. 
To some extent we have contributed 
that tradition to the nations, but to 
what extent we have failed may 
conveniently be left to the criticaJ 
observations of historians. But what 
is it, that, tn the moulding of the 
new Era, that the British Common¬ 
wealth has to contribute to the 
world's economy ? Is it not in the 
holding as supremely paramount, not 
industrial supremacy, but Honour 
and Sacrifice? In that high under¬ 
taking, with all our failures, there has 
been a measure of success, and in 
the perfecting of this work lies the 
distinctive genius that can mark the 
new Britain, if only she will answer 
to the call In the past we 
have undoubtedly contributed manu¬ 
factures, commercial methods, trade, 
and colonization. Our engineering, 
for example, has been famous for its 
reliability. Our manufacturers have 
generally been preferred abroad to 
any other. That is a splendid 
tradition. We have not troubled, 
primarily, about cheapness of produc¬ 
tion-organisation has been some¬ 
what foreign to us—but we have 
produced articles on which the world 
has learnt to rely. 

There are signs, however, that the 
centre of this particular activity is 
shifting. We hear, too, that London 
is commencing to lose that control 
of the money market that was once 
her proud boast, Estates are being 
bought up, not primarily for factories, 
but for garden cities, fruit farms, 
and allotments. Native handicrafts 
are starting in the villages, and 


returning soldiers are preferring 
such to resuming their pre - war 
occupations. Agriculture is really 
commencing, at last, to come to its 
own. These are just signs, hut 
important ones. Then the workpeople 
who continue to carry on their 
pre-war work are demanding human 
conditions, refusing to be mechanical 
slaves in a concern whose profits have 
no maximum. The demand for more 
wages is not for money, as such : 
it is a demand for more life, more 
opportunities to be what God intended 
them to be. 

It is well to recognise facts, and 
when those facts concern the great 
cycles of human progress, we may 
well hesitate before denying them. 
It seems to be a fact that the world's 
industry, as that word is generally 
understood, is shifting into the hands 
of the younger nations. Younger, of 
course, in the national sense, for the 
individuals composing the nations 
may be of any age. There may be 


some who in past incarnations have 
gone through the turmoil of European 
industrialism, and are now incarnated, 
say, in America, for the purpose— 
though unconsciously- of helping to 
huild up industrialism on a sounder 
basis than prevailed in the Europe 
of their younger days. Are wc then, 
if this is so, to shut down our factories 
and business houses, and all retire 
to fruit farms in the country, and live 
a life of peaceful seclusion ? Nothing 
so foolishly dramatic is required. 
The outward changes, whatever they 
are, will take place in spite of 
ourselves. The special contribution 
that we can offer to the world at 
present is in showing how industry, 
politics, and human relationships 
can be spiritualised, Wc have a true 
culture to offer, and what prouder 
reward could we have as a nation, than 
that the decision of other nations 
would be prompted by whether this 
is, or is not, “ the British way.” 


Among other interesting experi¬ 
ments being made—and there are 
many—is a New Town, in which the 
appeal of Meredith is made “ a cry 
that is our common voice; the note 
of fellowship.” It is a proposal in 
industrial, civic, and social recon¬ 
struction. and one asks, with Blake ; 
” What are those Golden Builders 
doing ? ” This particular scheme is 
not merely a housing reform (though, 
indeed, that alone would be worthy), 
but a prosposal to found a new 
Tountry-Town in England in “ such 
a spirit and on such a plan as shall 
stir the hearts of all who are seeking 
after freedom and fellowship.” Such 
an experiment is interesting because 
nf the indication it gives of what is 
happening. There is growing up in 
groups and associations the feeling 
that the world is waiting for a high 
note to be sounded, and there seems 
every reason to believe that Great 
Britain could, if she would, sound 
that note amid the nations, giving 


God-speed to those newer nations 
who will be carrying on the burdens 
of the past, but carrying on so much 
better because of the help and insight 
we now can offer. Model industries, 
model garden cities, model factories; 
ours the splendid opportunity of 
creating such models for the world. 
We have a chance of demonstrating 
what has often been spoken of. 
but seldom had an opportunity for 
expression in the big industrial 
schemes, namely, the dignity of 
labour, ft is possible to prove the 
truth of George Russell’s words: 
■* Men will gladly labour if they feel 
that their labour conspires with that 
of all other workers for the general 
good.” Not in the controlling of the 
world's purse shall be the chief glory, 
but rather in giving inspiration and 
ideals as to how that purse should 
be used. While there is much to be said 
for reformers who are demanding 
ecmmmic and material reconstruction 


as of first importance, groups of 
people in every country are realising 
that the elements of a spiritual 
recovery are already appearing, and 
that the solutions we seek will come 
from other than merely materialistic 
sources. It is, for example, com¬ 
monly said that “ the growth of 
goodwill ” will bring Labour and 
Capital together as colleagues and 
co-workers—and certainly “ good¬ 
will " is of a different order of things 
from wages or profits. 

Our enemies are within. The 
world is anxious to be friendly with 
us, and we can start on our new 
venture with that big advantage 
at once. But the enemies within 
must be beaten before we commence ; 
and, indeed, the world will not believe 
us until those enemies of ours are 
beaten. Other nations have other 
destinies, and it is not for any 
nation to follow another's, but 
it is a magnificent opportunity when 
a nation can inspire another. 


Our special and immediate destiny 
is to make practical, though it may 
be through sacrifice, the spirit of 
Brotherhood. We have to demonstrate 
its practicability. Our industries, our 
labour, our capital, our land are for 
the community, and at the altar of 
such a national ideal there necessarily 
must be the offerings of many personal 
sacrifices. We are to set a note of 
culture, of morality, of honour. 
It will not make us millionaires, but it 
will make of our Commonwealth the 
strongest, greatest, and most loved 
one that the world has ever known. 

The “ enemy” within, however, 
is in our self-seeking aims, and that 
can injure more than any outside foe. 
Indeed, one might even say that 
no outside foe could injure where 
there is no inner enemy to welcome 
the onslaught. Few actions known 
to men or nations have been entirely 
disinterested. There is always a 

{Continued oji fourth column, page jfi,} 
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41 Lilewas originally exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1013. It is a typically British picture painted with unerring 
skill by an artist who has a profound knowledge of our 
National temperament—a temperament drawn from the 
mother-breast of the ocean and cradled on the rolling 
billows of the mighty deep. So this picture appealed, and 
still appeals, to every section of the community, and it is not 
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payuig too high a tribute to Mr, Heitty*$ art to say that he 
alone of modern painters has succeeded in transferring to 
canvas H The restless energy and love of adventure from 
which springs our Empire’s greatness. ihe incident is this : 
The boat is flying before a strong wind and sea ; they have 
reefed her close down and slacked away the sheet, but left the 
topping lift taut whilst they brace up the main halyard purchase, 
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The Influences of 
on Individual and 

T HE destruction which lias been 
wrought by the great War 
through which we have passed 
is almost limitless in its extent. 
Towns, villages, and districts in the 
area of active warfare have been 
shattered, and no amount of repara¬ 
tion will serve to restore in them the 
beauties, whether of structure nr of 
tradition, which were of historic 
interest. Commercial enterprise and 
industries have suffered too, and poor 
humanity, after struggling against an 
overwhelming monster of destruction, 
has come out of i he conflict 
victorious, it is true, but decimated 
by death, crippled by wounds and 
disease, and profoundly altered in 
some phases of its individual and 
social psychology. Thus, the scars of 
war remain upon the wounded earth, 
in the domestic and social circles, 
and upon the health of individuals. 
Apart from all this, our conceptions 
of what constituted civilisation have 
become altered in a number of ways, 
and certain changes have been 
wrought upon the moral stability of 
the people, which time and reaction 
alone will rectify. The storm which 
has shaken the universe is now over, 
but the waves of trouble, gradually 
dissipating from the centre of turmoil 
have not entirely subsided ; indeed, 
we cannot expect them to do so until 
the work of reconstruction has made 
progress, and during this process there 
will still be wavelets of doubt and 
difficulty, which will end at last in 
the calm waters of a new and peaceful 
civilisation. There will be a kind of 
Renaissance in civilisation, some of 
the beginnings of which are already 
casting their shadows before them. 

In every department of life, whether 
political, domestic, commercial f or 
industrial, this reconstruction will 
play a part, but in whichever realm 
it is considered, we have to remember 
that its entire purpose is to promote 
the welfare of the people, and we 
cannot consider welfare or prosperity 
of any kind without also taking into 
account wellbeing or wellness in the 
sense of fitness and good health. 
The health of the people is essential 
to prosperity, and whatever may be 
thought of the philanthropic efforts 
which are made to subjugate disease, 
the economic aspects of the question 
invariably constitute a factor in its 
consideration. One cannot have a 
better example of this than what has 
happened in the tropical climates, 
where in the past it was so hard for 
the white man to live, or for the 
prosperity of the people to become 
assured, owing to the prevalence of 
the tropical diseases. West Africa, 
for instance, was long known as the 
"White Man’s Grave,” owing to the 
prevalence of malaria and sleeping 
sickness and other scourges. These 
diseases, which in the past accounted 
for the deaths of thousands of people, 
have been greatly lessened, partly by 
private enterprise and partly through 
the action of Governments, which 
have sent out expeditions for in¬ 
vestigating them, and for taking steps 
to do away with the mosquitoes and 
other transmitters, with the result 
that there is now a greatly lessened 
sick and death rate, and a correspond¬ 
ing increase of commercial prosperity. 

[ have cited the case of the tropica! 


Physical Fitness 
Social Welfare. 

diseases because they are so evident 
as examples of cause and effect, and 
of the economic value of health. 
In our own country there are 
numerous conditions which are no 
less serious, although they are less 
obvious; and it is very important that 
we should bring them into prominence 
in order that the people may under¬ 
stand their malign significance. 

Prosperity, then, depends upon 
physical fitness, and the influences 
of this fitness have not only an 
individual, but also a social bearing, 
because it only too often happens 
that upon th^ health of one depends 
the wellbeing and happiness of many. 
If we consider the family as the unit 
of the State, and that every family 
consists of members, each of whom 
in turn constitutes a part of that 
unit, it will become apparent that it 
is important to maintain the sound¬ 
ness of the individual in order to 
sustain the stability of the unit 
The stamina of the community 


I have u dream that all meji walk 
In native innocenc e once more. 

With body fresh from spirits moulding, 
With thoughts that are an open door 
To loveliness—the sure unfolpng 
Of beauty, never dreamed beiore. 

depends upon the strength of these 
units, and that is why there is this 
inter-relationship between individual 
and social welfare. 

One of the lessons which the War 
has taught us is that the maintenance 
of the physical health of the people 
is a duty to the State, and ii brought 
out the fact that a large number of 
men arid women belonging to the 
so-called Cl class exist throughout 
the country; people who were un¬ 
fitted to stand the strain of active 
service abroad or of full activity at 
home owing to physical disability. 
It is one of the sad tilings of war 
that the strong, being called upon 
to serve, die or become maimed in 
fighting or otherwise serving their 
country, with the result that the 
numbers of the unfit become relatively 
increased in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion. Their expectation of life is not 
up to the normal ; if they marry, 
apart from such tendency as there 


may be for their children to be below 
the average of health, they themselves 
are apt to die or become incapacitated 
at a time when they are required 
as breadwinners, with the result 
that impoverishment and lack of 
prosperity ensues in the family unit. 
It is, therefore, evident that we cannot 
separate individual from social wel¬ 
fare. and a great responsibility rests 
with us to do everything we can to 
keep the physique of the people at 
a high pitch of perfection. 

A first path of thought leads us 
to consider some everyday conditions 
which occasion physical decadence; 
the ways of the people, for instance, 
with reference to food and drink and 
habits of life. We shall take 
the latter first, because a person's 
physical habits have so much to do 
with powers of endurance—or what 
is popularly known as staying power. 
Some people keep their muscles in a 
constant condition of tone; others 
who are quite able to perform a 
day’s work of routine character 
quickly tire or become breathless and 
weak if any work involving ari 
unusual amount of exertion is under¬ 
taken. This is partly because the 


And lo f 1 see tins vital truth, 

Of body, spirit, soul and brain, 

Is the result of all men’s striving. 

To rid the mind of passion’s pa Lit. 

When perfect knowledge makes pure living 
A possibility again ! 

muscles themselves are weak, 
and partly—and importantly—be¬ 
cause the state of fitness of the 
heart and lungs corresponds very 
closely with the general physical 
condition. That is why regular 
exercise is beneficial, insomuch that 
it keeps the heart and skeletal 
muscles tuned up— above the require¬ 
ments it may be, of what is actually 
needed for the day's work—and 
it also explains why paroxysmal 
exercise is bad, and apt to tire hearts 
and muscles which have not sufficient 
reserve to stand the strain of 
emergency. In the early years of 
the War, when the physical standard 
for recruits was very high, it was 
found that a considerable percentage 
of the accepted men quickly broke 
down under the stress of physical 
training. On one occasion an 
inspector of recruits ordered the 
discharge of a number of those who 
had succumbed in this way, on the 


ground that they had “ heart disease,” 
This led to an investigation of these 
cases, and without a single exception 
it was found that they had no real 
organic heart trouble, but were 
simply suffering because their hearts 
were only tuned to the needs of 
sedentary occupations, and were quite 
unfit to overtake the requirements of 
strenuous physical work. This kind 
of experience gave rise to the adoption 
of a much more graduated course of 
training, with the result that in later 
years, when the men were grouped 
according to their physical conditions, 
many who were at first placed in low 
categories ultimately became quite 
fit to take their places in the front 
rank of warfare. This exemplifies 
very well the way in which fitness 
may be improved by keeping the 
muscles used and not idle, and it 
shows how the functional capacity of 
an organ or part is adapted in the 
main to the physical calls which are 
habitually made upon it. 

With reference to food, there are a 
number of points which are not often 
thought of in connection with physical 
fitness. Nobody can remain fit who 
either eats too much, or drinks too 
much alcohol. Sometimes people 
imagine that increase of weight is a 
sign of good health, but in a large 
number of cases it is an indication 
of weakness—indeed, with them, it 
might almost be put as an axiom 
that what is gained in weight is lost 
in strength. There are many people 
who are normally thin and light of 
weight, and who really become unfit 
when they fatten. Of course, this is 
not of universal application, but it is 
worth remembering; What I princi¬ 
pally want to direct attention to in 
this connection is the circumstance 
that wc are rather accustomed to 
regard human beings as though they 
were all made on one plan of con¬ 
struction so far as their physiological 
adaptability for consuming the various 
types of food which enter into a 
conventional dietary is concerned. 
In the majority of people there is a 
normal capacity to digest and to 
metabolise (/>, to make use of by 
the tissues) any kind of food, whether 
animal or vegetable, but there are a 
considerable number who are variants 
from this standard, some of them 
requiring very til lie, if any, animal 
food, and others having comparatively 
little physiological capacity for digest¬ 
ing and metabolising those Of the 
vegetable kinds. This variation is, no 
doubt, essentially due to the fact that 
the human being is derived from two 
ancestries, one of which fed upon 
vegetable, and the other upon animal 
foods. The perfect human being is 
able to metabolise both, but there are 
undoubted throwbacks, some to the 
vegetable and some to the animal 
types. It is this fact which accounts 
for some of the so-called Metabolic 
diseases occurring in people having 
these idiosyncrades with reference to 
diet, but who live on conventional 
lines, and so promote so much 
unfitness owing to faulty chemistry. 
We must not regard these variants 
as altogether abnormal people—they 
simply have furnaces which require 
some specialisation in the way of 
fuel, and the important thing is to 
meet these requirements and to make 
the fuel suit the furnace instead of 
trying to make the furnace suit the fuel. 

1 remember, many years ago, a 
gentleman being brought to me who 
was suffering from a severe dyspeptic 
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trouble, and quite casually bis wife, 
who was with him, dropped the 
remark that he always throve best 
upon vegetable foods, and that it 
was only out of deference to the 
wishes of his people, who thought that 
he could not live without animal food, 
that he took the latter. He was quite 
ill, and had been so for a considerable 
time. While examining him 1 dis¬ 
covered that in addition to the 
ordinary pair of male breasts he had 
a second very rudimentary pair lower 
down, and a distinct symmetrical 
indication of a third pair in the skin 
of the abdomen, and it at once 
occurred to me to wonder whether 
this man was a true throwback to 
the vegetarian type. 11 was suggested 
to him that he should live entirely 
upon a vegetable diet, and 1 heard 
some months later that he had been 
avoiding the meats altogether, with 
the result that he become not only a 
hugely strong man, but a champion 
swimmer. This was an extreme case, 
but there are many other types for 
whom only small amounts of meat 
are necessary; and, on the other 
hand, every now and again one comes 
across people who are essentially 
meat eaters, and who require large 
amounts of animal foods for the 
maintenance of their health. It is 
where these variants attempt to live 
on conventional lines that we get the 
types of unfitness which are the 
results of deranged chemistry* The 
gouts and some forms of diabetes 
are quite commonly due to the 
adherence to ordinary mixed diets on 
the part of those who have organs 
inadequate, it may be, tor dealing 
with normal amounts of meat on the 
one hand, or of the carbohydrate foods 
such as starches, sugars, etc., on the 
other hand; and, in the future, the 
fitness of a large number of people 
will be assured by having their 
metabolic limitations carefully in¬ 
vestigated, so that they may adapt 
their dietaries to the capacities which 
they have for consuming one or other 
of the food elements. 

it will be seen, from what 1 have 
said, that want of fitness may be due 
to many influences, some of them 
chemical, others resulting from what 
may be termed physical environment, 
ft is the duty of every individual, as 
a member of the community, to do 
all that he can to combat these 
various physical influences, with the 
realisation of the fact always before 
him that a knowledge of these matters 
means an increase of responsibility 
with reference to the care of the body. 

While dealing with the question of 
responsibility, there is one class of 
disorder which must be referred to in 
a very special way. Heretofore I 
have spoken of fitness in relation to 
physical culture and to food and 
habits of living* Tire responsibility 
in these cases simply involves the 
application of a certain amount 
of physiological knowledge and the 
adherence to the physiological rules 
of life. The diseases which I am 
about to speak of require an apprecia¬ 
tion of great responsibility, having 
regard not only to personal health 
but also concerning the wellbeing of 
the community at large. I refer to 
the venereal diseases, for the acquisi¬ 
tion of which, in thejnajority of cases, 
the primary sufferers are entirely 
responsible. One cannot speak of 
individual and social fitness without 
bringing this subject into prominence, 
owing to the disastrous influences 


which these maladies exert upon 
the wellbeing of the community, 
I have already said something about 
economics in relation to the tropical 
diseases, and have indicated that they 
killed thousands of people year after 
year. It is peculiarly apposite that 
they should have been taken as an 
example, because one of the venereal 
diseases — syphilis — results from 
a microorganism belonging to file 


same pmtozooal family as those which 
cause malaria and sleeping sickness, 
and, like them, it accounts for an 
enormous number of deaths and a 
great amount of ill-health. The 
parasites of these tropical diseases 
are conveyed from person to person, 
or from an infected animal to the 
human being, through the agencies 
of mosquitoes in the case of malaria, 
and of the tsetse fly in the case of 


sleeping sickness, and the individual 
who gets the disease cannot be held 
responsible beyond the taking of 
reasonable precautions to avoid being 
bitten by the transit lit tory insects. 
With syphilis the case is different, 
there being absolute responsibility, 
so far as the majority of primary 
sufferers are concerned, and this 
responsibility does not end there, 
because the disease is transmissible 
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LOVE STEERING THE BOAT OF HUMANITY, 

“ The stormy sea of life ; man in his little boat, with rent sail, broken oar, and 
all but helpless, save that Love is with him in the boat, and holds the helm— 11 


Such is Watts’ own epitome of the message of Isis picture. 
First exhibited in his eighty-fifth year, it forms one of those 
great symbolical suggestions winch the wise anil wonderful 
old mart conceived out of the maturity of life's experience, 
“ Hope’’ was shown dependent on her last thread, yet 
“carrying on *’ ; and similarly here while the situation is 
most serious* the clue to the solution of life’s difficulties is 
plainly given. Against wind and storm, in the teeth of all 
perils and ills, the craft of life can make progress while the 
radiant presence ol Love is there to guide. Thus, Watts 
the seer and prophet believed, and would teach us. His 


suggestion makes one enquire —and it is a question worth 
asking- -who is actually steering the Boat of Humanity; that 
of the race, and of you who read tliis f and of 1 who write ? 
The name of that Steersman is of the very first importance, his 
appointment is the direct personal responsibility of each of us. 
Some drift aimlessly ; appointing none. Others entrust the 
position to Selfishness, Greed* Ambition* Pride, and tlieir like. 
Mankind has tried many pilots. Vet when the hurricane is 
too strong for us, when we are exhausted and nigh overwhelmed, 
there is but one helmsman who can ride the storm and bring 
us to the Haven where we would be; and his name is Love. 
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both directly and by heredity* and 
every case which remains untreated 
or inefficiently treated is apt to 
become a pivot from which a fan-like 
distribution of disaster radiates, it 
may safely be said that in this 
country the amount of crippling and 
death due to these diseases is greater 
than that due to the tropical diseases 
in the tropical countries* It may be 
argued that if this be the case, why 
is it that we see and hear so little 
of them ? It is because their effects 
upon the public health are more real 
than apparent* owing to the fact that 
the most serious consequences are not 
immediate, but postponed and occult. 
It is not primary syphilis which is 
dangerous, but the later manifesta¬ 
tions of the disease* A Professor at 
one of the Universities used to say 
that no greater misfortune could 
happen to a person than to get a 
slight attack of syphilis, it seemed 
rather a paradoxical statement, but 
it was absolutely true, because the 
slight attack which apparently cures 
itself, or is treated only until the 
primary or secondary symptoms 
disappear, is the very one which is 
likely to break out years afterwards 
and lead to the crippling or death of 
the individual There is not a 
hospital in the land, whether general* 
special, or children's, which does not 
contain patients suffering from these 
occult results of syphilis* It may be 
a disease of the nervous system, or 
of the heart and blood vessels, or of 
the lungs, liver, or indeed of any 
organ or system of the body, and it 
is these late results which kill ami 
cripple the individual, only too often 
when he or she is in what should he 
the prime of life, and when wanted 
as a breadwinner or as an effective 
citizen* In addition to this economic 
effect as regards health, there is the 
financial cost of this disease to the 
country, which is very great. General 
paralysis of the insane, for instance* 
which is invariably the result of 
syphilis, accounts for IS per cent* ot 
the admissions to the lunatic asylums, 
and costs the country £296,000 a year* 
and if we add to this the other forms 
of lunacy or mental defect and the 
systemic diseases to which I have 
already referred, it will be appreciated 
what a serious problem we are up 
against with reference to the economic 
aspects of that disease, both as regards 
health and money* Syphilis is not 
only a maleficent factor in the 
production of early death and 
disability in the persons who primarily 
acquire it, but also among the 
children, because it must be remem¬ 
bered that every parent who has 
suffered from an ineffectually treated 
syphilis tends to produce a progeny 
of disease, which accounts for 
the death of numerous children* 
A grievous wrong is done to the 
innocent child, whose birthright it is 
to be born healthy, when there is 
transmitted to it a constitutional 
condition which damages it* takes 
away from it the enjoyment of the 
life which has been given to it* and 
renders it a burden to itself, to its 
parents, and only too often to society. 
No less than 56 per cent* of the cases 
of blindness are due to syphilis and 
gonorrhoea, and when we add t<> 
these the cases of deafness, of mental 
defect, of stunting of growth and 
intellect* and many other diseases of 
childhood which have recently been 
shown to have this constitutional 
origin, it will be admitted that wc 


have a problem beiure us, the solution 
nf which is of the greatest importance 
to the public health. 

In normal times the venereal 
diseases are extremely prevalent, as 
was indicated by the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission, the 
Report of which was published in 
1914* and one of the results of the 
War lias been to cause a great 
increment in the numbers of those 
who have been affected by them* 
When we consider that our soldiers 
were derived not only from towns* 
large and small* but from every 
hamlet and village and collection of 


cottages throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and if we add 
to this the fact that the industries of 
war have also attracted men and 
women from ail parts, and that a 
number of them have become infected, 
it will be realised that demobilisation 
may mean the distribution of trouble 
all over the country which would 
leave its mark upon generations yet 
unborn. All reasonable steps are 
being taken to prevent this disaster, 
which has been due in a great 
measure to an upset in the moral 
stability of the people, and it is very 
necessary that we should do all that 


lies within us to restore that stability 
by means of widespread education* 
This is the more important because 
these diseases not only cause much 
physical unfitness in themselves, but 
they also predispose to other infections 
which militate against the individual 
and the public health* 

The constituents of the family 
unit, to which I have referred, are 
the children; and, in any plan of 
reconstruction having the welfare of 
the people for its aim* our first line 
of attack must be upon young people, 
there being less hope of attaining good 
results by attempting to mend those 
who are already damaged and in the 
lower categories of health* What we 
must aim at is a preventive scheme* 
and the question of dealing with 
children comes into the realms of 
social prevention. This can mainly 
be effected by bringing up the children 
of to-day under the influences ol 
sound guiding principles, and in such 
environments as will lead, not only 
to their own moral and physical 
soundness in after life, but, through 
them, to health—physical, mental, 
and spiritual—in their descendants* 
The brain of a young person is 
peculiarly receptive, and the impres¬ 
sions made upon it, whether for good 
or evil, are often incapable of being 
effaced, so that early education (and 
this does not imply school education 
alone) is a factor which ultimately 
leads to the moulding of the character 
of the man or woman* Knowledge 
can only be thought of in connection 
with life and in relation to the living 
apparatus which contains it, or is 
capable of containing it, and there 
are, therefore, many biological points 
to think of in connection with 
education which are worthy of 
serious consideration. Knowledge and 
ignorance are neither of them measur¬ 
able, being abstract subjects, but they 
possess the peculiarity that they have 
a kind of quantitative relationship to 
one another, insomuch that ignorance 
is lessened and its place taken by 
knowledge when an individual learns 
something* Hence, it is that ignorance 
has its relationship to life just as 
knowledge has* When an infant is 
born it has no knowledge, and it has 
little intelligence, its functions being 
carried on mainly under the influences 
of instinct* By degrees its cerebral 
centres receive a little knowledge 
which is gained through its senses, 
and its education is thus early 
commenced* As time goes on, its 
development and growth and know¬ 
ledge all increase in relation to one 
another, until at last, when the 
period of childhood comes, and with 
it the development of the higher 
facuities, education takes place rapidly 
and indelibly through the channels 
of every sense. The reason why 1 
have referred to this relationship 
between knowledge and ignorance, 
and to the fact that the child is 
educated through the channels of its 
senses in this way, is because i want 
to lay stress upon the effects of 
environment upon the whole character 
of the child, both as to its physical 
and, particularly, to its mental and 
moral characters* There are numerous 
children throughout the country who 
are born into environments which 
lead to the perpetuation of vice and 
all its consequences, for they grow up 
just like the adults among whom they 
live* Their standard of morality is 
the standard found in their surround¬ 
ings ; and if steps are taken to 
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Sir Edward Burne-Jones, BartJ 

THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 

*• Destiny, or Fate, is the Bivi.ne Law under the Divine Control. 1 ' 
hi this noble picture, Burne-Jones gave pictorial expression to one of the oldest idea.* 
in popular philosophy. The comparison to a wheel 1 s action of the ** ups and downs ' 
of human experience is so apt tba T . it has commendeo itself to the human intelligence 
irom time out of mind. So far as we know, the old Greek philosopher Phocylide* 
(u.c* 550) began it when he wrote “Suffering is common to all; life is a wheel, 
and good fortune is unstable 11 When we say “Every dog has his day/ 1 we use 
an expression in harmony with this idea oi the revolving wheel of fate, to the crest 
of which, for one brief breathless moment, each of us gets his elevation We see 
in the picture the goddess slowly turning the wheel, to which the helpless victims 
;ire bound. 1 he slave in his hour of triumph treads down the crowned king 
beneath him, while, lowest of all, the poet looks up with light in his eye and hope 
of a better day in his heart. It is significant that the artist should have made 
ihe most depressed figure in the picture stand for the dauntless Herald of the Dawn 
Fortune with her sad ralm dignity, has always seemed to us one of Bume-Jones 1 s 
most impressive figures, and a wonderful pictorial realisation of that “ Divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will 
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remove them from conditions which 
are unwholesome, and to place them 
in those which are respectable, they 
quickly respond, and claim the higher 
standard of morality in which they 
niay be brought up. From this it 
will be gathered that the environment 
of a child has a far greater influence 
on its future than the character of 
its progenitors, it behoves us, there¬ 
fore, earnestly to take in hand the 
destruction of those environments 
which are so inimical to the wellbeing 
of the people; for it is only by this 
means that we can prevent the moral 
disorder which leads to disease, drink, 
and crime, and to their propagation 
from generation to generation among 
those who are brought up in urn 
salutary surroundings. Efforts have 
been made to a certain extent for 
carrying out measures of this kind by 
the abolition of slum dwellings, and 


in the home and in family lift:, and 
it is of vast importance that boys 
and girls should not enter the less 
disciplined periods of life, when 
they go out into the world, 
without knowing the dangers to 
their own and to other people's 
health which may result from im¬ 
morality. Ignorance concerning the 
direful results of these diseases is 
profound, and it is not fair to any 
young person that they should be 
subjected to temptations without a 
forewarning of the grave and lasting 
dangers which beset them if they 
depart from the paths of virtue. 
This, of course, does not apply to the 
voung child, whom it would be 
impossible to teach directly concern 
mg the relationships which exist 
between vice and disease. Young 
children are neuters—they are nor¬ 
mally asexual beings—and tf brought 


are the sure precursors of vice which 
may lead to disease. On this account 
a careful watch needs to be main¬ 
tained over the morale of the school, 
of the home, and over companion¬ 
ships and other possible sources of 
trouble. The sweet atmosphere of 
romance, in which as neuters young 
children normally live, should be 
cultivated, their imaginations stimm 
lated in wholesome directions, and 
their minds diverted from matters 
which have to do with sex distinctions 
and sex functions. When, later, 
childhood or adolescence arrives, and 
the neutral period is passing, it is 
quite time enough to begin teaching 
concerning these functions and the 
control of them, and the results 
which may follow loss of control. 
Now is the time when the discreet 
teacher will do untold good by 
directing the creative energy of his 


industrial workers are endeavouring 
to bring the question to a 
practical solution. Rest is essen¬ 
tial as a restorative, but to 
define it as, or to confuse it with, 
leisure would be wrong; indeed, 
with some workers there is no such 
thing as leisure, their temperaments 
leading them to derive recreation 
simply from change, if not from 
continuance of occupation. The day's 
occupation with most people who 
lead happy and useful lives does not 
include merely the energy expended 
upon the employment whereby they 
earn a living, but also upon that 
involved in physical or mental recrea- 
lion ; and true recuperation of energy 
is only acquired by sleep, “ Nature's 
sweet restorer/ 5 during which all the 
muscles are relaxed, the body is in a 
state of flexion, the blood-pressure 
lowered, and the mental processes in 



From the painting by L- E. Adam] 


THE END OF THE DAY. 


'Copyright—Braun & Co, 




This charming landscape is by a French artist whose sense of grace in level of refinement. It is a simple theme of the mower returning home, 

attitude and in the composition of his subject elevated his work to a high carrying his scythe and rake ; suggesting work well done am! rest well earned 


by various social organisations, but 
there is still plenty of room for 
improvement if we are to safeguard 
the moral health of the child and 
obtain for it that birthright which 
includes the knowledge of what is 
meant by self-respect, the value of 
purity, the value of work, and of life 
and strength, both moral and physical. 
It is greatly by the influence of 
environment that we can lessen the 
propagation of vice and consequent 
disease amongst the classes to which 
I refer; and, unless we drag the 
children out of dangerous environ¬ 
ments and place them in conditions 
which will lead to wholesome up¬ 
bringing, our labour will be in vain. 

All the training of the youth of 
both sexes must be based upon the 
moral and spiritual responsibility ol 
maintaining a high standard of purity 


up in decent homes and safeguarded 
from evil influences outside the home, 
they should be oblivious to anything 
having to do with sexual matters. 
There would be danger in attempting 
to teach their, because if we were to 
do so there would be the risk 
of awakening ideas by suggestion 
which might lead to premature 
precocity of normally latent functions. 
Unfortunately, it sometimes happens 
that this kind of mentality becomes 
aroused, with the result that corrupt 
ideas get into the minds of the young, 
and lead to unwholesome attention 
to parts of flic body of which at that 
time of life they should be as un¬ 
conscious as though they did not 
exist at all. 

This precocious stimulation leads to 
early vicious tendencies, which later 
on may become uncon troll, ible, and 


pupils to the necessity for rigorous 
mental and physical work as a sure 
antidote to that loss of control which 
leads to vice, and its consequent 
diseases and deaths. The standard 
of purity of domestic life itself is 
also an important factor in helping 
the adolescent boy or girl to form 
good habits at the time of life when 
the young are beset by dangers. 
No boy or girl should be allowed to 
go out into the world without the 
knowledge that there is no safety 
short of chastity ; and, so far as boys 
are concerned, the chivalrous principle 
that fidelity to the girls who in future 
will be their partners in life should 
commence at the very dawn of 
manhood. 

In conclusion, let me say just one 
word concerning the relalionshij 1 
between work and rest; when 


abeyance. In books in which the 
names and histories of people who 
have distinguished themselves are 
recorded, there is generally a reference 
to the recreation which they indivi¬ 
dually take. In one instance it is 
very correctly described as “ sleep,” 
which implies re-creation in its truest 
sense. The individual referred to 
does nothing but work, probably 
because it is his chiefest pleasure. 
In whatever way we look upon it 
we must regard rest as an essential 
for the production of good work. 
No repair can take place without it, 
either in health or in disease. In the 
human body functions are in the 
main periodic with intervals of rest, 
during which repair or accumulation 
of energy takes place, and in disease 
it is well known that rest of function, 
or of the injured part, is essential for 





:i4 The Influences 

recovery. John Hilton defined pain 
as Nature's splint, to ensure or 
promote rest for the diseased or 
injured organ, or part; and, in this 
sense, repair is the prototype of 
healthy growth and nutrition. Rest, 
then, with its broad definition, is 
essential for health. But what about 
leisure—the state of inertia. 

The active worker soon gets bored 
when lie has nothing to do, and 
actual fatigue results from this type 
of inertia. One has only to think 
of the difficulty of killing time during 
a long railway journey to appreciate 
what this means. There is no doubt 
that idleness is not only boring, but 
often enough mischief making; and 
for the maintenance of health of 


of Physical Fitness 

and not infrequently die. Retirement 
from business has meant to many a 
man that he has retired into his grave. 
Work keeps the barometer of energy 
at a high point, and when work 
is abandoned the barometer tends 
to fall, and with its fall comes 
degeneracy of organs which arc vital 
for the maintenance of life and 
healthful activity. In many institu¬ 
tions and business firms there are 
rules involving an age limit at which 
the worker must retire. It is generally 
the sixtieth year. Some individuals 
are old and ready lor this retirement 
at that age, but many men are then 
peculiarly valuable, owing to their 
ripened experience combined with 
abundant physical and mental ability. 


great rapidity. Desuetude is one of 
the greatest causes of physical and 
mental degeneration. Many examples 
of this might be given. The War 
through which we have just passed 
has afforded some of them. How often 
has it happened that men in the 
B and C Classes have found their 
way to the Front, and have developed 
into Class A men, simply owing to the 
beneficial effects of physical drill and 
constant physical work ? 

I venture to indicate that the 
present attitude of mind towards 
work and rest is not without its 
dangers. Unless there be adaption 
of what is regarded as rest to physical 
and mental culture, unfitness will 
result, and we must have compensa 
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which he brings to bear upon it. 
One freely admits the hardness oi 
routine work as compared with work 
to which variety and ideation is 
attached, but in the realms of 
industry it seems to me very lament¬ 
able that piece work is not regarded 
as of more importance than it is. 
According tu the present Socialistic 
trades union ideas, the setting of the 
task seems to depend upon the ability 
of the slowest or weakest worker. 
This is surely wrong, especially when 
we consider the influences which 
individualism must bring to bear upon 
every kind of Socialism. It was 
owing to the energies of the individual 
that railways were established. 
Steam, printing, telegraphs, tele- 



JOJH the £lk*ttb by 0, F. Watts R.AJ 


(Copyright F, Uollyer 


PHYSICAL ENERGY, 


Jf Watts had lived to realise fully the noble ton cep Uod represented by this colossal sketch, 
he would probably have created the grandest monument of modern sculpture. Our 
consolation is that, while technically unfinished, the work clearly reveals the intention pi 
the artist. We see the two figures, man and horse, that for ages have stood as types of 
the highest combination of energy, strength and grace. The man, mounted on the horse 
that he has tamed and subdued to his will, shades his eyes with his hand, ami looks out 
upon the world ior new labours and fresh conquests. They represent eager force, ready 


lor anything, seeking an outlet . and equipped with the reserve of vigour that ensures 
victory, and the impetuosity that will be served. Men have always admired physical 
strength and beauty : and the sacred poets have been concerned to point out that they 
aie not essential to light living or thinking “ The Lord delighteth not m the strength 
of a horse he taketh nut pleasure in the legs of a man. The Lord taketh pleasure in 
them that tear him, and hope in his mercy. 1 * So physical energy depends lor its Value 
upon the purpose tor which it is employed, and on the direction whither it is guided. 


mind and body, some sort of outlet 
for energy is essential. For recreative 
rest this expenditure of energy must 
be associated with pleasure, otherwise 
fatigue and inertia will become 
apparent. Now that schemes are 
being arranged for the shortening of 
the hours of labour, it is very- 
important that some measures shall 
be taken for the wholesome occupa¬ 
tion of the people during the longer 
hours of rest, otherwise physical and 
mental degeneracy are almost bound 
to ensue. We see plenty ol examples 
of this in the cases of men who, 
having led active and busy lives, 
drop their occupations, with the 
result that they become enfeebled, 


It is rather strange that in the 
hospitals the medical profession have 
this age limit at a time when their 
experience is of great value, where#? 
in the legal profession it often happens 
that a man is promoted to some of 
the higher branches of work at this 
very age. It is interesting to note 
that physical work is healthful even 
to men who have reached the allotted 
span of fife. Many working men do 
excellent work when approaching* 
or even having passed, their seventieth 
year. To them work means their 
very life, owing to its keeping the 
barometer of energy at a healthy 
level. Take their work from them 
and they die or become senile with 


tion in the wav of education and 
healthful occupation if the fitness of 
the people is to be kept at a high level. 

For the skilled worker, in whatso¬ 
ever realm of usefulness he may be 
engaged, payment by time is a poor 
way of recompensing him, for the 
simple reason that his skill will not 
be stimulated thereby. For the basis 
of pay, quality of work done would 
be a much better foundation for 
emolument than the time expended 
upon it. This is amply proved by 
those who work in the professions. 
Here work by time would be an 
impossible basis, and the man's 
reputation and skill can be valued 
only by the quality of the energy 


phones, wireless telegraphy, aviation, 
and most of the chemical industries 
have taken their origins in the brains of 
individuals, and. therefore, the indivi¬ 
dual's work alone has rendered 
Socialism possible. There could be 
no Socialism without printing, or 
without rapid means of transit, 
whether of persons oi of messages and 
conversations. Individualism pro¬ 
motes the proper kind of Socialism, 
whereas improper Socialism — that 
variety of which we hear so much 
at the present time—would stamp out 
Individualism completely, owing to 
the absence of stimulus for good work. 

C J. Magalister. 
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Art as a Religious Ideal. 


I RECENTLY discovered an In¬ 
stitute which wields a very 
great power over the lives of 
children ordinarily deemed hopeless, 
or at least limpromising characters, 

I found it in one of the largest 
American Cities, and I want to 
say a few words to the readers 
of Bihby’s Annual about it. I had 
the pleasure, the other day, of 
dining with its Head, a young man of 
singular interest. His very great 
modesty would incline him, 1 feel 
sure, to recoil from the publication of 
his name, and so I shall not tell who 
he is, nor where his work has been 
performed. Suffice it to say he is a 
business man who has achieved 
success; he has never married, and 
his whole life is poured out in love 
upon the young people within his 
Institution, the employees of his 
business, and an adoring sister. 

While we dined together my 
newly-found friend told me of his 
most charming adventure. As he 
spoke 1 could see that every line in 
his face became soft, and a beautiful 
mellow light seemed to shine from 
his gentle eyes as he went over, point 
by point, the various features of his 
Institution. Obviously, it was filling 
his life with that which was most 
beautiful and loving. I knew at once 
that this fine young idealist had 
touched one of the great well-springs 
of life, and was deriving the richest 
reward therefrom. So I listened with 
eagerness and joy to the story of 
how one night lie was walking along 
the streets of his great city, in the 
district that is ordinarily known as 
the slums. Passing by a cheap picture 
shop, he observed a number of little 
street gamins gathered around the 
window, and on stopping he over¬ 
heard their remarks concerning a 
crude, gilt-framed chromo at which 
they were looking. He became so 
interested in their criticisms that he 
led them on to say more by plying 
them with pertinent questions. The 
answers were so vitally interesting to 
him that they set him to thinking 
along a line that eventually awakened 
in him a realisation that there in 
the slum region of that great city 
were hundreds—yes, thousands—of 
children running wild, who had 
within them latent powers of 
character, intelligence, and real 
artistic appreciation that could be 
brought out provided the right condi¬ 
tions were made around them. 

He resolved, therefore, to try an 
experiment. He wished to prove that 
it was possible to awaken the artistic 
faculties of such children, almost 
abandoned by our civilisation to their 
own devices, and thereby not only 
make useful citizens of them, but, at 
the same time, to elevate the tone of 
the community wherein they lived. 
To that end he secured a dwelling 
and fitted it up as a potential club 
for art students. He filled it with 
beautiful works of art, to some extent 
gathered by him in his travels abroad, 
and then proceeded to invite the 
children of the street to come in and 
look around. They came gladly, and 
returned again and again, often 
bringing their elder brothers and 
sisters, and sometimes their mothers 
with babes in arms. During these 
visits he moved around among the 
children and studied them. He listened 


to their remarks, but in some cases it 
was difficult to hear what they said, for 
he observed that they would always 
speak very low, and even, sometimes, 
in whispers, when they stood before 
some very worthy work of art. This 
convinced him that there was an 
accurate sense of appreciation within 
them for that which is best in art. 

Soon the children showed a desire 
to do some work. They asked if they 
could come there and draw. The wish 
was foreseen, and the art materials 
were already at hand. They were. 


therefore, invited to make themselves 
at home and draw to their hearts 1 
delight. Later they asked if a 
teacher could not be secured to give 
them instruction on difficult points. 
This also had been foreseen, and the 
teacher was forthcoming. But in¬ 
structions had previously been given 
to him to avoid every temptation to 
make the place a school, and to give 
no instruction or advice unless asked 
for. This threw the boys very much 
upon their own resources, and yet 
afforded them the opportunity to 
clear up their difficulties in their own 
way and season. Then a little later 
the boys asked if girls could not be 
permitted to come in and share the 


advantages they were enjoying. This 
also had been forseen, and the girls 
were duly invited to join the dub. 
Meanwhile, the organisation had 
become established on a democratic 
basis, and the students not only were 
deriving great pleasure and advantage 
from the work they were doing in 
developing their artistic talents, but 
were likewise exercising their execu¬ 
tive and administrative powers in 
actually running the dub itself. 
Of course the patron paid all the bills. 
Nevertheless, there were many details 
of management that required constant 
attention and efficient service, and 
these were all being duly attended 

(Continued on page 38 .) 



From the P^ntin* by G. R Watts, (Courtesy of the City of Bimiinghntl Shncum An Gallery 

A ROMAN LADY. 


It has been wt El said that the broad effect of Watts’ work makes 
one think ; it braces up one’s mind : it lias a general tendency to 
move one to respect one’s self, and to meet whatever late may 
come with as much of natural dignity as one may possess. In fact, 
at its best it has the effect of the presence of a stern friend. 
I lie beauty created by an artist of his temperament is naturallv 
severe rather than light and joyous, and our picture o! 
“ A Roman Lady 11 is an illustration of this. Watts chose the 
autumnal rather than the vernal way of looking at things. 
This handsome patrician lady is dressed richly in the height ol 
fashion of the Imperial Court, and she holds a mirror in her hand. 


Vet somehow one cannot imagine her wasting her time unduly in 
gazing at her appearance, beyond what her station requires i-1 
order to be suitably attired for the presence of Caesar. Her expression 
is too serious and noble, there is a look that speaks of idealism 
and high principle, of a mind above frivolity, love of dress and 
adornment. She recalls recollections of noble Roman women like 
Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi; or Octavia, the unhappy wije 
of Mark Antony. We do not know whether Watts had any 
special lady in mind when he painted this lovely picture with its 
magnificent harmonies of rich sonorous colour. But we are certain, 
that it is a tribute of his admiration for the great Venetian masters. 
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From the ptrntinj; bv W. Holman Hunc] 

** This, then is Thou, No idle painter's dream 
Of aureoled, imaginary Christ, 

Laden with attributes that make not God, 

But jesus, Son of Mary ; lowly, wise. 

Obedient, subject unto parents, mild, 

Meek—as the meek that shall inherit earth, 

Pure—as the pure in heart that shall see God/* 
r I ^HIS wonderful picture is the masterpiece of a great 
^ painter, and time has only deepened the impression 
it made when first shown nearly sixty years ago. It is the 
most remarkable of modern Scripture paintings, representing 
five years of noble thought and observation. In a few words 
it is impossible to deal adequately with the wealth of allusion, 
the deep significance, the lofty allegory, with which it is 


closely packed. Every detail has a rich meaning, which ti 
student cannot afford to miss; the subtle message of 
master of inspired expression. Though some earlier painie 
represented this incident of the Master's boyhood, it id 
never a favourite of art in the middle ages. Probably (I 
real significance was unfelt, while it afforded no scope f- 
symbolical or miraculous circumstance. Certainly Holrr^l 
Hunt was the first artist who painted this subject in 
essential truth, and brought out its true importance. His tre^ 1 
ment was wholly original and personal. Extraordinary pa : 
were taken to reach an accuracy rarely achieved in art $ 
the matters of the types, dress, and architecture: and tw 
result is probably by far the nearest approach to fact attaint 
(or attainable) in any Bible picture. It is safe to say tha^ 


such as you sec it, so the scene might have been. Yet 
the artist has kept his facts under control. He builds his 
picture out of them, and does not allow the work to 
become a mere display of antiquananism. It is a picture 
full of rich and magnificent colour, and ringing with 
dramatic vitality. Primarily, the incident is an immortal 
illustration of the ever-recurnng encounter between the 
Now T hought and the Old, Confronting the new Teacher 
are eight types of ecclesiastical bigotry; marvellously 
individualised. There is the blind bigot, the indifferent 
bigot, the bigot not yet hardened against thought, the 
sneering bigot, the fretful bigot, the self-complacent bigot, 
the sly bigot, and the easy-going bigot* On the faces of 
them all is the easily recognisable seal of Sacerdotalism. 
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[Gdtirteay of the Ciiy of Bixftttngham Muaoii]:i .mil Art Gallery. 

The like of these form an organised opposition to every 
new upward movement in human thought and progress; 
and the young Master, to whom has come the first dawning 
of His mission, the first revelation of Himself to Himself, 
is interrupted while attending to His Father s business by 
the touching call of the love of earthly parents ; to which 
He responds with rneek and willing obedience, though still a 
little absent-minded under His Mother s caress. The supreme 
interest of the incident is rendered here by Holman Hunt 
for the first time in Art ; not the Masters premature wisdom* 
not the human distress of His parents, but the crisis in Christs 
early career, the first sense of super-hum an nature and 
illumination, the ecstasy (in Sir Thomas Browne*s noble 
phrase) of ingression into the Divine Shadow. H, W. B, 
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{Continued from page 35.) 

to by the youthful club members 
themselves. 

When I was shown over the 
club, l had the very great pleasure 
of wandering through room after 
room—here an office, there a draw¬ 
ing room, elsewhere a rest room, 
and there a library, all adorned with 
most lovely works of art. Best of all 
were the broad, long salons with walls 
and floors filled with the product of 
the institution. At the time of my 
visit it had been in existence eighteen 
years, and 1 was told that the 


From tbfr painting by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Bart] 


buildings contained almost nothing 
now—whether of ceramics, painting, 
sculpture, handicraft, or what not— 
that had not been executed by 
members of the club. My attention 
was called to one painting in 
particular, which I was told was 
done by a lad originally from off the 
streets, a most unlikely little fellow 
indeed, whose name to-day is well 
known throughout the world of Art. 

When I was taken up to the life 
room, where the real work is done, 
I was so thoroughly delighted in 
watching the boys and girls of varying 


sizes, ages, and conditions of life, 
1 could scarcely tear myself away. 
1 recall a little chap in the midst of 
the large full room, working away for 
dear life. He had a round bullet head, 
with flaming red hair, freckles all over 
his face, one suspender across his 
shoulder, and oblivious of everything 
but the canvas before him. What 
was he ? A newsboy, an errand boy, 
a worker in some of the factories, or 
what ? I did not stop to enquire, but 1 
rejoiced that he was there in that large 
company of boys and girls spending 
the evening hours in something so 


wonderfully productive and inspiring. 

The club has actually constituted 
a voluntary reformatory, as well as 
affording a rare opportunity to those 
others among the poor children who 
aspired to lift themselves out of their 
sordid environment Hundreds of 
young people have passed through it 
well trained and equipped for the 
battle of life. Very many of them 
were endowed with rare gifts. 
The whole establishment breathes 
the spirit of Beauty and of Love. 
The students look up to the founder 
as children look up to a beloved 
father, or to an adored elder brother. 
His interest and pride in them is— 
well, if l were a woman, 1 would say 
that it is the sweetest thing i have 
ever seen. And who are they ? 
Just boys and girls out of the 
impoverished homes in the city, and 
yet young people with fine latent 
characters and capacities, just ready 
to burst into flower when the water 
and sunshine of this wonderful 
institution descends upon them. 

On the occasion of my visit, the 
students were invited to hear me 
speak. At a moment's notice they 
all dropped their work* came into 
the auditorium, and there they 
sat in perfect silence while l 
addressed them on the subject of 
“ Art as a Religious Ideal/' In all 
my life 1 never addressed a more 
sympathetic audience. 1 tried to 
show them that as they dropped the 
daily toil and came and spent their 
leisure evening moments struggling to 
develop their artistic powers, they 
were giving to this their ideal a 
devotion like unto that bestowed 
upon a religion by its devotees; that 
their devotion was holding them to 
the work, and bringing them day by 
day nearer to their desired goal as 
they worked to make life beautiful 
for others and themselves; that as 
they brought down out of the world 
of ideals into the world of actualities 
the forms, the grace, the colour, the 
rhythm, the texture, that make for 
art, they were actually making 
manifest upon earth a marvellous 
aspect of God Himself; and, as all 
religion is a means whereby man 
finds union with God, this union that 
they are making possible through the 
avenues of the Beautiful, was just as 
much a religion as any of those 
institutions that go by the name of 
Religion. If the reader could have 
seen their eyes glowing with the 
realisation of this truth, he would 
have realised, as 1 did, that these 
young people were devotees of a 
very real temple of the living God, 
a temple wherein the worshippers 
approached Him by the path of the 
Beautiful, a temple whose inspiration 
is ever fresh and alluring, filled with 
the colour and warmth that makes 
life joyous and radiant, and, therefore, 
uplifting to others. In this is found 
the explanation of why so many of 
the artists rarely feel the need for 
orthodox forms of religious worship; 
they have a religion of their own. and 
that religion is their art. May it not 
be that when the great Architect of 
the universe completes certain pro¬ 
cesses in His mighty field of action, 
these processes will show themselves 
forth as exquisite productions of 
cosmic art ? I verily believe so, and 
those who in His universe are working 
definitely along the line of Art are 
distinctly co-operating with Him 
toward that end in a peculiarly 
striking way. A , P. Warrington. 



[Courtr-sy at th& City at Birmingham Museum and Art Galien. 

THE HAND REFRAINS. 


11 Then from the image did lie drkw aback 
To gaze on it through tears; and you had said 

This picture is one of a set of lour illustrating the beautiful 
oi'S story of Pygmalion and Galatea. A Sculptor of Cyprus* 
it is fabled, made an image of a woman, fairer than any that 
had vet been seen* and in the end came to love his own 
handiwork as though it had been alive; wherefore, praying 
to Venus for help, she made the image a living woman, and 
Pygmalion redded her. The pictures were suggested by 
william Morris's line version of the story in "The Earthly 
ParndIse w% from winch we have quoted above. Pygmalion ami 
Galatea are names remembered because they. u living not, can 
ne’er be dead." Their tale is a poetical dream Illustrating 
the yearning oi the creative artist; ids passionate longing for 
the addition oi the Divine Touch to make his work complete. 
Between the finest work of human art and the perpetual nhracle 


Regarding it, that little it did lack 
To be a living and most lovely maid." 

of Life there is a gulf fixed that, on our present plane at least, 
can never be passed. Only in fancies such as poets dream 
can the thing be done. Yet the nameless author of the fable, 
white not convincing our understanding, enlists our sympathies. 
He knew that Love was the greatest thing in the world ; and, 
lost in ever-increasing wonder and worship for tire pure 
beatify which his soul had glimpsed, and to which he had 
striven to give expression Pygmalion passes from Creator to 
Worshipper, knowing of very truth, as all true art must know, 
that his skill and labour had led him into the innermost 
temple, posing, as Plato so wonderfully puts it, from the 
[eve of oil beautiful things to the contemplation of the 
Eternal Beauty in Itself. We like hint that in his generous 
loyalty to the SacreJ Flame he set no limit to its power. 
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The Rending of the Veil 

H And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain" —(Matt. XXVII, 


Voices from the Beyond. 


I N these wonderful days, when 
Heaven and earth are being 
made anew, when changes* rapid 
and cataclysmic, are altering our 
outlooks* uprooting our settled 
opinions in every direction, new light 
is being shed in an ever-increasing 
volume, on the old dark nivsterv of 
death, and illuminating, albeit as 
yet but dimly, the ancient passage 
way from the seen to the unseen* and 
all the unknown country upon the 
other side. Few remain who deny the 
existence of the after-life. The wave 
of sterile materialism which once 
threatened to overwhelm civilisation 
is stemmed for ever. 

Every year as it passes, almost 
every month, brings fresh messages 
from the unseen ; the rapidly increas¬ 
ing literature on this subject, bearing, 
in most cases, let it in all justice be 
stated, every stamp of sincerity and 
evidential value, is one of the 
most remarkable signs of the times. 
The day is fast approaching when 
the ancient prophecy that the last 
enemy which shall be destroyed is 
death will find fulfilment. To men 
of the dawning era endless life will 
be no pious hope, but a known 
certainty. The veil between the two 
worlds of life and after-life is already 
pierced. 

And out of the flood of literature 
upon this subject, 1 select four books, 
books which have proved torch-lights 
on the way to thousands, all four of 
them written by people who are 
eminently sane and trustworthy, two 
of them being eminent men of 
science, and the other two authors 
of repute. 1 allude to :— 

Raymond, by Sir Oliver Lodge; 

The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, 
by Professor Crawford ; 

The New Revelation, by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle ; and 
Letters from a Living Dead Man, by 
Elsa Barker* 

That which these four books 
strive in stumbling fashion to tell us 
has been known to occultism and 
occultists in far fuller measure all 
through the centuries. In the light of 
some of that inner knowledge, 1 shall 
here try to classify and arrange the 
information concerning life-conditions 
after death as indicated in the above- 
named works, and others. 

Rationale or Psychic Phenomena. 

The must striking evidence yet 
reached of the nearness of the other 
world and its inter-action with ours 
is that which has been gathered and 
tabulated with such infinite care 
and precision by Professor W. J. 
Crawford, of Queen's University, 
Belfast, and published in book-form 
under the title of The Reality of 
Psychic Phenomena * This book is 
epoch-making in the liieontroverti- 
bility of its evidence, and wholly 
admirable for the patience, lucidity, 
and balance therein evinced by its 
author, who has here rendered such 
a signal service to his generation 
and the future. Its study is a 
splendid preliminary to investigation 
into the subject of the surrounding 
unseen as illustrating some of the 
methods and rationale of inter¬ 


communication between the worlds. 

In this short article one can do no 
more than note a few of the necessary 
conditions discovered which are strik¬ 
ing from the view-point of occult 
knowledge. For instance, the fact 
that most of the phenomena were 
produced when a red light was used, 
full white light breaking up the 
materialising, though as yet invisible, 
substantial bridge between the two 
worlds. At a recent public seance 
instituted by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, the same stoppage of pheno¬ 
mena occurred owing to the sudden 
lighting of a flash-light by a reporter 
present. What is the tenuous, 
invisible substance which can act as 


a bridge between two differently 
vibrating worlds of life and form, 
levitate tables or fix them to the 
floor, translate the wave-lengths of 
sounds from the other side (as in the 
trumpet phenomena), feel cold to 
physical sensory nerves, make marks 
in soft putty, etc* ? 

Occult science tells us that physical 
matter exists in seven degrees of 
density and vibration, not only the 
solid, liquid, gaseous, and etheric 
already known or postulated by 
science, but that the “ all -pervading 
ether” also exists in four degrees of 
density, which we may name ether 
I, 11, III, and IV. Ether IV consists 
of “ atomic ” physical matter, the 
“ ultimate atoms ” of the physical 
world, whirling vortices of energy 


oppositely polarised, “ male ” and 
4i female ” atoms, whose combinations 
and permutations through each suc¬ 
ceeding denser condition make all 
the elements and states of matter 
known. The vibration of each degree 
of matter is enormously quickened 
and subtler as it becomes less densified 
until at the atomic level of physical 
matter we border a world of another 
kind of matter, which not only 
vibrates far more rapidly than any 
known form of physical matter* and 
is consequently infinitely more subtle, 
but in a different manner, and is, there¬ 
fore, under different material * laws.” 

" You must understand that the two 
worlds are composed of matter, not only 
moving at a different rate of vibration, but 
charged with a different magnetism." — 
[Letters from a Living Dead Man,) 

This is the next world " which, 
by reason of its subtlety and added 
dimensional space (it is 4-dimen¬ 
sional), more completely pervades 
and interpenetrates this everyday 


world of ours tlun water permeates 
something which is wet. It permeates 
it, but also on account of its 
comparative tenuity and volatility, 
extends enormously further into space. 
(For illustration’s sake, compare to 
the air atmosphere of the earth, rising 
a few miles into space, the psychic 
atmosphere rising thousands as meas¬ 
ured on this side.) 

To return to the four "ethers” 
of the physical plane invisible, in¬ 
tangible (not always to be so, 
however), and yet the carriers of 
energy* of the potential forces of the 
visible universe, light, electricity* etc., 
they constitute the “ bridge ” which 
is always used in inter-communication 
between the two spheres of exist¬ 
ence, this present life, and the 


world of the after and before life* 

And the etheric matter thus used 
is mostly drawn from the physical 
body of the medium,” though a 
certain small percentage is also drawn 
from the bodies of every sitter in a 
seance—ninety-five per cent, from the 
medium*, five per cent, from other 
sitters* says Professor Crawford. The 
Professor has alighted on this fact 
by his discovery that in table 
levitation, etc., observers may move 
within the circle but not in front of 
the indium, and by his experiments 
in weighing both medium and sitters. 

The four ethers carry all magnetic 
and electrical forces in the human 
body, “ Gravitation ” is a magnetic 
force; therefore* in the levitation of 
each table weight was transferred 
to the medium. A medium is a person 
whose etheric constitution is very 
easily separable from the denser 
physical counterpart, and can hence 
be used by operators on the " other 
side ” as a basis for producing 
physical impacts* such as levitation, 
raps, transference of objects, direct 
voice* etc,, These are all, in fact, 
stages of “ materialisation.” Full 
materialisation, where a visible and 
tangible body is produced* is an 
imitation of the relatively permanent 
organism of man held together in 
opposition to the ordinary laws of 
Nature, It, therefore* needs to be 
constantly held together with care 
and difficulty* and any violent vibra¬ 
tion striking it from without would 
readily break it up. For instance, 
the very strong and rapid vibrations 
of ordinary light will dissolve a 
materialisation almost instantaneously. 
The matter employed being almost all 
drawn from the medium; it is, there¬ 
fore, subject to a strong attraction 
drawing it back to him. 

Raymond says: “ You all supply 
magnetism [travelling through etheric 
substance — C. M, C] gathered in 
medium and that goes into the table, 
and we manipulate it,” 

Automatic writing is another form 
of mediumship. Sometimes here the 
etheric constitution of the hand and 
arm of the medium is used by the 
communicating personality. “ While 
writing these letters,” says Elsa 
Barker, in the introduction to Letters 
from a Living Dead Man, “ I was 
generally in a state of semi-conscious¬ 
ness, so that, until I read the message 
over afterwards, l had only a vague 
idea of what it contained.” 

All bona-fide, responsible mediums 
are at one on the absolute necessity 
for care and moderation, indis¬ 
criminate mediumship can lead to the 
most appalling personal disasters 
known to man. It was practised in 
ancient times by the vestal virgins 
of the temples under very specially 
guarded conditions. Purity of thought 
and life, and absolute selflessness 
from material or personal gain are 
the only safeguards from dangers 
which can parallel the horrors of Hell. 
Attention should be directed to 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s wise warning on 
page 225 of Raymond, and to 
Chapter V in Part I I of Mr. J. S. M. 
Ward’s Gone West , and to page 4 
of Professor Crawford’s Reality of 
Psychic Phenomena. 

Let us now proceed to a summary 
of the main mass of informa¬ 
tion coming through* to achieve, 
if possible, a slight yet coherent 
mind-picture of conditions upon the 
other side* 
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Scenery of the Next World. 

He says it appears to him that the 
spirit spheres are built round the earth 
plane." 

" You do not feel so real as people du 
where he is, and walls [physical walls 
CM*C.] appear transparent to him now. 
The great thing that made him reconciled 
to his new surroundings was—that things 
[psychic things, GM.G] appear so solid and 
su bs t anti al.' *—-{ Raymond, j 

"I was in the most exquisite scenery 
imaginable. Beautiful rolling hills clothed 
with grass and trees /'—*{Gone 

"It [the other world] undoubtedly has 
a place, in spacer for it is all round the earth. 
Every tree visible has its invisible counter¬ 
part*" —{Letters from a Living Dead Man,) 

The matter of the next world 
permeates, interpenetrates, and enor¬ 
mously extends beyond the matter of 
this present globe* Hence the u lower 
realms n of that world are spatially 
below the surface of the earth: 
higher ones CQ-terminous with physical 
plane life, and, therefore, reproducing 
its scenery in replica, and the highest 
out of touch with the earth plane 
at all* Conditions vary in these 
states from the darkness and dimness 
of the lowest to the indescribable 
glory, responsiveness, and light of the 
highest, and roughly speaking, are 
comparable to the old-time classifica¬ 
tion of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, 
save that even from the lowest 
depths of Hell progression is possible- 
nay, certain—and there is a continual 
drive upwards as a man lays on one 
side his worst self after death. 

Each man, therefore, after death 
“ goes to his own place,” not by 
virtue of any judgment, but by 
natural attraction of the matter 
which he has built into his 
psychic (i*e* psyche = soul) body 
interpenetrating the physical counter¬ 
part, by thought, emotion and deed. 

The light of the next world does 
not come from anything comparable 
to our sun on the physical plane, but 
is diffused through the whole plane, 
radiating according to the density or 
subtility of the vehicle from everv 
form—animal, plant or man* Hence, 
the lower spheres are dark, the higher 
unearthly in brilliance and beauty. 
Each man verily is a light unto 
himself and his surroundings, a lesser 
way of understanding the old saying 
“ the light that lighteth every man 
that cometli into the world*” Hence, 
it is also a shadowless world* 

" The thing I don’t understand yet is 
that the night doesn't follow the day here, us 
it did on the earth plane*"— {Raymond.) 

” I see it by the light of myself, , . . 
The substance of which our bodies are 
composed is radiant. How could our 
forms cast shadows, when light radiates 
from them in all directions ? {Letters 
from a Living Dead Man,) 

" The real light by which we perceive 
things Is within ourselves/*— West,) 

Hence the medieval alchemists 
called the matter of this world 
“ astral ” or luminous* 

Inhabitants. 

Naturally,of course, a large propor¬ 
tion are those we speak of on this 
side as the “ dead.” Needless to say, 
they are no more dead than we are, 
but infinitely more alive, because 
now functioning in a body which 
can express enormously more vividly 
all the powers of life. 

“ He says he is feeling splendid. He did 
not think it was possible to feel *0 well" 
— (Raymond.) 

11 Imagine that you had spent sixty ur 
seventy years in a heavy earthly body * . . 
suddenly changing this heavy body for a 
light and elastic form * . * sufficiently 
radiant to light its own place * , * moving 
from place to place, from person to person, 
from idea to idea ."—{Letters from a Living 
Dead Man,) 


Consequently, progression from 
place to place is made more rapidly, 
comparable to the idea of “ flying.” 

" As a rule, 1 do not walk about a? 
formerly, nor do l fly exactly, for 1 have 
never had wings; but 1 manage to get 
over space with incredible rapidity.* 
{Letters from a Living Dead Man,) 

11 We then rose in the air." t Gone West .) 

This fact may explain the common 
dream of flying, which really means 
that the dreamer has learnt out of 
the body at night the normal method 
of progression upon the other side. 
And this statement leads me to 
another division of the next world's 
inhabitants, people still alive on this 
side visiting the surrounding sphere 
whilst their bodies are asleep, tor the 
worlds of sleep and death are partly 
the same world. When a man sleep> 
he dies in a small measure* though 


From the panting by J/ F. Millet J 


^till attached to his house of the 
body by a shining thread of life 
magnetism, which is finally broken 
at the moment of death—"ere the 
silver cord was loosed.” 

" It was easy to stt the difference 
Lbetween the dreamers and the dead- 
GM*C] * . . those still living on earth had 
trailing away behind a thread of light 
(Gone West.) 

You often go up there in the spirit 
land while your body is asleep/ i Raymond. 

11 I will coinc to you in a dream before 
long/'— [Letters jrom j Living Dead Man \ 


We may seek and find our beloved 
dead through the gateway of sleep ; 
and even if we remember nothing of 
it in the morning, bring back a sense 
of comfort. 

I consider that there are two forms 
of dreams, and only two, the experiences of 
the released spirit, and the confused action 
of the lower faculties which remain in the 
body when the spirit is absent* The former 
is rare and beautiful, for the memory of it 
fails us. The latter are common and varied, 
but usually fantastic or ignoble/*— {The 
New Revelation ,) 

I cannot tor bear from one more 
quotation, a beautiful little picture. 

I noticed a woman; [a dreamer - 
GM.Gj in front of her floated a thought 
visualisation of a little child. . . . Suddenly 
the real form of the child [dead—GM.Gj 
came running up . . . and the mother gave 
a glad cry and dung out her arms and took 
it in her arms."— {Gone West.) 
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( )ur thoughts and prayers also reach 
the dead. This should never be 
forgotten* 

Keep jolly or it hurts me horribly/’ 
Raymond .) 

l rejoiced that there were at lea&t 
>oine on earth who really cared and believed 
enough to pray for me, and the thought 
and words of the service filled me with *1 
wonderful peace ** 1 —(Gone West.) 

Do not forget the dead, unless they 
are strong enough to be happy without 
\out remembrance ."—{Letters from a Living 
Dead Man* J 


Another large part of the after¬ 
death world consists of non-hum an 
beings belonging to another order of 
evolution, perhaps best described by 
the old word angels, although the 
lower ranks of intelligence amongst 
them more aptly fill the cognomen fairy 

,f Shall 1 tell you of one whom I call 
the Beautiful Being ? * . . Imagine youth 
immortalised, the fleeting made eternal* 
Imagine the bloom of a child's face and the 
eyes of the ages of knowledge. Imagine the 
brilliancy of a thousand lives concentrated 
in those eyes, and the smile upon the lips 
of a love so pure that it asks no answering 
love from those it smiles upon / 1 —{Letters 
from a Living Dead Matt.) 

The angel is the brother-line of 
evolution to man's; he is the son 
who did not go into a the far 
country ” in that glorious epitome 
of human evolution, the story of the 
Prodigal Son* 

Clothes, Houses, food* 

Do we wear clothes, live in houses? 
cat food, on the other side* This is 
a question often asked, and the 
answer is that the other life is a 
glorified, idealised extension of this 
one, wherein a man carries on with 
far wider scope and power all his 
present interests and occupations 
which are related to his life as a 
soul, leaving with the body those 
necessities which concern the body 
alone* Hence, clothing is worn, not 
because the psychic body requires to 
be kept warm, but, as Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle puts it, because “there 
is no reason why modesty should 
disappear with our new forms*” 

14 My body is very similar to the one 
I had before/' 

" Can you fancy you see me in white 
robes ? Mind, I didn't care for them at 
first, and l wouldn*t wear them* Just like 
a fellow gone to a country where there is 
a hot climate* He may make up his mind 
to wear his own clothes a little while, but 
he will soon be dressing like the natives/" 
— (Raymond), 

" My own clothes are, as a rule* similar 
to those I wore on earth* . . . One day, 

1 saw a woman dressed in a Greek costume. " 

(Letters from a Living Dead Man.) 

Clothing is formed by thought and 
desire, and it, therefore, follows that 
whilst a man at first will think of 
himself as attired in the clothes he 
has been used to during his last earth 
life, as he gains freedom and power 
his artistic sensibilities begin to mould 
his garments. 

Clothes are not required for 
warmth. This is because psychic 
matter is impervious to “ heat ” and 
“cold*” According to its own laws, 
it does not expand with heat nor 
contract with cold. Mental and 
emotional pleasure and pain may be 
experienced in a far greater degree 
upon the other side than here, but 
not physical pleasure and pain, 
except in so far as they are 
acted out again in thought from 
remembrance. 

“ lie doesn't feel heat or cold where 
lie is."— (Raymond,) 

And there are houses, too; houses 
and towns that are as solid-looking 
and real to the dwellers in the 
invisible as ours are to us. It is 
useful to remember that to someone 
on the other side glimpses of this side 
appear unreal and transparent. 

“ He can t always see more than a 
corner of the room [his mother's—C.M.C.J— 
it appears vapourish and shadowy/'— 
(Raymond.) 

' He Jives in a house—a house built of 
bricks—and there are trees and flowers, and 



THE YOUNG SHEPHERDESS. 

This picture is uue which wiU make a greater appeal to our French readers than it will to 
our owe country people. It is a pleasant sylvan scene entirely after the heart of the artist. 
Jean Francois Millet, who was bom in the same year as Lucy, the famous historical painter, 
and who studied^as he did— under Delaroche. His parents, Norman peasants, who 
cultivated a small farm* had early recognised his genius, and bequeathed to him, oo doubt, 
his impassioned love of peasant life which he never tired of painting. He was twice married* 
and his second wife proved a delightful and devoted companion. They lived at Barbizan 
in the beautiful Fontainebleau country, with which his name became inseparably connected, 
though at first his work was not much appreciated. However, the Salon of 1853 awarded 
him a Second Class Medal, and in i 859 his well-known “ L’Angelus was hung ; in 1867 
he received the decoration of tlie Legion of Honour, and a few years later he was com¬ 
missioned to decorate one of the Chapels in the Pantheon* In 1874 his strength began to 
fail. il It is such a pity/’ he said . "I should so much like to go on working a little longer/* 
Delacroix in his journal writes thus of him : "They brought Millet to see me. He speaks 
of Michael Angelo and the Bible 3 ” and this sums up the new spiritual era in art. Millet 
being the most religious figure m modern art after Rembrandt His aim was grand art, 
and his maxim that 44 all is beautiful that comes in its time and place/ 1 
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the ground is solid. . . He was pleased to 

see streets and houses/ 1 '—{Raymond*) 

And ill the Letters of a Living 
Dead Man there is a touching descrip’ 
tion of the young lover who built 
out of the substance of the next 
world the little home he had planned 
to build for his beloved in the outer 
world, and how one day she came 
to it, having already met him before 
in dream. 

Food is not required by the psychic 
body, but often the newly-dead 
person will carry over the habit ot 
hunger, in which case food will be 
created and taken, but the habit is 
soon lost. Referring again to the 
lovers described by the Living Dead 
Man : “ During the first days the 
habit of earthly hunger often held 
her, and lie tried to appease it by 
giving her the softer substance which 
we know here.” 

Occupations* 

These, as before stated* inasmuch 
as they are emotional and mental, 
are the same as on earth, enormously 
extended and improved. The mental 
and emotional content of the previous 
earth life is the ground-work upon 
which the wonderful structure of the 
after-life is built, hence the immense 
importance of living at our highest 
and biggest during “ life,” that the 
after-life may be as rich and full of 
varied experience as is possible lo 
each one of us individually as yet. 
And no occupation has such infinite 
and glorious possibilities upon that 
other side, as the simple yet eternally 
varied one of helping others. The 
lovers and helpers of others are the 
happiest of ail upon the other side, 
and the most intensely busy in a 
body which can no longer know 
fatigue. 

And the weary round ot “ earning 
a living ” for ourselves and others 
ceases to be a necessity there. 
Leisure to dream* to enjoy, to 
learn, becomes the gift of all men. 
The “ trivial round, the common 
task,” of earth had its divine uses 
there for the schooling of the souk 
and the more they are even now- 
realised as means for ** room to deny 
ourselves, a road to bring us daily 
nearer to God,” the more far-reaching 
and glorious their fruitage and com¬ 
pensation after death* 

Says The Living Dead Man — 1 One of 
the joys of being here is the leisure for 
dreaming and for getting acquainted with 
oneself.” 

" Of course, there is plenty to ilo . . * 
but there are fewer demands on me. 

I do not have to earn my living now, nor 
anybody elseV 

Books are there, vast libraries. 

,h We entered a vast building like a 
library*"— {The Living Dead Man,} 

" He says the books there seem to he 
the same as you read."—(/? aymondi] 

Art, music, science—indeed, all 
the arts and sciences—are there 
unfolded and studied in far luller, 
more extended measure. 

■' 1 think the happiest people i have 
met on this side have been the painters. 
Our matter is so light and subtile, and so 
easily handled, that it falls readily into the 
forms of Hie imagination. ... la only 
they [on earth—CMC] could hear our 
musk 1 "— {Letters from a I wing Dead Man | 

' I then began to look at the pictures. 
1 perceived that not only were they far 
more beautiful than anything I had ever 
seen on earth, but they differed in many 
ways difficult to describe,' 

I saw men composing and playing 
magnificent symphonies/' {Gone West.} 

" There are laboratories over here, and 
they manufacture all sorts of things in 
them. , . * I want to study things here 
ii lot, M — [ Ray mond, J 


But tire helpers and lovers of 
men are still more radiantly happy 
and occupied. 

” The first work he will have to do, will 
be helping at the Front; not the wounded 
so much, but helping those who are passing 
over in the war." 

M There is no time to waste either in 
your place or mine* 1 ' 

1 believe I have got more to do 
than I could have done on the earth 
p I ane / *—( Raymond . 1 

Then began the most wonderful lesson 
I have ever witnessed* The teachers 
methods were entirely different to those of 
the ordinary schoolmaster. He seemed to 
draw the knowledge out of the boys rather 
than attempt to tell them anything. His 


method consisted in asking cleverly arranged 
questions, and the answer to each led on rn 
the next question/' 

' I was taken thither | to a " hospital " 
for the diseased of soul—C,M,C.j by a man 
who during life had been a great mental 
specialist." 

J ' I saw that the creche was lull or 
gentle, sweebfaced women who watched 
over the children . , * if possible a relative 
of the ‘ dead * child is brought to mother 
it. * . . 1 And who are the women who do 
this work ?' I asked. r Except those who 
are related to the children, they are those 
who, loving children much, yet for some 
good reason had none, or lost them in earlv 
childhood/ he answered.' 

11 I saw [in the darkness of Hth— 
C.M.C] coming towards me a light, yes, a 
real light. It drew nearer and nearer, and 


by degrees l perceived that the light came 
from a man—or was it an angel ? I stretched 
forth my hands in longing prayer/ — 
{Gone WesL) 

The meeting of loved ones is a 
certainty. The passing soul is met 
by someone known and beloved. 

' The first person to meet him was 
Grandfather." 

" It is only a case of waiting, and just 
meeting every one of you as you come 
across to him/'— {ItymitiML} 

' They said on earth that he was dead, 
but she could not forget him, for every 
night he met her soul in dreams, every night 
^he came out to him here. . . . Only a 
little while ago she came [for good—C.M.C. J. 
He had been long getting ready for her 
coming/ — {Letters from a Living Dead Man,} 



from the draw in? bv Edmund J. Sullivan 


TRYST. 


Hei arms upon a cloud, she 
leaned from Heav’n. 

Over thv Hinders plain, 
where dead men lay, 

And dying 

So lately she had Sett that 
world of war. 

Her new-learnt angel song 
oft ebbed away 

In sighing. 


So lately she had drunk in 
kisses sweet, 

Her lips were all athirst, her 
eyes agaze* 

In Heavm . 

. \ n other HeaV 1 n she ’ d ku uw r j , 
where they had walked 
together, for those brier. 

those rapt earth lavs. 
Twice seven. 


he d vowed to him to wait. 
to watch and pray. 

And she had stoFn a wav 1 
Hat! she broke faith 
lu dying : 

Ah, could he know that she 
kept tryst ten Here, 
Would he in Flanders hear 
her beckoning wraith 
Down sighing r 
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t hen while she yearned aloft 
o'er Flanders' plain, 
Angelic hosts acclaimed " One 
dies for Love I s ’ 

(J oy hold her dumb I) 
Hosanna, lift your heads, ye 
golden gates, 

One seeks the Home of Love 
. . . Lc soars Above 1 ' 
find herkoned. . . .Come. 
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And the bonds of religion— true 
religion-hold unimaginable beauty 
there. The great Christ is a Real 
Presence, an ever-living Embodiment 
there, filling that world and this, all 
the time, with the unseen glory of 
His ever-abiding presence and love. 
But He is the Master of all that lives, 
Jew and Greek, Christian and non- 
Christian, men and animals and 
plants, God’s Representative to mem 
Yet He, even He, was once long ages 
ago a man, climbing the golden stairs 
from savagery to Divine humanity 
even as we, truly the * £ first-born ” 
into the Over Soul of us all; 
and, therefore, our appointed Priest 
and Teacher “ after the Order 
of Melehisedee ” for ever. And 
working with Him in ever-ascending 
ranks of beauty and power are the 
“ redeemed,” the men made perfect, 
who have transcended the wheel of 
ever-recurring birth and death in the 
worlds of man’s evolution ; those for 
whom neither this world nor the 
next have any more secrets to unfold, 
the fl Masters of Wisdom and Com¬ 
passion ” of occult philosophy, the 
" Celestial Hierarchy ” of symbolic 
faith, 

" Raymond, have you been let to see 
the Christ i Father, i shall see Mini 
presently. It is not time yet. 3 am not 
ready* But I know He lives, and 1 know 
He comes here, Alt ihe sad ones see Him, 
if no one else can help them," 

" Mother 1 Uirilled from head to 
foot, . , , Can you imagine what I felt 
like when Me put those beautiful rays on 
me ? . . , It made me wish, in ihe few 
seconds 1 was able to think anything, 
that I had Ecsd one of the purest lives 
Imaginable. . , . I felt when l found myself 
back again l was charged with something- 
some wonderful power. As it 1 could stop 
rivers, move mountains; and so wonder- 
fully g 1 ad/ *— (Iiaymond ). 

" I have met the Master from Galilee, 
and have held communion with Him," 

” Often have I seem Him who is called 
pie Saviour of men, and last night 1 saw 
Him in all Mis beauty, . . - The love of 
Christ is always present in the world, 
if the idea . . . should ever grow faint in 
the world, lie would probably go back 
there and relight the iLune in human hearts ; 
but whatever the writers of statistics may 
say, that idea was never more teal than :it 
present. . . . He is a reality. As a spiritual 
body He exists in space and time ; as the 
Christ, the paradigm of Hie spiritual man, 
Me exists in the hearts of all men and women 
who awaken that idea in themselves, Jle is 
a light which is reflected in many pools. — 
{Letters from a Living Dead Matt.) 

Notice the phrase " that idea was 
never more real than at present." 
It is known to those who stand 
between Heaven and earth, the true 
occultists, that the great Adept, 
the world’s Teacher, known as the 
Christ, who stands at the head of the 
occult Hierarchy governing life and 
the after-life, will return very shortly 
to tliis side of life to start the world 
anew upon the opening era of a new 
order in Heaven and earth. 

And He is helped by other Adepts 
and Masters of lesser degree as yet 
than Himself, 

'* 1 was aware of a presence. How can 
I describe Him, this glorious being? He 
shinuxiers and shines and Hashes, and seems 
as if He were made ot fire, Yel that 
word gives but a faint idea, nor would the 
word light be any nearer. AM colour, too, 
is there. This Glorious One is my Teacher/' 
[Gone West), 

" Above him towered ihe splendid form 
of the Teacher, His face beautiful with power* 
His eyes brilliant with thought." 

” l have met Adepts—yes, Masters here, 
Do not fear to believe in Masters, Masters 
are men raised to the highest power j and 
whether they are embodied or disembodied, 
they work on this plane ol life. . * . All 


human beings have in them the potentiality 
of mastership. . . , The heart of my Teacher 
is very soft to the sufferings ol the world, . ,, 
He is very fond of children, and one day 
when I was sitting unseen in the house of 
a friend of mine on earth, and the little son 
of the house fell down arid hurt himself 
and wept bitterly, nty great Teacher, whom 
I have seen command literally f legions of 
angels,' bent down in His tenuous form .which 
Me was then wearing, and soothed and 
comforted (he child, 1 * 

H ' A solid body is a resistive base, a 
powerful lever, from which the will can 
project these tilings conjured by the imagina 
tion* That is, I believe, the real reason 
why Masters retain their physical bodies ‘ 
-{Letters from a Living Man. j 

PROGRESSION AND RETURN, 

All accounts agree that life on the 
other side is a life of progress, but it 
is well to remember that—except in 
exceptional and highly-evolved cases 


—that progress is limited within the 
extension built on the lines laid down 
during the immediately preceding 
earth-life. 

Mere, you will see, the man who is 
interested in absolutely only one thing here, 
as on earth, will get to know lar fewer 
people." 

" Why have l such a tiny spiritual body i 
Because you did so little to develop your 
spiritual nature on earth." {Gone West .) 

But although life in ever-ascending 
beauty may be ours on the other side, 
for centuries as men count time on 
this side, there will one day come the 
inevitable return to earth, but a 
return with augmented powers and 
heightened life. The reason why 
some communications coming through 
recognise this law and others do not is 
very easily seen. The communicator 
is not necessarily in the possession of 
much more knowledge of the laws of 
the universe than he was before death. 
The change has made no difference 
in Iris mentality, and he is liable to 
carry over former conceptions and 


prejudices which may, or may not, 
find their modification. 

"If you should come out here with a 
determination to see only certain things, 
you might give a wrong value to what you 
would see." 

Life everlasting is possible to ail smite 
yes ; but it is not possible to go on for ever 
in one direction." 

That is why most of those who lust 
lived in so-called Western lands, where the 
idea of rhythm or rebirth is unpopular, 
came out here with the fixed idea that they 
would not go back into earth the. -{Letters 
from a Living Dead Man.) 

But the truth of Reincarnation is 
recognised not only in the above- 
quoted communication, but in Letters 
from the Late Lord Carlhtgford , and 
by that school of French spiritists 
founded by Alan k a idee. 

Raymond says: 4i I don’t think 


I really know any more than 
when on earth, 1 ’ and this factor 
should always be taken into account 
when weighing ** spirit evidence, 11 
As, again, the Living Dead Man says : 
“In this communion between the 
outer and inner worlds you in the 
outer world are apt to think that 
we in ours know everything/’ 

CONCLUSION. 

Here, therefore, 1 end this sum¬ 
mary of t lie main inform at ion coining 
through. I have mostly attempted 
to describe the normal after-death 
habitat of the normal, kindly, well- 
intentioned person. That something 
comparable to Hell—though never of 
eternal duration—and spheres beyond 
again whose splendour exceeds 
Heaven, exist is also true, but ail 
the worlds are only open to the selfless 
and perfected of soul to love and 
serve therein. 

Three things there are to remember 
for those whose hearts are bowed 


with the loss and pain of dear ones 
passed beyond. He is more alive 
than ever he was before . He is not 
11 lying in the grave,” Nothing lies 
there but the cast-off clothing of the 
soul, dear to us still because he wore 
it, but no longer of any use to him. 
He is clothed in a body which now 
knows neither pain nor fatigue, and 
has entered upon a life far fuller, far 
more radiant than this world of the 
soul’s schooling. 

He has not gone far mtm\ The 
world in which he now lives is all 
around, through us, pressing upon us. 
We can no longer talk to him in the 
day-time, but at night, when we 
ourselves temporarily put off the 
house of the body, we enter the same 
world as that in which he now fives, 
and may commune with him as of old. 
It does not matter that we mostly 
do not remember on awakening. 
Love and intention will take us at 
night, and we shall not mind that Ihe 
body does not always remember then. 

" There are times you do go there, but 
you won't remember. If you did, he Is told, 
the brain would scarcely bear the burden 
of the double existence, and would be 
unfitted tor its daily duties. "— {Raymond.) 

'* Do not disregard your dreams about 
the dead. They do not always mean what 
the dream would seem to signify; for the 
door between the two worlds is very narrow, 
and thoughts are often shaken out of place 
in passing through/' 

" Do not scoff at those who have masses 
said for the repose of the souls of the 
departed. The souls are often conscious of 
such thoughtfulness , . . they feel the 
power of Hie thought directed to them,"— 
{Letters from a Living Dead Man). 

He is never out of reach of your 
prayers and thoughts* 

" You on the earth have forgotten so 
much of what you learned here that you 
do not realise how your thought of us can 
make us happy/ —Raters from a Living 
Dead Mon,) 

,J That service [the Requiem Mass— 
C.M.G.] was of far more use to me than the 
funeral service. It b strange that so many 
Christians devote all their attention to the 
body, which knows and cares nothing about 
what te going on, and entirely neglect the 
spirit, which is often in great need of 
lie Ip, ,1 rejoiced that there were at 
least some on earth who really cared and 
believed enough to pray for me, and the 
thought and the words of the service 
tilled me with a wonderful peace. But even 
beyond tins came the inspiring thought 
that hundreds of others who had come here 
before, had possibly trodden the same hard 
road as I was treading, were interested in my 
progress and prayed for me. "—(Gone West.) 

If you are happy, 3 will be happier too," 

' Keep jolly or it hurls me horribly. 
Truly, I know it b difficult,, but you must 
know by now that I am so splendid. J shall 
never be one instant out of the house on 
Xmas Day. . . . Please keep a place for 
nie/'—f/fflywtfiw?). 

All ’ He that knows need never 
grieve. Love is stronger than death, 
unconquerable through ail the worlds. 
And when one whom we love is called 
back again for a while into the 
glorious surrounding invisible—that 
*‘sea of immortality which flows 
right round the world as Dickens 
nobly phrased it—we should try to 
bid him go with joy, and hold him in 
eternal remembrance, knowing of a 
truth that he is not lost to us, never 
in all the worlds can be, but only 
gone before. In the immortal words 
of the poet Shelley ;— 

" Peace, peace 1 He is not dead, he 
doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream 
of life/' 

And for him the Veil of the Temple 
has been rent in twain. 

Clara M. Codd, 
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The writer of the interesting article on "The Rending of the Veil/ 1 
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The Message of the 
Higher Occultism. 


N ATURE rarely affords us 
examples of hard and fast 
boundaries. The colours of 
the spectrum melt into one another; 
winter softens gradually till we 
perceive that it has changed to 
spring; between youth and maturity 
in each physical life there is no 
definite moment Lit which the earlier 
phase abruptly breaks off and the 
later is inaugurated. In a still more 
impressive manner, the material r 
interests of physical existence and 


is seen to be delusive it we concentrate 
thought on the Consciousness of the 
real Being resigning his temporary 
leasehold of the body. That con¬ 
sciousness is only blurred for a brief 
period as the conditions of its 
manifestation melt into others, like 
a dissolving view. and. indeed, we 
are coming to understand, in these 
days of advancing super-physical 
knowledge, that the new manifesta¬ 
tion, when completely disclosed, is 
so intimately coloured by the 


life beyond are inseparably blended, 
even though the intensity of material 
conditions may dazzle the perceptive 
senses. Especially at this period of 
unprecedented experience that the 
world has been passing through, the 
craving for relief from the suffering 
that all of us, in varying degrees, 
have undergone, concentrates atten¬ 
tion on the effort to distil from 
all that suffering some immediate 
amelioration of physical miseries 
partly bequeathed by the War, partly 
perceived more plainly than before 
under the influence of a generally 
awakened desire to indemnify our 
people at large for the harsh 
experience of the past. This desire, 
we may feel sure beforehand, will 
give rise to a multitude of benevolent 


impetuosity, or to stand in the way 
of attempts to augment the welfare of 
those who may hitherto have been 
carelessly consigned to the pitiless 
operation of supply and demand, of 
laissez-faire and the conceited maxims 
of a crude political economy which 
once claimed the ill-merited title. 
“Social Science. 11 None the less, 
it is well to bear in mind the pro¬ 
found truth rendered so plainly 
visible in the light thrown on human 
life by the Higher Occultism, that 
the material and spiritual interests 
of mankind are intimately correlated; 
that no plans for Reconstruction can 
be of a truly healthful character 
unless they take cognisance of 
principles underlying what, with 
due reverence, we may venture to 



Vrom itie ;>hTmTS|]^ by 1! '(manri | 


THE YOUNG RULER. 


[Copyright—Urilish Art Co. I.ttT 


This well-known picture by a popular artist eniboUies a gieut spiritual leaching. It 
depicts the young Ruler who had “ great possessions ” asking the World's Teacher wluit 
he should do to gain “ eternal life,*’ and that grcnl 1 eachers answer that after oil ordinary 
virtues hail been gained and practised, the super-human virtue oi utter sell-renunciation 
was further necessary lor the winning of conscious eternal life. It is said that the Master, 
beholding this noble youth, virtuous and upright in life, and lull now of a glowing 
earnestness to learn a vet higher wav, loved him. One thing only lie lacked, the will and 
the power to lay dowii cm W/mn> belonging to Ids personal life, that hisgreater life in God 
migiit live. The Wav In Ydeptship, to “ Union with God ” is always a way of renuncia¬ 
tion. The becoming of a “Christ” pre-demands the taking up of a cross. ** \ r ot for 
Himself, but lor the world He lives*” as an Indian scripture puts it. Gradually must 
the disciple n| a Master learn that henceforth he can only grow by becoming n 
more and more selfless channel of the Wisdom and Love oi God to men. If he 


would obtain eternal life, he must begin by living iti the Eternal, verily centring 
his activities in that part of Ids organism which realises his one-ness with all his fellows. 
In an age-long evolutionary climb a [101111 is reached where all the lower energies have 
to be transmuted into higher forces having foi theit aim this wider good. 1 he Young 
Kuler’s aspiration affords a hint at some such epoch in his own growth having arrived, 
or he would not have thus presented him sell before the Master and put to Him the 
question he did, But all such advances have to be paid for by sonic renunciation of a 
lesser good. The Young Ruler on this occasion was not ready to pay the heavy price 
which the fuller life of the true Initiate demands ; we read that he went away sorrowful. 
So often, in lesser ways, is this story repeated amongst ns all: there is wit bin us higher beauty 
that cannot manifest, because ol the desperate clinging to something that we will not sur¬ 
render. The incident otters a striking commentary on the seeming paradox tha t it is only 
in the measure that we are willing to let go the lesser things that we gain the higher. 


those of a moral and spiritual order, 
are far more closely interlaced than 
the rough distinction between life 
and death suggests to a carele^ 
observer. In connection with that 
change, indeed, there is a moment 
when the heart ceases tu beat, when 
the breath is no longer drawn, but 
even that apparently abrupt change 


character of the previous phase, as 
to be, in actual effect, its con¬ 
sequence—its logical continuation. 

Nnr need we wait for the complete 
transfer of consciousness from one 
environment to another, for the 
realisation of the principle dealt 
with above. The interests of the 
physical life and the interests of the 


schemes that will deserve more 
credit for their intention than for 
their harmony with the Divine pro¬ 
gramme of evolution. Those of us 
engaged in the effort to comprehend 
that programme, as far as human 
understanding allows, will he in no 
haste to condemn specific projects 
that may be the product of indiscreet 


describe as the purpose of that Divine 
manifestation we call Humanity 
The definition of that purpose— 
its interpretation, as fir as the human 
brain can understand it—is the 
ultimate goal of occult study. Enough 
for t he moment to say that it aims 
:it the spiritual, or, in other words, 
at the moral, plus the intellect mil 




* [ ^Uhe Message 

exaltation of every human entity to 
—Divine perfection ! There is no 
natural necessity for suffering during 
the physical stage of that gradual 
development. This is a mighty 
truth too generally neglected, if 
suffering comes, progress may be 
accomplished by bearing it heroically, 
[f it does not come, progress may 
be achieved by steadily pursuing a 
lofty ideal. In brief language, 
spirituality may be attained by 
“ overcoming hatred ,J (the assaults 
of an evil principle), or, in 
the absence of such assaults, by 
appreciating Love ” (the creative 
love of God). Those few sentences 
would be capable of enormous expan¬ 
sion, but in their simplest form they 
are supremely important at this 
crisis of human affairs, when a great 
volume of beneficent energy is turned 
to the tremendous task of improving 


of the Higher Occultism 

should be made as easy as possible, 
compatibly with its loftier purpose, it 
has a purpose loftier than transitory 
pleasure. The thought applies to 
high and low alike, and a gratifying 
sign of the times is to be discerned 
in the eager attention paid on all 
hands just now to the problems of 
Reconstruction. But on all hands, 
in another sense, it is supremely 
desirable to keep well in view 
the necessity of blending physical 
aspiration with spiritual insight—of 
realising that the fulfilment of 
that necessity is the condition on 
which human happiness—greater 
than immediate pleasure—-is to be 
achieved, if the Divine purpose, 
spiritual growth, is to be kept in view. 

Will this suggestion seem to some 
thinkers a mere commonplace of 
religious leaching ? To the student 
of the higher occultism it is infinitely 


intention. No few words like these 
can convey the message in complete 
entirety. The vast range of Law 
(or Divine Will) governing human 
evolution, from the humblest savage 
condition through intermediate stages 
around us now, up to the magnificent 
moral and intellectual development 
awaiting us in the future, must be 
comprehended in order to vitalise 
familiar doctrines that have long 
needed explicit interpretation. For 
example, familiar teaching assures us 
that somehow, here or hereafter, 
good, well-spent lives will lead to 
happiness. The assurance may not be 
disputed, but it often fails to guide 
conduct. Obviously, the promise 
continually breaks down as regards 
happiness here, while the conditions 
of happiness hereafter are too ill 
defined to be attractive. Super¬ 
physical knowledge shows us. firstly. 
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expansion. A good life is a step 
in (hat direction ; comprehension— 
knowledge of the way in which 
natural law (the manifestation of 
Divine love) actually works, shows 
how better and better opportunities 
are granted to the advancing Ego in 
successive physical lives, providing 
thus for its later advance. The 
immediate reward of happiness as a 
consequence of a well-spent life is 
sure, but relatively a small part of 
the result. The ultimate result of 
perseverance in leading a succession 
of such lives, is beyond the reach of 
commonplace thinking, but can be 
discerned by study of the higher 
occultism, though the interior sight 
is apt to be dazzled by the stupendous 
glory of the prospect. 

Meanwhile, the comprehension of 
it, within the limits of each under 
standing is available for all who seek 



From the painting by William Strutt. J l\ nnh Ar‘ Co. Lt-i 

A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


■' The w<jU also shall dwell with the lamb, arid 
the call and the young lion and the falling 
A mail's reach should exceed his grasp and that must be the excuse ii an attempt 
literally to represent a glowing vision by one of the greatest seers of old time results in 
a commonplace group of impossibly assorted companions. Frankly, what interests ns 
is not the indifferent picture, but Isaiah's noble dream* which shines down the twenty 
five hundred years since it was written with loftiness of aspiration undiramed, still leading 
men on to a sublime ideal yet to be realised. We are persuaded that the greatest o i 
the Hebrew poets employed these beautiful metaphors without the slightest idea of 
being taken literally by the Oriental minds whom he addressed It is the Occidental 
mind that does that sort of thing , that interrupts a great seer to ask trivial questions 
as to how carnivora are going to subsist on straw without the compound stomach and 


the leopard shall he down with the kid . and 
together ; and a little child shall lead them.'' 
long intestinal canal of the herbivora. Lei m? leave the lower creation out of the 
question, and attend to the main argument of one of the most beautiful poems the 
human mind has ever conceived. What Isaiah dreamed of was a time when the 
passions of mankind shall be subdued, their animosities quenched, and brotherhood 
and harmony shall reign And we would remind those who dwell unnecessarily upon 
the dietetic difficulties o: the prophecy, iha* a* regards mankind, the tendency moves 
in the direction the prophet foretold. Cannibalism is almost extinct men arc leaving 
off eating each other. They are also gradually reducing flesh diet of every kind. Isaiah 
was not the fool these carpers appear to think him There may be more connection 
between questions of diet and the oi his vision than some people imagine, 


the welfare of the people. It is 
shocking that any member of the 
great human family should have liis 
duties in its service rendered more 
difficult or disagreeable than their 
performance may render absolutely 
inevitable. When Inevitably arduous, 
their pressure must be relieved in 
every possible way; but such relief 
should not be designed with simple 
regard for material enjoyment in 
every case, On every level of life 
it is possible to combine the desire 
for immediate ease with appreciation 
of the fact that, though life 


more. Light has been let in during 
recent years on the details of the 
Divine plan that humanity represents. 
Physical life, with all its vicissitudes, 
is part of that Divine plan. To 
suppose it a complete enterprise in 
iiself is to misunderstand it entirely. 
By multitudes in the past, by high 
and low alike, it has been so misunder¬ 
stood, and physical life—the oppor¬ 
tunity for spiritual effort, without 
which it is meaningless—has been 
degraded into an arena of self-seeking 
conflict. The message of the higher 
occultism invests it with sublime 


the vivid and intensely enjoyable 
conditions of existence on those 
levels of the astral world (actually 
in definite space surrounding the 
physical globe) which will be the 
home, for protracted periods, of 
those who lead good lives here. 
Furthermore, it shows us that the 
state of consciousness attained to 
by ordinary humanity so far, is a 
mere stage on a long journey. 
Not mere happiness—expansion to 
loftier levels of being—is the purpose 
to be held in view. Then interpreta¬ 
tion shows us the road to that loftier 


it in the limitless prospect disclosed 
to us by those Divine agents who have 
drawn aside the veil previously 
obscuring the laws which link 
physical life with spiritual results. 
Adequately enlightened, we find these 
laws a helpful guide; in no way an 
embarrassing obstacle. Disregarding 
them, we stand self-condemned, either 
to a futile endurance of misery 
or to a still more futile waste of 
opportunity. 

Thus, the message of the higher 
occultism at this important period of 

{CmtUmierf on third aifffHfti, page TOO 
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Mrs. Annie Besant 
as I knew her. 


I N my early youth I was full nf 
interest and curiosity as to the 
why and wherefore of things, 
and in one of my quests for fuller 
enlightenment, I came across the 
National Reformer, edited at that 
time by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh and 
Mrs. Annie Besant. 

It was in the pages of that weekly 
periodical that 1 obtained my first 
introduction to Mrs. Besant. But 
1 am afraid I shall have to confess 
that very little addition to my scant 
stock of knowledge reached me 
through that particular channel. 

Mrs. Besant is not, however, a 
static individual; on the contrary, 
it seems to me that no woman has 
ever had a mind so receptive to new 
ideas and ideals. As a loyal and un¬ 
flagging searcher for truth, hers is 
an ever developing mind, and she is 
always pressing on to fuller know¬ 
ledge and greater powers of expres- 
tion, in commercial circles, it is 
often affirmed that the man who 
never made a mistake never made 
anything; for in business, every 
weakness and disability has to be paid 
for in hard cash; and hence, in 
that form of the School of Life, errors 
of judgment are quickly corrected. 
It seems that Mrs. Besant must 
have been endowed with a similarly 
happy knack of quickly recognising 
faults and correcting them, a gift to 
which we may attribute the extra 
ordinary progress she has made in the 
present life in self-development. 

The next time 1 came into mental 
contact with the subject of our 
sketch, was when she joined the 
Theosophical Society, a group of 
philosophic students, of which I was 
at that time an unattached member, 
ft comes back to my memory, 
that when riding one day about that 
time, on the top of a Liverpool 
tnuncar, with the late Colonel Olcott. 
one of the founders of the Society, he 
informed me that Mrs, Besant had 
withdrawn from the Secularist plat¬ 
form, and had become a member of 
the Society, of which Colonel Olcotl 
was then the President; but several 
years had to elapse before I was to 
meet her personally. About that time 
1 had started a Quarterly Magazine 
dealing with agricultural topics, and 
which circulated amongst farmers. 
It was, I am afraid, a rather amateur 
production, as up to that point I had 
had no training or experience what¬ 
ever in ventures of that kind. As time 
went on, however, I took the notion 
of issuing with each number a few pages 
of literary mafter,dealing with subjects 
outside the main aim of the Magazine. 

It was then that my first real 
acquaintance with Mrs, Besant began, 
for she became a contributor to this 
section of Bibby's Quarterly, and 
continued to write for it several years 
after it blossomed out into Bibby's 
Annual. When she was elected to the 
Presidency of the Theosopliical 
Society, I lost her as a contributor, 
but I have never lost interest in her 
work. I think I must have read 
most of the articles she has written 
since that day to this, save such as 
may have been written exclusively 
for her Indian readers and published 


in New India, * daily paper she 
edits in India, one of her many 
activities in that far-off land. 

It has been my privilege to meet 
her personally on many occasions, 

I have listened to her addresses before 
large public meetings and small 
groups of students, and when reading 
her written word or listening to her 
speeches on ethical and higher ques¬ 
tions, there always comes to me a 
stimulus towards nobler thinking and 
doing, with a definite impulse which 
sets the mind pondering on the great 
problems of Time and Eternity, and of 


man’s true relationship to his I el lows. 

She is probably the most effective 
platform speaker of our time* and 
she has exerted an enormous influence 
for good in many directions, both a:* 
author, speaker, and magazine writer. 
But perhaps the outstanding feature 
in her character is her wonderful 
capacity for work, and the enthusiasm 
with which she gives herself to any 
unpopular cause, especially if it is 
one which has for its object the 
uplifting of the depressed classes. With 
the exception of Lord Leverhulnie. 
she has decidedly the largest capacity 
for work of any person 1 have met 
during mv present life’s pilgrimage. 

It is a common delusion, in fhey¬ 
days, that the ideal towards which 
we should aim is to reach a position 
where we may be able to do as little 
work as possible, and obtain as 
much as we can for doing it. But 
neither of these Supermen -if one 


may ignore the sex distinction 
has accepted leisure as the supreme 
blessing ; for both these great leaders 
work fifteen or sixteen hours a day 
and never seem to be tired. In Mrs. 
Besant’s case the work is done with 
out any monetary end or aim. One of 
ihe explanations of the capacity for 
work which leaders of this type make 
manifest ? is their perfect control of the 
physical vehicle of consciousness, in 
both cases it is their servant, and not 
their master. In this respect they re¬ 
mind me of it. Francis d’Assissi, who 
called his body his Brother Ass. For, 
like St, Francis, they do not neglect to 
Tudy its needs, and it responds b> 
giving them good service; but in 
both Mrs* Besant’s and Lord Lever- 
hulme’s case, Brother Ass has to 
work hard for its living. 

I remember being present, some 
years ago, at a small committee 


meeting in London, over which 
Mrs, Besant presided with her 
usual skill in such matters. She 
had been to the dentist but a few 
hours earlier, and had had eight 
teeth taken out. without gas; but 
no one at the meeting could have 
guessed that anything had happened 
to disturb her physical equanimity, 
had she not told us, after the business 
was over, that she had just come 
from the dentist's chair. 

But she has not only provided 
herself with a very useful and 
obedient physical body ; shehr^ deve¬ 
loped also — I say developed, as these 
things do nol come by chance a very 
acute and vigorous mental body. 
The possession of a sound mind 
in a sound body is an indispensable 
condition where any great work is 
fo be achieved, and she has both in 
full measure; but even these are nol 
her only endowments. 


! don’t know whether she is able 
to project her consciousness to 
higher planes, as happened with the 
Initiate Paul when he visited the 
Third Heaven, as we have never 
spoken of these things when we have 
met; but that she has considerable 
clairvoyant powers may be seen by 
the examples in the article on another 
page, freely illustrated by specimen 
thought forms,” taken from a book 
written by her in collaboration with 
Mr. C. L. Leadbeater, published 
some years ago, in which will be 
found many interesting illustrations 
of great interest. 

She has also the gift of being able 
to recall her past lives* I have met 
several people in my present life who 
have this power, and for them the 
theory of Reincarnation is not merely 
an hypothesis, but a demonstrated 
fact. Reincarnation is a truth to me, 
because it is the only theory which 
gives a coherent explanation in 
natural sequence of the facts of 
life, but for her it is a matter of 
personal knowledge and experience. 
If any of my readers are interested 
in this particular subject, i would 
recommend them to read Whence, 
flow , and Whither , written by Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. I eadbeater, and 
published by the Theosophical Pub¬ 
lishing House. 

During her recent tour through 
i he manufacturing districts in Lan¬ 
cashire and Yorkshire, my wife and 
I had the privilege of having her as 
a guest at our home, and she stayed 
with us whilst lecturing in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity. She is not, of course, quite 
so young as she used to be—her birth¬ 
day is October 1st, 1847—but she 
managed on the day of her arrival to 
address three different audiences, on 
three different subjects, and each 
address occupied a full hour. When 
the time came for supper and rest, she 
was as bright and cheerful as if she had 
been the listener and not the speaker. 

On the following day ? which I 
believe she regarded as one of very 
moderate exertion, she began and 
finished—with sundry interruptions— 
an article on u India,” and also made 
a start with an article on “ Recoin 
struct ion^' both of which appear in this 
issue of the current Annual . Whilst 
during the evening she gave a lecture 
at Wallasey, a few miles away, and 
t he next day she resumed her travels, 

I happened a few days later to be 
at Harrogate, and there also I heard 
her give, on one day, three different 
lectures, to different audiences, on 
different subjects. Next morning she 
was on her way to York; and so 1 
believe she continued every day for 
about a fortnight. With such a record, 
I think those who are not able to look 
on life from the same standpoint, will 
gladly give her full credit for her 
devoted and unceasing loyalty to the 
truth as she sees it. 

Next to her indefatigable labours* 
the outstanding feature in her 
character is, I think, her moral 
courage. Her sincerity is never in 
doubt by any one who has any 
personal acquaintance with her, She 
always expresses herself frankly and 
freely, and encourages others to do 
the same* One illustration of her out¬ 
spokenness was her pronouncement as 
to the issue at stake when Great Britain 
declared war in August. 1914. As the 
Theosophical Society was definitely 
formed to establish the nucleus of an 
Universal Brotherhood, its member¬ 
ship is made up very largely of men 
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and women who seek peace and pursue 
it* It would, therefore, have been 
much more popular for her to have 
taken the line of condemnation of 
the war on general principles. 

Mrs. Besant dearly perceived, how 
ever, that Germany had flouted all 
notion of justice and fraternity, and 
that Britain had been left with the 
choice of two evils—either to go 
back on her honour, or make enormous 
sacrifices on its behalf* 

Those who read her pronounce¬ 
ment on that occasion will remember 
the true insight she had of the issue 


^Besant as / ^new her 

have had a better world to-day. 
While these lines are going through 
the press, His Holiness is making an 
appeal for the relief of the suffering 
people in Hu rope* How much better 
would it not have been* had he 
publicly pointed out that individual 
social, and national welfare can only 
be achieved in the atmosphere of 
goodwill; and that hatred, strife, 
and discord are destructive forces, 
which result in inevitable, and some¬ 
times almost unending, misery and 
$utiering. Such a message from one 
in Ins position would probably have 


inent is good only so far as the rank 
and file are supporting the central 
authority by exercising and develop¬ 
ing their own gifts. 

We all see things through our own 
particular atmosphere, and hence even 
advanced souls do not always see 
clearly the true path, I think, myself, 
that Mrs. Besant does not always get 
her facts into true focus when dealing 
with political and economic questions. 

In the first place, being of Irish 
descent, she is just a little too free 
with her shillalah, especially with 
people in authority* 
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she is eminently *’ cut out for 
doing pioneer work of this kind. 
Nevertheless, the path of wisdom 
lies always contrary to where our 
passions and desires tell us it is; 
and this is just as true of good 
passions as of evil ones. 1 hey all 
need to come under the control of 
knowledge guided by wisdom, if the 
best results are to be obtained* 

Her great love for the Indian 
people, and her strong desire to see 
them in full control of political 
freedom, has; in this way, lead 
her to use arguments which will 
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KHALIF OMAR ON A TOUR OF INVESTIGATION. 




It is said of Kim] if Omar, that he set forth one night to walk abroad, and as he 
journeyed, he beheld that far away from his Palace a fire was burning. As he drew 
nearer with his Vizier, lie saw a poor woman who was kindling wood underneath a 
cauldron, and by her side two wretched children groaned most pitiouslv. And Omar 
said : “ Peace be unto you. O woman ; what dost thou here ill the night and 
the cold ?” And she made answer: “ Lord, I am making the water to boil, that 


my children mav drink, who perish with cold and hunger , but for the misery we 
have to bear, Allah will stireiv one day ask reckoning of Omar the Khalif.** 
And the Khaiif* who was in disguise, was much moved, and said unto her : “ Rut 
dost thou think. O woman that Omar can know of thy wretchedness, since he does 
not relieve it ? 11 And the woman again made answer : *• Wherefore then is Omar the 

Klialif, if he doesTiof apply the laws which govern the welfare of each of his subjects r ” 


at stake, and how vigorously she 
denounced the menace to human 
liberty which the action of Germany 
had set up. pointing out, at the same 
time, how necessary it was to public 
welfare that it should be opposed, 

1 have often thought that if His 
Holiness the Pope had possessed 
equal insight, and if he had with the 
same frankness and courage pointed 
out to Germany the folly of seeking 
welfare by wrong methods, we should 


been the means of preventing so great 
a calamity falling upon the nations* 
I make this observation, for it 
offers an apt illustration of the 
responsibilities of persons in exalted 
positions* It also reveals the fact 
that we cannot afford to neglect the 
exercise of our own God-given powers 
bv reliance upon outside guidance* 
This applies equally to all 
organisations established on the 
hierarchial principle. The arrange- 


It is this racial and tempera¬ 
mental bent of character which 
explains an innate tendency to he 
“ agin the Government,” as has 
been exemplified by her occasional 
bitter attacks against the local 
administration in India. In al! this 
she manifests only the defects 
of her qualities. ! have no doubt 
myself that the " Powers that be ” 
have selected her to help Hie cause 
nf political progress in India because 


not, in my opinion, bear calm in¬ 
vestigation. 

Take, for instance, one of the 
points she makes in her presenta¬ 
tion of the case for India in her 
article “Great Britain and India,” 
which appears on another page. 
She complains of “ the drain ” of 
money from India to England for 
the service of our Civil Service, as 
we!! as interest payable on the capital 
expenses for the State railways, as 
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the causes of poverty and illiteracy 
in India. A little sum in arithmetic 
shows that these costs only entail an 
average charge of less than 1y3 P er 
head per annum of the population. 
It requires more credulity than 1 
possess to believe that this charge 
explains the poverty of the Indian 
people. 

In speaking of " the drain ” 
argument, she said in one of her 
lectures, in my hearing, that she had 
asked many Englishmen how it was 
that England found India rich, 
and that she had become poor; 


sense, and it is the reason she is 
poor to-day. 

When Mrs. Besant tells us that 
the English found India rich, she 
omits to state that she also found 
sections of her people in a condition 
of slavery; and that the higher caste 
people in India, some of whom will 
doubtless be elected to serve in the 
new administration, will not, even 
to-day, have anything to do with 
the great mass of their fellow 
countrymen. 

1 submit if India had Home Rule 
to-morrow this cancer in the body 


illiteracy. Here, again, if there is any 
truth in the Law of Karma, the real 
cause of illiteracy, as of poverty, must 
lie within the people themselves, 
their customs and ideals, and not 
necessarily or mainly, in outer forms 
of government. There are in India 
eighty distinct races, many of them 
speaking different languages; they 
have two hundred different dialects, 
and the most varied and diverse 
customs; there are many different 
religious beliefs, and innumerable 
rigid caste rules and regulations. 

It seems clear that any Govern- 


work, which is paid for by the 
freewill offerings of the British 
people. 

It seems to me that a propaganda 
which addresses itself so largely to 
individual or collective egoism, and 
ignores these wider aspects of the 
case, is one which is not capable of 
producing the results which its 
authors anticipate. 

It will be remembered that when 
the Lord of Compassion wept over 
Jerusalem, it was not to the alien 
Government that He attributed her 
woes. It was to her lack of knowledge 





From the painting by E, Koemer.J [Courtesy of the City of Birmingham Muse inn and Art GaUeiy 

THE TEMPLE OF EDFU (Upper Egypt). 


The above splendid illustration shows one of the only two temples in Upper Egypt (the 
other being Denderah) the roof of which is still virtually intact. The whole edifice is 
in a state of remarkable preservation* and shows few signs of the ravages of time. 
This Temple was originally surrounded by a high, thick, brick wall, which completely 
shut it off from the outside world, This precaution was taken in order that the religious 
mysteries of ancient Egypt might be performed in complete secrecy within the Temple 
walls. The Pylon in the foreground is hollow* and contains robing chambers for the 
priests, A stairway leads to the roof of the Pylon r from which can be secured one of 
the most wonderful views in Upper Egypt* across the Valley of the Nile and away into 
the great desert beyond. The Temple of Edfu is 249 feet long, 451 feet deep* and the 


Pylon is 114 feet in height. Edfu was constructed on the same plan as Denderah. and it is 
said to have been founded by Ptolemy IV in the XVIIIth Dynasty, and to have taken 
about ninety-five years to construct. It is interesting to note that the Temple of Edfu was 
used exclusively for religious ceremonies and as a sanctuary for holy books anti relics and 
for precious symbolical stones. No portion of the Temple was employed for either royal or 
priestly dwellings, and the student of the Ancient Egyptian mysteries will find this Temple 
one of the most interesting in the whole of Upper Egypt'—not only because its physical 
preservation is so remarkable* but because what one may term its ancient ** psychic atmosphere 
is so strongly defined that its influence covers one like a cloak the moment one enters its portals, 
carrying the visitor back in thought and feeling to the ancient days of Egypt’s greatest glory. 


and, as no one has given her 
answer, she attributed it to the 
presence of an alien government. 
But the answer appears to me to lie 
in the simple fact that India was 
not rich in the modern sense when 
the English arrived. 1 venture on 
this statement because no nation has 
ever become rich by hand labour 
alone. The reason is obvious: 
the worker who does not, or 
can not, call to his aid, not 
only the utmost help derivable from 
mechanical invention, but also the 
service of brain workers trained to 
organise and direct industrial enter¬ 
prise, cannot hope to produce more 
than they consume. They make, we 
may say, a bare living; and wealth 
does not accumulate in consequence. 
That is why, in my judgment, India 
has always been poor in the modern 


politic would not be removed, and 
the economic law which has brought 
the poverty about, would go on 
working just the same. What is 
needed is a change of heart and mind, 
on the part of the Indian people 
themselves, and better teaching as to 
the laws which condition and govern 
material results. 

Mrs. Besant must know quite 
well that any nation which uses 
the tools and implements of in¬ 
dustry of a past age, and which 
exchanges her products with people 
who are living in an age of machinery, 
are bound to be poor. No change of 
government, or external change of 
any kind, will bring about the better 
material conditions so ardently desired 
by Indian Nationalists, so long as they 
allow this condition of things to exist. 

The same argument applies to 


ment would find it difficult to take 
upon itself the education of all 
these people, each in his own tongue 
and in his own religion. It seems to 
be a question rather for better local 
administration. 

However that may be. I am quite 
sure that no Briton has any interest 
in keeping the Indian people either 
poor or illiterate. Indeed, it can 
easily be proved that no such indict¬ 
ment can be seriously sustained, for 
the simple reason that it is for the 
interest of the British nation that 
India should be happy and prosperous. 

We have evidence that the British 
people have no wish to keep India 
illiterate, in the simple fact that 
throughout India there are many 
British educational establishments 
run by Christian Missionary Societies, 
who are doing much useful educational 


of the things which belonged to her 
peace, to the al?sence of those prin¬ 
ciples of love and brotherhood which 
make for social and national unity. 

It seems to me that this 
incident has its admonitory message 
for all of us—Indian Reformers, Sinn 
Reiners, and the extreme wing of 
our Labour Party more especially; 
for all experience shows that we do 
not suffer because of the outer 
conditions—these are effects of past 
activities—but because we have failed 
to establish friendly and helpful 
relationships with our fellows. 

If in her advocacy of Indian 
Reform Mrs, Besant would give a 
little more attention to this side of the 
question, 1 am sure she would carry 
with her a great many more people 
than she does to-day—myself amongst 
the number. 
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The New Social Order. 


F ROM time to time in the 
world's history, a civilisation 
crashes down around the 
people who dwell therein, as an 
earthquake brings down the houses 
in which abide those who thought 
them to be stable and secure, leaving 
the survivors stunned and amazed 
amid the ruins of all that a few hours 
before had been so strong and fair. 
As we look over Europe to-day, the 
Continent presents a new and still 
changing face. Autocracies have 
vanished before the surge of revolu¬ 
tion, and broken sceptres and 
battered crowns are tossed about on 
the seething billows of wild mobs 
that are not yet democracies. 
After passing through the fires of 
war, the peoples are now passing 
through the fires of social strife, more 
bitter, more destructive, than war 
itself. Peaceful citizens become mur¬ 
derers and murdered ; new tyrannies 


arise and are shattered ; so kaleido¬ 
scopic are the changes that none can 
forecast to-day what will happen 
to-morrow, and truly are “ men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are 
coming in the earth/’ For this is 
one of the great transition periods of 
evolution, when catastrophes take the 
place of slowly-moving sequences, the 
periods in which one form of civilisa¬ 
tion is in the throes of dissolution, 
and the world is in the throes of 
travail as a new civilisation is coming 
to the birth. Such periods have 
occurred many times in the past, and 
will occur many times in the future, 
until the children of our earth have 
accomplished their destiny, and 
Humanity stands on the threshold of 
super-human evolution. 

Under these circumstances, with 
society in such sore need of illumina¬ 
tion and of guidance, can Theosophy, 


Divine Wisdom, offer any fundamental 
principles which can be applied to the 
solution of the problems which con¬ 
front us to-day ? 1 believe that it 
can—that a knowledge of some of the 
great natural laws on which a stable 
social order must be based is available, 
and that the application of that 
knowledge in the reorganisation of 
society is possible. Civilisations break 
down when they are builded in dis¬ 
regard of certain fundamental natural 
laws ; the greater stability of Eastern 
societies is due to the fact that they 
were framed more in accord with 
those laws, but in that all of them, 
save India, ignored the Law of 
Brotherhood, they have all perished 
save India, long as they endured. 

These fundamental natural laws 
are: The Law of Reincarnation; 
the Law of Karma, or Causation ; 
the Law of Brotherhood ; the Law 
of Sacrifice, Space will only allow a 
very brief statement of these Laws, 
but there is plenty of literature in 
which they can be studied. Roughly, 
then. Reincarnation means that a 


seed of Divinity is encased in materia) 
surroundings intended to call out its 
potentialities; it is born into the 
world and lives in it gathering 
experiences; it carries these with it 
into the intermediate world, where 
it works out its manifold disregards 
of law and enjoys the results of good 
emotions, mixed with narrowness and 
selfishness: it carries the unselfish 
emotions and good thoughts into the 
heaven world, and transmutes them 
into faculties, which it brings back 
with it when re-born into the earth - 
world with a character thus improved; 
and so on and on, until human 
perfection is gained, and it enters on 
the super-human stage of the ever 
unfolding life. The Law of Karma- 
concerned specially in the human life 
with our thoughts which produce our 
character, our desires which produce 
our opportunities, our actions affect¬ 
ing others, which produce circum¬ 
stances—enables us to control our 
future, to shape our destiny, as our 
knowledge increases; also, as we 
improve the conditions under which 
the nation lives, it exercises an auto¬ 
matic selective influence over the 
types of human beings brought by 
Reincarnation into the nation. The 
application of the Laws of Brother¬ 
hood and of Sacrifice will readily be 
shown in the sequel. 

Let us consider the Law of 
Reincarnation as it should be applied 
to the child and to the criminal. 
There are countless other examples, 
but these will suffice as specimens of 
such applications. 

The child is born with a character, 
good, bad, or average ; with a certain 
intellectual equipment, high, low, or 
average ; with emotions, in which 
love or hate predominates. It is not 
a sheet of dean paper, but a palimp¬ 
sest, and though very much may be 
done by education and good surround¬ 
ings, science and experience alike tell 
us that “ Nature is stronger than 
nurture/’ If, then, the child comes 
into our hands for education, our 
first duty is not to instruct, but to 
study him ; to discover his tempera¬ 
ment, his tendencies, his intellectual 
and moral capacities and inclinations. 
Hence, we should not begin by 
forcing him into a mould as though he 
were plastic clay; we should not 
begin by teaching him what we think 
he ought to want to know, but should 
find out what be wants to know. 
Later on, we may gently allure him 
into the paths of knowledge that to 
him are at first unattractive, but to 
force on him at the beginning the 
subjects which to him are tasteless 
and tiresome is to run the danger of 
disgusting him w r ith all teaching. 
He will soon discover his need of the 
necessary branches of learning, and 
will want to acquire them, because 
of the inconveniences he experiences 
from his ignorance. The systems, 
therefore, which leave a child very 
free at first are the best, and those 
which train the senses should take 
precedence of the others. The Kinder¬ 
garten and the Montessori methods are 
the best; personally 1 prefer the latter. 

Above all, the careful training and 
development of the physical body 
should he attended to in childhood; 
errors then handicap the whole life. 
Abundance of food, and of food chosen 
for its nutritive qualities, should be 
supplied to every child without stint. 
Malnutrition may result in the midst 
of plenty if the food be badly chosen. 

Moreover, education should be so 



From the painting by Joseph Southall. 
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CHANGING THE LETTER. (The man born to be Kt; X .) 


This fa.semating picture is the work of an artist of rare 
accomplishment and superb sense of decorative design. It is 
painted in an unusual medium. Mr. Southall is one of a group 
of artists who have revived the method of tempera painting 
practised by the early Italian Masters before the invention of 
painting in oil. By this method the colours were mixed with 
yolk of egg. and the effect attained is a sort of half-way house 
between oil and water-colour. It has special and very beautiful 
qualities of its own, of which the artist here makes full use ; 
but it may not be out of place to remind the reader that it 
is not more fair to expect a water-colour to give the feel mg 
of an oil-painting than to ask from tempera the effect of either 
of them. Tempera paint lasts—and has lasted—for centuries 
as pure and fresh as when first laid on. The colours have a 
wonderful luminousness and purity, and a certain bloomy 
quality that is very lovely. On the other hand, it Is incapable 
ol expressing contrasts of light and shade ; as we see in the 
picture before ns, where the lighting is evenly distributed 
throughout, and there are no shadows. Tempera painting seems 
to have fallen into disuse because oil-painting was easier and 
much less troublesome. It had never reached its climax ; but 
may yet do so, in the skilful hands of Mr. Southall and his friends. 
This is the artist’s greatest work. All his powers of architectural 
design and delineation of the human form are here brought 
into play. It illustrates a romantic medieval tale finely told 
In William Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise," The " motif 11 —similar 
to that of the tale of King Acrisius and the Tower of Brass in 


which DauSe was immured-—is the folly and hopelessness or 
fighting against Destiny ; of trying to evade the writing in the 
Book of Fate i It was foretold to a great King that he who 
should reign after him should be low'-born and poor. The King 
seeks out him to whom the prophecy points. As infant, boy, 
and man he attempts to destroy him, but each of his murderous 
plans miscarries. The picture relates to the final attempt and 
its romantic failure. The gallant and handsome youth proudly 
undertakes a commission from the King to carry an important 
letter to the Governor of a distant castle. What he bears so 
blithely and unwittingly is an order for his own prompt execution. 
Tired by his journey* and finding the Governor engaged on his 
arrival, he fails asleep by the fountain in the castle garden, 
where the Princess and her maid find him. Curiosity leads them 
to read the letter he carries in his belt. Horror and pity kindle 
love in the tender heart of the Princess. With engaging delicacy 
and simplicity (to w r hich a bald summary does scant justice) 
she makes a swift decision. On another Royal Scroll she 
writes a command to the Governor to marry the bearer to the 
King's daughter without delay, ** upon the day thou readest this.” 
With, the utmost precaution to avoid disturbing the sleeper 
they substitute the new letter for the old. The charming plot 
succeeds, being in harmony with the Laws of Fate, and the 
story ends happily. Even the King, arriving ten days later, 
reconciles himself—alter a sharp mental struggle—to the surprising 
development, and expresses regret at the past years wasted in evil 
and futile plotting to defeat the Will of the Higher Intelligences, 
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arranged as to give points at which 
it branches out into different depart¬ 
ments leading to various avocations, 
into which boys and girls of different 
t endencies may pass, but not so early as 
to prevent the common general educa¬ 
tion which Is the basis of comradeship 
and social intercourse in later life. 
Lastly, education must he carried 
uut in an atmosphere of love and 
gentleness, not in one of harshness 
and consequent fear. Fear dulls the 
intellect and embitters the emotions, 
and lo implant fear in the heart of a 
child is a crime against the Divine 
Spirit embodied in him, A steady, 
gentle pressure in the right direction, 
a clear warning of the pain and dis¬ 
appointment that will follow on a 
wrong or wilful foolish action—leaving 
the child to experience these where 
they are not dangerous—a word of 
surprised sorrow where wrong is done, 
and, above all, a scrupulous care to 
avoid in ourselves all anger, all 
hastiness, all irritability, will starve 
out the germs of wrong emotion in 
the child and nourish the germs 
of right emotion. Half a child's 
^ naughtiness ■' is due to the wrong 
emotions of the elders who surround 
him, his sensitive nature responding 
to all impacts from without. 

On a similar basis] should be 
grounded our treatment of’criininals, 
r the defective or diseased social 
youngsters. Congenital criminals are 
savages in a highly civilised social 
order, and their qualities, quite useful 
in the savage state, are out-of-date 
among ourselves. Educated criminals 
are morally defective or diseased, and 
should be treated as centres of 
infection and restrained from spread¬ 
ing contagion. We do not punish the 
sick, but we isolate them, making 
them as comfortable as we can till 
they are cured. The first class are 
irresponsible, idle, casual, without 
industry or perseverance. They must 
be taught a means of honest liveli¬ 
hood, fed and clothed very simply 
but sufficiently, and allured into the 
path of industry by extra comforts 
earned by their own labour. The 
detailed working out of the system 
would take up too much space to be 
given here. The keynote is " educate, 
do not punish ”; seek to arouse 
self-respect and make right action 
pleasant, wrong action unpleasant 
by leaving it to work out its natural 
results. If a man will not produce his 
food, the barest nourishment should 
alone be his by an act of grace; 
when lie sees others around him enjoy¬ 
ing good food as the result of their 
labour, he will soon begin to copy them. 

The Law of Brotherhood must be 
followed in our social order, else it 
will assuredly perish. Men and women 
must become to us in fact that which 
they are in theory, brothers and sisters 
of our own blood. We must realise 
the horror of the slum as we should 
do were one of “ our own family ” 
in it They are our family, these 
degraded ones, and we must lift them 
up to our level if we would not have 
them drag us down to theirs. 

Certain definite principles of social 
service and social remuneration must 
be recognised. Mechanical labour and 
drudgery, the u dirty work ” which 
makes possible general cleanliness, 
must be highly paid because of its 
deadening and repulsive nature. 
If we had to do it, we should set our 
wits to work to minimise it by the 
use of machinery for all that a 
machine can compass, and such 


inventions must be made. The hours 
uf such a worker must be short, so 
that much leisure may make it 
possible to develop the higher faculties 
of the mind and emotions, thrust 
back by the nature of his occupation. 
The more repulsive the work, the 
higher should be the proportionate 
pay and the shorter the hours; the 
pleasanter, the more creative the 
work, the less the payment in gold. 
Social honour, respect, admiration, 
love, power— these are the coin paid 
for certain lines of human activity. 
Small pay of money, sufficient for a 


simple comfortable life, is in such 
cases enough. They have so much 
within themselves, that they need 
little from outside. 

The Law of Sacrifice means that 
the more favourably placed, the more 
happily circumstanced, shall be the 
leaders in the building of the New' 
Order. Those who will lose by its 
success, at least for the time, should 
labour for its coming. They are not 
under the stress of suffering, save by 
sympathy, and are, therefore, free from 
the terrible impetus of anxiety and 
pain. The sacrificed need not sacrifice: 


we, who have more, must work that 
they may rise into a more human life. 

Sure am I that human brains and 
human hearts can build a noble Social 
Order, and substitute it, by co-opera¬ 
tive efforts, for our present social 
anarchy. Let us then join hands and 
work, and make the world a happier 
world for those who come after us. 
Let their love be our stimulus to 
action, and the blessing of the unborn 
shall be ours, as they dwell in peace 
and joy in the New Era, due to our 
love and labour, our willing service 
to them, Annie Res ant. 



From the drawing bv Wahroiisin* ] ffopvTitflit— -Ribby's Anfwal. 

EVERYTHING HAS TWO HANDLES. 


i he above picture perhaps symbolically- represents the eternal 
trinity in man . the Warrior Soul struggling his wav upwards 
under the guiding influence of his higher Seif, the ** ever-womanly *' 
cjE Goethe, the human Logos of the Gnostic schools of Mysticism 
He him! him, necessarily to be renounced on the advance 
towards Sweetness and Light, stand the lower forms of Desire, 
the pleasures of the body alone the hire of wealth and pride 
and power. i lie aims worldly, of necessity more or less 


sensuous and selfish, have their rightful place in calling forth 
initiative and power, at a certain stage in human evolution ; 
but these must lie transmuted into aims unworldly, pure, and 
selfless, ere the soul can win to the end of the long upward 
journey, and find at-one-men t with our other selves, and with the 
true spnrcc of its being And the Way “winds Uphill all the 
time, Vea. to the very end.” Continual renunciation of the 
lower for the higher, marks ever the true way of advancement. 




The Industrial Imbroglio 
and the Way Out. 


I F we were invited to give to the 
present century a name roughly 
descriptive of its general charac¬ 
teristics, we should not go wrong if 
we were to call it “ The Age of 
the Scientific Method.” In war, 
and peace, in commerce, and in 
industry, in education—or in the 
art of living—the old haphazard 
methods have been discarded in 
favour of investigation and analysis. 
And so the Sociologist, the enquirer 
into economic problems and diffi¬ 
culties, if he wishes to arrive at 
valuable conclusions, must follow the 
scientific method, and proceed from 
the known to the unknown, and from 
the simple to the more complex. 

We purpose, in what follows, to 
make an attempt to discover the 
way out of the industrial imbroglio 
by pursuing this method; and, with 
this end in view, we invite our readers 
to allow us, after the manner of 
Euclid, the three following postulates: 
1* That in human life, as in the 
farmers 1 fields, everything 
brings forth fruit after its kind. 
2. That each individual, class, and 
nation is reaping, in the 
present, the harvest of its 
own past sowing. 

T That in our industrial organisa¬ 
tion, as every where else, we can 
expect to obtain good results, 
only in the measure in which 
we elect to sow the seeds 
which will produce them. 

All who have made a study of 
those great Laws of Nature, which in 
Theosophic terminology are known 
as the Laws of Karma and Reincarna¬ 
tion, will freely grant us these 
elementary principles. Those who 
make a practice of reproaching others 
for their disabilities will do well to 
use our last postulate, and apply it 
to their own thoughts and actions, 
when it will be discovered that 
energy devoted to self-unfoldment 
gives better results than that which 
is expended in querulous complain¬ 
ings. The inherent value of these 
truths will be thus clearly revealed in 
the more satisfactory results which 
will inevitably proceed from the new 
and better spirit 

Our postulates imply that we are 
not only living 111 a world where cause 
and effect are always closely related, 
but that we suffer not for the sins of 
others, but for our own. Happily, 
this truth not only brings a message 
of admonition but one also of hope 
and cheer. 

For if it be demonstrated that we 
reap in the present the results of our 
own past, it must follow that we 
shall reap in the future what we are 
sowing in the present: and that, 
therefore, our destiny is always in 
our own keeping. 

There is also a further inference 
which is one of enormous value to 
all who may chance to be struggling 
in adversity. It is that every good 
tiling in life is potentially ours, and 
will gradually gravitate to us in the 
measure that we sow the seeds which 
will produce it. Emerson put the 
same idea in his usual striking way 
when he said 

“ Everything in Nature's empor¬ 
ium is sold at a fair price, and when 


we are ready to pay the price, we 
may take away the goods.” 

But before grappling with the 
minor problems arising out of the 
industrial imbroglio, let us take a 
glance at the major one, and ask 
ourselves what is the true object of 
life ? In other words, what are we in 
this world for ? It is most vital to 
have a correct answer to the question, 
for unless our activities are in har¬ 
mony with the great purposes of the 
Universe, all our efforts after better¬ 
ment are bound to fail 

What, then, is the true purpose 


of life, and how may we attain it ? 

We shall see, as we proceed, that 
we are in this world to grow towards 
perfection through entering into right 
relations with our fellows. Seers of 
all ages and religions have indicated 
the fact that the true way of life is 
“ to love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
Ail the misery in the world may be 
traced to some violation of this 
simple precept; and wherever happi¬ 
ness is found, there will also be 
found the spirit of love. 

This Theosophic explanation of 
the way things come about in human 


life indicates that we are not bodies 
which were born yesterday and will 
die to-morrow, but souls who have 
lived before and will live again. 
The natural corollary of this is that 
life may be likened to a day at school 
which has been preceded by other 
days, and will be followed by those 
to come, until, in some remote future, 
we shall have unfolded all the latent 
powers and capacities which inhere 
in our constitution. We shall then 
stand forth perfect types of the 
genus to which we belong. 

It is needless to say that none 
of us have reached, or are even 
approaching that stage of develop¬ 
ment. We are still in our childhood, 
but each life on earth or day at 
school, brings us a little nearer to 
our goal; and every improvement in 
the expression of our latent powers, 


every gain in faculty, every unfold 
ment of capacity for service, con¬ 
stitutes our true gains, for it is 
tins which we take with us when 
we die, while all other forms of 
wealth we leave behind. 

Accepting this theory, we are at 
once reconciled to many of those 
inequalities which life is always 
presenting to us, and for which no 
other theory of life offers so sane 
an explanation. It is a well-known 
fact that children come into the 
world differently endowed, and they 
arrive in all kinds of environments. 
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If the heredity hypothesis is offered 
as a satisfactory explanation, it 
follows that the Government of the 
Universe is one of injustice, which, 
as Euclid would say, is absurd. 

Mozart, for instance, could write 
a sonata at eight years of age; to 
most children this would be im¬ 
possible, even if they devoted all their 
lives to it. These higher gifts are not 
achieved in an hour or a day—they 
are the product of many lives of 
struggle and effort. For Nature pro¬ 
ceeds with her evolutionary labours by 
slow processes; and the acquirement 
of talent, ability, and capacity for 
service does not come by any method 
of favouritism ; it is the reward, in 
the main, of faithful service rendered 
to our fellows through our work. 

The application of this truth to 
our present subject is found in the 
fact that when we concentrate our 
thought in the direction of increasing 
our wages and profits, and ignore 
the duty we owe to our fellows, we 
are at variance with the great Law 
of the Universe, whose purpose, as 
we have seen, is to develop character 
and unfold our latent powers. 

Having thus formulated and 
expounded the main principles on 
which we propose to base our argu¬ 
ment, we may now proceed to apply 
them to the problem of industrial 
unrest which is eating like a canker 
at the heart of the economic life 
of the country. Even an elementary 
acquaintance with the industrial 
history of this country in recent years 
is sufficient to show that the root evil 
of so much economic strife, lias had 
its origin in selfish concentration, by 
masters and men alike, on their own 
personal interests without regard to 
the larger welfare of the community 
as a whole. We have sought after 
personal wealth rather than the 
weal of all. We no longer believe 
that when we. are seeking the 
Kingdom of Heaven and its right¬ 
eousness all the other things will 
follow by natural law. Only too 
long have the employers reckoned 
the success of their enterprise from 
the amount of profits won out 
of it, without considering whether 
they have rightly discharged their 
duty and obligations to their 
co-workers, the rank and file in the 
common service. Too often, also, 
have the men, following the example 
of their employers, pursued a selfish 
Trade Union policy, and have brought 
suffering and sacrifice to their fellow 
countrymen, when the same ends 
might have been more successfully 
achieved by honourable methods. 

Neither men nor masters have had 
even a glimpse of the precious truth 
which was recognised by Emerson 
when he wrote:— 

“ Men suffer all their life long 
under the foolish superstition that 
they can be cheated ; but an honest 
service cannot come to loss. If you 
serve an ungrateful master, serve him 
the more* Put God in your debt. 
Every stroke shall be repaid. The 
longer the payment is with hoi den 
the better for you; for compound 
interest on compound interest is the 
rate and usage of this exchequer.” 

In this passage Emerson formu¬ 
lates the truth that the first, and 
indeed, the only, consideration for 
the worker, to whatever grade or 
class he belongs, is to do his 

work faithfully; for it is that 
which finally determines his destiny* 
When the true and harmonious 



From the painting by J. F. Millet] [Copyright - Braun & Co. 


GOING TO WORK. 

** Man gdetb forth unto liis work, and unto his labour until the evening/* 

The “emus of Millet, the great peasant-artist of France, has something allied to the 
power of the traditional alchemist. Life’s baser metal is transmuted into gold before 
<>ur eyes in a way that fills us with wonder and delight. Here are a man and a woman 
setting o-ut to get potatoes. He will dig up the “spuds * T ; she will gather them in 
the basket. A very commonplace and prosaic subject truly ; yet, by the beauty of 
its presentment, by the superb simplicity, and by a certain austere sincerity of feeling 
exhibited in the work. Millet has invested the doings of these humble folk with 
I monumental grandeur and significance. They have a dignity that is Biblical ; one 
thinks at once of the words of the Psalmist which we have quoted above ; “ Man goeik 
forth unto his work ." Yes, but Millet has add eel a charming touch of his own which 
makes the picture doubly engaging —Woman accompanies him . We see a con tenter! 

pair going amicably to work to help each other ; in equal partnership, each ready 
to do his or her part. It is an idyll of happy and united sex-comradeship ; a little 
poem exhaling the sublime spirit by which true men and women, working harmoniously, 
can best carry out the work of humanity. 
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industrial organisation is discovered 
which is so much to be desired—if 
this country is to flourish and 
prosper—it will be found to recognise 
the principle that work should be 
done from the motive of service, 
and not from that of wages or profit; 
and that only in this way is it 
possible that the necessary talent 
which commands prosperity can be 
developed. 

But before this happy consum¬ 
mation can be reached, we shall 
have also to discover some method 
of arranging ourselves so that each 
unit in every group may be in a 
position to receive the help which is 
necessary to promote the growth of 
latent capacities and powers. 

A recent scientific discovery of 
vast importance may be invoked to 
indicate a possible path leading to 
these ends. It has been found that 


the ultimate atom of matter, visible 
only through the microscope, is 
composed of innumerable electrons, 
whose activities conform to the same 
laws as obtain in the solar universe. 

It is also known that similar laws 
of Nature are operative on every 
plane, so that a physical law may be 
said to have its exact correspondence 
on the emotional, mental, and even 
on still higher planes* If, therefore, 
we can find any group of human 
beings who succeed in producing 
unity and harmony, which is ever a 
condition of industrial and social 
wellbeing, we may be quite sure 
that such a group has useful hints 
to offer, whereby other and larger 
groups may be guided towards the 
achievement of similarly useful ends. 

By thus proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, we may 
fairly claim that we have hit 


upon a useful hint likely to be of 
considerable help in guiding us 
towards the discovery of what ought 
to be the real constitution of every 
industrial group* 

The family is, of course, the 
elementary group-tie atom, so to 
speak, in the world of human life. 
Its units are made up of individuals 
at various stages of growth, but its 
constitution is such that a large 
measure of unity and harmony, and 
consequently welfare, is attained. 
For every unit in the group is making 
headway in one direction or another; 
the elders most of all, for they are 
adding to their character such high 
virtues as express themselves in 
love, sympathy, good feeling, and 
seif sacrifice. If appears that the 
methods employed by Nature to 
develop capacities in this group, is 
so to arrange its units that the less 


developed among thetfi may make 
headway by the help of the more 
advanced. Wherever progress is 
being made, whether in the family, 
the school or other community, 
it will be found that this is the 
method whereby it is being achieved* 
In the industrial group* as everywhere 
else, this law obtains. 

In this group it is the evolution 
of mind and character, and not 
the age of the physical body, 
which determines the position of 
each unit. A greater capacity for 
service is the determining factor 
in placing one unit in a higher 
position than another. As we read 
in the parable, “ Thou hast been 
faithful in a few things, I will 
set thee over many things ” ; %A 
the reward of work well done is 
to be entrusted with larger 
responsibilities. 





From the drawing by Edmund J. Sullivan.) 


[Copyright— BU'by's Annual* 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 


The shrewd lawyer m our picture tried to evade an exacting spiritual demand by 
starting an academic discussion. But the Master was not thus to be caught napping* 
and he replied by telling a story and delivering a counter-thrust. The story was 
marked by great boldness* for it held up to criticism two representatives of the 
sacred profession* and gave the hero’s place to an alien. The scene was laid on 
that long steep road that drops 4,000 feet in the eighteen miles between Jerusalem 
and Jericho. As a traveller makes Ms way down that dusty road a gang of 
brigands sally out from one of the many caves above the highway* bludgeon 
him, rob him* and leave him senseless at the road side. Some time after another 
traveller comes down that road* walking slowly in the heat of the mid-dav sun. 
His dress and his dignified bearing mark him out as a priest* returning from 
his course of service in the Temple ceremonial. Suddenly his eye is arrested 
by a “ bundle of bloody rags ” in the ditch some way ahead. He sees not 
the slightest movement. This is evidently the latest victim of a brigandage 
that has become far too common of late. An impulse to cross the road and 
examine the poor fellow if by any chance first aid can be rendered is checked 
by the knowledge that ceremonial defilement will be incurred, which* in view 
of the stringent rules applying to priests, will put him into quarantine for a week* 
so that he must wave back his wife and little children when they run out to 
greet him after Ms absence. Why incur this inconvenience and isolation for the 
sake of turning over a corpse ? So he goes on his way. Presently a Levite comes 
trudging up the toilsome road, He, too, sees the battered body at the road side. 
Shall he stop and see what help can be given ? But he is due to fulfil his duties at the 


Temple; any delay will cause inconvenience to many others at Jerusalem. Indeed, to 
handle a corpse will disqualify him from taking any part in the Temple service for 
seven days to come. Moreover, the priest whom he met but a few minutes before 
must inevitably have seen this wretched victim and assured himself that he was beyond 
human help. So he too went on his way without crossing the road. Next there came 
down the road a sturdy traveller whose business rounds brought him that way from 
time to time. When he caught sight of the blood-stained rags and the crumpled figure 
he hesitated for a minute. At this very moment eyes were doubtless peering out from 
one of those caves in the limestone rocks. Should he throw away his present advantage ? 
Well mounted as he was, and with his stout staff he could give a good account of himself 
if the brigands set upon him. But the humane impulse triumphed over prudence, 
and he was soon on his knees tending the wounds with wine and oil from his saddlebags 
and bandaging the head anti limbs vith strips torn from his own clothing. Then with a 
deft movement the wounded man was lifted into the saddle and supported there by 
one arm, while with the other hand the beast was carefully led so that no rough stones 
should jolt the moaning patient on the journey to the half-way hospice. The next morning 
two coins are left with the innkeeper* each equivalent to a skilled workman’s wage for 
a full day’s work* and instructions are given that any further expense is to be 
debited to the friendly traveller’s account. Such was the story. Then came the 
counter-thrust: “ Which of the three proved himself neighbour to the man who fell 
among robbers ? ” The lawyer who cannot bring himself to utter the hated name 
Samaritan gives the true answer by fastening on the quality of pity, or sympathy. 
The controversy is closed with the resistless imperative ; 14 Then go and do the same*” 
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The moral of all this is self- 
evident, The spirit of goodwill and 
happiness must be made to permeate 
the industrial group as in the well- 
ordered family, and in both cases 
it is to the elders we must look to lead 
the way, first by example, and then 
by encouraging and promoting the 
welfare and progress of every unit in 
the group. Proceeding to concrete 
details, it is, of course, admitted that 
the directors of the industrial group 
cannot always be in personal contact 
with every different unit, as the size 
and scope of most modern enterprises 
render such a step impracticable: 
but through the works’ managers, 
foremen, and other responsible beads, 
the spirit of helpfulness and en¬ 
couragement should pass to the 
lowliest member of the group. The 
industrial organisations as we know 
them to-day are great modem 
institutions, and, regarded as en¬ 
tities, may be looked upon as 
young souls in process of becoming. 
The mental attitude of the industrial 
group, like that of all young 
organisms, is that of self preserva¬ 
tion-efficiency for the Self; it has 
not yet developed to any great 
extent the wider outlook, which sees 
that all wellbeing is the product 
of loving our neighbour as ourselves. 

As the industrial entity proceeds 
with its evolution, it will, like 
all other advanced organisms, see 
the folly of strife and discord, and wil] 
adopt methods of adjustment which 
lead to unity and harmony. When 
that day comes, the desire to be of 
service, rather than the spirit of gain, 
will be the dominant note in all these 
groups. !t is needless to say that the 
result will be a better and happier 
world for all, for the diffusion of 
the spirit of love in the industrial 
field will permeate all other relation¬ 
ships. to the great advantage of 
social and national weak 

There is not wanting evidence of 
the coming of a better spirit in the 
management of some of our industrial 
groups. We may instance such 

groups as those presided over by 
Lord Leverhulme, Thos, A. Edison, 
and Henry Ford, who have already 
taken some definite steps to bring 
about a new and better industrial 
order. 

That it is a true principle 

on which these men are working, 
may be seen by the fact that the units 
in each of these groups are attaining 
to a higher level of comfort than 
others; that the product of their 
united labours sells freely on every 
market in the world; and, incidentally, 
that these captains in the industrial 
world have all become multi¬ 
millionaires. As we said at the 

outset, the tree must be judged by 
its fruits. 

With this bird's eye view of the 
general situation let us now see 
if we cannot find our way out of the 
industrial imbroglio. Our axioms re 
mind us that every seed brings forth 
fruit after its kind, and we infer that 
all progress must first come from the 
within, and then proceed to manifest 
itself outwardly; that it does not 
have an external origin ; and that, 
consequently, the true path of pro¬ 
gress, alike for the individual and the 
group, must be sought in honest 
service, which ever leads to self’ 
unfoldment and self-development. 
This is a matter of still greater 
importance when it is regarded from 


the point of view of the progress 
and evolution of the soul from life 
and to life. 

On looking round, in every direc¬ 
tion, we discover that there are three 
paths lying in front us us, each 
claiming to offer a way out of the 
morass into which the industrial 
world has come. We will now submit 
each of them to the test of practice, 
for here, as everywhere else, an ounce 
of experience is more convincing 
than a ton of theory. 

The present method, which may 
well be labelled the laissei-faire 
plan, can obviously be rejected as 
entirely unsatisfactory. It repre¬ 
sents a system which has sealed its 
own doom, and needs no further 
condemnation than the plain state 
men! that .if it had been a good and 
satisfactory method, it would never 
have led us into the morass and 
quagmire of to-day. Put to the 


simple test of our first axiom, it 
stands condemned. Its harvest is 
one of industrial bickering and 
discontent, and of much energy 
wasted in fruitless strife, which, 
rightly directed, would have brought 
advantage instead of loss to ah. 
But before throwing out the baby 
with the dirty water, let us pass 
on to the arguments of the advocates 
of the second method; of those 
who see, or profess to see, in the 
doctrine of Socialism a universal 
panacea for all the industrial and 
economic evils of our time. 


The Socialist maintains that the 
right way to bring about industrial 
welfare, is to scrap our present 
system, to nationalise our industries, 
to abolish the existing class of 
capitalists, to destroy what is termed 
capitalism, and to control our 
industrial life by appointing managers 
elected by the workmen. 

We hold no brief for the present 
industrial system, but we feel we 
must draw the attention of our 
Socialist friends to some few of the 
many objections which can he urged 
against their so-called remedies. 

One of the contentions of the 
Socialist is that work would be done 
more cheerfully under this system ; 
that it would do away with strikes; 
abolish the “wages” of capitalists; 
and that, in consequence, every one 
would be better off. 

We have said that we should find 
our way to the true solution by 


proceeding from the known to the un¬ 
known, and that we must not expect 
to gather grapes from thorns, or find 
figs where we have sown thistles. 
First, let us ask if the proposed 
method of establishing better condi¬ 
tions appeals to the self-giving 
elements within the individual, or if 
it makes its appeal to self-seeking 
desire. This is a very important 
point, in view of the fact that we do 
not advance, in any true sense, by 
what we grasp, but by what we give. 

Again, does experience show that 
it tends to unfold the faculties 


and powers which are waiting to 
be unfolded in our higher nature, 
and thus prepare us to make 
further advancement in our evolu¬ 
tionary progress; or does it make 
its appeal to those desires and 
appetites which lead us to seek 
a quick and easy way out of 
present difficulties, instead of by 
the hard uphill climb of self-con- 
quest ? 

Let us take a careful survey of all 
the facts, in order to see how it fulfils 
the various conditions which lead to 
progress. In the first place, we need 
not go far afield to see that the 
change from private to communal 
ownership would not do away with 
strikes. 

We had in this city, not long ago, 
two strikes going on at the same 
time; one of the police, and another 
of tramway men. Both of these 
groups of workers were paid directly 
by the community, and the loss 
caused by their actions will be 
charged up to every citizen; and 
its results will temporarily reduce 
the level of wellbeing of all the 
units in the community in which 
we live. 

If communal ownership was 
capable of doing away with strife, 
as its advocates contend, such 
strikes ought not to have taken 
place, for both these public services 
were governed and controlled by 
men and women elected by the whole 
of the community, and, therefore, 
ought io have produced communal 
harmony. It will be seen from this, 
and other experiences, that strikes are 
not a product of any part i cul ar extern a I 
iriangemeiit, but of the common 
ignorance of the laws which bring 
about results in human life. 

Quite recently we had a national 
railway strike, when a large and 
powerful body of workmen, repre¬ 
senting only one section of the larger 
community of the nation, deliberately 
took a decision which was bound to 
inflict great suffering, hardship, and 
loss on all their fellow countrymen. 
Setting aside the question as to 
whether they were justified in making 
use of the strike weapon, even those 
who sympathise with the railway- 
men's case will admit that they 
showed themselves only too ready 
lo place their own class in¬ 
terests above the welfare of the 
community. 

If this be a foretaste of what 
nationalisation may mean, when 
applied in actual experience, then ii 
is to be feared that the socialisation of 
the railways might lead, not only to 
higher cost of transport, but to in¬ 
creased rather than to diminished 
strife. The explanation lies in the 
obvious fact that the strikers in all these 
cases were seeking their own advance¬ 
ment, not by improving their service 
to the community, which is the true 
path of advancement, but by 
methods which bring loss and suffer¬ 
ing to all. It is a method which dearly 
violates the principles expressed by 
our third axiom. 

That it is a wrong method ma> 
be seen by the condition of Russia 
to-day, where an attempt is being 
made to topsy turvy the industrial 
life of the nation on approved 
Socialistic lines. We read in the 
Times only a day or two ago, that 
40,000 people a week were dying 01 
famine in Petrograd alone, as a direct 
product of seeking to improve welfare 
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NELSON ON BOARD THE "VICTORY.” 

This ftne picture of Nelson on board the "Victory" before the Unions Battle of 
Trafalgar Bay. in 180S- in which he so gallantly lost his life, thanking God with 
his dying breath that he “ had done his duty "—is one of many historical paintings 
b v Charles Lucy. The artist, beginning life as a dmggist. soon abandoned it for 
art and studied in Baris, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, under Pdaroche. He exhibited 
almost yearly at the Royal Academy from 1838-4.3. He settled near Fontainebleau, 
and painted historical pictures lor the most part connected with the Puritan Kra 
of English history. The present painting was clone in Among other of 

Ins famous works are 41 The Reconciliation of Sir Joshua Reynolds arid Gainsborough, 

“ Cromwell with His Family at Hampton Court/ 1 etc., some of which have become 
popular in America from engravings made of them. He died in London in JSi.i 
leaving behind him a remarkable record of splendid work. 





From palatine by sir John GUtert.-K.A.) SIR JOHN FALSTAFF REVIEWS HIS RAGGED REGIMENT. 

Gilbert was famous for his masterly illustrations of old-time scenes and we owe to his inexhaustible fertility of pictorial 
invention some of our finest representations of Shakespearian character and incident. This splendid drawing, so admirably 
Composed and fine in colour, is a faithful and wholly sympathetic representation of one of the deliciously comic situations 
Shakespeare created for his immortal character of Sir John Falstaff ; the fat boastful bibulous, and witty knight, 

1 he scene (which will be found in the Second Part of King Henry IV) is a satire upon the recruiting methods of the time, 
and is broad comedy throughout, in our great dramatist's wittiest and merriest vein. Shakespeare knew exactly what to 
give his public, and one can imagine the roars of laughter that must have come down from the Elizabethan Gallery as 
point after point went home, FalstafT has arrived at the House of Justice Shallow in Gloucestershire with the King’s 
Commission to requisition men for the Army ; and Justice Shallow has produced the local quota. He sits beside FaJstaff 


[Courtesy of the City of Bjrrnniftfi^ni Museum ana Art Gallery. 


hoTrlJnfy the list to nrick 01 T Hie cm map as their are accented. At the moment nror little Fvimrfi .urnman'^ 


is being examined. Behind him stands Peter Bull-calf, while Thomas Wart the tatterdemalion is seen leaning on a staff awaiting 
bis turn, and Ralph Mouldy, who has already been questioned, stands against the wall Naturally, none of them wants to go. 
Mouldy has an old wile who will be helpless. Bull-calf, who looks as hearty as a cart-horse, is afraid his health would not 
stand the life ; he has a horrible cough, and is really only a " C 3 ” man. He got the cold, too, serving the King : by ringing in 
his coronation day : so he has " done his bit. 3 ’ In ‘the end. Mouldy and Bull-calf, the likeliest recruits of the batch, get off by 
bribing Corporal Rardolph, in collusion with the fat knight. Only poor Feeble and the ragged Wart arc taken. And of them 

“ care not; a man can die but once,— 
, so p no man's too good to serve his 
year is quit for the next.’* We may take to ourselves the reflection that 

ftnn: - A_en\ 1 1 
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by the communistic method* A tree 
which produces fruits like this must 
surely, according to our axiom, be 
one which ought to be cut down. 

In France, a hundred years ago, 
similar results followed upon the 
acceptance of the same principles of 
action. Both in the Russian and in 
the French Revolution, an autocracy 
was abolished, but another autocracy 
a hundred times worse was put in its 
place. The tyranny of a few can be 
dealt with, but the tyranny of great 
masses of more or less ignorant 
people always produces anarchy and 
chaos, and the greatest sufferers in 
the end are the working classes. 
The result in France was that nearly 
a whole generation of the working 
men of that country, were destroyed 
in the strife and turmoil that fol¬ 
lowed, Thirty years later it was 
discovered that, as a result, the 


The true law of life is to advance 
by methods which lead to happiness, 
and it is only as we ignore the Divine 
Law of Love that we fall into misery. 
These industrial revolutions are all 
animated by theories which ignore 
this elementary principle. The leaders 
in all such movements are so busy 
correcting other people’s faults that 
they have no time to amend 
their own. Nor has the working 
man developed the organs of 
correspondence suited to the new 
environment, and hence chaos and 
disorder. All such activities rest on the 
fundamental fallacy that the capit- 
alist is a destroyer of social wealth ■ 
whereas the contrary is the truth. 
He is its conserves and not its de¬ 
stroyer, The man who destroys wealth 
is he who wastes it in channels 
which decrease social efficiency. 
If we had national control of 


shareholders, without whose savings 
the railways would not have come into 
being; and vet the extremist in the 
Labour Party condemns the capit¬ 
alist whose savings have provided 
the means of profitable labour. 

The capitalist does not put the 
money into a stocking, or in any way 
withdraw it from the public service. 
On the contrary, the whole com¬ 
munity gain by his thrift; the more 
well-to-do people there are in a com¬ 
munity, the better it is for all. The 
capitalist’s own welfare demands that 
his savings should be employed for 
the common weal. He is a trustee 
for so much industrial wealth in the 
same way as the heads of a family 
are for the family wealth. Most of 
the businesses in the country are 
run on borrowed money. Tens of 
thousands of thrifty people have 
saved money and invested it in 


These diatribes always remind 
us of the fable of the more active 
members of the body complaining 
at the internal organs, and of the 
statement that the stomach especial!) 
“ did lie idle in the midst of the 
body," and busied itself by absorb¬ 
ing all the nutriment which came 
into it. 

To whicli charge the stomach 
made reply 

True it is my incorporate friends, 
that 1 receive the general good at 
first, which you do live upon; and 
fit it is—because 1 am the storehouse 
of the shop, of the whole body; but 
if you do remember. I send it through 
the rivers of your blood, even to the 
court, the heart and seat of the brain ; 
and through the cranks and offices 
of man. The strongest nerves, and 
small inferior veins, from me receive 
that natural competency whereby 



Mr, Macarthurls an artist who seeks after truth in the representation of the figuie m open-air 
effects. Jn choice of subject, as in his sensitiveness to the chromatic beauty oi atmosphere 
and light, he is obviously a follower of Mr, George Clausen, His picture reminds us that 
beauty is no rare exotic oulv to be found in minute quantities in distant lands and 


imported at huge expense. It is all around us. Here is a simple English scene of fanning 
toil made glorious bv the way it is presented ; by the quivering light-mist in which it 
is bathed, through which the shadows show luminous, and the colours scintillate. It is well 
to be reminded that our indigenous beauty is inexhaustible, and to be shown how to look for it. 


stature of the average Frenchman had 
been reduced by two inches. France 
to this day has not recovered from 
this essay in disruption and folly, 
and if it had not been for the 
protecting hand of Britain, she would 
have been under the beds of 
Germany at the present moment. 
But where there is no open vision 
the people perish, and if our own 
workmen elect to appoint and 
follow leaders of this type, they 
also will be taking the broad 
road which leads to destruction 


industries to-day, we should still 
require capital, A large employer of 
labour stated most truly at a public 
meeting the other dav, that new 
methods and machinery were capable 
of displacing labour and turning it 
into more productive channels, but 
he had not heard of any con¬ 
trivance to be used as a substitute 
for brains and capital. These we 
must conserve and develop if we are 
to prosper. There are 600,000 
men employed on the railways 
of the United Kingdom to-day, 
but behind them are 800,000 


different industrial ventures, before 
labour can find a profitable market. 
When we hear this tirade against 
the capitalist as being an exploiter 
of labour, we often wonder how the 
speaker explains the fact that in 
countries were labour is the worst 
paid the communal system is in the 
ascendency ; but where the capitalist 
is most active, there the wages of the 
worker are highest. It is observed 
facts of this kind which dearly show 
how foolish and false is the indis¬ 
criminate condemnation of the 
capitalist. 


they live . , . and although you, my 
good friends, cannot see that I 
deliver out to each, yet I can make 
my audit up, that all from me do 
back receive the flour of all, and leave 
me but the bran,” 

It Ml be noted that the fable 
conveys the idea that the inner vital 
organs, such as the heart and the 
stomach, have special functions, 
which cannot be dispensed wit i 
without loss to the welfare of tlv 
organism. The reply ot the stomacl k 
is one which might be used with 
equal force by the well-to do classes 
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as against those who describe them by 
the vulgar epithet “ the idle rich.” 

So far from this imputation being 
true of any class, it is least of ail true 
of the industrial capitalist, who is 
bound by his position in the organism 
to devote his energies to the pro¬ 
motion of the general weal if lie 
himself is to prosper. In the physical 
organism, the inner organs work 
much longer hours than the outer 
ones, as the latter have seasons of 
rest and time for recuperation and 
sleep, but the heart and stomach go on 
working. This is not without its 
correspondence as applied to all who 
hold responsible positions of trust in 
the industrial ‘group. The ordinary 
workman has certain fixed hours 
when his activities cease, and when 
he is quietly asleep those who con¬ 
trol the industry by which he lives 


ence, or because he is a great talker. 
He gets there because he has.been 
gradually climbing thitherwards 
through many lives. He lias appointed 
himself by virtue ,of having at last 
won those qualities of heart and 
mind which can command success. 

This Is one reason why private 
control of industry is more efficient 
than State control. It is admitted, 
on all hands, that national manage¬ 
ment of industry is, according to 
every test, a most expensive way of 
obtaining results. 

The State management of the 
shipyards in! France has proved it a 
dismal failure. A French economist 
recently wrote : ’ Under State man¬ 
agement intelligence is given no 
scope, initiative is frustrated, and the 
deadly routine does Its work, for 
which the consumer has to pay,” 


from the known to the unknown, and 
looking at nationalisation of industry 
from these several points, we are 
forced !o the conclusion that it is 
not a system which conduces to 
economy or efficiency, or the unfold- 
men t of new talent. We think, there¬ 
fore, that we are right in concluding 
that there is no way out of the maze 
along that path. 

There remains, then, our third 
exit, and that is the way of coiul tiding 
our industry more and more on the 
family principle. In the family, the 
elders must bear rule, but it must be 
in the interests of the group, and not 
in the interest of the self. 

If we are to succeed in our aims, 
it is to our Captains of Industry that 
we must look for a clear and definite 
lead. We must realise and admit 
that in industrial life, as in the Army. 


This is what Professor Jacks 
writes 

“ Finance is not as some think, the 
rich man's art. It is the art of the 
public trust. Its business lies in the 
centre of communal life, as developed 
by industrial civilisation. In all this 
the man to be sought for, and on 
whose discovery everything depends, 
is the man who unites in himself the 
breadth of the international mind, 
the trained accuracy of science, and 
the faithful spirit of the trustee. 
It is the last-named individual, the 
faithful trustee, to whom we should 
learn to look more and more as the 
Saviour of Industrial Society, and 
the guardian of the peace of the 
World. Fortunately, the type is 
not uncommon ' as Professor Royce 
truly says: "It is it type which our 
society has been singularly successful 



From tbe piimung by Puvis de CbavumjesJ [Copyright— -Llrjun Ik Co. 

L'HIVER (The Winter). 


'I’hls is im other particularly interesting mural decoration Irom the Pantheon, Paris, 
and represents the frozen silent world being stirred into life by industry. Every 
person m the picture appears to have some useful service to perform, and, in 
consequence, it carries with it an atmosphere of activity, at once happy and 
harmonious. An artist is, perhaps, the most conscientious of all workers. He 
makes manifest the true spirit, for all his thought is concentrated on improving 
his work; his wages or profits are secondary to that. The grudging spirit not 
only hinders the unfoldment of faculty, but when it becomes general it leads to 


inefficient workmanship and high prices, ending finally in strife, I hus is creative 
energy turned into destructive channels. The wav of service, on the other hand. oJ putting 
your best into your work develops talent, gives the public better value, and is an harmonis¬ 
ing and creative force. It is not until this elementary truth is realised, and a public 
opinion hased upon it is created, that the way will be found to the promised land : and 
many of us > it is to be feared, will meanwhile die in the wilderness for lack of the knowledge 
that it is an absolute necessity of industrial prosperity that we should all put our best into 
whatever work we are called upon to do. It is also the rendition of our own advancement. 


are often actively engaged in thinking 
out ways to overcome the difficulties 
inherent in all great enterprises. 

Nor does the capitalist necessarily 
consume more than the ordinary 
workman, for he only eats the same 
number of meals, and he only wears 
out one suit of clothes at a time. The 
capitalist, with all his faults, is, in 
our opinion, the man of all men 
whom we cannot dispense with, if 
we are to pay our way, and get back 
to national solvency again. 

The industrial capitalist, under 
our present system, is one who 
has won on the lower rungs of 
the industrial ladder the qualities 
which lit him for the position : he 
is not put into it by political in flu 


Our own personal experience all 
points to the same end. A year ago 
we happened to be in New Orleans 
embarking on a ship which, when 
controlled by capitalists, could get 
itself loaded inside a week. But 
under Government management, it 
took three weeks, and that at a time 
when there was the most pressing 
need for quick despatch. 

Workers in Government factories 
during the War all testify to the 
fact that work can be done much more 
efficiently and more economically by 
private management than by Die 
methods of nationalisation; and,seeing 
that the public have to pay the bill, 
it is poor economy to select the more 
expensive me [hod. So that, arguing 


the good officer, the leader worthy 
of being trusted and followed, 
is he who sees to the welfare of his 
men before he considers his own. 

It is in this direction, and upon 
these lines only, that we see that a 
true solution may be found. It is to 
this “ Way Out ” that we invite the 
attention of all who are honestly 
seeking to solve the complexities of 
the industrial problem. 

Let us conclude this brief survey 
of a most important subject by 
quoting a passage from a recent 
article by the Editor of the Hibbert 
journal in an article on “ War 
Finance,” concerning which some 
illustrations wifi be found on the 
cover of the present Annual 


in breeding.* We find the faithful 
trustee everywhere, we find him here 
at the centre of things, bearing the 
weight of the industrial system on 
his strong shoulders, as Atlas bore 
the world, wise, skilful, patient, 
hidden, un acclaimed, but of all men 
the most essential. Let him withdraw 
his support, and down comes the 
whole structure in ruins, which 
neither diplomat nor the agitator can 
rebuild. The faithful trustee goes 
by many names, and appears in 
many characters often unrecognised, 
but always at his post. He is the 
man we need, and need most of all, 
for the great reconciling now afoot, 
which is to establish the community 
of mankind.” 
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Can the Competitive Principle in 
Industry be Successfully Abrogated ? 


T HERE is :i law throughout 
Nature that advances the 
fit and impedes the unfit. It 
underlies all evolutionary processes, 
and operates in human life as in the 
humblest plant. It is the one factor 
that determines our progress, alike 
in the physical world and in 
the emotional, mental, and spiritual 
realms. 

It is the Law of Efficiency for 
the Self. 

As we cannot ignore it, we may 
try and understand it better, and 
thus co-ordinate our soda! and 
industrial systems more efficiently, 
economically, and happily. 

The tendency of the times, 
especially in the sphere of industry, 
is to eliminate competition as much 
as possible, and those of us who are 
working men are called upon to 
consider how far our own interest 
can be served without ignoring this 
law, upon which rests the whole 
wellbeing and prosperity of society, 
which is planned to unfold ever 
higher and higher capacities and 
powers. 

One of the most striking features 
of Trade Union policy is to form a 
protective ring round the worker in 
order that he may escape the keen 
edge of the world's competition. 
The consequence has been that the 
exchange value of each workman's 
contribution to the sum total of the 
world’s production is lowered, and, 
though he receives a higher wage 
and works less hours for it, he is 
very little better oil. 

How far, then, is it possible for 
collective interests to go without 
coming up against this universal law 
of Nature ? So far there have been 
no natural checks to demands for 
higher and higher wages. The law 
of competition has been abrogated, 
whilst purely material interests have 
been temporarily advanced. It is 
dear that the workman must observe 
two things. First, to produce things 
of a material nature sufficient to 
balance the value of articles produced 
by other trades, and also to proceed 
with his evolution and develop all 
the latent qualities he possesses. 

The question arises as to how far 
the present industrial policy of the 
unions succeed in achieving this 
result, now that encouragement to 
advance by competitive methods 
is suspended. As development of 
faculty grows by exertion, a jealous 
overseership forbids him exerting 
himself too much ; and if growth 
and unfoldment is the true end and 
aim of the evolutionary process at 
work throughout Nature, no progress 
can be made where there is no 
struggle or effort. Without some 
kind of competition what is there 
to encourage the workman to put 
forth his full strength in return for 
a corresponding result in Ins own 
condition ? 

The Law of Efficiency, as already 
stated, operates in all phases of life, 
and in the higher realms of being it 
is equally potent. It is ever the 
struggle against adverse conditions 
that produce growth and develop¬ 
ment, AH the latent capacities of 
mind, heart, and soul are developed 
and called out by this method. 

It seems dear that if we are 


going to eliminate competition from 
our industrial pursuits the Law will 
still have to be reckoned with* 

With what, then, are we to replace 
it ? Are we not aiming at results 
without first evolving these corres¬ 
ponding faculties ? Are we, too, 
endeavouring to become supermen 
without first being men f If this be 
so, are we not likely to come in 
contact with the law which demands 
progress and evolution as a condition 
of life ? 

We know that an athlete 
strengthens parts of his organs by 


practising with the dumb bells and by 
lifting heavy weights: increased phy¬ 
sical strength is the result, A pianist 
practises monotonous exercises daily : 
increased power of expressing the 
beautiful is attained. To develop 
greater mental power we concentrate 
our attention upon mathematical or 
other problems, and we are thus able 


In use our mental faculties with 
greater effect. To open out nur 
spiritual nature we place ourselves 
under a strict discipline as laid down 
by the spiritual leaders of the race, 
and thus attain to loftier heights of 
peace and happiness. 

The means are not easy, but the 
law insures steadily improving results 
that reward us in proportion to the 
effort put forth, 

ft is clear, then, that if man is 
hoping to progress without com¬ 
petitive methods he will have to 
adopt some other method of attaining 
the same result. If lie thinks other 
wise, he is building on an insecure 
foundation, and is in the position of 
a builder who erects a structure 
without taking account of the law r 
> 


of gravity. The Law is inviolable 
and unerring, just as gravitation is. 
We know that it is possible to 
overcome the law of gravity by 
introducing other factors capable of 
eliminating its natural tendency. 
The airman achieves this successfully 
when he climbs into the air. Whilst 
he is steering his aeroplane along 


certain lines he is safe. He suffers 
no loss whilst introducing another 
force: but lie knows that should 
he slow down his machine beyond a 
certain point, he will crash to the 
ground, and disaster will be the result. 

Hence, people who combine to¬ 
gether to forward their own interests 
must not overlook the general law, 
or disaster will come to them as 
certain as the airmen who leaves the 
law of gravitation out of consideration. 

In Nature every available spot 
is invaded bv competitive organisms 
only prevented from multiplying by 
the claims and mutual pressure of 
others. Nature tolerates no weak¬ 
ness ; only the fittest shall survive. 

To improve the value we give to 
the public is the true path of progress, 
and the only one which which will 
permanently advance industrial wel¬ 
fare. This is according to the 
Law of Efficiency, which operates 
here as the law of action and reaction. 
Hut to receive high wages out 
\ff proportion to the services rendered 
brings its own punishment, because 
the law of competition does not cease 
to operate, and the consequence is 
that market after market is lost to 
us, leading to unemployment, and 
this is apt to be followed by anarchy 
and disruption, as all human experi¬ 
ence shows. 

As we all have inherited a healthy 
desire for competition in some form, 
we can never hope to improve 
industrial conditions by ignoring it. 
It is inborn in mankind as a sporting 
instinct, expressing itself in a love 
lor adventure, the satisfaction of 
overcoming,and the pride of achieving 
success. If we are to abolish 
competition, we must have a still 
higher motive that will secure still 
better conditions, and the question 
is, Have we found this new motive, 
or are we earnestly reaching for it r 

We give of our best in games of 
skill; what motive could bring out 
more thoroughly our inward powers ? 
Let us adopt this motive in our daily 
work, and develop those higher 
qualities that lie latent within us. 

The present tendency of many 
who work for a wage is to obtain the 
utmost possible in money for their 
labour, and, at the same time, to 
work the least possible time for it. 
It is perfectly legitimate where 
competition is in operation, but 
unless we evolve those higher qualities 
in our nature at which we have 
hinted, our future will be less happy 
than at the present time. It is the 
shadow of this that has cast its 
gloom over the industrial world* 
The drawbacks of competition have 
too often been presented in place of 
its advantages. Failures in life there 
are in plenty, but they do not arise 
from competition, but rather from 
incompeteiicy. The world is waiting 
for a successful handling of the 
labour question, but its solution will 
never be found in the atmosphere 
of unreason, strife, and ill-will, and 
the sooner this fact is recognised 
the better will it be for the whole 
of humanity. 

J, B. Reid, 

Life is an orderly sequence— 

THIS HAPPENED TO-DAY, BECAUSE 
YOU DID THAT YESTERDAY, TO¬ 
MORROW WILL BE THE RESULT OF 
TO-DAY,— Elbcrl Hubbard, 



rrom the painting uy Lima de Chavaiities.] [Copyright—Braun & Co. 


SAINTE GENEVIEVE VEILLE SUR LA VILLE ENDORM1E. 

This beautiful fresco painting makes one of a series ol mural decorations in the 
Pantheon, Paris, It represents St. Genevieve, the Patron Saint of Paris, looking 
over that sleeping city* and in the quiet hush of night one can realise the thoughts 
which animated one who had given up her life for the helping of others, 
St. Genevieve was a devout Catholic, rich in good works, who was born at Nanterre. 
near Paris, in the fifth century. 
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The Age of Childhood. 


T HIS is the golden age of child¬ 
hood, Childhood* simple 
childhood* does indeed sit 
enthroned. The welfare of the child- 
life of the country is increasingly 
regarded as a question of the highest 
import* and this recognition reflects 
itself in a whole crop of modern 
sociological developments and legis¬ 
lative enactments* from Factory Acts 
to School Clinics, Where the Indivi¬ 
dual, as parent, fails in his duty, 
the State* as foster-mother, steps in 
to guard and cherish young life. 
The child is father to the man, and 
it is now a recognised axiom of high 
State policy that a nation, if it is to 
thrive and flourish, must keep a 
zealous and vigilant eye on the 
mental, moral* and physical welfare 
of its boys and girls. 

Childhood has thus won its way 
to freedom and happiness by the 
p a rado x ic al in e t hod of su b n i i ssion 
to a rigid system of more or less / ^ 
external control Never were / 
its joys so various and / 
unrestrained, its laughter 
so ringing and care-free* 

On foam-flecked sea 
beech, in the shady 
lanes of country 
hamlets, even in the 
mean and dingy 
alleys of the cities, 
with the organ 
man and the 
dancing gamins, 
children are the 
real aristocrats of 
life. 

But the battle 
has been hardly 
won. Men and 
women are still 
alive who* as young 
boys and girls, were 
sent down into the 
dark depths of coal¬ 
mines* or forced to work 
for twelve or fourteen 
hours a day in the foul 
atmosphere of an early 
Victorian cotton mill 
Squeers and Bumble were 
caricatures, but the lash 
was needed before men could 
even dimly grasp the sanctity 
of childhood, and its inalienable 
right to happiness. The traditions 
of the Middle Ages, the later influence 
of Galvanism and stern unbending 
Puritanism, kept childhood i£ in its 
place ” right down the centuries, and 
it is not without a certain significance 
that the first great English poet of 
childhood* William Blake, began to 
engrave his Songs of Innocence in the 
very year of the French Revolution ? 

We are not, however, here con¬ 
cerned with the historical side of a 
great social development, nor is it 
possible, within the limits of this 
article, to do more than outline a 
few general suggestions which the 
special circumstances of the time 
have brought into prominence. The 
social historian of the future will 
probably mark the year 191S as one 
of the most important in the history 
of English education. Whilst men 
in France and Flanders were busy 
destroying each other, other men in 
I .undoii and elsewhere had for months 
been putting their heads together 
to produce a scheme which ought 
ultimately, from the idealistic point 
of view at least, to produce men and 


women whose training and up¬ 
bringing would be good enough, and 
wide enough, to teach them the utter 
Stupidity and futility of all war. 
In other words, they were drafting an 
Education Bill, and the Fisher Act, 
now on the Statute Book, was the 
result. Though it did not realise all 
expectations, it may yet be called the 
Magna Charta of English Childhood. 

It is not necessary, and space 
would not permit, any detailed dis¬ 
cussion of this Act, but its general 
characteristic may not unfairly be 
summed up in the saying “ Every 
child must have its 
chance.” The 
half-time 


girls, from whatever rank or class, 
who can prove their ability to profit 
from higher education at all stages. 

But every scheme of State educa¬ 
tion, however elaborately designed, 
rests ultimately oil the part played 
in it, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the parents of the children con¬ 
cerned. English parents in the past 
have not been conspicuous for any 
remarkable interest in the education 
of their offspring, and this is a remark 
equally applicable to the workman 
as to the prosperous member of the 
middle classes. Each has thought 
that his share in the education of his 
son or daughter ended when a school, 
whether elementary or secondary, or 
private, had been selected; the rest 
was a matter for the 
school and the 
teacher. 




From Tlio pain ting by Edward Stott, A.R.A- j [C^pyrifM- 

MOTHER AND CHILD* 


British Art Coy., Ltd* 


Edward Stott has given ns here a very touching modern conception of the Madonna 
with the Baby Jesus and the infant John, and in his beautiful and simple treat meat lit 
the subject makes us feel anew the dignity and loveliness of motherhood, as w ell as the 
wonder and significance of this supreme Child of Humanity. There is a Madonna and 
Child by a modem Englishman that is not only a work of high technical achievement, 
but exhibits a tender love and deep reverence that have been absent from religious art 
lor ages. This lovely group of the mild and Holy Virgin, her Child, and his little 
playmate, could only have been achieved by an artist of profoundly spiritual mind. 
Stott’s picture, with its obvious sincerity, its engaging simplicity and wistful charm, 
seems to us one of the finest expressions of religions feeling in modem art. 


system must go; the greedy, grasp¬ 
ing parent who would withdraw his 
child from school as soon as possible, 
in order to benefit from his wage¬ 
earning capacity must be sternly 
rebuked and frustrated. Compulsory 
continuation and technical education 
must follow after the elementary 
school for those who do not go any 
higher; above all, there must be 
equality of opportunity, and the 
fabled ladder, leading from the 
primary school to the university, 
must become, as it were, a broad 
stairway accessible to all boys and 


There is no doubt that this 
attitude has been, to a larger extent 
than is usually recognised, a cause 
for the comparative failure of much 
of the educational product of this 
country. The school and the teacher 
had to contend against much more 
than dullness or brightness in any 
individual child; they bad to fight 
against apathy and indifference in 
the home. What was gained in the 
class-room was only too of ten marred 
in the atmosphere of indifference or 
neglect—not physical alone, but, 
shall we say, spiritual—in which the 


pupil had to spend the greater part 
of his most impressionable years. 
Lecturing recently to the Child Study 
Society, Dr. Thomas said that the 
spoilt child was generally spoilt by 
the age of five years. Modern 
psychologists have proved that for 
many of the failures in life, one had 
to go further and further back into 
the history of the individual, and a 
child spoilt at the age of five could 
never recover the ground which had 
been lost. 

The duty and icsponsibility of the 
parent Is clear and manifest; it is 
reiterated so often as to have taken 
on the thread-bare appearance of a 
platitude, but, nevertheless, in these 
days especially, it needs saying again 
and again. The ££ education ” of the 
child does not begin and end in the 
schoolroom ; it ought to be going on 
unconsciously every moment of his 
waking hours, not, it is needless to 
say, by means of unending set pre¬ 
cepts or assigned tasks, but by the 
assimilation of all those traits 
and characteristics of heart and 
mind which go to the making 
of good men and women in 
the highest sense of the 
term* Such good and 
manly virtues can 
only be acquired if 
they are, as it were, 
part of the atmos¬ 
phere in which the 
a child moves; his 
world, as a 
leading psycho¬ 
logist has told 
us, is a world 

of persons with 
their personal 
interests, rather 
than a realm 
of facts and 

laws. The germs 
are there; they 

need to be 

brought out,” and 
it is in this glorious 
unfolding that the 
parent ought to play 
the chief part. 

It is no part of the present 
writer to attempt to tell 
parents how this can best 
be done; indeed, the attempt 
would be both impertinent and 
presumptuous. But he must plead 
his special interest in the most recent 
developments in the education of 
children, as an excuse for briefly 
insisting on one point which every 
person, Having anything to do with 
the education (in the broadest sense) 
of children, would do well to bear 
in mind. 

The psychologist just quoted is 
not quite, it might be said, 
up to date; he is a little old- 
fashioned, Dr, Montessori, whose 
theory and practice bids fair to 
revolutionise the educational system 
of Europe, has proved that the 
preoccupation of children with the 
ways of other people, especially their 
parents, which has seemed so 
universal in children, is nothing 
more or less than an artificial pre¬ 
occupation. resulting f rom an absence 
of anything except personal interests 
on which the untrained mind may 
exercise itself. In other words, as a 
recent writer put it, the child 
of the schools of to-day is not 
a real child, but a child drilled 
and suggested into artificiality by 
the adult. Most children, it might 
be said, are stunted growths, urn 

(Continued on page 70.) 
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What is Christianity? 


I F m intelligent Hindu were to 
visit this country with the 
purpose of finding out wlvat 
Christianity realty meant, would his 
task be an easy one ? He would be 
perplexed, in the first place, at finding 
so little reference to Christianity, and 
so much discussion concerning 
the Church. Fverywhere he would 
hear proclaimed the greatness and 
authority and prerogatives of the 
Church, The virtues and benefits of 
Christianity are declared to have 
been committed to a select body of 
men, an exclusive priesthood, who 
alone have power to administer 
sacraments and conciliate the favour 
of Heaven. 

But his perplexity would be in¬ 
creased on discovering that four-fifths 
of the people had no formal connec¬ 
tion with the Church, and yet 
accounted themselves to be Christians 
as truly as those who were within 
its fold. 

His attention would be arrested 
next by the multitude of Churches 
and Sects, some of them of great 
antiquity, and each claiming to be 
the exponent and guardian of the 
Sacred Message. Already he had 
heard of the Greek Church, with 
about two hundred million adherents, 
and now he is confronted with its 
great rival having its centre in Rome, 
He recalls that the Head of the Greek 
Church had declared the Pope to 
he the Arch-heretic, and that the 
Pope in turn denounces as heretics 
all who do not accept his teaching. 
Not less emphatic is the Primate of 
the English Church in condemning 
the doctrines of Rome and the errors 
of Schismatics. 

Our visitor next becomes ac¬ 
quainted with a great number ot 
sects more or less at variance with 
one another, and each insisting upon 
some particular belief, or custom, as 
a vital part of Christianity, The spirit 
of exclusiveness and distrust existing 
amongst the dilferent churches im¬ 
presses him most unfavourably. 
He recalls the wise saying of the 
Stoic philosopher, that only that can 
be essential which is universal, and 
concludes that there must be some¬ 
thing fundamentally false in teaching 
which promotes dissent ion. and not 
union. 

Unable to arrive at any clear and 
simple idea of the meaning of 
Christianity, he resolves to study the 
original Records for himself. Dis¬ 
missing the theory of an Infallible 
Book, or an infallible Church, or an 
Infallible anything, he begins his 
study of the Gospels critically, though 
reverently. He is aware that thirty 
years had elapsed between the death 
of Christ and the writing of our 
earliest present Gospel, that it is 
highly improbable that any of our 
evangelists were personal companions 
of the Master, that the Fourth Gospel 
was written early in tne second 
century, and was the work of an 
unknown mystic writer. He is thus 
prepared for discrepancies in the 
narratives, for the growth of legend, 
for the effect of the writer's bias, and 
the school of thought to which he 
belonged. But as he is not seeking 
to establish some favourite doctrine, 
discrepancies do not embarrass him, 
nor does he lay stress upon any 
particular word nr phrase. Reading 


the narratives fur their general sense, 
he finds himself in the presence of a 
wonderful Personality. The moral 
grandeur of His character draws him 
irresistibly into the circle of His 
disciples, and he follows His footsteps 
with increasing reverence and love. 
But the teaching of the Master was 
strangely different from all that he 
had been led to look for. He expected 
to hear Him say much it bout the 
authority uf tradition, and declare 
that if men would see God they must 
turn their faces to the past. Whereas 
He bids them to find God in them¬ 
selves, and behold Him in the life 
that now is. He taught that the 
Heavenly presence dwells in no 


Temple made with hands, hut is 
visible everywhere to the pure in 
heart. He expected to hear that 
admission to the Kingdom of Heaven 
was only possible through the 
Church, and that to the Church had 
been committed Creeds and Sacra¬ 
ments and an exclusive priesthood. 
Of such restrictions of Divine love 
no word is spoken. The Master was 
always teaching that God was Father 
and mankind were sons, that His love 
flowed out to the evil and the good, 
that His children always and every¬ 
where had free and open access to 


His presence, and that Divine love 
could not he satisfied by outward 
acts, but only by inward purity 
and truth. 

But more impressive than His 
teaching was His life. Greater than 
the words that He spoke was the 
power that dwelt in Him, A spiritual 
influence passed from Him to others, 
and where it found a spark of good 
kindled it to a flame. Harlots and 
publicans were led tu desert their sins 
because they had seen in Him some¬ 
thing higher. His spirit was always 
tranquil as one who looked on things 
unseen, and rested in a certainty 
greater than other men knew. As a 
consequence His words were with 
authority. He did not argue or 
debate, but spoke that which He 
knew, and testified that which He 
bad seen. Those who had ears to 


hear, heard. His concern was not to 
inculcate precepts, but to open 
vision. He wrote downwthing, and 
took no pains to preserve His sayings. 
Nearly all His words are words by 
l be way. The Sermon on the Mount 
is composed out of casual, scattered 
sayings, Jesus relied upon the power 
of life to propagate life. He declared 
that love, truth and purity were 
as the salt of the earth, and the leaven 
in the rneal that would secretly 
permeate the whole mass. And so 
He sought to imbue with His own 
spirit a few followers through whom 


the message might pass from heart to 
heart, and from life to life, in ever- 
widening inlluence. 

It is not surprising that the early 
disciples thought of Jesus less as a 
teacher than as a Saviour, and saw 
in Him the Master of life. There is 
no limit to the reverence and love 
felt for those who have power to 
evoke the highest that is in us, and 
this power Jesus possessed without 
measure. It was this feature which 
His chief interpreter, St. Paul, seized 
upon when he declared Christianity 
to be a spirit of life which was in 
Christ Jesus.” Although many of 
the apostles' thought forms have 
ceased to be valid for us, we accept 
unreservedly the statement that 
Christianity is a spirit of life, an 
inspiration, a source of progressive 
energy. 

There were those who denied the 
Apostle's competency to teach Christ 
because he was not acquainted with 
the actual historical Jesus, The 
objection was Providential, It threw 
the Apostle back upon the permanent 
elements of Christianity, and led 
him to proclaim Christ as the 
inward Divine, who by awakening the 
Christ within him had brought about 
his union with God. 

If the Apostle could disregard 
what was local and temporal in 
Jewish thought, and interpret the 
historical Jesus in terms of his own 
experience, why should the same 
right be denied to Christians in later 
times r if he could declare concern¬ 
ing the most solemn and sacred rite 
of Judaism that neither circumcision 
nor uncircumcision availed anything 
but a new creature, may not we 
equally affirm that neither Trinitarian 
nor Unitarian avails anything but 
a changed life ? Christianity, like all 
true Religions, is a growing thing. 
Rising out of Judaism, it has its roots 
far back in the past, and in its history 
has appropriated the elements of many 
faiths. At first it appears as a belief 
that Jesus was the Jewish Messiah, 
and that the end of the world was 
to come shortly. Again, the Christ 
was thought to be an Apocalyptic 
Man from Heaven, who should come 
on the clouds to overthrow the powers 
of evil, raise the dead, and judge the 
world, and usher in a millennium for 
the righteous. Two or three centuries 
later the question that distracted 
f hristendom was how Jesus could be 
both man and God. The discussions 
of those times might have led one to 
believe that Christianity was a 
problem in metaphysics. An en¬ 
quirer would never havegathered that 
the substance of Christ's teaching was 
the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, In the three 
recognised Creeds of orthodox 
Christendom, God as a God of Love 
is lit it once mentioned. 

Few would care to defend as 
Christianity the doctrines that were 
taught in these Islands within the 
past century. The Scriptures de¬ 
clared to be infallible from beginning 
to end ; human nature alleged to be 
totally depraved ; the elect only to 
he saved, and all others, including 
little children, to be lost; the wicked 
to be consigned to everlasting punish 
ment In i 860 , when a larger hope 
was expressed in the famous Essays 
nut Reviews, eleven thousand clergy¬ 
men signed a declaration that ever¬ 
lasting punishment formed an 
essential part of Christian teaching. 
A few- years earlier. F. D Maurice 
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THE WAY OF ATTAINMENT. 

Naked fallow the naked jesus, said an old-time saint and mystic, and I think our 
artist has here endeavoured lo portray the entire surrender of the soul, turned at 
last riom the fleeting illusions of earth, to the pursuit of its Eternal Good, the 
Christ Spirit, one with God. within him and without him, coming to Whom brings 
the soul at last after flue season to peace, lulhlmcnt, and true power. At his feet r 
lie the broken sword of pride and ambition, the rnoney-bngs of material gam and 
indulgence. It is to the pure in heart alone that the King in FI is Beauty reveals 
Himself, ami the way thereto is r at Jirst, lor the returning souk the Way ut the Cross, 
But it leads from the suffering Christ to the Risen and Triumphant Christ, making 
man into super man endowing him in turn with the power to redeem an i save the world. 
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was deprived of his Chair at Cam- 
bridge for a very tentative rejection 
of the current doctrine of Hell 
A new attitude of mind has arisen 
towards these and other doctrines, 
and where particular dogmas have 
not been abandoned, advancing 
intelligence has discarded their local 
limitations, and brought to light 
their universal meaning. Consider 
for example the word Salvation. How 
much error was once concealed under 
the familiar enquiry, “Are you 
Saved ?" or, “ Have you found 
Salvation?” “Schemes” and “Plans 
of Salvation" were propounded for 
outwitting Satan, and securing the 
sinner a safe passport to Heaven. 

The question that thoughtful 
people are now asking is not—“Am [ 
Saved ? ” but—“Am 1 being Saved ? ” 
“Am I daily gaining the mastery over 
my lower animal nature with its lusts 


the Cross. The modern mind no 
longer accepts the Levilical idea that 
the Deity needed to be propitiated 
by the Sacrifice of a victim. It sees 
in the Cross of Jesus the Symbol of 
a Divine law, which teaches that 
only through suffering can we climb 
the upward path, and through sacrifice 
bring help to others. The Cross 
affirms that love is the only redeeming 
force, and that Christ is Saviour 
because His death reveals a love so 
transcendent that it conquers the 
heart of the sinner. 

Rightly is salvation ascribed to 
** The Word made flesh ” ; it is not 
the Word uttered in Creed or sermon 
that counts, but that which lives, 
and loves and suffers. 

Why should this profound truth 
be restricted to one historic figure, 
and the life *of the ordinary Christian 
be turned into a profession ? If the 


The old gulf of separation between 
the Divine and human is disappearing 
before a deeper and wider view of 
personality. We are learning that 
below our separate consciousness, lie 
regions of personality that unite us 
to one another and to God as a 
larger self, which is both our very 
own and yet common or universal, 
the self of each and yet the self of all. 
Simply stated, a Christian is 

ONE WHO RECEIVES STRENGTH AND 
INSPIRATION FROM CHRIST, AND 
ENDEAVOURS SO TO LIVE THAT CHRIST 
WILL APPROVE HIS LIFE. On what 
that approval depends can be scarcely 
questioned. The most characteristic 
feature of His teaching concerned 
the importance and greatness of 
Service. He declared that He 
had come to serve even unto 
death, that true Service was the 
only path to true honour, and that 


are cold as the touch of death. 

Nor let it be supposed that this 
is a creed for the present world only, 
and affords no help towards com¬ 
munion with the Unseen. On the 
contrary, it is the only door through 
which we pass into the larger fellow¬ 
ship, Self-seeking in every form 
narrows and isolates our life, and 
cuts us off from one another; but 
love unites, and makes us one with 
the whole family in earth and 
Heaven, Is it not when we love the 
most that the dear departed come 
nearest to us ? As the Master 
taught, we meet their approving smile 
when we care for those for whom they 
cared, and give ourselves to the un¬ 
selfish tasks that they left unfinished, 

u Gather us in; we worship only Thee; 

In varied names we stretch a common 
hand; 

In diverse forms, a common soul we see; 
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From the jaunting by Wiiliam Dycer. 


THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


The incident in the picture is recorded by St. John, and is one of the most striking 

stones in the Gospels. It is important, not only for the truth it conveys, but as 

dlu strut mg our LortPs method of teaching. Unlike the philosophers, He adopted 
no formal style, prepared no set discourses. His words were, for the most part, 
words by the way, suggested by the circumstances of the moment. All occasions 
were opportunities for helping others. Being wearied with His journey t He sat by 
the well. A woman came to draw water. if any prejudices seemed to stand 
between the Teacher and the taught. She was a Samaritan, a member of an alien 
race, despised and hated by the jews. She was looked down upon on account of 
her sex. The disciples on returning “ marvelled that He talked with a woman." 
Had not the Jewish Doctors declared that it. was “ better that the words of the 
Law should be burnt than delivered to women.” And she was poor, for to draw 

water was no longer the work of women of station, as in patriarchal times. 

But in the eyes of Jesus these differences were of no account. It was enough that 
she was a human being, and a child of God, needing sympathy and help. 
He addresses her along the ground of our common humanity. He was a weary 
and thirstv traveller: she was come to the well to draw water; would she give 
Him to drink. In requesting a simple favour. He removes the estrangement and 


restores her confidence. From the thirst of the body to the thirst of the soul was 
an easy transition. Passing from truth to truth, He teaches the most profound 
things concerning God and the soul. And that to a poor, ignorant woman 1 
But are not the deepest truths also the simplest ? They have their source within 
the soul and their confirmation in our daily experience. Like the well, they are 
deep, but the humblest may draw from their depths refreshment and strength. 
It is the formulators of creeds who perplex us, l he thirst that cannot be quenched 
is known to all. Less known is the truth that satisfaction is within and not in 
our circumstances. “The water that 1 shall give him,” said Jesus, “shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life." And as the fountain of 
happiness is in the soul, so also is true worship. “ God is spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship in spirit and truth." In these words He sought tc 
widen the outlook of the Woman of Samaria, Form and place in themselves were 
of no account. Samaritan or jew, Mount Gerizim or Mount Moriah, mattered 
nothing if only the soul rose up to God. The Holy Place is the human spirit, and 
it is there the father meets with His child. Whether in the Temple, or the Church, 
in the home of sickness or in common work, there is communion and prayer where 
there is desire and aspiration : " For the Father sccketh such to worship Him." 


and meanness and greed ? ” It is not 
safety or escape in another world 
that they are concerned about, but 
power to overcome the present 
evils that beset their soul—pride, 
anger, hatred and selfishness. 
Again, how profoundly changed is the 
mode of interpreting he doctrine of 


Church would regain her lost influence, 
she must recover the truth in which 
Christianity had its birth, and pro¬ 
claim that we are saved by the love 
revealed in human deeds ; that every 
uplifting thought and unselfish act is 
“ the Word made flesh,” the Divine 
become articulate in human life. 


by that test every one at the last 
would be judged. If this Creed 
should appear insufficient, let those 
who think so try to fulfil it for a 
single week. They will find in the 
life of unselfish service an inward 
peace and satisfaction compared 
with which ritual and formularies 


In many ships we seek one spirit land. 
Gather us in," 

“ Each sees one colour of Thy rainbow 
light, 

Each looks upon one tinl and calls it 
Heaven; 

Thou art the'fullness of our partial sight; 
We are not perfect till we find die seven. 
Gather us in." 

H. Lefkoy Yorke. 
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National Efficiency 
and Town Planning. 

“ A city is a collection of families and aggregations of families for the 
purpose of living a perfect and self-suffering life” —ARISTOTLE. 


W ITH the commencement of 
the industrial revolution 
in this country, there set 
in a move cityward, which has finally 
resulted in a deserted countryside, 
and a series of overgrown, congested, 
and ugly towns which still carry on 
the murderous work of the first city 
builder, Cain, Now that we can no 
longer rely on counteracting the evil 
results of the old type of city life on 
the physique of its citizens by the 


world’s market, and be able not only 
to supply well-made goods, but to 
supply them at competitive prices. 
The increased efficiency of the worker 
would be one factor in producing this 
result; but, in addition, the factories 
must be so placed and designed that 
the goods can be shipped to the 
various markets with as little delay, 
and as small an amount of handling 
and transhipment, as possible. This 
can only be accomplished by very 


beautiful To some, the beautiful 
works of man will appeal with power 
and force; but even to the others, 
the beauties of Nature have an 
irresistible appeal, as the struggling 
geraniums in the slum windows so 
often testify. Ugly lives are, to a 
great extent, the result of ugly 
associations and ugly environment; 
we must bring more natural beauty 
into the lives of our city dwellers to 
counteract this. 

Even taken on a more material 
basis, there is a good case for the 
introduction of beaulv into our 
cities, A beautiful city advertises 
its wares; its name is known and 
remembered; people are advised to 
visit it; and so it benefits both by 
those who come lu look, and those 
who stay to buy, 


tials to the efficiency of a nation, 
and these are also common to 
the cities which compose it. There 
are:—{■!} Healthy social and indivi¬ 
dual life ; (2) Economic planning of 
business facilities ; (3) The develop¬ 
ment, through the aesthetic sense, of 
a healthy, civic, and national idealism. 

If, with these points in mind, we 
proceed to examine the need for a 
city plan, it will not be hard to prove 
that an immense increase in national 
efficiency will result from a thorough 
application of town planning methods 
to each of our towns and cilies. 

There is, however, such a wide¬ 
spread misunderstanding of the scope 
and object of town planning, that 
before we can judge what effect it 
will have on national efficiency, it is 
necessary to give a clearer definition 



From the water-colour painting by Frederick Walker, A.R.A.] THE OLD C-ATE. [Courtesy of the City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 


Walker's original oil-painting of “The Old Gate” appeared at the Royal Academy 
in 1869, and this beautiful drawing at the Old Water-colour Society in JS75; so we 
must assume that it is not a preliminary study, but a later repetition of the subject, 
which is one of Walker’s most representative performances. The most important 
difference between our drawing and the picture is the omission of a group of two 
workmen, man and boy, who, interrupting their walk with a respectful curiosity, await 
at the foot of the steps in the picture the coming of the widow. It is interesting to 
note that Sir Claude Phillip’s opinion, that this group though fine in itself was a false 
note in the picture, is justified by the fact that the omission here in no way weakens 


the strength or significance of the com position, The mood of the work is serious and 
pensive, ancl the note is struck by the tranquil autumn landscape so exquisitely 
rendered. The sun has set, and year’s at the fail, as the widow slowly leaves the old 
home, passing through the gate possibly for the last time. The place is neglected, 
and ill-kept. The attitude of the girl opening the gate is one of deep sympathy, 
but the children play merrily on the steps, and only one looks up from curiosity to see 
who comes out of the deserted place. Without sentimentalisation, the artist here 
achieves a masterpiece in the minor key. Life has such incidents, and this is one of the 
most charming renderings of a mood of serene melancholy not quite verging into sadness. 


importation of healthy country folk, 
there is great danger of a rapid loss 
of physical efficiency, which will react 
strongly upon the success of the city 
and of the country* Capital is merely 
labour crystallised, and the wealth 
and material efficiency of a nation 
depends upon the capacity for work 
possessed by its individual citizens; 
therefore, one of the great essentials 
in national and civic efficiency is the 
physical wellbeing of each individual. 
Again, to be thoroughly efficient, 
a nation must stand well in the 


careful study of the physical details 
of the city, and a proper policy of 
improvement* 

The third factor in producing 
efficiency In the city and country is 
one which, up to now, has been 
seriously neglected* I mean an 
increased power to perceive the 
beautiful in wild nature and human 
nature* It is possible to five 
with the crude and the brutal until 
it becomes our ideal The most 
perfect corrective to this is to bring 
humanity into contact with the 


Without the idealism which the 
love of beauty inculcates, we would 
be in danger of becoming like 
Germany, who in material efficiency 
bad reached the high-water mark of 
the world's history, but, being con¬ 
trolled by pride and greed, created 
a Phalaris Bull in which to roast the 
other nations of the world, only to 
be consumed in it herself, being unable 
to break the united front which the 
bond of a common ideal created 
against her* 

There are, therefore, three essen- 


of it* We must dismiss from our 
minds at once the idea that town 
planning is merely concerned witli 
altering the physical conditions of 
the site. Such a narrow parochial 
view will never lead to that improve¬ 
ment in the condition of civic life 
and activities which all who have 
the welfare of town dwellers at heart 
earnestly desire. 

Real town planning is an effort 
to combine in one improvement 
programme the work of the artist,the 
social worker, the engineer, and the 
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healtli expert, with the object ol 
creating a beautiful and efficient 
civic life, impressing itself on every 
physical attribute of the city. 

The town planner and the com¬ 
mission which he presides over,should 
be to the forces of progress in the 
town what the supreme commander 
and his staff are to the army in the 
field. Theirs it is to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the leaders of these forces 
in their attack on the forces of dis¬ 
order and reaction. The forces of 
the enemy so act and re-act upon one 
another that no single evil lias only 
one head to crush. For instance, take 
the case of temperance, where bad 
housing causes intemperance and 
intemperance is, to a certain extent, 
the cause of the bad condition of the 
houses ; whilst the natural desire for 
social intercourse is made an ally of 
the enemy through the luck of centres 
for recreation and the cultivation of 
the kindly social virtues. 

Let us now proceed to examine 
some of the principal results of 
town planning under the three 
divisions already mentioned, viz. 

(1) Healthy social and individual life; 

(2) Economic planning of business 
facilities; ()) The development through 
the aesthetic sense of a healthy civic 
and national idealism, 

(1) Healthy social and individual 
life is of course impossible whilst our 
present housing conditions exist. 
Every one who thinks is now convinced 
of this fact, but it must not be 
forgotten that many of these older 
slum dwellers will be incapable ol 
appreciating or taking advantage of 
any change. In this case, we will 
have to rely to a great extent on the 
power of the child to lead the parent. 
If we can instil into the child the 
desire lor better things, we may 
confidently hope that, when the self- 
conscious period is reached, the desire 
to give expresison to those better 
ideals will not be wanting; and the 
parents' love for the child will bring 
about alterations in the home and 
in personal appearance which m 
argument could do. We need to 
realise, as they have done in the 
United States, that the only way to 
produce good citizens is to train up 
the child in the way it should go, 
and not let it be dragged up from 
the gutter. When we remember that 
during its first years the child learns 
more from play than from anything 
else, and that its play is most likely 
to take the form of imitating the 
actions of the older people around it. 
the imperative necessity for providing 
other settings for play than those 
provided by filthy vice-ridden streets 
and alleys becomes at once self- 
evident, 

M We are not worse at once—the bourse 
of evil 

Begin* so slOwlv, and from each slight 
source. 

An infant's hand might stem Us 
breach with day.” 

Is it not our duty to put into the 
infant hands the clay of physical and 
moral health, which comes from play 
when conducted under good condi¬ 
tions in properly equipped play¬ 
grounds and parks ? The playgrounds 
must be properly laid out with the 
improvement of the children's mind, 
and not be merely mud heaps on 
which they scramble and fight, with¬ 
out learning any of those lessons of 
self-control, co-operation, and good 
sportsmanship which should come 
from games. 

For every stage of growth there 


should be some provision, from the 
babies' sand pits and wading pools 
to the gymnastic apparatus and play 
fields on which the older children and 
the young men can let off that 
superflous energy which now so 
frequently vents itself in hooliganism, 
and so often starts its owner on a 
criminal career. If the attractions 
of the public house and street are to 
be overcome, proper recreational 
facilities, under good conditions, must 
be provided for all classes, both in 
Winter and Summer. 

Here, again, the Americans are 
ahead of us, and in many of their 
towns to day there are being erected, 
as war memorials, community houses 
or neighbourhood centres, in which 
all classes and opinions can come 
together to get acquainted with each 
other under good conditions, to 
exchange ideas, and to enjoy together 


various forms of healthy amusement. 
It is an effort to bring back to the 
various quarters of the city that 
interest in their surroundings and 
their neighbours which characterises 
the village community, and which is 
so lacking in the towns. The quicken¬ 
ing of communal life and thought 
which has resulted from these centres, 
where they have been tried, has been 
surprising, and the way has been 
opened for many needed improve¬ 
ments which class or party prejudice 


had previously prevented being made. 
The idea of these centres is to create 
in each citizen a | desire to make 
himself useful, and to help to make 
his district the best in the town, his 
town the best in the country, and his 
country the best in the world. 

It will be seen that all these 
movements for the improvement of 
tile individual have as their objective 
the creation of a more efficient body 
of citizens, imbued with a spirit of 
comradeship, and a desire to co¬ 
operate to promote civic betterment; 
such citizens, indeed, as are needed by 
every nation striving after efficiency, 

(2) The economic planning of 
everything connected with the manu¬ 
facture and trade of a city is absolutely 
essential to success in these days of 
keen foreign competition. Every 
addition to the number of times goods 
have to be handled, or to the distance 


the raw materials and finished articles 
have to be carted, reduces the chance 
of marketing the goods to advantage. 
Yet when we examine the cities of 
this country, we find the factories and 
workshops dotted all over the town, 
and often destroying the amenity of 
a neighbourhood at the expense to 
Ihdr owners of huge bills for carting 
and handling of goods, and to the 
town of added congestion in its streets 
and higher cost of street maintenance. 
Proper relation to rail and water 


transit is, therefore, essential; but, 
in addition, we have now to consider 
more seriously the question of 
arterial roads. The fact that nearer 
home markets can be reached more 
expeditiously, and with a minimum 
of handling, when goods are sent by 
motor transport, has made acute the 
question of road improvement, both 
in the towns and between them and 
their near neighbours ; and the many 
questions connected with through 
and local traffic need the more careful 
consideration. Every hold-up in 
traffic due to road congestion, every 
accident due to bad road planning, is 
a tax on the community and a check 
on its industrial efficiency. 

0) The development, through the 
esthetic sense, of a healthy civic and 
national idealism. This will seem to 
most people to come beyond the pale 
of the city planner; yet it is not the 
least of the improvements which his 
work must help to bring about. 

Every citizen has a special pride 
in the reputation of his city, and 
strives to impress if on the citizens 
of the neighbouring towns; whilst 
they, great in the importance of their 
own home towns, retort in kind. 
In each case there is a feeling of being 

citizen of no mean city." 

It is this civic pride and this sense 
of the town's importance which give 
the town planner his opportunity to 
appeal to the citizen through his 
aesthetic sense, for what he loves 
lie will strive to understand, and 
“ knowledge of a thing engenders 
love of it; the greater the knowledge, 
the greater the love,” and the greater 
the desire to do all in one's power to 
forward the best interests of the object 
of that love. Beautify the city, and 
its citizens will learn to appreciate 
every point of its beauty, and strive 
not only to maintain, but to enhance 
its charm and reputation. 

The pride of the workman in his 
handiwork results in beautiful work 
and a high ideal of workmanship ; so 
the pride of the citizen in his city, 
once raised to higher ideals, will not 
rest content whilst his neighbours 
can point out faults which need 
correcting. It will, for instance, lead 
him to try to improve the portal 
entrance to his city. The bad first 
impression which the march through 
the slums from the station to the 
business centre creates on visitors to 
most of our cities, will hurt his pride 
and spoil the pleasure of his return 
from visits to other towns. 

A good first impression is essential 
to both visitors and returning resi¬ 
dents ; they need to be welcomed by 
a beautiful and orderly station place, 
capable of producing a sense of 
pleased satisfaction in the resident, 
and filling the visitor with 
pleasant anticipations of his stay in 
the town. 

But, however beautiful, the charms 
of architecture do not appeal with 
equal force to all, though where the 
charms of Nature are concerned few 
can resist the appeal. The present 
arrangement of brick boxes which 
forms the housing accommodation 
of our towns, does its best to kill all 
the soul in man, and to destroy, as it 
spreads, everything that would speak 
to him of better things. But the 
day of indiscriminate destruction of 
natural beauty is passing, and it is 
the duty and privilege of the city 
planner to help to preserve to the 
nation, and to the citizens, those 

(Continued on third column, page 60,) 
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CHRIST WATCHING THE CITY. 

** 11c. watching liver Israeli slumbers not nor sleeps." 

hi this lint 1 picture the artist presents the Master in His character o! the Watchman, 
watching over the City of Paris. The idea of the Eternal Vigilance of God over His 
people is one of the most beautiful and comfortable that religion oilers. The thought, 
however, of what must present itself to All-seeing Wisdom in the course of that vigil 
cannot help being disturbing to those who care for Him. There is no city in the 
world that must not often ofier the (heat Watchman most painful impressions ; 
grieving His gentle spirit, ami tilling Him with infinite regret and compassion. How 
He foresaw the end of His beloved Jerusalem, where He had worked and strived Ld 
bring the people to a sense of the inevitable consequences ol ignorance and folly ! With 
reproach and pity mingled, He foretold her doom. Do you imagine, dweller in London. 
I iverpooi, N r ew York, Chicago, or any other large city, that, unless we learn to raise 
our consciousness to higher levels, and think more of the welfare of others, and less 
ol our own personal or class interests, we shall escape the penalty which inevitably 
falls upon all those who seek their own interests apart Irom the common good ? 
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Our British 

I F a prehistoric Briton could have 
been endowed with the instincts 
of a naturalist and the power 
of writing, and set down to compile 
an account of the mammals of the 
British Islands, he would have found 
himself confronted with a hard task. 
For the list of British mammals, in 
the brave days of old, was very 
much longer than it is now. Exactly 
how Jong it was there is no means 
of knowing ; for there is a serious 
gap in the records. Owing partly to 
denudation, and partly to other 
causes, the great Miocene deposits oi 
Continental Europe have no counter¬ 
part on this side of the English 
Channel; and with them we have 
lost the only evidence we could ever 


hope to have that many curious 
and interesting creatures were once 
inhabitants of this country. But un¬ 
doubtedly our mammalian fauna was 
very rich indeed. It included a 
Monkey, very closely allied to the 
Macaques of India and Ceylon; the 
great Sabre-toothed Tiger, with its 
serrated tusks; a Sion. possibly 
identical with that of to-day; the 
huge Cave Bear; a J.ynx and ;t 
Leopard ; and at least two species 
of Hyaenas. Wolves s of course, were 
common, and so were Hunting Dogs, 
while Arctic Foxes came down as 
far south as Kent. Then we had 
Mastodons, and at least three different 
kinds of Elephants. Rhinoceroses 
roamed in the forests Hippopotami 
waddled through the swamps and 
wallowed in the rivers. The huge 
Aurochs, twice as big at least as our 
present cattle, scoured the plains. 
Reindeer swarmed. So also did 
Bison, much larger than those which 
populated the Nurth American 
prairies barely halt a century ago. 
The lordly Irish Deer, with its 
magnificent antlers, was an English 


Mammals. 

beer as well. The Musk Ox wa> 
widely distributed, and so was a 
gigantic Sheep. Beavers were as 
plentiful as they are in North 
America now. There were several 
kinds of Horses, including one with 
three toes instead of two. Gazelles 
might have been seen in Norfolk. 
Tapirs were not unknown. Smaller 
quadrupeds, such as Civets, and 
Lemurs, and even Opossums, found 
a home in the depths uj the 
forests. And our imaginary scribe 
would have had much to tell 
of many other mammalian creatures, 
large and small, which proved to be 
** inadaptive,” and have ielt no 
existing representatives, either by 
direct descent, or in collateral forms. 


Nowadays this long list has 
woefully diminished. Apart from 
marine carnivora, we now have only 
forty-one mammals which can by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
regarded as British. Out of these, 
lour—the Fallow Deer, the Black 
and Brown Rats, and the Rabbit— 
have certainly been introduced in 
recent times, and are not strictly 
British, It is more than possible 
that the squirrel, also, is not truly 
indigenous. And no less than eleven 
oi the remainder belong to the family 
of the Bats. In another generation 
uj so even this short list will probably 
be shortened still farther. The Wiki 
Cat is on the verge of extinction. 
The Marten is practically restricted to 
the wilder parts of the Lake District 
and the forests of the far north. The 
Polecat becomes scarcer every year. 
The Black Rat is fast disappearing. 
The task of the naturalist of the 
future, when he conies tu describe 
the British Mammals, will be a light 
one indeed compared with that which 
would have confronted his repre 
sentative in da vs of old. 


Yet some of our mammals, willi 
almost everything against them, du 
somehow or other contrive to hold 
their own. The Badger, even in 
historic times, was widely distributed 
throughout the British islands. We 
have ample testimony to that fact 
in the survival of its ancient title of 
” brock ,f in the names of hamlets 
and villages. Brockcnhurst, Brock- 
ford, Brockley, Brockhanipton, 
Brock holes. Brock well Park—these 
are all ancestral homes of the badger. 
And it is even now far more plentiful 
than is generally supposed. Within 
quite a recent period the animal has 
been recorded from nearly thirty 
English counties. And it still 
lingers on in many districts where 
its presence is quite unsuspected, its 
nocturnal habits and extreme caution 
causing it to be entirely overlooked. 

It might, perhaps, he thought 


that so large an animal as a badger, 
if met with even on a dark night, 
could scarcely be passed unnoticed. 
But the fact is that the coloration 
of the face renders it practically 
invisible, A black animal is noticeable 
enough, even during the hours ut 
darkness. So also is a white animal. 
But an animal which is marked with 
black and white, or black and 
yellow, in alternate streaks, can 
scarcely be seen at all. Place a 
donkey and a zebra side by side, on 
a moonless night, go fifty yards 
away and look back at them, and 
vou will see the donkey easily enough. 
But you will not be able to see the 
zebra. Decorate the donkey with 
broad stripes of white ribbon, 
arranged more or less like the strips 
of the zebra, and he too will become 
indistinguishable at the same distance. 
A tiger is conspicuous enough when 
you see him in broad daylight in a 
cage hi the Zoological Gardens, 
But a tiger in his native surroundings 
by night is as invisible as if he had 
partaken of the magic fern-seed. 
You simply cannot see him. unless 


you happen to catch the green glare 
of his eyes. So it is with the badger. 
The black and white stripes on his 
lace somehow' mislead the eye. It is 
natural camouflage. You can look 
straight at him without seeing him. 
And doubtless it is largely owing In 
this fact that lie is Still as plentiful 
in the British Islands as he is to-day. 

And he deserves to live, for he is 
a harmless beast enough, quite" able 
and ready to defend himself if 
necessary, but never interfering with 
anybody so long as he is left 
unmolested, and only asking to be 
left In go his own harmless way in 
peace and quietness. It may he 
that now and then he indulges in 
two or three pheasants’ eggs. But 
even if he does so, this lapse from 
the bounds of strict propriety is 
amply atoned for by his extreme 
fondness for the grubs of wasps, 
whose nests he digs out of the ground 
without paying any attention at all 
to the stings of their aggrieved 
inhabitants. Slugs and snails also 
fall victims to his appetite in numbers, 
and he does not disdain a frog or 
.1 slow-worm, or even a mouse or a 
vole, if they happen to come in his 
way. But he is mainly a vegetarian, 
the bulk of his diet consisting of 
beechmast and various roots. 

It is partly for this reason, no 
doubt, that the badger is such a 
[nighty digger, front paws, hind paws, 
and snout all being used together. 
But he also excavates great “ earths ” 
for residential purposes, the long, 
winding, and sometimes forked tunnel 
being*terminated by a large sleeping- 
chamber, which also serves as a 
nursery. Badgers being luxurious 
animals, this apartment is always 
filled with a truly enormous quantity 
of ferns and dry grass, collected by 
dint of much patient labour, and 
renewed at regular intervals. If 
rumour is to be believed, these 
provident creatures always keep little 
heaps of surplus bedding material in 
dry places, convenient of access, so 
that plentiful supplies may be avail¬ 
able whenever required. And their 
love for sanitation is shown by the 
construction of “ sinks,” in which 
all waste and decaying matter is 
carefully deposited. 

Otters, again, have contrived to 
hold their own, in spite of persistent 
persecution, and are to be found 
in almost all our larger rivers, 
as well as in many smaller streams. 
And though they take good care to 
he seen as seldom as possible, their 
presence may often be inferred from 
the discovery of dead fishes lying on 
i he banks, each with a single bite 
taken out from the back of the neck. 
For otters, like badgers, are luxurious 
animals, although in a different way, 
and are fully aware of the fact that 
all parts of their finny victims are 
not of equal excellence. And even 
when prey is scarce, they seldom 
deign to touch the head or the tail. 
But they do not confine themselves 
to the rivers, for they are plentiful 
in most of our lakes, and even on 
the wilder parts of the coast, where 
narrow caves serve as natural 
habitations, and spare them from 
the necessity of burrowing. Yet otters 
can dig almost as well as badgers, 
when they are put to it. Their 
tunnels are often from ten to twelve, 
or even fifteen feet in length, and 
average about a foot in diameter, 
with larger chambers at intervals of 
three or four feet apart. And there 
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THE POLECAT. 

I he Polecat, formerly plentiful in the Biitish Islands, has now almost disappeared It tanks among the "Vermin" oi the 
farmer and gamekeeper, ami vs a deadly enemy to hares, rabbits, partridges, and domestic poultry. 
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THE BADGER. 

The Badger is far less plentiful in our Islands than it was, tint is much more widely distributed than most people imagine 
The peculiar coloration of the face renders it a I mod invisible when engaged on its nocturnal expeditions 


are usually several entrances, one of 
which, at least, is beneath the 
surface of the water. 

Badgers are nondescript animals, 
and may perhaps be considered as 
partly weasels and partly hears. 
But otters are weasels out and out. 
with all their characteristic savagery 
of disposition. With their powers 
of fighting every otter hunter is well 
acquainted. Their bite is peculiarly 
vicious, owing to their habit of firmly 
clenching the jaws and then shaking 
the head violently, like the action 
of a dog in killing a rat. They often 
seem to kill for the mere pleasure of 
killing. And in winter time, when 
the waters are frozen and food is 
scarce, they will make their way to 
the farm-yards, and work havoc 
among poultry, and even among 
Iambs and young pigs. Family spirit 
is strong among them, parents and 
little ones living and hunting together 
for many months after the latter 
are born. But when at last Hie 
party breaks up, their natural 
caution asserts itself, and they are 
said never to sleep on two consecutive 
days in the same retreat. 

Foxes, no doubt, would long since 
have become extinct, except, perhaps, 
in the wildest parts of the country, 
if they had not been protected for 
sporting purposes. Yet there is no 
mammal in the British Islands which 
knows so well how to take care of 
itself as the fox. Its cunning is 
proverbial. At times it exercises 
what can only be described as high 
reasoning power, and it will exert 
all its ingenuity to avoid coining 
into contact with human beings. 
Nevertheless, in the corner of an 
open field, I have watched a fox for 
fully two minutes from a distance 
of barely half a dozen yards, while 
the fox, with equal curiosity, stood 
still and contemplated me. He did 
not seem in the least afraid. Probably 
it was because 1 remained absolutely 
motionless, hardly venturing even to 
breathe. For animals always associate 
danger with movement. An enemy 


which does not move is no enemy 
at all, but only a lifeless block of 
matter. So that by keeping still one 
enjoys all the benefits of invisibility. 
The most timid creatures Will venture 
within a few feet, and never seem 
to realise one's presence, or at any 
rate one’s true character as a 
potential foe. 

The fox seems to be quite aware 
nf the power of its own scent. 
This is a very remarkable fact, since 
animals appear, as a general rule, to 
he quite unconscious of the odour 
which they themselves emit. But all 
fox-hunters are familiar with the 
stratagems which a hunted fox will 
employ, obviously with the idea that 
the line of scent must, in some way 
or other, he broken. And tame foxes 
have been known, deliberately and 
repeatedly, to walk around and aver 
the food put down for cats, evidently 
knowing that the tainted provender 
w^ould be refused by its lawful but 
fastidious owners, and might after¬ 
wards be appropriated by themselves. 
It has been held by some authorities 
that this extreme sagacity is due to 
inherited instinct, the accumulated 
experience of countless generations 
being transmitted by a natural process 
to each succeeding litter of young. 
But it is undoubtedly largely the 
result of maternal tuition. All wild 
animals seem to instruct their young 
in the art of evading or outwitting 
their natural enemies, In many cases 
warning of approaching danger is 
conveyed to them by a code of 
recognised signals. And there can 
he little doubt that conversation is 
carried on by means unknown to 
ourselves, not involving the use of 
vocal nr audible communication in 
any form whatever. 

The Hedgehog is another animal 
which contrives to hold its own, in 
spite of relentless persecution. It is 
accused—1 fear with truth—of devour¬ 
ing the eggs and young of game birds. 
So the keeper persecutes it. h is also 
accused—quite untruly—of stealing 
milk from recumbent cows. So the 


farmer persecutes it. Yet somehow its 
numbers never seem to diminish, and 
there are few country districts in 
which it does nut abound. 

This is not entirely due to its 
coating of spines. Against human 
enemies, of course, this forms m 
protection ; and it has no deterrent 
effect on either foxes or badgers. 
Many a dog, too, w ill kill a hedgehog 
by simply waiting until il unrolls 
itself, and then nipping it sharply 
across the head. A retriever of my 
own killed no less than nine hedgehogs 
in this way in the course of a few 
months, while he carried a tenth in 
his mouth for a distance of nearly 
a mile. On the other hand, the spines 
form an absolute protection against 
snakes. A hedgehog will attack even 
a viper quite fearlessly, administering 
a sharp bite, and then rolling itself 
up before its victim has time to 
retaliate. And it is a curious fact 
that, when devouring a snake, the 


hedgehog always begins at the tail 
and works upwards towards the head, 
while an otter, in devouring a fish, 
always begins at the neck and works 
downwards towards the tail. 

Its diet, however, is very varied. 
It is very fond of worms, of which 
it eats enormous numbers. The daily 
allowance, of which a hedgehog of 
my own disposed, nearly filled a 
pound jam-pot. He would also eat 
mails, but not slugs; and I fancy 
that, in a state of nature, these 
creatures are largely consumed by 
hedgehogs. So, too, are caterpillars 
and grubs, and insects of various 
kinds, together with frogs, lizards, 
mice, and voles. So far as niv own 
experience goes, only the front parts 
nf a frog are usually eaten, the hinder 
limbs being left untouched. At times 
he evinces cannibalistic propensities; 
for hedgehogs are much given to 
fighting, and the conqueror, after 
administering the coup de grace, 
almost invariably celebrates his 
victory by feasting upon his van¬ 
quished foe. And even so large an 
animal as a leveret lias been known 
to fall victim to a hedgehog’s teeth. 

The whole of the Winter is spent 
by these animals in a state of 
absolute torpor, in which the bodily 
functions are reduced to the lowest 
possible degree. The heart scarcely 
beats, the blood almost ceases to 
flow through the arteries and veins, 
and the wear and tear nf tissue is so 
slight that the animal exists for fully 
six months without taking any food 
whatever. Yet, strangely enough, 
this semi lifeless condition is not 
brought about by the direct action 
of cold. A waking hedgehog which 
is exposed to a temperature only a 
few degrees below the freezing point 
dies. So does a hibernating animal 
which is mused from its slumbers 
on a frosty day. Strangest of all is 
the fact that if it be suddenly killed 
while in a torpid condition, the heart 
will continue to beat for perhaps 
a couple of hours after death has 
taken place, even although the head 
may have been severed from the body. 

The young of the hedgehog are 
most odd little creatures, the quills 
being quite suft and white. They 
have often been mistaken, indeed, 
for young birds. Not only the eyes 
are closed for some little time after 
birth, but I he ears as well. And during 
the first few weeks of their lives 
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THE HEDGEHOG. 

The Hedgehog still plentiful m the British Islands, and probably always will ht. 
Ers depredations in the coverts are counterbalanced bv its service? in destroying 
snails and mischievous grubs 
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they are quite incapable of coiling 
themselves up. So for nearly three 
months they are kept in the nest, 
which is really a rather wonderful 
structure, woven of grasses and 
moss, and so neatly thatched with 
leaves that it ts quite impervious to 
moisture. How so clumsy a creature 
as the hedgehog contrives to con¬ 
struct it is a mystery indeed. 

The Mole, however, is almost as 
expert as ail architect, and its nest, 
being always placed beneath an 
unusually large hillock, is far more 
easily found than that of the 
hedgehog. It is a curious fact that 
these nests are inhabited by four nr 
five different species of beetles, which 
are never to be found, as Far as is 
at present known, in any other 
situation. The young grow more 
rapidly than those of t lie hedgehog, 
being able to follow tiieir parents 
in about five weeks. This, perhaps, 
is as well, as the appetites of moles 
are sq voracious that the parents 
are fully occupied in supplying the it 
own needs, and would be quite 


incapable of supporting a family 
for more than a very short time. 
Even the mere sight of food seems 
to throw them into a condition of 
positive frenzy, while professional 
mole-catchers declare that if they 
are kept without food for more than 
three hours they perish from sheer 
starvation. Apart from worms, which 
constitute the bulk of their food, they 
consume an enormous quantity of 
wireworms, “ leather-jackets," and 
other mischievous grubs. And in ihis 
way, as well as in turning over the 
surface soil, they are undoubtedly 
of great service to the agriculturist. 

There are very few creatures more 
wonderfully adapted to their sur¬ 
roundings than the mole. The 
cylindrical shape of the body, with 
the pointed snout; the curious 
“set" of the fur, which yields 
equally to pressure in any direction ; 
the huge digging paws, set just at 
the ideal angle, with their great 
talon-like daws and hard, horny 
skin; the extraordinary hardness 
and strength of the muscles connected 


with them ; the curious manner in 
which the eyes are protected from 
contact with the loosened earth—all 
these things combine to suit the 
animal to its subterranean existence, 
in which, no doubt, it is just as 
happy as the lark which soars upwards 
towards the sky. And certainly, on 
those rare occasions on which it 
seeks the surface of the ground, 
it generally seems anxious to get 
beneath it again as soon as possible. 
It is not nearly as blind as most 
people think. The fact is that the 
eyes are sheltered by tbe fur, which 
protects them from injury while 
tunnelling operations are going on, 
but can be used when occasion 
requires. But it depends far more 
on its ears than on its eves, and 
probably captures its victims almost 
entirely through its sense of hearing. 
Caliban was quite wrong in speaking 
to Prospero of ** the blind mole/’ 
but perfectly right in telling him 
that it could “ hear a footfall/' 
And that is probably the reason why 
one can walk day after day through 


a meadow dotted ail over with 
mole-hills, and yet never once see 
the earth being thrown up by the 
energetic little miner down below. 
That Shrews should hold their 
own as they do is very remarkable, 
not only by reason of their many 
enemies, but also because of a 
mysterious epidemic which appears 
to attack them regularly every 
Autumn. Nothing is commoner at 
that time of the year than to Hud 
dead shrews lying about on field 
paths and in lanes. And there is no 
obvious way in winch their decease 
can be accounted for. They are quite 
uninjured, so that neither cats 
nor owls can be held responsible. 
Weasels and moles, both of which 
kill shrews, invariably devour them 
afterwards. And frequently they 
are quite young animals, which 
cannot have succumbed to the effects 
of age. We are thrown back on the 
theory of disease. But why that 
visitation should take place in the 
Autumn only, no man can say. 
Why it should come every Autumn 


with such unfailing regularity, no 
man can understand. And it is 
equally impossible to imagine why 
it should impel its victims to expire 
in the open. Animals which are 
about to die almost always hide 
themselves away. They will expend 
their last remaining energies in 
dragging themselves to some place 
of concealment, where they can 
draw their last breath unnoticed 
and undisturbed. Shrews, and 
shrews alone, prefer to die hi public. 

In spite, however, of the heavy 
mortality which every Autumn 
brings, these quaint little creatures 
never seem to diminish in numbers, 
They are far more plentiful than 
most people imagine; land shrews 
because they seldom move about 
by day, water shrews because nobody 
ever goes to look for them. There is 
hardly a hedgerow which is not 
teeming with the former \ there is 
scarcely a river bank, or a brook 
bank, or even a ditch bank, which 
does not abound with the latter; 
and there are few prettier sights to be 


seed than that of a party of water 
shrews at play. You lie on the bank 
of a stream, looking down towards 
the water below. As a matter of 
course, you remain perfectly still. 
Very soon you become conscious that 
a tiny grey animal is threading its 
way slowly through the herbage, 
A moment or two later it is joined 
by another, and then by another and 
another. The little creatures seem 
almost to grow out of the ground, 
like armed men from the dragon's 
teeth sowed by Cadmus of Thebes. 
Then suddenly they all begin to 
rush about and gambol in the 
maddest way, chasing one another, 
engaging in mock combat, and 
squeaking in wild excitement. At last 
one leaps into the water, driving 
itself along the surface in a curiously 
zigzag course, by the alternate paddle¬ 
like action of the fringed hind feet, 
and with more than half of its body 
out of the water. The others follow it. 
They dive, and disappear. But two 
or three minutes afterwards they are 
all back again, intent, not on play, 


but on the more serious business of 
life, thrusting their queer little snouts 
under the pebbles by the water's 
edge in quest of worms and grubs. 
And sometimes they are joined by 
a family of little ones, six or eight in 
number, almost tumbling over one 
another as they rush to and fro in 
all the frisky exuberance of youth. Yet 
never for one single moment are they 
off their guard. Wild animals never 
are. Danger is far too real and too 
common a thing to be ignored for an 
instant. Lift but a hand, and the 
warning is noticed at once. The gay 
little throng vanish as suddenly and 
as mysteriously as they appeared. 

Yet with all their playfulness and 
lightness of heart, shrews are by no 
means destitute of the true fighting 
spirit. The mimic contests not 
infrequently develop into real ones. 
Love-making is always a serious 
matter; and rival swains are always 
ready to decide their dispute by the 
ordeal of battle. And if two shrews 
are confined in a cage together, only 
a very short time will generally 
elapse before the mangled remains 
of the one bear pathetic witness to 
the superior prowess of the other. 

We look on the great carnivora 
as the most powerful and ferocious 
of all living animals. So, in a sense, 
they are; but not in proportion to 
their bulk. The ratio of strength 
to size steadily diminishes as size 
increases. . Comparatively speaking, 
the biggest animals are the weakest. 
A kangaroo can leap a great deal 
farther than a flea. But if a flea 
could be enlarged to the size of a 
kangaroo, and its muscular powers 
increased in corresponding degree, it 
would be able to jump from John o ? 
Groat's to the Land's End in fifteen 
or twenty bounds. An eagle can 
fly much faster and farther than a 
bluebottle. But if the bluebottle, 
with proportionate vigour and energy, 
could develop the measurements of 
an eagle, it could “ put a girdle round 
the earth," not, perhaps, in the forty 
minutes required by Puck, but at 
least within the limits of a single day. 
An elephant is much stronger than 
a dor beetle. But a dor beetle 
uf elephantine dimensions could 
excavate a tunnel as long, as high, 
and as broad as the Simplon in the 
course of tw r o or three hours. And as 
it is with strength, so it is also with 
ferocity. Compared with weasels 
and moles as big as themselves, lions 
and tigers would be mild and in¬ 
offensive animals. The savagery 
even of a shrew of the proportions 
of a grizzly bear would be almost 
infinitely greater than that of the 
biggest of those antediluvian monsters 
which “ tare and wallowed in their 
slime," But strength and ferocity 
vary, happily, in inverse ratio to the 
size of their possessor. More than 
that, the tendency is for the larger 
and iii6re powerful forms to give 
way before the smaller and weaker. 
The cave lion, the sabre-toothed 
tiger, the rhinoceros and hippopo¬ 
tamus, and many other creatures 
bigger and fiercer still, have vanished 
from the list of the mammals of 
Britain. The wild cat, the marten, 
and the polecat are disappearing. 
But the rabbit, the voles, and the 
mice continue to multiply. Our 
modern methods of scientific slaughter 
are barely sufficient to keep them 
down. Even in this sense it seems 
true that " the meek shall inherit 
the earth/ 1 Theodore Wood. 



YOUNG FOX. 

When young foxes are first born they are queer snub-nosed little creatures, and only become like their parents by slow degrees. 

There are from four to six in a litter. 


Evolution v. Bolshevism. 
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often surrounds a cat sitting purring 
contentedly in front of the fire. 

Figure 6 is again a cloud of affec¬ 
tion, but this time it is tainted with 
the lurid grey brown of selfishness. 
While the former diagram was 
equally vague, the absence of this 
brown of selfishness denotes a certain 
nobility in the man who produced it, 
a nobility which as yet is not 
developed in the author of the second 
diagram. This form indicates that 
type of affection which is thankful for 
favours received, and has an anticipa¬ 
tion of others to follow. A vast 
amount of the affection in the world 
is of this type, but gradually, as man 
evolves, it is transmuted into higher 
and more unselfish love. 

In Figure 7 (see overleaf) we once 
more have a thought form of affection, 
but we see at a glance how different it 
is from the two preceding. Its definite¬ 
ness of outline shows us the clearness of 
the thought from which it emanated. 
Its author is endeavouring to pour 
out love in all directions. It must be 
remembered that these forms are in 
constant motion, and this one appears 
to be ever-widening out, while there 
seems to be an inexhaustible fountain 
welling up from the centre. Figure 
8 gives us an example of grasping 
animal affection. If such a feeling 
can be called affection. Several 
colours go to produce this form, and 
we see the lurid gleam of sensuality 
and the heavy brown of selfishness. 
The curving hooks show the desire 
for personal possession, and it is 
evident that the thought which 
produced it has no thought of giving, 
but merely of selfish grasping for self. 

Many more thought forms might 
be shown did space permit, and we 
might see the clouds of yellow or 
green blue, denoting their various 
emotions and an infinite number of 
definite forms, generated by dear, 
concise thoughts of various kinds. 
In the last two figures we have some¬ 
thing different to the preceding ones. 
These are thought forms created by 
those who are definitely meditating, 
and are produced by the conscious 
effect of the thinker to form a certain 
conception. 

It is well for us to always bear 
in mind that there is this hidden side 
to life—that every thought, word, 
and action lias its consequence in the 
invisible world, and these conse¬ 
quences are of far greater importance 
than those which we see oil the 
physical plane. The man who realises 
this adjusts his whole life accordingly 
—watches each thought and act in 
order that it may be of the best 
character and of the most use to those 
around him. But to do this we must 
have knowledge, and to have know¬ 
ledge we must study, and there is a 
vast field open to us. Our attitude 
to the unseen should not be that of 
the scoffer, but that of the earnest 
student—full of the desire to know 
the truth, however contrary it may 
be to our present beliefs. 

All who are working for the 
Brotherhood of Humanity should 
realise the immense power of their 
thoughts, and that the united thoughts 
of a body of people produce a very 
definite effect, even down on the 
physical plane. So any band of 
people who radiate out good thoughts 
to all around are helping their fellow 
men to, in turn, radiate out these 
thoughts, and so make the world a 
better arid happier place to live in, 

W. X Ross. 


B olshevism is based on selfish- 
ness. The idea of Bolshevism 
is to get. Those who have not 
think that their time to have has come. 
It is a popular conception that the 
world is in a transition stage. Most 
every one feels that there is going to 
be a new order of things, but just 
what that will be like no one seems 
to have a very definite idea. To many 
it simply means change from present 
conditions. And we find the strength 


of the appeal of Bolshevism rests 
largely in its promises of riches to 
the poor, homes to the homeless, and 
food for the starving. 

But whatever change comes to the 
world at this time, whether it be in 
supplying the physical wants of the 
needy or giving more leisure to the 
overworked, or furnishing something 
to do for the idle rich, it must, in 
order to be permanent, be based on 
what is right and the idea of service. 

It is a common misconception 
that there is injustice in the world. 
There is a deep feeling in all the 
labouring classes that our whole 
civilisation is founded on injustice. 
The toilers of industry feel that they 
have not had a square deal. Without 
doubt, whatever acceptance Bol¬ 


shevism finds with the masses is rooted 
in this sense of the wrong they feel 
has been done them. The tremendous 
forces we see gathered by the move¬ 
ment is the result of eff orts to correct 
the suffering that the oppressed have 
endured for ages. 

If you accept the common belief 
of the Western World, that the soul 
of man is something generated with 
the birth of the body, that each child 
is a new spark of 1 he Divine Life 


just starting its pilgrimage on earth, 
I do not see how you are going to 
get away from the philosophy of 
Bolshevism. By what sort of reason¬ 
ing are you going to justify present 
conditions ? Why is not one soul 
entitled to the same consideration 
and environment as another ? Where 
is the justice in putting a brand new 
soul in a diseased or malformed body ? 
Where is the fairness in starting some 
souls in poverty, amid wretched 
conditions, and others in places 
with every opportunity for health 
and education. Democracy gives us 
equality before the law. What the 
Bolshevist wants is an equality of 
birth and living conditions. He wants 
every new soul to have an equal 
chance in the race of life; and 
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according to the philosophy of the 
Western World, is he not right in 
this demand ? 

To successfully combat the propa¬ 
ganda of Bolshevism we need a right 
philosophy, the philosophy of evolu¬ 
tion, or progressive growth. According 
to this philosophy of life, men are in 
different stages of growth. Conse¬ 
quently, some are older souls than 
others, having been out of the animal 
kingdom for a longer period of time. 
This means that some souls have 
been on earth more times than others, 
have had more experience, and, 
therefore, know more. Seen from this 
viewpoint, there is no injustice in 
conditions in which people are born, 
because they are placed just where 
they deserve to be. There is a just 
law regulating this fact of rebirth. 
There is no chance in this world. 
The law of cause and effect is un¬ 
deviating, What we are we have 
made ourselves. Nothing can come 
to us but what we have caused. 
In whatever conditions we find our¬ 
selves at birth, we may rest assured 
that those are the very conditions 
we prepared for ourselves in our 
previous lives. In other words, 
“ We are our own children.Men 
are born rich or poor, weak or 
strong, because they deserve to be. 
And we are now sowing the causes 
that will give us our status in our 
later earthly lives. 

Evolution teaches us that men 
are not equal, but are at various steps 
on the ladder of life. You cannot 
have a complete system of evolution, 
or progressive growth, without taking 
into consideration the growth of the 
soul. There must be a progressive 
expansion of consciousness as well as 
a continued improvement in the 
form in which it expresses itself. 
That men have different talents 
simply means that some have earned 
one talent, others another. Nothing 
is given in this world. This idea that 
gifts are God-giveu is a twin-brother 
to the other fallacy that there is such 
a thing as chance in a world of law 
and order. What we are we have 
earned, and we reap the effects of 
our own sowing, A just God could 
not establish any other kind of a 
universe. 

We take the sting out of the 
Bolshevist cry of injustice when we 
show that there is no injustice in the 
world. If this were the only life we 
have lived on this planet, there might 
be some question about the justice 
of certain conditions. But when we 
take into consideration the fact that 
we all have lived many times on 
earth, and that there Is a law of 
sequence that runs through them all, 
we realise that existing conditions 
for which we cannot find any sensible 
cause in the present life, probably 
had their origin in some past life. 
A man who believes in the law of 
cause and effect has no place in his 
philosophy for the word injustice. 
It may be that certain conditions are 
wrong, because that is wrong which 
retards evolution, but it cannot, 
therefore, be said to be unjust. 
Whatever helps evolution is right; 
whatever retards it is wrong ; and no 
doubt there are many things which 
we will change so as to make easier 
the evolution of men. 

The principle of service is the 
other element which any change in 
the world's conditions must have in 
order to be permanent. This embodies 
the idea of unselfishness as exemplified 



Fig 6, 

For full explanation of these figures, see last paragraph on page S. 
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in the life and death of our 
Master, Christianity is founded on 
unselfishness, Bolshevism is rooted 
in selfishness. The idea of one is get; 
of the other, to give. One seeks to 
slay others; the other sacrifices self. 
The Bolshevik will stop at nothing 
to gain his object; the Christian 
insists that the means must deserve 
the end* There is no compromise 
between these two ideas, and one or 
the other must fall in the death 
grapple that is going on in the 
world to-day. 

True it is that we have to a certain 
extent commercialised Christianity, 
We have been taught that if we gave 
up certain earth pleasures, we 
would thereby gain Heaven, In order 
to curry favour with our fellow- 
men, we have advertised our charities. 
These are both subtle forms of 
selfishness. When we realise that 
this one life on earth is not all, but 
that many lives on this planet lie 
before us, we begin to take into 
consideration what will be the effects 
in those lives of the things we do in 
this life. When we know that the 
operation of the law of cause and 
effect is sure and certain, we see the 
oppressor of to-day the oppressed of 
to-morrow. Then we see that it is the 
duty of the strong to protect the 
weak, and the right of the weak to 
be protected. If shorter hours of toil 
are necessary to afford time for study 
and recreation, if child labour should 
be prohibited in order that the body 
may have a chance to perfect itself 
so that it may become a better 
vehicle for the soul's use, if labour 
should more fully enjoy the profits 
of industry, thereby stimulating the 
individual to greater effort; in other 
words, if these and many other things 
will aid in the evolution of the race, 
they are right and should prevail. 

In this time of discussion of 
changes and outward conditions, let 
us not overlook the most important 
change of all—that of the individual 
Utopia inhabited by selfish creatures 
is still a lions’ den. It isn't the 
scenery, but the individual that 
counts. Give us people of peace and 
love—unselfish love—and they will 
change the most wretched spot on 
earth to a paradise. Really there are 
only two kinds of people on earth : 
those who help others and those 
who do not. One is represented by 
the Christian, and the other by the 
Bolshevik, One is giving for others, 
the other is grabbing for self. One 
sends kind thoughts and gifts to his 
fellow men, the other expresses his 
love with a bomb. 

Some have been on earth more 
times than others, and are, therefore, 
older souls. They are the more 
advanced individuals of the human 
race. They are particularly their 
brother’s keeper; and it rests upon 
them to show mankind a new and 
better way. They must light anew 
the idea of sacrifice on the altar of 
humanity. We have in our literature 
and educational life burned into the 
heart of man that the great thing in 
the world was to have and to do for 
one’s self. These leaders of the van 
must now scorn those who do for 
self alone, and honour only those 
who do for others. This will now 
become the password to the hall of 
fame: " What has he done for 

others?” And in this criterion, it is 
not how much did he do, but what 
sacrifice did he make. The man who 
sacrifices all, though that all be 
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small, has made the great gift. 
Humanity is at the cross-roads. 
Those who realise that the stones 
with which we build—the individuals 
—are of more importance than the 
size and shape of the structure, will 
bend every effort to the hewing and 
shaping of those stones. In this 
work there is no greater help than 
that of telling and teaching others 
the correct philosophy of life—that is, 
that of evolution. The philosophy of 
evolution takes into consideration 
the growth of the soul as well as that 
of the body, and in order to do this 
takes cognisance of the fact of rebirth 
and the great law of cause and effect. 
When you give this knowledge to 
your fellow men you are helping them 
to help themselves, for they then 


have an answer to life's riddles. 
Having solved their individual 
problems, they become efficient 
workers in the world’s work. When 
the world receives this correct 
philosophy of evolution, it will then 
have in its hands the double-edged 
sword of what is right and the idea 
of service with which it will slay this 
demon of Bolshevism—selfishness. 

Fred Humprhey. 

-X- 

THt WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY, AS 
OTHER WORLDS ABOVE : 

AND IF WE DID OUR DUTY, IT MIGHT 
HE FULL OF LOVE,— Gerald MtlSS/’V. 


National Efficiency 

{Continued from page 61 ). 

lovely spots where rest and refresh¬ 
ment for mind and body may be 
obtained. 

The sights and sounds of Nature 
tend to lift a man for a time above 
the sordid details of life, and to make 
him forget its drabness. These parks 
and reservations are, of course, most 
potent for good amongst the young 
life of the city. Once instil into them 
the love of Nature, and the children 
possess within themselves a spring 
of purifying knowledge and thoughts 
which will broaden their sympathies 
and enlarge their vision of the 
universe. They will grow up to be 
better men and women, and more 


useful members of society. 

The life of a nation and its 
economic success are bound up in the 
conditions of its people and business; 
the better the physical and moral 
health of the people, and the more 
economical the methods of produc¬ 
tion, the greater the national efficiency 
in every relation of life. 

The government of a country is 
based on a system which strives to 
select the best men from each city, 
and if the city produces better 
men the country is better governed. 
Without civic efficiency, national 
efficiency is impossible ; and, without 
proper planning, the attainment of 
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civic efficiency is left to chance. 
With a properly co-ordinated plan, 
the city is set on the high road to 
success, and Is rendered capable of 
doing “ its bit ” towards promoting 
the success of the nation. 

National efficiency will not come 
if our cities keep on sitting with 
Mr, Micawber and waiting for some¬ 
thing to turn up. The forces of 
disorder are strong and active, and 
nothing less than concerted action 
can overcome them. It is not safe 
to try to muddle through, hoping 
for a chance victory; it is time to 
get our forces organised now ; delays 
mean spoiled lives, lost efficiency, 
and costly improvements, at a later 
stage. 

Thos. H. Mawsgn. 
— ** —- 

Maxims 
for Everybody. 

(Mostly Made up from a Speech 
by C has. Fred. High am. M.P.) 

S ACK yourself from the job that 
does not make you happy to 
perform it. Don't grumble; 
put energy thus wasted into your 
work. Don’t bemoan your fate; it 
is what belongs to you. Never envy 
the successful; emulate them. Fit 
yourself for the place you wish to 
reach. Never tell a lie or break 
your word; the industrial world is 
looking out for reliable men who can 
be trusted. Play the game. Ha%^e 
faith in yourself. Learn to say 
“ No ” ; also 41 Yes ” when your 
intuitions tell you it is the right 
course. Don’t drink or smoke, but 
if you must, let it be in moderation. 
{The less alcohol you consume, the 
better.) Be an optimist. Be kind 
and courteous; when you understand 
all, you will forgive all Radiate 
happiness. Don’t grouse. Love all 
men. Honour the King. 


-—— 

What of Britain s 
Future? 

(Continued from page 29.) 

combination of factors, selfish and 
unselfish, but the time has definitely 
come in our country’s history where 
disinterestedness and unselfishness 
must be the dominant factors. Certain 
elements, which may, for argument, 
be said to have been useful in our 
past growth, are now elements which, 
if maintained, will poison the very 
roots of our genius. What we can 
offer, and must offer, to the world, 
is a new spirit that will idealise, not 
only religion and the arts, but 
politics, economics, and human affairs. 

If, instead of continuing as in 
the past, we could answer to the 
call, we should accomplish better 
results than ever before. Working 
from higher motives, our labour and 
capital problems would solve them¬ 
selves before our eyes, our human 
relationships would become sanctified, 
our huge national debt would cease 
to appal us, and our position as a 
nation in a world of nations would 
be the proudest and happiest yet 
known to mortal man, 

Sidney Ransom. 



Fig 7 [See left hand column, page 65.) 








Fig. 8. (See left hand column, page 65. f 


The above figures and the two on the preceding page show an interesting side light on 
the subject discussed in Mr. Humphrey's article, They express the fact observed 
everywhere that the true and the beautiful are one, and that the ugly, grasping spirit 
is physically ugly as well as being morally injurious 
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Why America is 
going Dry. 


T HE half-dozen Americans who, 
on invitation from the Tem¬ 
perance organisations of the 
United Kingdom, are telling what has 
happened in America in Temperance 
Reform, are mostly demobilised men 
from some branch of the American 
Army Overseas Service. 

They have no cause to plead ; no 
theory to propound ; only a fascina¬ 
ting story to relate. They are 
witnesses and not advocates. Of the 
six speakers, four are British born. 

America has not suddenly gone 
dry ; nor has it had dryness thrust 
upon it by the madly altruistic 
impulse of a group of fanatics. 
On the contrary, the enactment of 
the i8tli Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, which makes the United 
States constitutionally dry, is the 
climax of a series of parallel and 
related movements. It is a typically 
American act. By many it is regarded 
as the most American thing America 
has done in the three hundred years 
of its history. 

It is a superb illustration of a mili¬ 
tant insurgent democracy in action, 
motivated by the organised will and 
conscience of the people. Few 
pageants of history outrank this great 
temperance movement in immediate 
meaning and ultimate significance. 

it further illustrates the functioning 
power of an ideal, directed with the 
view to producing certain types of 
conduct. Having helped to make the 
world safe for democracy, America 
seriously addressed herself to the 
task of making her democracy safe 
for the world. 

Definitely beginning more than a 
generation ago, highly gifted men and 
women selected certain ideals, which, 
in turn, were to become the ideals of 
the nation. These ideals were tied 
up to the sky, and hence exerted a 
marvellous pulling power. 

A socially efficient citizen became 
the objective of government, and 
education gave herself with a new 
dedication for the realisation of the 
task. Dry America to-day is the 
fruition of careful, scientific sowing 
a generation ago. The story of 
what has happened in America 
may be conveniently focused under 
four heads:— 

(t) What America has done, 

(2) Why it was done. 

(?) How it was done. 

(4) Result of the action taken. 

(t) What America has Done. 

(a) On December ?lst, 191 8, 32 
out of 48 States had outlawed the 
Liquor Traffic by legislation. Twenty- 
four of the ?2 dry States reached their 
decision by popular referendum, 
majorities in some cases exceeding 
a hundred thousand. The remaining 
eight dry States outlawed the Liquor 
traffic through Statutory Prohibition, 
effected through the respective State 
Legislatures, Local Option was the 
galvanising power of action in every 
case. By the end of 1918 , 67,000,000 
out of a total population of i 00,000,00 
were living in “ dry " areas. 

(6) On August 1st, 1917, the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
adopted by the required two-thirds 
majority the resok lion submitting 


to the 48 Sovereign States the 
National Prohibition Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides that— 

(1) After one year from the ratifica¬ 
tion of this Article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof 


for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited, 

(2) The Congress and the several 
States shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this Article by appropriate 
legislation. 

The Amendment required ratifica¬ 
tion by three-fourths ( 36 ) of the 
States. The 36 th State ratified on 
January 16th, 1919, and 45 in an 


have now ratified. On January 1 6th, 
1920 , therefore, the Amendment 
comes into operation. The Senate 
votes in the States were 1,288 for and 
213 against; 86 per cent. dry. 
The House of Representatives votes 
were L739 for to 934 against; 80 per 
cent. dry. The population of the 
ratifying States was 95,000,000, or 
95 per cent, of the population. 

Congress has defined beverage 
alcohol as anything containing more 
than one-half of one per cent, of 
alcohol. Appropriate legislature to 
enforce the prohibition Amendment 
has thus far given State and Federal 
officers the power of search, seizure, 
and injunction. 


The text of War-time Prohibition 
passed by both Houses, November 
18th, 1918, and approved by the 
President, November 21st, 1918 , is 
as follows:— 

“ That after June ?oth, 1919, until 
the conclusion of the present War 
and thereafter until the termination 
of demobilisation, for the purpose of 
conserving the man power of the 


nation, and to increase efficiency in 
the production of arms, munitions, 
ships, food, and clothing for the 
Army and Navy, it shall be unlawful 
to sell for beverage purposes any 
distilled spirits. After May 1st, 1919, 
until the conclusion of the present 
War and thereafter until the period 
of demobilisation, no grains, cereals, 
fruits, or other food products shall 
be used in the manufacture or 
production of beer, wine, or other 
intoxicating malt or vinuous liquor 
for beverage purposes.” 

This War-time Prohibition, which 
was an emergency measure, bids fair 
to bridge the hiatus until the Constitu¬ 
tional Amendment becomes operative 
January 16th, 1920. 

(2 ) Why it was Done. 

The “ why ” of Prohibition goes 
back to the very roots of American 
life. The right of a people to better 
their condition is an inherent right. 
Out of many reasons, three may be 
cited:— 

(a) Having tried regulation, re¬ 
striction, and control; high licence 
and low licence; Stockholm and 
Gothenburg system ; part State con¬ 
trol and whole State control—in a 
word, having experimented endlessly 
in the forty-eight States, with every 
known device, to handle the Liquor 
Traffic, America admitted her failure. 
Finally, she made up her mind that 
there was only one thing to do, and 
that was to prohibit beverage alcohol 
altogether. That is the first " why 
it was done/* 

(ft) A nation-wide campaign for 
the conservation of the natural 
resources of the nation opened the 
way for a campaign for the conserva¬ 
tion of the physical and moral 
resources of the nation. An inventory 
of the nation's physical and moral 
resources was taken. The appalling 
wastage caused by the Liquor Traffic 
was accurately computed. Eugenic 
and economic interests were studied 
side by side with moral considera¬ 
tions. National solidarity made social 
efficiency imperative. 

The compulsion of a world crisis, 
whose acutest aspect was the need 
of social cohesion, called for a drastic 
measure to repair the social waste. 
This is the second “ why ” of 
Prohibition. 

(f) Said General Botha : ** Humanity 
has struck its tents and is again on 
the march.” With the demolition 
of an old world order a new regime 
becomes necessary. 

To get back to the old times is 
an effort destined to failure. To get 
on to the new times is the inevitable 
move. Removing the causes instead 
of merely treating the effects becomes 
the new policy. Men are being set 
above money; duties above divi¬ 
dends ; conscience above coupons* 

It is recognised that the first and 
chief duty of society is to make a man, 

A square deal and a fair chance is 
the irreducible minimum to be 
accorded to any citizen. 

Because alcohol seriously interfered 
with the making of men, and was 
corrupting politics in the interests of 
special privilege—alcohol had to go. 

New occasions teach new duties. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
This is the third “ why” of Prohibition. 

(?) HOW IT WAS DONE. 

Given the fact that the Americans 
are experts in the art of self-govern¬ 
ment ; further conceding the addi¬ 
tional fact that the whole tendency 



iElliott * Fry 


WILLIAM EUGENE JOHNSON. 

Better known by the soubriquet of "Pussyfoot 5 " a name given to him by the American Red 
Indians, to whom he was for some years the United States Government Agent. It is well 
i known that the American Indians are very shrewd people, and they found Mr. Johnson 
equally skilful in the same direction. He was so successful in bringing illicit liquor sellers in the 
Indian territory to justice that they gave him the name of " pussyfoot," a title which 
they regard as the best of compliments, implying, as it does, a recognition of his ability 
to track down an enemy without noise or commotion of any kind. Mr. Johnson and his 
friends arc over in this country to report on the striking movement which has taken 
place all over American with regard to the Liquor Traffic. While personally not wishing 
to “ rob a poor man of his beer,” to use an old election cry, we are convinced that 
this question is more intimately related to the growth of social weal than is generally 
supposed. If Germany had not drunk so much beer, she would not have been in the position 
she is to-day, for she would have had clearer insight of the things which make for welfare. 
If America had not been far ahead of us in this respect she would not so easily be 
outstripping us in industrial and other forms of prosperity. We have spent, during the 
War, about a thousand million pounds in alcoholic liquors, which has decreased 
our efficiency in every direction. It is computed that we shall have spent during 1910 
(the returns are not out before going to press) something not far short of four hundred 
million pounds. In other words, every family in the United Kingdom, on the average, 
is spending over 15/- per week on intoxicating drink at a time when the country has all it can 
do to keep its head above water. No nation can indulge in this way without reaping an 
enormous harvest of suffering and loss. Every worker for social uplifting, will read 
with interest the description given by Dr. Poole on tins page, as to the reasons 
which have led the American people to deal so summarily with this traffic. 
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America is going Dry 


of democracy in America for the 
past quarter of a century has been 
to place increasing power in the 
hands of the people—the seemingly 
impossible has been accomplished. 

Four words have been much used 
in the Temperance Campaign, and 
in this order of sequence—Educate, 
Agitate, Legislate, and Eliminate. 

Democracy assumes the ability 
of the people to handle themselves 
wisely and for the best, in a given 
situation, provided the data upon 
which their judgment is to rest is 
tested and available. 

Temperance leaders, with daring 
insight, made their appeal to what 
was basic in American life, viz,: 
“ That the supreme will of the 
people was to be the supreme law 
of the land.” 

In the field of Education all sources 
of verifiable data were surveyed, and 
the findings set forth in simple, vivid, 
and vigorous form. 

Scientific temperance teaching, em¬ 
bodying the verdicts of the most 
eminent authorities on the subject, 
was introduced into the public schools 
first in l<SS). Also in secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities, the 
studies were continued. 

Significant happenings, such as the 
closing of (he United States mails to 
liquor advertisements, and the fact 
that seven thousand daily newspapers, 
including some of the largest and 
most influential, had closed their 
columns in liquor advertisements, 
were fittingly used for instructional 
purposes. 

The advent of the liquor problem 
in the moving pictures throughout 
the land had an untold educational 
value. Actual comparisons of taxes, 
social wellbeing, and productive 
citizenship between “ wet ” and 
“ dry ” townships, municipalities, 
counties, and Stales, produced 
educational conviction through inten¬ 
sive study, 

The psychology of education which 
deals with directed stimuli and ordered 
response was extensively recognised. 

Agitation sought to utilise the 
values that educational propaganda 
had created. It sought to accom¬ 
plish a two-fold purpose: (l) to 
generate a community consciousness 
in regard to the matter, and thereby 
lift it out of the realm of sectional 
and sectarian bickering; ( 2 ) to 

crystallise the products of community 
consciousness into appropriate forms 
of law. Seeing that legislation cannot 
function far in advance of public 
opinion, an enlightened and instructed 
public opinion became a necessity. 

Inertia and a laissez-faire atti¬ 
tude, rather than organised opposi¬ 
tion, were the greatest obstacles to 
overcome. 

By breaking up, through agitation, 
the dead weight of apathy, moral 
energy was released and made avail¬ 
able for organisation in a popular 
demand. 

With persistent reiteration the 
truth was emphasised that no 
minority could impose its will upon 
the majority. On the other hand, 
the will of the majority having been 
properly expressed, required the 
minority’s acquiescence in it. 

Legislation availed itself of the 
instruments of government already 
framed, only seeking to create new 
ones when the existing facilities for 
the expression of the popular will 
were inadequate. 

For instance, a county is in itself 


a miniature republic, guaranteed the 
right of “ self determination ” by the 
charter of the State of which it is 
an integral part. If the autonomy of 
a county was a sufficiently large unit 
for the expression of a majority will 
on all matters of civic and social 
welfare, it was found expedient to use 
it as a test on the liquor question, [f a 
State Charter did not have a provision 
for county option or veto, the pro¬ 
vision was secured at the request of 
the majority of the voters of the State. 

The question of personal liberty 
was agitated with great vigour. 
An appeal to the Constitution, and 
the study of great legal precedents 
dealing with the matter was made. 
Some instructive disclosures were 
made. The liberty guaranteed by 


the Constitution is liberty regulated 
by law. 

The iaw which regulates liberty 
is that which is adopted upon the 
will of the majority, for the general 
public interest. 

“ Liberty regulated by law is that 
measure of freedom of action which 
can be accorded to each person 
without injury to the enjoyment of 
similar liberty by others, or to the 
general welfare of all.” 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yaie 
University, the distinguished political 
economist, says 

“ The test of actual experience 
shows that in prohibition territory 
the feeling that personal liberty is 
hampered tends to disappear, and 
in its place comes a very real sense 
of society being liberatedfrom slavery 
to alcohol.” 

Elimination or law-enforcement is 
a constant reminder to the people 


that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. The retention and exercise 
of a prerogative is best safeguarded 
by its constant use. 

The responsibilities of a democracy 
are not discharged when laws for 
which they are sponsors are enacted. 
The fearless administration of the 
laws is not less important than their 
enactment. 

If existing laws, embodying the 
judgments of the people fail to 
function, better laws must be made. 
If adequate laws fail of legitimate 
operation, the people have redress. 

The present situation in America 
in regard to law enforcement of 
Prohibition, reveals a mood on the 
part of the people which will brook 
no interference; and further, which 


will regard any attempted repudia¬ 
tion of their expressed will as the 
highest treason. 

If the reported action of the 
American Congress in passing the 
Law-enforcement Bill over the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto within two hours after 
it came back to them, can be taken 
as a symptom, then American 
democracy is alive to its privileges 
and responsibilities. 

(4) Result of the action taken. 

While the results thus far have 
been highly beneficial, and while 
testimony from various sources con¬ 
firms the wisdom of the Prohibiting 
action taken, one naturally writes of 
the results with considerable reserva¬ 
tion. One must wait until National 
Constitutional Prohibition, which 
comes into operation January ) 6 th, 
1920 , has been under weigh to give 
a complete story. 

However, this must be made 


clear. With the complete Prohibi¬ 
tion still pending, the results thus 
far secured exceed the most sanguine 
expectations. 

The best summary to hand is one 
compiled by a Committee of five 
eminent professional and business 
men in Boston, Mass. 

They wrote to the Governors of 
twenty-eight dry States (four States 
were omitted, as they had tried 
Prohibition for less than three 
months), to the Chief Justices of the 
dry States, and to the Mayors and 
Chiefs of Police of the large cities in 
the dry States, asking them for a 
frank statement of what they thought 
of Prohibition. 

With the exception of one State 
Governor, who was somewhat tepid 
in his commendation of Prohibition, 
Hie rest of those written to 
were unbounded in their praise of 
Prohibition. 

The Chief Justices of the dry 
States and the Mayors and Chiefs of 
Police in the large towns and cities of 
the dry States were unanimous in their 
verdict of its unparalleled success. 

Governor Davis, of Idaho, wrote : 

“ There is no question uf the benefit 
of Prohibition. Countless thousands 
of our citizens have been benefited 
directly or indirectly by the elitnina 
lion of the liquor traffic. We have 
some cases of illicit selling, but these 
cannot begin to dim the shining light 
of the new era.” Idaho has had 
Prohibition since January 1 st, 1916 . 

Governor Kilby, of Alabama, 
wrote : “ Prohibition is an unqualified 
success iu Alabama. Drunkenness is 
reduced to a minimum. Crime re¬ 
duced sn per cent., and there is a 
large increase in bank deposits. 
The new city jail at Birmingham has 
been empty over a year, and many 
county jails are without prisoners.” 
Alalbama adopted Prohibition on 
January 1st, 1915 . 

Governor Olcott, of Oregon, 
wrote: “ Our experience under a 
bone-dry Statute has been all for 
the betterment of the general public 
welfare. Industries have prospered. 
Business conditions are acknowledged 
to be of the best. Old brewery build¬ 
ings are housing other industries. 

A material decrease is shown in the 
number of men in prison.” Oregon 
adopted Prohibition January 1st, 
1916 . 

Governor Davis, of Virginia, wrote : 

“ Business interests which were the 
most insistent opponents of Prohibi¬ 
tion have been the chief beneficiaries 
uf the change, in improved efficiency 
of labour, the reduction of accidents, 
and the great increase of the volume 
of business. The genera) benefit 
of Prohibition upon the business 
interests, crime record, peace, and 
prosperity of the State is without 
parallel.” Virginia adopted Prohibi¬ 
tion January 1 st, 1916 . 

The consensus of opinion supports 
(he wisdom of Prohibition. 

Everywhere the figures of crime, 
insanity, and pauperism reveai 
remarkable decreases. The only 
businesses suffering are the debt 
collecting agencies and the pawn¬ 
brokers. 

Prohibition will not bring the 
Millennium to America. Nor is that 
immediately desired. The chief value 
of the whole phenomenon is in 
showing the capacity of a great 
democracy to rid itself of what it 
believes to be a race handicap. 

Willi a 1 Charles Poole. 



DR. WILLIAM CHARLES POOLE. 

Tilt; writer of the accompanying Article "Why America is going dry." 
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The New Age. 


T HEY tell us we are living in 
a new age, the Optimists of 
to-day—the Aquarian Age, 
which is to usher in a reign of 
righteousness* An age when the 
downtrodden are to be raised, the 
wrongs of past eras to be righted, 
and misery, poverty, and sickness to 
be eliminated. The Coming of Age 
of our Humanity—in Short, the sign 
of the Son of Man, 

Strangely enough, very few people 
seem aware of this most significant 
fact—very few, indeed, appear to 
have made any ellort at re-adjust¬ 
ment It has come quietly, iike a 
thief in the night, unnoticed save 
by the few on the watch-tower, and 
“ as in the days of woe,” we are 


It is only when we realise that 
the texts referring to the end of the 
cycle are mostly mistranslated, that 
we can face the suggestion of a new 
era having been already entered upon, 
and the old age being at an end. 
There is no question that the 
signs of the end of the Gentile 
dispensation have been obvious to the 
average Seer for some years past* 
War, famines, and earthquakes 
have shaken our poor earth to its 
foundations, and very literally, “ as 
a thief in the night,” lias the wreck 
of our poor boasted civilisation come 
upon us* 

There are so many new ideas run¬ 
ning riot in Europe to-day, one can only 
hope to point out the most obvious* 


anarchy which threaten to submerge 
Europe, and, indeed, the Western 
World besides* 

It seems we have been so accus¬ 
tomed to think of Christ’s teaching 
as Utopian and impractical, that 
most of us, professing Christians, 
frankly compromise* 

The Sermon on the Mount is 
impossible idealism still to the 
materialist of the twentieth century, 
and our mad attempts to serve 
God and Mammon at the same time, 
have gone near to wreck civilisation 
altogether* 

Certainly the new age demands 
new forms* The old autocracies are 
going fast, and the churches which 
have crystallised must be broken up* 
It matters little to which particular 
form of worship we may cling—if 
the Life has gone* we must let. the 
shell go also! 


Surely, the Day of the Lord ” 
is a day of testing; “when the 
Son of Man comet h shall he find 
faith on the earth ? ” 

There is no doubt that Re¬ 
construction is upon us; the doubt 
is whether the world at large 
can re-adjust itself to the new 
social or commercial or religious 
conceptions ? 

So many are already falling back 
into the old ruts of thought and 
habit* it seems as if we should be 
left behind in the next great wave 
of human progress; left with our old 
dead forms and false beliefs* 

Many of us are still wringing our 
hands over the personal discomfort 
these sweeping changes threaten, 
instead of striving to re-adjust our¬ 
selves to the new conditions. 

Is it too late to fall into line 
with the great sweep of Evolution ? 



E mm the painting by lidwttrd Stott, A.R.A; FAST FALLS THE EVENTIDE. [Courtesy of F. C. Johnson, EAq. 


" Now lades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

Edward Stott has lelt us some of the loveliest colour poems of evening, that 
have been painted in oui time. This fine example should be considered with 
his “ Folding the Flock,” reproduced elsewhere in this Annual. The artist 
early acquired a faculty, we are told, ol brooding long over his works* till 
each became the highly-wrought expression of his emotional mood. Assuredly, 


And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 

one feels this picture has been brooded over until il has been infused with the 
tenderest and most delicate mood of evening peace* ol solemn quiet alter noise 
and strife. Eventide brings the. relief of ended strain, the sense ol repose at hand* 
and ol thankfulness for what day has brought. All these thoughts, and many 
more, are conveyed in the mood this lovely symphonic poem so perfectly expresses. 


still dinging to the old habits of 
thought, and refusing to believe in 
the storm-clouds which cover the sky. 

Even after the Great War, which 
shook the world to its foundations, 
we find men and women sinking 
back slowly to their old indifferent, 
apathetic acquiescence in the worn- 
out conditions of the past. 

I think that one of the chief 
difficulties in believing that we are 
actually living in a new age, is that 
we are accustomed to think of the 
Biblical expression “ end of the age ” 
as “ end of the world ”—and as we 
naturally object strongly to the 
world coming to an end while we are 
living on it, it is necessary for our 
comfort to refuse to believe that 
anything so extraordinary is likely 
to take place yet. 


Even the most conservative 

onlooker must be aware that auto¬ 
cratic governments are everywhere 
crumbling down. 

The right of free peoples to 

self-government is now taken theo¬ 
retically for granted, though it 

may be many years before the 

peoples learn the true principles of 
self-government. 

Again, it seems dear that the 

upper classes can no longer hope to 
exploit the labouring masses for 

their own profit. Labour is literally, 
everywhere, to-day, “ on strike! ” 

We must strive to get new 

conceptions of our duty to our 
younger brothers; of our real re¬ 
lation to our fellow men, if we 
are to keep our heads above water 
in the floods of socialism and 


There will be new teaching and new 
teachers, who will draw all our scat¬ 
tered faiths into the one Great World 
Faith which makes for Universal 
Brotherhood; and, surely, the re¬ 
action from the world’s misery to-day 
will take the form of spiritual revival. 

One of the strangest fulfilments 
of prophecy lies in the opening 
up of Palestine and restoration of 
Jerusalem to the Jews. Obviously, 
the “ times of the Gentiles ” must 
be over! 

And looking at the present chaos 
of conflicting teachings, psychic delu¬ 
sions and Bolshevist persecution, 
it is hard to resist the condition 
that thesjf days are the days of 
Tribulation which our Lord spoke 
of as preceding his return—at the 
end of the Age. 


To enlist in the army of the Living 
God, which makes for Righteousness 
—which will set up a Kingdom that 
cannot be moved ? 

This Kingdom must have its rise 
in the individual heart and mind 
and soul, and must express itself 
in love and helpfulness,- in a word, 
brotherhood. 

It is a question for each of us, 
individually : Can I, personally, learn 
to think about my fellow men as 
“brothers?” Can I learn to treat 
them, however degraded or inferior 
or “ impossible,” as 1 should wish 
to be treated in their place ? Can I 
reverse my lifelong habit of exacting 
my bodily comforts from less fortunate 
men and women, while giving the 
least possible in return ? In a word, 
can 1 be unselfish ? Christlike ? 
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Only those of us who have 
in some measure developed the 
“ Christ ” spirit, who can feel the 
divine compassion of the Master for 
the wandering sheep—the younger 
brothers—the slaves of ignorance 
and vice—are really wanted in the 
future government of the world. 

It is for each of us to consider on 
which side we are going to stand. Are 
we willing to take the path of service 
rather than that of exploitation; of 
self-renunciation of the lesser self for 
the larger Self; of self-sacrifice rather 
than self-aggrandisement; of love, 
unity, and goodwill rather than 
that of hatred, envy, separation and 
suspicion ? 

The answer which the world gives 
to these questions, will determine 
whether the new age is to bring us a 
vast increase of happiness and welfare, 
or some new accession of sorrow, 
suffering arid disaster. 

Amy Hannam. 


back again in exquisite array ; but 
one peak stood above the others, 
looking serenely down on the display 
below—a sentinel on guard—clad in 
spotless white purity. 

The road here ended in a mossy 
path. Flowers of rare beauty grew 
and clustered round it, and I wandered 
on towards the everlasting snows 
which beckoned. A house nestled 
among the trees on my left, the 
windows glowing golden from the 
reflected glory opposite, and as E 
approached, the door opened, and 
lo I my friend came out, the light of 
welcome in her eyes. We did not 
speak—there was no need, A sense 
of harmony and communion seemed 
to envelop us, and as we stood 
together in silent unquestioning 
content, the sun sank down in 
the West with a lingering farewell. 
The white peak caught the last 
beams of light, and for a moment 
was turned a deep blood red. 


further afield. Some go over the 
stile, but they make no headway, 
but those who listen to the voice of 
the wind, and help others, finally 
discover that they have been helping 
themselves. They make the best of 
what is around them. 55 

" Yes; 'They make the best of 
what is around them/ ” I found 
myself repeating as I awoke, and 
wondered what it all meant, and 
whether it was only a dream I had 
dreamt. Grace L. Shaw, 

The Message of 
the Higher Occultism. 

(Continued from page 44.) 

our national history does not enjoin 
us to carry out this or that specific 
measure ; to do this or that, or leave 
it undone, but to make sure, whatever 
we may do, that we are not in arms 
against unwritten laws of greater 


and enormously more potent than, any 
on the physical plane, is a task that 
must be left, and may be left with 
confidence, to Divine power. When 
complete, incarnate humanity will 
find the establishment of harmony, 
contentment, mutual good-feeling and 
sympathy, a more hopeful under¬ 
taking than it seems to be at present. 
Guided by that clearer insight into 
the purposes that human evolution 
should subserve, which many of us 
are now gradually coming to attain, 
and by a growing comprehension of 
the laws governing human life and 
progress, future efforts to promote wel¬ 
fare and happiness will operate under 
conditions favourable, rather than, 
as hitherto, antagonistic, to their 
fulfilment, and we may actually look 
forward, within the limits of the cur¬ 
rent century, td a period in which, even 
on the physical plane, the wicked shall 
cease from troubling and the weary 
be at rest. A. P. Sin ne tt. 



From the painting by E- R. Hughes. [Courtesy df the City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gall*ry, 


NIGHT WITH HER TRAIN OF STARS, AND HER GREAT GIFT OF SLEEP. 


M Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ 1 as Young phrased it, is here represented 
as the sweet gift of a brooding Mother-spirit enfolding men and Nature within 
the arms ot her serenity and peace. The deepening blue ot her trailing garments, 
her soft, noiseless wings, the billowing clouds and darkening atmosphere around 
her, remind us that the clear blue vault of Heaven, darkening and deepening as 
daylight, with all its noisy, vivid, struggling life, slips away, and the little 
stars that are like God’s Thoughts begin to bless with their bright-winged r 
twinkling messages the souls of men and beasts and flowers. This is a charming 
and poetical conception of rare imaginative quality. Night r the many-rvinged 
Queen, in her silent flight holds to her breast the sweet Child sleep, “ the 


filmy-eyed ! 51 while little eager star-loves follow in her train. From her hand 
drop brown leaves that seem to turn into dream-birds, and fly awiv to blend in 
fantastic strife “truth that is, and truth that seems.” It is a beautiful and dignified 
composition, delightful in colour. Night’s calm majestic presence and the finger to 
her lips remind us that the great counterpart of Day is the time for silence ; not 
for rest only* but the time to dwell with oneself; or, in the Apostle’s words, to study 
to be quiet. After the burden anti strain of the day, the spirit drinks repose from 
the cool cisterns of the midnight air, and the mind is composed and refreshed. 
Rightly divided between thought, study, prayer, and slumber—each man must mix 
his own proportions—-the night prepares us to face cheerfully tire coming morrow. 


The Wayside Station. 

(Continued from page 21 ). 

I said I could go no further, and 
J sat down and looked back. 

The road stretched behind—losing 
much of its steepness and dreariness, 
as roads do when we look back along 
the way we have come- stretched 
away back into the distance till the 
haze of time veiled it softly. 

Then I looked in front, and now 
the mists had cleared, showing to my 
wondering gaze a scene of indescrib¬ 
able loveliness. Range after range 
if snow-clad shining peaks were piled 
Up before me, all the colours of sunset 
being caught by them and flung 


“ Come/ 1 she said, “ we will go in 
and rest. You have stood the test. 
Had you taken the easy path, you 
could not have visited me here. 
You could only have found me in 
my house of Lighter Moods, Each 
passenger is stopped sometime at the 
station below. Did you notice the 
name ? It is called Pain, and the 
hill you climbed is Sacrifice. Some 
wait in anguish for the train to take 
them back again next day. or to 
carry them on somewhere else, but 
it does not always stop for them* 
Some seek to pass the time away by 
working in the mills on the muddy 
stream, and they wrap themselves 
up in their own affairs and come no 


power than any we can add to the 
statute book. We must work, not 
merely to make the distribution of 
welfare fairer than hitherto, but to 
hasten the advent of that beautiful 
period which the higher occultism 
assures us to be awaiting mankind at 
some not very distant future. The 
influences that will play upon the 
world to bring about that happy 
condition are highly variegated. They 
will depend for their effect, to a large 
extent, on the preliminary extinction 
of an influence that has played upon 
the world to engender and aggravate 
evil conditions ever since the planet 
has been inhabited. The conquest, 
however, of unseen enemies, as real as. 


The Age of Childhood. 

{Continued from page 57)* 

in no spirit of exclusive discipline. 
It seems to me only the truth that 
the child who is allowed to grow 
freely, and to have all the solid 
concrete material it wants to exercise 
its imagination upon, will grow and 
flourish, strong in character, active, 
good, endowed with the civic virtues, 
provided that the atmosphere in 
which it lives is likewise good and 
healthy, just as a plant will spring 
forth and bear good fruit if it has the 
proper amount of heat, air, moisture, 
and food it requires. 

Thomas Quayle, D,Ljt,, M.A. 
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The Conundrum of 
Failure. 


I S it not a fact that failure is often 
considered to be the knock-down 
blow of an enemy ? By failure 
we mean not only financial loss, but 
the denial of ambition, inability 
to achieve, estrangements, sickness, 
death, and whatever brings sorrow 
into life* 

No one deliberately or purposely 
seeks failure, yet it comes to all, and 
is the common lot of humanity* 
In fact, it is undeniably a condition 
of earth life, for wherever we go, 
throughout the whole world, suffering 
is found, and even the Christ Himself 
was not immune* “ Every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness.” Assuitt- 
ing that suffering is the working off 
of bad Karma {i.e. the law expressed 
by Paul: “ Whatsoever a man 

soweth, that shall he also reap ") it 
is evident that no one has yet 
succeeded in avoiding the making of 
bad Karma in the past* 

The explanation appears to be 
that it is mainly in seasons of 
difficulty that we pull ourselves 
together and put forth our best 
efforts; and it is thus that growth 
of capacity, the aim of the evolu¬ 
tionary process, is attained* 

As we advance in knowledge 
progress is made by voluntarily 
striving to do our best in the common 
interest; in this way, individual 
welfare and progress are most surely 
secured, and better conditions will 
gravitate to all* 

When that day arrives we shall 
not take so much account of our 
personal interests as we do to-day, 
and those happenings which now 
hurt us will pass over us without 
doing any injury to our feelings, 

I t is a stimulating exercise to cast 
the mind back in contemplative 
thought to the outstanding failures, 
losses, and sufferings—physical and 
mental—of the past years, and 
imagine where the links in the chain 
of circumstances would in all 
probability have led us, had not a 
break occurred at that point* How 
dwarfed our lives would have been 
but for the wrenching from the 
conditions in which we were content 
to remain. Human nature, it cannot 
be denied, is prone to ease, and to 
lift one out of the rut of selfish 
contentment often requires a powerful 
lever, but the Guiding Souls who 
adjust our conditions have at disposal 
levers of sufficient strength to perform 
the task, and when the soul needs it 
they do not hesitate to use whatever 
force is necessary. One’s home-life 
may be exceedingly happy, love, 
friends, and comfort contributing 
their share, but death enters, and, 
at a blow, the structure is altered. 
Perhaps we had just begun to 
surmount our present group of 
obstacles, when a transition to 
other conditions comes about. The 
door is opened, and we are ushered 
into another chamber of experiences, 
which was being silently but irrevoc¬ 
ably prepared whilst we were busy 
with our previous state. This it is 
which so frequently gives rise to 
painful experiences. Sometimes what 
is mis called “ chance " Is the pro* 
pell ing force. A “ chance ” meeting 


of a man or woman carries in its 
wake a complete change of 1 ife. 
A “ chance ” Word, firing the imagina¬ 
tion, may be the lever* A u chance ** 
remark of kindness or anger may 
commence or break an attachment, 
and the course of life takes a changed 
direction* Failure to continue, either 
in the capacity of master or servant, 
compels one to seek new scenes, and 
f< chance ” opens the door to new 
efforts. A li chance ” advertisement 
seen by “the merest chance” can 
alter the whole course of a man’s life. 
So often can the great issues 
of life be traced to “ chance ” that 
wc sometimes ask why particular 
“ chance ” incidents should have, in 


embryo, issues which effect a life- 
aye, and a destiny. Is it not that 
the Guiding Powers, who always 
guide us for our good, have 
adjusted the " chance,” which in 
reality was the appointed doorway 
leading from that of served purpose 
to the place where further powers of 
attainment were to be won. 

Happy is the man who is in such 
living contact with the Divine that 
he is capable of being led. Only too 


frequently we need driving, and then 
comes the painful transition. We 
need ejecting from the chamber of 
fulfilled purpose to the one now 
needful for our eternal gain, and here 
comes failure to achieve or to hold, 
whether it be loved ones, money, or 
health. By this means we are 
effectually moved along, and repining, 
complaining, and self abandonment 
to sorrow only intensifies the process. 
Often, again, our own choice of 
progress is very faulty in the light 
of Greater Wisdom, and as a father 
would safeguard his boy from making 
a wrong choice of a profession in the 
business of life, frequently contrary 
to the boy’s own ideas of advance¬ 
ment, so those who are watching our 
true interests are adjusting our 
circumstances day by day and hour 
by hour. Many a turning in life’s 
road is ordered which at the moment 
does not appeal to us, but which 
later on proves to have been the 


very best course for us. We only 
need to look back on the way we 
have come for ample proof of this* 
Failure, then, may be the means 
used by the Guiding Powers enabling 
us to reach out to higher attainment, 
which otherwise we might miss. 
But to recognise and acquiesce 
in the offices of the Unseen Powers 
diminishes considerably those fre¬ 
quent penalties we suffer through 
our ignorance* It is a good plan. 
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also, to set apart a regular time for 
introspection and reflection. A few 
minutes morning and night will 
work wonders, for every minute so 
employed is time spent in coming 
into closer contact with the Unseen 
Powers, and it places our minds in 
a more receptive attitude for guidance. 
It is sad, indeed, that so many of us 
are quite afraid of our own solitude, 
and we dread ten minutes contempla¬ 
tion, which would often effect far 
greater good than a whole day’s effort* 
In this way we should strive to 
make the best contribution in our 
power to the common good. Thus are 
sown the seeds of advancement, on 
the material as on other and higher 
planes. “ Diligent in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord ” is quite 
a good maxim for the man of affairs, 
for then success may be achieved 
without the chance of failure. In the 
workaday world, if a man thus fails 
in service, he is buffeted as a penalty, 
remedial though it be. Rise he must 
—it is the eternal order—and if he 
will not willingly use his own powers 
to this end, then he has to be coerced. 

Religion also is a great factor in 
rightly interpreting the wilt of our 
silent, but ever watchful Helpers, 
and it does not matter a great deal 
what religious persuasion we adopt; 
it is more a question of the right 
attitude of mind towards the Supreme 
Power and our fellow men, who on 
the higher planes are one with all. 
Had we been born in China, Coif 
fucianism would very probably have 
been our religion. In India, perhaps 
Buddhism or Brahmin ism. In Russia 
one faith, and in Turkey another* 
Even North or South Ireland would 
give us different religious organisa¬ 
tions* Hence, we take our religious 
views, to a large extent, from the 
local religious habit of thought* 
Now, we can make true progress in 
any or all of these religious systems, 
and as we live out the truth we 
know it makes a demand for more 
light and knowledge, and hence for 
further progress. The corresponding 
obligation is apparent, that with 
additional knowledge, there follows, 
necessarily, greater service* 

It is wonderful what strength 
comes to the individual when it is 
realised that not only are the great 
issues of life being safeguarded by 
Supreme Wisdom, but the details of 
life are also their care; that the 
11 daily round and common task ** is 
wisely ordered. That man is blessed 
indeed who is so in tune with these 
Guiding Souls that the transition 
from stage to stage is a willing 
progression* Imagine the comfort, 
serenity, and contentment we could 
enjoy, even in loss, if the knowledge 
had grown into our very life that 
“ the best is on before M \ that all 
change is divinely purposed. Whilst 
recognising that failure and suffering 
are often the harvest of seeds pre¬ 
viously and unwisely sown* it is well 
to realise that they may be transmuted 
into increasing strength, wisdom, and 
abiding soul growth. 

If, then, we can afford to-day to 
look back, and tliank God for every 
step of the way we have hitherto 
been led, shall we not now very 
willingly place ourselves in the 
attitude of children being led along by 
Divine Love, and say with Newman, 

“So long Thy power hath blessed me, 
sure it still 
Will lead me on,” 

A. E. Hicki.ing. 



tty Madame Isabella de Steiger,] [Courtesy of the ArtUl. 


ANDROMEDA 

The old wonder!ul story of Andromeda comes to us again al this time of re-birth in all 
directions, with a new and tremendous significance. The torn and bleeding soul of the 
world lies chained to the rock of selfish and purposeless passion, awaiting the Perseus, 
the deliverer, that shall arise within and without us, to set us forever free from the 
hidden monster of lust and greed that menaces our peace and threatens our very 
existence* The ancient allegory is full of pregnant suggestion for the coming days, for not til! 
we rid ourselves of selfish desire, can wc find our way to the freedom we all desire, but do not 
find. Love alone is the redeeming force, and the sooner the fact is recognised the better. 
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D IBBYS A NNUAL 

U FOR J \ 1920 : 


Economics for Working Men 


M V first word must be one of 
reassurance to all those 
well-to-do friends and fellow 
travellers who speak dolefully of the 
industrial situation in comfortable 
trains, and carry woeful visages 
through the gentle walk we take on 
Sunday afternoons. 

People are concerned about what 
is called H industrial unrest,” They 
fear for the future. They look back 
upon the history of their country 
{unfortunately, most of them cannot 
recall that history with accuracy or 
fullness) as it develops from a little 
backward agricultural state, into a 
great manufacturing community, the 
beating heart of the mightiest com¬ 
monwealth the world has yet seen, 
and the undaunted centre of opposi¬ 
tion to the most brutal attack on 
liberty known to history. They do 
this ; and, because, after more than 
four years of war, involving millions 
and millions of fighting men, millions 
of casualties, and the suppression 
of ordinary economic life over the 
major part of Western civilisation, 
they fear for the future of their 
Fatherland ; they anxiously wonder 
whether a dire fate will not overcome, 
if not themselves, at any rate their 
sons and daughters. 

Courage, my friends 1 Industrial 
unrest is no new phenomenon. It is 
a standing accompaniment of progress 
ever since Israel came up out of 
Egypt, and before. We do not know 
when it started * but we are certain 
that it will never cease. Industrial 
unrest was worse after the victories 
of the Black Prince in the middle of 
the fourteenth century than it now is. 
It was more widespread, violent, and 
bitter. The same is true of the ten 
years which followed the battle of 
Waterloo, and, indeed, of most of 
the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The newspapers of 1825 
were fuller of strike news than our 
newspapers have been during the 
present year of grace; and the 
strikers of those days were violent 
and unreasonable, as we may expect 
uneducated men to be. To-day there 
has been no violence worth speaking 
about; and negotiations have been 
conducted with propriety, and usually 
with commonsense. 

Not only is there less industrial 
unrest than there used to be; but, 
as a matter of plain fact, our country 
has probably been freer from strikes 
during 1918, not merely than beaten 
nations like Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, but than victorious communi¬ 
ties like France, the United States, 
and Japan, Industrial unrest is no 
monopoly of this country ; nor does 
it find its most extreme expression 
in our land. 

We may, therefore, regard our¬ 
selves as very lucky people. As lucky 
as we always have been. But the 
greatest guarantee for a happy future 
is that the employing class now 
contains a higher proportion of men 
who, from varying motives—good, 
bad, and neutral—are trying to do 
right as employers, than it ever 
before contained. Twenty years ago 
there were very few factory canteens, 
no "welfare 11 work, little recognition 
of collective bargaining, little anxiety 
to provide reasonable conditions of 
work, to shorten hours, improve 
conditions, provide for the workmen’s 


latter days, interest him in his work, 
and so forth. Now all these efforts 
are the commonplace of industrial 
fact. In the process of economic 
education, the average employer 
tended to lag behind the more 
intelligent workmen, or, at least, 
their leaders. But they are now 
making up leeway. 

Though I would rather preach to 
the masters, I have a few words to 
say here to the working mam Now, 
in talks which one has had to wage¬ 
earning men during the last year, 
whilst there has been much ground 
for encouragement, one has been 
amazed to find the old heresy that 


to work hard, anci with the newest 
and most helpful implements and 
machinery, is to help to do a man 
out of his job, 14 The more work I 
do,” says the workman, “ the less 
there is for someone else to do. 
Make the work go round, then,” or, 
alternatively, “ make the work last 
out.” Now, for the moment we are 
not concerned with the sharing of 
the product of labour; what we are 
concerned with is the certain fact 
that the less there is produced the 
less will there be to share, it may 
or may not be true that workmen 
don’t get their share. The point that 
wants making Just now is that if 
goods are not produced there will 


be none lo share, and that to increase 
production is to augment the fund 
of goods available for sharing. The 
first condition of working class 
welfare is, therefore, the production 
of enough goods to go round, and do 
away with the shortage from which 
we at present suffer. 

It would be easy to see this, were 
not the complexities of exchange a 
feature of our modern life. No one 
to-day (or scarcely any one) makes 
anything which he himself directly 
consumes. If we get back to simpler 
times, or (happy thought!) if we 
only walk to our allotment, where 
things directly consumable are pro¬ 
duced, we shall be able to illustrate 
our meaning. If two men work 
hard on a plot of land which they 
themselves own, and produce thirty 


bushels an acre instead of fifteen, it 
will be plain that by working hard 
and doubling the product they double 
the quantity of consumable goods 
and their shares of those goods. 
“ Ah ! ” says Tom Smith, the painter, 
“ but if l paint more rapidly, and 
am paid time # wages, i do not increase 
my earnings, and I either do another 
man out of work, or I tend to end 
my own employment.” What Tom 
Smith fails to realise is that by 
working at less than a reasonable 
standard of intensity, he is diminishing 
the real value of his earnings, if he 
works as quickly as he reasonably 
can, his wages (we will assume) 
remain constant; he gets no rise for 


being industrious. But he reduces 
the cost of painting to the person who 
pays for it. One pound which would 
have gone to pay for the painting 
is either saved (in which case a 
banker lends it to some one who 
produces something with it) or is 
spent on some other commodity. 
The total demand for commodities 
is increased by one pound, and the 
supply will be forthcoming. Multiply 
this process by many millions, and 
we can see that the total stock of 
commodities will be increased. There 
is a larger stock of things to share; 
Tom Smith’s wages will buy more 
things than they formerly would; and 
his 1 ast statewill be better than his first. 

In fact, it is not work that we want 
to increase. It is products. To 
increase productive power per head, 
either by working with honest 
and healthy intensity (it is un¬ 
economical to do more than that, 
of course), or by improving the 
means of production, introducing 
labour-saving machinery, applying 
brains to methods, is to increase the 
possibility of a more reasonable share 
of Hi is world's material goods to 
every one. Whether a particular 
class will gel its share, is a matter 
which will depend upon the bargain¬ 
ing strength of that class, or the sense 
of justice of those who function it is 
to distribute the product, or upon the 
political arrangements of the State. 
But to increase the product is always 
to make an improvement of material 
conditions possible, and the end in 
view cannot be achieved till this is 
done. The world-demand for good! 
is indefinitely large and insatiable. 
Lower the price of one thing, by 
producing more of that thing with 
less effort, and you increase the * 
demand for all other things; increase 
the demand for labour, therefore, and 
tend to send wages up, not down, 
as well as to increase the purchasing 
power of these wages. That is what 
the workman must get into his head. 

Now, we know this doctrine to be 
true, not only because we can analyse 
the process of production and show 
it to be true in principle, but because 
it is the teaching of history—that is, 
of experience. 

A cotton operative now produces 
more than a thousand times what lie 
did a hundred and twenty years ago. 
But cotton operatives are much more 
numerous, much better paid than they 
were then. The fact that each man 
of them produces what it would have 
taken at least a thousand men 
to produce under old conditions 
has not caused unemployment— 
it has multiplied employment, whilst 
enabling us, and millions of our 
fellow creatures, to get more and 
better shirts than we used to do. 

Three men with a locomotive and 
sixty waggons will transport what 
about three hundred horses, each with 
a driver, would have moved at a 
vastly slower pace on the roads of 
our great grandfathers. Nevertheless, 
not only does railway transport 
employ far more people than road 
transport did years ago, but road 
transport has undergone great cxpaiu 
sion also. Production means cheap¬ 
ness ; cheapness means increased 
demand, more employment, better 
wages. IVhat we produce is the real 
fund from which tve are paid . Every 
one’s material interest depends, in 
the first instance, on the multiplica¬ 
tion of that fund. F. H. Spencer. 



Front lh* drawing by Edmund j, Sullivan! [Courtesy of the Arltet. 


THE GOOD SHIP " COMMON SENSE." 

It is ulten said that better things will come to us ** when our ship comes in, 1 * Our artist 
lias hit upon that idea to bring to our notice the fact that better conditions in the industrial 
sphere will only come with the arrival of the good ship “Common Sense. 1 ’ The idea 
that we can permanently obtain what we need, irrespective of giving an equivalent in 
work, is very widespread, and an article on this page shows how foolish it is. 
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The Faithful trustee as Worker. 

If the Mnsfrial world h to tree Itself iron: the prevailing fit-will and strife, much defends on the 
. iritude of the worker, who, In virtue merely of his numerical strength* k the most potent factor 
i 0 f jrDod or for (Si fh our social and economic organisation, v If he proves faithless to ht§ trust ; 
f lie seeks his own Interest apart from the welfare of others ; if he fails to realise his personal 
( rilgitlons and responsibilities; If he persists ht regarding himself as a member, not of the whole 
commntfty, but of t special class with selfish claims and interests of Its own, then the whale future of 
i : ;r social wellbeing wilt be jeopardised, v Happily, there are not lacking signs that the more 
enlightened Workers are taking a wider outlook, and are beginning to «c that their own true Interests 
~ n tiot be successfully achieved, otherwise than by recognising the service of others, and hy a faithful 
discharge of their own functions In the social body, v Ht who seeks to hinder the worker from 
• his best info bis work and from developing his latent powers, it seen to be, as our Artist has 
itrf to depict him, an enemy alike to social progress, and to Individual happiness and prosperity. 
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The Faithful Trustee as Capitalist. 

The Statesman, the Worker, the Editor* and the Religious Tocher hive each a pest and significant part to piny in the 
recoin traction* menial, moral and physical, of a world shattered and shaker? to Its very foundations, v In theje efforts 
the experienced and enlightened business man, the trained captain of Industry* accustomed to promoting and planning new 
enterpmea, making s healthy and happy livelihood possible for thousands of worker*, must of necessity take a prominent part. 
He h wanted for the fostering of a new and better spirit In our Industrial life. In so doing he may become one of the 
master-builders who are planning and laying the foundations of a new and nobier social fabric, which will lead, not only 
to the material prosperity of the whole wide world, but also fo the unfoidmenf of latent potencies In each Individual 
wnrkt r. V But if these ends are to he achlevetf the Capilalist* aa a Faithful Trustee* must realise that he h tin eider In a groin? 
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Man is a cod in the making. Latent within him are ail the attributes op Divinity.There is no virtue 

HE CANNOT EVOLVE. THERE 15 NO DEGRADATION FROM WHICH HE CANNOT ARISE. THERE ARE NO BONOS HE CANNOT BREAK. 
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FOR EVERY HUMAN BEING HAS WITHIN THE SPARK DIVINE THAT LIGHTS THE WORLD AND MANES HIM ONE WITH 

that Supreme Wisdom, Love and Power which shapes the destiny of the human race.— LW. Rogers. 
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Some Editorial Musings on 
Social Welfare. 


Introduction. 

I N any endeavour to discover why 
so many attempts to improve 
social welfare have been so 
barren of results, let us take a some¬ 
what wider purview of the subject 
than that from which it is generally 
considered. 

Let us start our enquiry with a 
few general observations familiar to 
all of us. Thus, to begin with, we 
may recall the simple fact that of two 
units who may arrive on the same 
day, “ out of the everywhere into 
here,” one may find himself born 
under the blazing sun of the Tropics 
and the other within the Arctic Circle. 

The environment of these two 
babies is absolutely different in every 
respect; one of them lias easy access 
to the banana tree, which gives him 
excellent food with very little labour; 
he requires next to no clothing, and 
the housing problem does not present 
any difficulties. 

The other appears to have the 
forces of Nature arrayed against him ; 
comfortable habitation is difficult to 
secure, while the acquisition of food 
and clothing necessitates constant 
effort and skill. 

This offers but one illustration of 
the extreme diversity of outward 
conditions into which men and women 
come at birth. Between these two 
there lies a vast range of other kinds 
of environment, brought about by 
differences in the productivity of 
the soil, by the incidence of rainfall, 
by variations of climate, and other 
causes. 

Nowhere do we find any equality 
in natural surroundings, and what is 
more, nowhere is there any uniform¬ 
ity of inner equipment. One unit 
brings with him into this lower 
world a weak physical body, whilst 
another arrives with an absolutely 
sound constitution. 

It might quite easily happen that 
in the same country, in the same city, 
and even in the same street, one unit 
of the race may come into life with 
all the potentialities ready for the 
flowering of a genius, and another 
may be an imbecile from birth. 

Clearly, none of these diversities 
can be attributed to man made laws, 
nor can they be disposed of by refer- 
ence to the weaknesses or folly of any 
particular class, or to any particular 
economic system ; they are so univer¬ 
sal in their incidence that we are 
compelled to regard them as 
inherent in the constitution of things. 
Obviously, we need an explanation of 
these phenomena before we can begin 
to understand the cause of human 
miseries, or to set about the ordering 
of our corporate activities so that 
all may prosper. 

The one thing which stands out 
clearly from this brief survey of the 
situation is that Nature does not 
concern herself, as we do, to bring 
about, in the present life, uniformity 
of conditions, or even equality of 
opportunity. She has evidently some 
quite other object in view, and it 
must be our first business to enquire 
as to what this object is. if we 
assume that the Judge of all the 
Barth can be counted upon to do 


right, what explanation is there 
then of all these diversities and 
inequalities in human life ? 

What says the Biologist ? 

T ET us first enquire if the Biologist 
^ can furnish any theory capable 
of harmonising these experiences with 
the eternal principles of justice and 
equity. His answer will undoubtedly 
be that the why and wherefore of 
things, does not concern his particular 
branch of science; all that he is 


concerned with, is to note and record 
the facts. 

if he attempts an explanation at all, 
he will refer us to the law of heredity, 
and will state that Nature is not 
concerned for the happiness of the 


individual; her concern is for the 
welfare and progress of the race. 

But if the Government of the World 
is one of justice and equity, as we 
believe it to be, this statement 
of biological science is insufficient. 
None of us bad any choice in the 
selection of our parents, nor were 
we so much as asked concerning 
the environment we should desire 
to enter. If, therefore, we begin 
life when we were born, and 
end it when we die, we are 
forced to believe that Nature is 
not just in her dealings with her 
human progeny ; for, while in every 
other field of her operations she works 
by orderly and invariable law, in the 
individual life of her children, she 
adopts the methods of caprice, a con 
elusion which is frankly unbelievable. 


Before accepting such a solution 

We Must Enquire Further. 

rySSATISFIED with the cold and 
unhelpful reply furnished by 
the Biologist, let us turn to the Seers 
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of the race, to those elder brethren 
of ours, who have studied these 
questions more deeply. At once 
light begins to break in upon our 
darkness, as we obtain a glimpse 
of the truth that all life is a gradual 
movement from imperfection towards 
perfection, and that the human ego 
shares in this general movement. 

These Seers and Mystics, who have 
probed deeply into the mysteries of 
human existence, further affirm that 
the present differences in human 
conditions and in natural equipment, 
are explained by the fact that the true 
Self has lived before and will live 
again, that its presence here repre¬ 
sents but one day in a larger life, 
and that during that day, necessary 
lessons which are intended to produce 
ever higher levels of attainment are 
being learned. 

According to this theory, the egoes 
composing the human family have 
not arrived at the human stage at the 
same time, any more than the 
children of the ordinary family are 
horn all together. As they are not 
all at the same stage of growth, there 
is a difference in the point of unfold- 
ment at which each individual has 
up to the present arrived, although 
each unit is gradually passing onwards 
and upwards. We think it may be 
fairly assumed that the environment 
furnishes the condition where the 
next stage of growth can be best 
unfolded, and the capacities we 
bring with us are those we have 
earned in the past. 

From the wider point of view thus 
envisaged, life may be regarded as 
a seminary in which each unit of the 
human family is learning to develop 
his latent faculties, and perhaps also 
beginning to acquire new ones. In 
this seminary, as the pupils differ 
in age and attainment, they are not 
all placed in the same class in the 
school. 

One pupil may, so to speak, be 
struggling with the multiplication 
table, while another may be busy with 
the higher mathematics, but we 
may be quite sure that the Great 
Schoolmaster will pass each pupil up 
to the next form as soon as the 
particular task which his present 
outward conditions impose upon him 
has been mastered. In seeking to 
establish a better social order, it is 
clear that we must take account of 
facts of this kind, and not order our 
activities as if they did not exist. 
We must also endeavour to discover 
how all the diversities in human 
conditions and individual equipment, 
may be utilised to forward the 
great ends which, according to our 
hypothesis, Nature has in view. 
It is obvious that the first condition 
of corporate welfare so conditioned 
is that of harmony. 

Some of the Great Seers have put 
forth the idea that each unit in 
the human family is in a very true 
sense a cell in a larger organism, in 
which it lives and moves and has 
its being. It is thus obvious that 
the welfare of the cell is intimately 
related to the life and welfare of 
the larger organism; and from this 
point of view it is clear that the 
individual cell—the smaller self-— 
will most surely advance its own 
wellbeing, not when it centres 
its activities on personal aims, but 
when it is harmonising them with the 
advancement of the larger life of 
which it forms a part. 



After Sir John E, Millais, Bart., P.R.A.J (Mezzotint—T. L- Atkinson. 


PERFECT BLISS. 

The secret oi the success, of Millais' pictures of children was that he was fond of 
them, and they took to him. In his studio a variety entertainment was always 
ready for them—lovely dolls, picture-books, boxes of chocolates etc,—and a never- 
ending supply of whimsical fairy tales, with which the great artist kept them as 
happy in sitting to him as he was in painting them. " Perfect BJiss " is one of 
a famous and charming series, and was at the Royal Academy in 1884. We see 
a tittle lady sitting beneath a tree on a strawberry bed. The strawberries in her 
hands are momentarily forgotten to watch a pair of dancing butterflies that have 
attracted her notice. She is healthy, happy and free : and pleased with everything. 
Her feelings are exactly expressed by Stevenson's charming lines : 11 The world is 
so full of a number of things, I’m sure we ought all to be as happy as kings, 1 ' 
The title he chose for the picture suggests that the artist wished to express in this 
beautiful way a piece of moral teaching. The " Perfect Bliss M of the tiny maiden 
is created by childish zest nr life enjoying the satisfaction of the moment, while 
care and responsibility are entirely absent. A comparison between the picture of 
this little maid and the one shown on the opposite page—both of them taken from 
life—offers an illustration of the inherent diversity in outward conditions and in 
inner equipment to which reference is made on this page. Several contributors 
have also drawn attention to the fact that we must find a way to harmonise this 
diversity, before we can produce that social harmony which is a condition alike of 
individual and corporate progress. This new way of life involves the obligations to 
prefer in all our activities, the larger good of the whole to the smaller good of 
the part. All experience indicates that corporate welfare cannot otherwise be obtained. 
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Some Editorial Musings on Social Welfare 


Tennyson must have felt the truth 
of this when he wrote, “ I am a part 
of all that I have met,” and the 
poets of the race have all observed 
that every violation of the principle 
of brotherhood, every crime against 
the law of love, introduces the 
element of pain and suffering, not 
only to the individual life, but to the 
larger organism of which it is an 
indivisible part. We thus reach the 
important conclusion that all selfish 
activities are inimical alike to indivi¬ 
dual as to corporate welfare. 

The human family may be re¬ 
garded, from this point of view, as 
a great orchestra, composed of 
millions of voices and instruments 
of music, each with an individual 
note of its own, and all necessary to 
the success of the symphony. The 
Supreme Conductor is, in this case, 
assumed to be intent upon develop¬ 
ing the sense of harmony within all 
his pupils, by teaching them that 
their welfare demands that they 
should co-ordinate their own contribu¬ 
tion with that of all the others. The 
many discordant notes we hear on 
every side, relieved only occasionally 
by a sweet note of harmony, show 
that there are many qualities yet to 
be acquired before we can produce 
the perfect symphony. 

These metaphors also help us 
to the realisation of the important 
truth that, before we can establish a 
condition of social harmony, each 
individual contributor will have to 
make his own note harmonious with 
the general good. We shall have to 
realise, for instance, that always the 
welfare of the larger organism must 
be considered before the interests of 
the smaller part, however important 
that part may be. It is well to note 
at the outset that social welfare 
cannot be produced by 

The Opposite Method, 

E opposite course is the one 
which seeks to improve social 
welfare by methods which ignore the 
wellbeing of others, and which set up 
new antagonisms between one section 
of society and another. 

Perhaps no nation has sought so 
ardently after social welfare as the 
French, but they have not always 
sought it in the right way. 
As a consequence, the majority of 
their attempts, especially those 
animated by class antagonisms, have 
brought about many evil results. 

Even a brief survey of the terrible 
years which followed the outbreak of 
the Revolution in 1789 until the final 
defeat and downfall of Napoleon on 
the field of Waterloo, suffices to show 
the tremendous miseries which follow 
upon ignorance of the laws whereby 
corporate welfare is conditioned. 

The tragic experience through 
which the Russian people have been 
passing since their self-appointed 
leaders attempted to advance social 
welfare by the like methods, oilers 
another instance of the futility of 
employing the methods of strife as 
a means of advancing social welfare. 
In a world where action and reaction 
are always equal and opposite, these 
methods only serve to set up new 
miseries, whereas what is needed to 
be discovered is how our corporate 
life may be conducted so that 
misery may give place to welfare 
and prosperity. 

This cannot be secured otherwise 
than as each member of societycomes 


to see that his own welfare finally 
depends on his capacity to harmonise 
and co-ordinate his own efforts with 
the welfare of everybody else; for not 
only is it true that each individual, 
each class, and each separate nation, 
possess an individuality of its own. 
but that each has its own particular 
contribution to make to the general 
welfare. 

Our Own National Outlook. 

as a nation, are placed on 
vv two small islands, in the 
North Atlantic, winch do not provide 
us with a sufficiency of the necessaries 
of life to maintain our population in 
reasonable comfort. 

If, therefore, we are to secure a 


plentitude of the things we need, we 
must be prepared to make a good 
contribution to the welfare of others, 
for what we receive will be in the 
measure of what we have given. 

The condition of welfare, for our 
steadily increasing numbers, can be 
efficiently secured only as we continue 
to improve the skill and character of 
our people, for on this finally rests 


oui industrial efficiency. In this wav, 
and in this way only, can the means 
to obtain a plentiful supply of the 
things we require to purchase in the 
world's market be provided. That is 
the primary condition of material 
welfare for a people so environed as 
we are* 

We should, therefore, regard with 
suspicion any proposal for producing 
better economic results by methods 
which retard the growth of useful 
capacities in any direction; and, 
above all, we must seek after unity 
and discard the methods of strife, if 
we are to fulfil the conditions of 
material prosperity ; for ill-will and 
strife are everywhere destructive, 
and not creative, forces. 

In every sphere of our activities, 


social and economic alike, we are so 
closely inter-related with each other 
that a strike or dispute, or even the 
threat of a strike in one industry 
reflects itself in suffering to other 
industries, and finally in loss to the 
whole community ; and in the same 
way every advance in costs without 
a corresponding improvement in the 
work, hinders and impedes the ex- 
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change of commodities with other 
people, and heightens the cost 
of everything we have to buy. 

We have had experience during the 
past few years of the destructive 
agency of war, and many are 
naturally averse to war between 
nations on that very ground. But 
what we all need to realise is that 
quarrelling amongst ourselves is quite 
as injurious to social welfare as 
international strife Is to the pros¬ 
perity of the nations who engage in 
it; and just as national welfare 
cannot be secured by expending our 
energies on wars and in preparing 
for new wars, neither can industrial 
welfare be achieved by similar 
methods. 

No one ever found happiness, or 
improved his own true welfare, other¬ 
wise than by enhancing the welfare of 
his fellows: when, therefore, we set 
about to achieve social advance¬ 
ment by methods which injuriously 
affect the common weal, we are 
acting in direct opposition to the 
law whereby welfare is conditioned, 
we are hindering the attainment of 
the better social conditions which 
we desire to see established* 

The Application op this Principle 
in Actual Experience. 

T ET us follow this argument a 
little more closely by reference 
to the conditions in one of the great 
branches of trade peculiar to our 
own part of the country. In the 
County of Lancaster the principal 
industry is the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics, and the wonderful success of 
the industry testifies to the skill and 
and ability which the Lancashire 
people, both employers and employed, 
have brought to the work of con¬ 
verting raw cotton into the finished 
doth. 

It is a striking fact, that while in 
many other industries the average 
productive energies of the American 
workmen, owing to greater mental 
activity in the race, are from three to 
four hundred per cent, higher per 
worker than is the case with us, 
the Lancashire spinners and weavers 
are only 50 per cent, behind their 
more active competitors. 

It is also worth observing in this 
great industry that not an ounce of 
the raw material is grown in this 
country, and still more interesting 
to know that two-thirds of the 
finished product is sold abroad. 

It is thus easy to see to what 
extent this particular industry is 
dependent for its existence, not only 
on its own efforts, but on the skill 
and efficiency of the other great 
trades of the country. 

When the collier advances his 
wages without improving the output* 
or freights are increased in the same 
way, or other transport expenses are 
raised; and when machinery and 
building materials become dearer, or 
when capital becomes scarce and the 
rate of exchange goes against us, all 
these contingencies add to the 
cost of the manufactured fabric, 
and militate against the sale of 
cotton doth abroad. Our cotton 
manufacturers are paying to-day 
25 per cent, more for raw material 
than would be necessary if the above 
hindrances to our prosperity had not 
had the effect of putting the American 
exchange against us. This applies to 
everything we purchase from the 



From ttie palnUiqj hy C. V;tii ft awn.) [Copyright—Arthur Tooth & Sons*. Ltd. 


THE ORANGE. 

Mr. Van Haanen was one of the very first to discover and depict the charm to be 
found in Venetian types and scenes of Venetian life, and his work places him in 
the front rank of modem genre painters. He likes strong and startling effects of 
Colour, and he paints them with sure and confident skill. For the child, as for the 
artist; ** the light which never shone on sea or land '* irradiates the common-place. 
It does not matter for the moment that this little girl stands in a noisy court ; 
that the weekly washing is going on close by ; that she wears the ragged coat of 
an older person, and that stockings are not available. Like all young children, she 
accepts conditions as she finds them, and makes the best of tilings. This is 
explained by the fact that young people live in a world of their own* and outer 
conditions interfere very little with their happiness. Grown-ups are less philosophical : 
they complain at their conditions, and do not set about, in the right way, to mend them. 
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United States. Jt is one of the 
penalties we pay under economic 
law for our present slackness and 
incompeten cy. 

But to continue our story: The 
effect of the high price of cotton 
goods reacts in most unexpected 
directions upon other industries, and 


industries is also similarly affected 
by the like causes 

An Illustration taken from 
Personal Experience. 
TTOR instance, the native trader in 
1 West Africa is a considerable 
buyer of cotton goods, and when he 


cannot, therefore, have the usual 
quantity of doth, he objects to be 
bound by the old rate of barter, and 
refuses to bring down his products 
to the Coast until a better state 
of the market comes about 
If, therefore, we require his pro¬ 
ducts, he has finally to be paid a 



From tht painting by Robert McGregor, R.S.A.J [Courtesy of the Glasgow Art Galleries. 

BREAD-WINNERS. 


This is a capital example of Mr, McGregor's pictures of Brittany 
fisherfolks, for which be has won a reputation. He presents 
them with sympathy and understanding, and with a certain 
simple dignity that belongs to them. The Breton's pride. we 
arc told, is serious and self-respectful, and entirely free from 
that petty peevishness and uneasy watching for small slights 


which so often belittle the real dignity of the Celtic nature. 
The artist has chosen splendid types of these hard-working 
and frugal people, and, shown in their appropriate setting of 
breeze-swept shore, they make an admirable picture. The work is 
arduous but healthy ; M Blessed are the men or women who have 
found their work ; let them seek no other blessedness/* 


not only have we to pay more for 
all kinds of materials made from 
cotton, but, as a direct result of 
the above causes, the cost of many 
articles which do not appear to have 
any connection with yam has to be 
advanced. The prosperity of other 


comes to the Coast to barter his stock 
of oil-bearing nuts and seeds he 
requires as part of the exchange of 
these products, a certain quantityof 
Manchester goods. 

When he is informed that cotton 
yam has risen in price and that he 


price conformable to the advance in 
the value of cotton cloth. 

The seed crusher in Liverpool or at 
other ports needs these oil seeds to 
keep his plant going, and if he is 
unable to obtain his supplies better 
or cheaper elsewhere, he is finally 


compelled by the law of supply and 
demand, to pay the extra charges 
for his raw materials. This again 
involves the housewife in an increase 
in the cost of soap and margarine, 
which are largely produced from these 
materials. 

The cost of feeding stulIs in this 
country has also to be advanced, for 
oil cake is one of the by-products of 
oil seeds and nuts, the residue after 
the crus]ung, and is largely relied 
upon by the farmer for the production 
of milk, butter and cheese. He also 
uses the cakes for fattening his 
cattle and sheep. 

We see from this illustration the 
inter-relationship between the cost 
of production in one industry and 
that oi another. 'The increase in the 
price of cotton goods, not only 
increases the cost of soap and 
margarine, but milk, butter, cheese, 
beef and mutton also advance in 
price. 

The Seed Crushing Industry also 
affords in itself a further illustration 
of the working of this principle, and 
one on which we can perhaps churn 
to speak with some authority. As 
with cotton, so with oil seeds. All 
the materials used in this industry 
have to be imported from abroad, and 
if the Seed Crusher is to succeed in 
disposing of his products even cm 
his own markets, he must be able to 
sell them on a par with the crushers 
of Japan, China, India, and countries 
where labour is cheap. They am 
ship their edible oils from these 
countries quite cheaply, and compete 
in our own markets as well as in 
those which we are now able to 
supply. 

Now, every advance in costs in 
other trades as well as in his own, 
increases the Seed Crushers difficulty 
in meeting this competition ; hence, 
the necessity that increase uf wages 
should be accompanied by improved 
methods, greater skill and efficiency 
on the part of the workers, and a 
steady advance on the part of 
the employer in providing better 
facilities and better equipment for 
production. 

Thus, our illustrations, taken 
from actual experience, will serve 
to show that the true method of 
advancing industrial conditions lies 
in the gradual discovery of improved 
methods of production, and in more 
skilful organisation and workman¬ 
ship. Hence, the need for improved 
relationships between employer and 
employed, as these tend to produce 
the conditions most favourable for 
the growth of that efficiency on 
which our welfare finally depends. 


Labour Leaders not Facing 
the Facts. 

/^\UR Labour Leaders do not, how* 
^ ever, seem to be perturbed by 
the fact that higher wages, when 
not associated with improved re¬ 
sults, are not only reflected in the 
price of all the commodities trie 
working man requires, but they 
greatly slacken the demand for 
labour. 

It must be obvious to the dullest 
intellect that, in a country like ours, 
where we have to sell our goods 
in the open markets of the world, 
that strife, Inefficiency, or ca’ 
canny ” methods in one industry 
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may jeopardise the stability of the 
entire industrial structure. It is 
also a legitimate inference to affirm 
that material welfare cannot be 
permanently advanced by continu¬ 
ously forcing up wages irrespective 
of output. Indeed, such a method 
may be well illustrated by the old 
fable—which is often ridiculed, but 
which is none the less true—about 
killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. When prices are pushed up 
beyond a certain point, demand 
inevitably slackens. The breaking 
point has been reached, and the 
result is that crowds of willing 
workers walk our streets unable to 
find employment. 

instead of facing tne situation 
and shaping their policy to meet it 


we sell our products, cannot afford 
to pay the price we demand, and 
thus they do without our goods, 
or go elsewhere. The result is that 
an increasing number of our work¬ 
men are without employment. As 
we write, it is reported that there 
are 14,000 workmen in this condition 
in our own city of Liverpool 
alone. 

Now we cannot alter these condi¬ 
tions by changing the economic 
system, for the economic laws by 
which exchanges are made, will bring 
about the same results whatever 
system we employ. 

It is not quite clear whether 
the advanced Labour Leaders are 
clamouring for nationalisation, syn¬ 
dicalism or communism, but whatever 


there is no reason whatever why any 
new plans should not be fairly tested 
by those who advocate them. If 
successful they would be adopted, 
because, in our present economic 
system, the law of the survival of 
the fittest is operative. 

There is nothing to hinder the 
miners, for instance, from buying a 
few mines, or better still, sinking one 
or two at their own cost. If they 
have not the necessary money, they 
could soon acquire it by adopting a 
more conciliatory attitude towards 
the community, and a million miners 
ought to be able to obtain credit as 
cheaply as a handful of mine 
owners. 

It Is computed that the miners 
have lost in wages alone, during the 


It is fair to point out that if they 
believe they have discovered better 
methods of management or proce¬ 
dure, the only right way is to test 
the efficiency of their methods by 
practical experiment. “ Nothing suc¬ 
ceeds like success ” and if the plan 
gave better economic results, it 
would rapidly extend itself in all 
directions, for as we have said, the 
economic system under which we 
live, ever encourages new and im¬ 
proved methods of working. 

It can be claimed that such a pro¬ 
cedure would be much more honour¬ 
able, and would be a great deal more 
in harmony with the evolutionary 
processes of Nature, than the 
methods they now employ. 

Moreover, such experiments, even 



After Sir Joshua Reynolds. RR.A.f 
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FAITH* CHARITY AND HOPE. 


These three figures form part ot a very famous series of designs for stained glass 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, being his only essay in that medium. The Nativity 

occupies the middle space, while below, in seven divisions, arc emblematical 
figures representing Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice. Prudence. Temperance and 
Fortitude, the virtues which form the foundation of the Christian Religion, 

Reynolds' designs in oil for the " Nativity ,P and the three figures reproduced 
above, were exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1779, He aimed at emulation 
with the great Italian masters, especially Raphael and Correggio, and there is no 
doubt his scheme is a very fine one. There is suave harmony in its main lines, 
and remarkable homogeneity of the various sections, and successful combination 
into one coherent whole, Reynolds himsell expressed disappointment at the 
translation into stained glass of the bright clear tints and even diffusion of light 

in his designs. We are hound to admit having shared that feeling, when we 

saw the window a few years ago. Jervas. the glass-painter, who executed the 


work, appears to have been afflicted with the prevailing taste of the age for 

“ chiaroscuro.” with its alternations of yellow light and deep shadow and be 
sacrificed to fashion the bright transparent effects at which Sir Joshua aimed It is 
likely that a good engraving in colours, such as that from which our reproduction ts 
made more truly represents the artist's intentions than the actual window. Our 
great English master aimed high in this work and we need offer no apologies for 
the result. He has given us a noble and dignified work of Christian Art, splendid 
in design, and inspired with purest reverence. Ihc central figure of Chanty, for 

which the fair Mrs. Sheridan gave sittings, seems to us one of the most beauti i 1 

emblematical figures in the range of Christian art Haydon preferred it he said, 
to anv Correggio on earth. Truly Reynolds has made her the greatest of the three. 
In work like" this, Art, as handmaid to Religion, carries out a great mission, 

lifting the heart, through the eyes, to the peace and truth eternal above the 
weariness the fever, and the fret. Here, where men sit and hear each other groan , 


the working man is told that the cause 
of unemployment is attributable to 
the fact that people cannot afford 
to buy the things produced, which is 
quite true; but they forget to 
mention the further fact that the 
people in other world markets, where 


their plan may he, they are quite 
free to put it to the test of actual 
practice so long as they act honestly 
and straightforwardly. 

There is no objection, at any rate, 
in this country, against experiments 
being made in this direction, and 


recent strike, many millions of 
pounds, apart from the losses inflicted 
on the community. Now the money 
they have themselves lost would have 
purchased a goodly number of mines 
on which they could have made useful 
practical experiments. 


if they failed, would add something 
to our stock of knowledge of the laws 
whereby material prosperity may be 
advanced. It might be discovered 
in the course of such an experiment, 
that it is not the economic system that 
is at fault but a lack of enterprise, 
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skill and resourcefulness both of 
employer and employed, and brought 
about very largely by the want of 
good fellowship between them. 

No organisation which has to be 
worked by imperfect human beings, 
can produce perfect results. Even 
the marriage system fails to produce 
welfare and happiness when one of 
the parties concerned seeks to 
dominate the other, but when both 
are centring their activities on the 
larger weal of the family unit as 
a whole, there are then set up 
the conditions of harmony and 
welfare. 

The same principle applies with 
equal force to industrial relationships. 
Industrial welfare cannot be ad¬ 
vanced by any one class seeking to 
dominate the other. It can only be 
won through the hearty co-operation 
of all classes, and the willingness of 
all to sacrifice the smaller good of 
the part to the larger good of the 
whole. 

The progress of the race has reached 
a stage in its evolution where the 
principles of love and service must 
come into play to a greater extent 
than in the past, if economic disaster 
is to be avoided. Just as the growth 
of population brought about periodic 
pestilence in the past, through 
ignorance of hygienic law, so 
society to-day is sick unto death as 
a direct result of our ignorance of 
the ethical principles which govern 
corporate harmony. 


A Study in Karl Marx, 

Y\7E have been confirmed in the 
truth of this conclusion by 
a somewhat careful study of the 
methods of that apostle of nationalisa¬ 
tion, syndicalism and communism, 
Karl Marx. He devoted the latter 
part of his life to an endeavour to 
prove that the conditions of poverty 
have their rise in the organisation of 
society, and not in the inner life of the 
individual sufferer. Marx was an 
exiled German, resident in London, 
and like most people at war with 
society, he readily accepted whatever 
he wished to believe, and was not as 
attentive as he ought to have been 
to the observed facts. He had no 
philosophy of life or any helpful 
friend within reach to show him how 
the adverse material conditions by 
which he was surrounded, might be 
explained and turned to good 
account. 

Whether he had sown in his 
previous life some seeds which had 
brought him an ill harvest in the 
present, we cannot say ; we do not 
know. We can only repeat that if 
it is true that “ with what measure 
we mete, it is measured to us again,” 
it must also be true that the measure 
we receive, must have its correspon¬ 
dence with what we have given, and 
that, therefore, the evils which came 
into his life were the outworking of 
causes which he himself had set up. 

One great weakness of Marx lay 
In the fundamental attitude he 
adopted towards the problems he 
was studying. He approached, with 
imperfect knowledge and under¬ 
standing, the vastly different economic 
conditions of that period, without 
even a glimmering of the great truth 
that it is the mind or soul, and not 
economic conditions, which leads to 
a bad and deplorable social environ¬ 
ment. 


The first volume of Das Capita! 
was published in 1867, and this 
treats of modern English industrial 
conditions when they were in their 
infancy, and when social relations were 
in truth very bad in this country. 

So far as he could see from his 
standpoint, it seemed to him that the 
supply of capital was a definitely 
fixed quantity, and believing, as he 
evidently did, that material things 
were necessarily limited in volume, 
he concluded that one man’s gain 
was another man's loss. 

His followers have thus deduced 
the formula that in the riches of 
the rich are to be found the 
cause of the poverty of the poor, 
and its corresponding theory that 
all wealth is produced by labour and 


From the (injuring by Edmund J* Sullivan. A.R.W.S.] 


should, therefore, belong to labour. 
He does not appear to have asked 
himself why other forms of weal or 
wealth were not equally distributed, 
such, for instance, as good health, 
knowledge or personal charm. He 
does not appear to have realised 
that when new wealth is being 


won, it is because labour has 
been directed into more fruitful 
channels. 

But further, if his theories had 
arisen out of the facts, and explained 
them, it would naturally follow that 
the general level of material poverty 
would be lowest where capitalism 
most abounded. 

The exact contrary is, however, 
the fact, since the highest level of 
comfort exists in those countries 
where capital and capitalists are the 
ruling factors in the economic struc¬ 
ture. Perhaps one of the greatest 
weaknesses of his system of thought 
lies in the fact, that he did not 
believe that, to those who sought 
first the Kingdom of Heaven and its 
righteousness, the other things would 
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be added : that is to say, that 
material prosperity, like all other 
forms of welfare, will come by orderly 
law in the measure that we fulfil the 
conditions. 

He never even enjoined upon his 
followers fo develop their talents and 
become more efficient as a condition 


of improved welfare; on the con¬ 
trary, his attitude and the attitude 
of many of his disciples, is that of 

isrep resent at ion and ill-will towards 
those who become producers. 

He does not appear to have 
realised that a man’s true wealth 
does not consist in the abundance 
of things he possesseth; nor 
did he take account of the fact 
that his true gains lie in those 
qualities of heart and mind 
and soul which he can carry away 
with him when he dies. These highest 
and best forms of wealth, which inhere 
in the character, are very unevenly 
distributed, as we have already 
seen. 

To put the case plainly, Marx 
was not a producer himself, and he 
made no effort to develop his own 
powers of production and thus make 
a better contribution to the sum 
of wealth : what he sought was 
to compel others to divide their 
savings with him, an attitude of 
mind which characterises many of 
his followers at the present day. 
It is the same souMess, self-seeking 
creed which has led Germany to 
her doom. 

In season and out of season that 
great country made her claims for a 
larger place in the sun, but instead of 
working honourably towards that end, 
she sought to expedite the natural 
movement, already going rapidly in 
her favour, by coveting and seizing 
the possessions of other peoples: but 
all experience shows that true welfare 
has never been advanced by methods 
which violate ethical laws. 

One thing must, however, be said 
in favour of Marx: he envisioned 
his Utopia as a product of gradual 
evolution, which is the natural process 
whereby individual and corporate 
life ever grows towards perfection. 
He was not an advocate of the policy 
now being put to the test of practice 
in Russia, although the Russian 
experiment is the logical outcome of 
the fallacies he enunciated. Let us 
now make a little 

Study in Capitalism. 

TT is dear that the creation of 
* capital in some form or another 
is a condition of social progress ; and 
apart from its economic efficiency, 
it represents the enterprise, the self- 
restraint, and the far outlook which 
differentiates man from the lower 
animals. 

How, then, did the Capitalist 
system arise, and does it deserve the 
charges which are made against it ? 

It is easy to imagine that in the 
dim past some enterprising member 
of a tribe who settled down to 
cultivating the ground as a means of 
livelihood, would hit upon a better 
device for turning up the soil than 
the chiselled stick or stone which 
would then be in use. 

He would discover the plan of 
making a rude spade or perchance 
something in the direction of a fore¬ 
runner of the modern plough. By 
such means fie would be able to cul¬ 
tivate a greater area with the same 
outlay of energy; and consequently 
he would secure a larger quantity of 
food than was required for himself 
and family. This he would naturally 
barter with some member of his own, 
or perhaps another tribe, for something 
else which he needed. 

This action of his would not only 
increase the supply of foodstuffs in 


DAVID AND JONATHAN* 

In the whole of literature, sacred and secular, there does not exist a more moving 
and wonderful tale of human love and comradeship than in the old storv of David 
and Jonathan, the shepherd boy and the Ling's son who loved him ;ls Ids own soul. 
Our artist depicts the shooting of the three arrows by the prince which was the 
sign to hidden David that he must flee from the wrath of Saul. In our opinion, 

friendship so pure and so unselfish is never the product of any one life. It is 

rather the beautiful flowering of a lave which has matured and perfected through 
many past lives of loving comradeship and endeavour side by side, II is the 
kind of link between soul and soul which can never be broken, being of its own 
nature immortal. Many waters—flowing past in time—cannot quench it, nor death 
in any way injure it. The march ol time always tends to bring together those 

who love, not only in the radiant world of after -death but in succeeding lives 

upon earth. The closer the tie the move instantaneous the recognition in a new 
body. This explains how it happened that at the first sight of David the soul 
of Jonathan was known to the soul of David. And that ever-growing bond of love 
passes on into heights unimaginable, for human ties formed upon earth become, in 
the Kingdom of Adeptship, Divine links of inexpressible comm union and service. 
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the immediate neighbourhood but 
would tend to lower the price, and 
in the end, everybody would be 
slightly better off* This increase in 
the volume of commodities on the 
market would, therefore, have the 
effect of advancing the standard of 
nourishment of the whole tribe* 

The principles which made this 
primitive worker a capitalist, for 
such his activities would cause him 
to be, apply equally to other and 
still more important progressive 
movements, which are always going 
forward as men rise to e\er higher 
levels of attainment. 

All the great pioneers of modern 
enterprises, all those who have helped 
to make life a little less hard and 
have lifted the burden of toil from 
the shoulders of the workers, are in 
the same category. 

The growth of wealth has 
advanced by leaps and bounds since 
the days of our primitive capitalist, 
but wherever new capital is being 
produced it is because some indi¬ 
vidual, a little more wide awake than 
Ins fellows, has found some better 
means of producing results* 

It is one of the points in favour 
of our present economic arrangement, 
that those units of society who move 
ahead of the mass in this way are 
encouraged, and have given to them 
the control of a certain portion of 
the capital they produce. These men 
are not perfect, any more than their 
detractors, but all experience shows 
that capital controlled by those into 


whose hands it comes by natural law, 
does somehow become more pro¬ 
ductive of social welfare than when 
it is controlled by elected agents, 
and administered by bureaucrats. 

Moreover, the economic system 
throughout the greater part of the 
world allows the capitalist to pass 
on a portion of the new wealth he 
has been the means of producing, to 
his heirs, who are naturally trained in 
the same direction. 

The system is in correspondence 
with the inheritance of other forms 
of weal passed on from father to 
sou; such forms of wealth as 
physical fitness is a case in 
point. 

It is clear from the facts we 
have mentioned that, instead of 
being the bogey which Marx and 
his followers depict him, the 
Capitalist is merely a successful 
workman engaged upon the higher 
functions of production* Nor is he an 
enemy to the interests of labour: on 
the contrary, he is its best friend, or 
ought to be. What is needed for 
social welfare is not fewer Capitalists, 
but more of them, and better; for 
the Capitalist's contribution to social 
welfare is just as necessary to the 
workman's welfare as is the work* 
man's to the Capitalist. 

But is it not time that the old 
established antithesis between the 
term i€ Capitalist ” on the one hand 
and ** Worker ” on the other should 
be discontinued ? The head of any 
business is generally the most indus 


trious ** worker ” in the group, con¬ 
trary to the received opinion of 
the manual worker* who imagines 
that his employer does nothing, or 
next to nothing, except sit in an easy 
chair and count his profits* 

This picture is not a bit over¬ 
drawn ; it simply shows the erroneous 
notions prevalent amongst working 
men, who know little of the worries 
and anxieties, or the necessity for 
taking long views, and for planning 
years ahead, which falls to the lot 
of the employer. Often, at the very 
time when he is being fiercely assailed 
by the demagogue of the parks and 
the street corners, he is evolving in 
his mind some scheme of develop¬ 
ment which will give steady and 
prosperous employment to a large 
number of “ workers/' whose enemy 
he is supposed to be. We should do 
well now and then to remember that 
the word Capitalist conies from the 
Latin word for " head/' and that if 
he is well and truly meeting the 
responsibilities of that position 
in the organisation, then he is not 
only a ** worker/' but a super¬ 
worker. 

But It is to be feared that there 
is a considerable ignorance of the 
true functions of the Capitalist even 
amongst the Capitalists themselves. 
The employer lias had given into his 
hands, not only a charge concerning 
the welfare of every unit associated 
with him in his work, hut he has a 
grave responsibility towards the com¬ 
munity who look to him to produce 


results favourable to social welfare. 
On the other hand, there is consider¬ 
able ignorance amongst workmen as 
to the obligations they owe to their 
employer, and to the community. 
There is also a widespread lack 
of understanding as to whether 
a large Capitalist is a source of 
strength or of weakness to social 
wellbeing* The answer to this 
question naturally depends on the 
purpose to which the capital is being 
applied. From the social welfare 
point of view a large Capitalist may 
be performing quite as useful a 
sendee to the community (and even 
more so) as a corresponding num¬ 
ber of smaller capitalists 


To Illustrate the Point. 

T ET us imagine that an individual 
^ has accumulated so great a store 
of wealth as to have an income of 
£5,000 a week, to take an extreme 
example, and that after making 
reasonable provision for his family 
lie devotes his wealth to industry. 

An interesting question arises as 
to who is the real beneficiary of 
wealth so employed* 

First of all, the Government calls 
upon him for Income Tax, Super 
Tax, and Excess Profits Tax, which 
would absorb at the present time 
something like two-thirds of his 
income. 

In this way a considerable pro¬ 
portion of his wealth is already 
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[iiPgtaviug by R. Wallis. 


THE LAKE OF NEMI. 


Hus beautiful little lake lies in an extinct crater in the Alban Mountains, 
twenty miles from Rome, and 1*060 feet above the sea. It has been famous 
from ancient times, and the poet Ovid wove round one of the streams which 
feed the lake the touching story of Egeria, the nymph left inconsolable by her 
lover's death. Not far away are the remains of a great Temple of Diana, 


excavated in recent times. The subject was one after Turner's heart* and seems 
to have inspired his highest powers. There is a magical glamour in the picture 
that make* it one of l he finest combinations ever created of modern art and 
dassic beauty. The original water-colour drawing, which is the work of Turner s 
later lime (1840), passed out of Sir John Fowler's Collection at Christies m 1899, 
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impounded to be expended in the 
public service. Another portion is 
taken off in order to respond to the 
calls which are made upon him for 
all kinds of benevolent purposes, 
such as hospitals, universities, and 
other socially helpful institutions, 
to say nothing of social, religious, 
or political causes in which he may 
be interested. It is also often 
necessary to provide new capital 
for the expansion of the industry 
in which he is engaged. When 
all these claims have been met, 
he is left in undisturbed control 
of the remnant which, in most 
cases, is largely turned to social uses. 

From the social welfare point of 
view, even the large Capitalist may 
be performing a good social service, 
and it is a problem as to whether 
any other disposition of capital would 
produce better social results. 

Suppose, for instance, the income 
of this large Capitalist were dis¬ 
tributed amongst five thousand work¬ 
men, each of whom was given £1 
per week: would society, as apart 
from these five thousand individuals, 
be any better off f 

The answer to this question 
obviously depends on whether 
the five thousand men thus favoured 
were as good administrators of 
capital in a small way, as our 
imaginary capable millionaire. 

If every one of the five thousand 
workmen has risen to the conception 
that a man’s progress is conditioned 
by every improvement he makes in 
ins service to the community, the 
effect would doubtless be good, 
inasmuch as his new-found wealth 
would stimulate an increase of 
further effort, and thus a develop¬ 
ment in social welfare would 
result. 

But if a considerable proportion of 
these men, instead of employing 
the money wisely, spent the £1 
a week or some part of it in the 
public house, the money thus 
expended would not only be a dead 
loss to the men themselves, but a 
serious disservice would be done to 
the community. For such money 
would be diverted from productive 
channels into those which destroy 
welfare. 

This illustration is by no means 
fanciful, for in 1919 we managed to 
waste in alcohol some £ 386 , 000 , 000 . 
The returns for 1920 are not out at 
the time of writing, but it is estimated 
that the total will considerably exceed 
£400,000,000; and it is worth noting 
that a very large proportion of 
these sums have been destroyed by 
small Capitalists such as we have 
described. 

On the other hand, wherever 
a new accession of wealth causes men 
to slacken their efforts, resulting in 
a lowered production—which has 
clearly happened in the case of 
the miners—we have less materials 
to export; the reaction of this 
;s national impoverishment, it is 
thus seen that the community 
as a whole may be actually im¬ 
poverished by methods which have 
had for their end an advance in 
social welfare. 

Now Let Us Face 
the Facts. 

JT will be seen from these illus¬ 
trations that the indiscriminate 
tirade against Capitalists is largely 
based on ignorance of the true 


functions of the Capitalist; and 
that what ought to be condemned 
is not the Capitalist as a Capitalist, 
but laziness, extravagance, and self 
indulgance, wherever they are found, 
AH who consume less than they 
produce, and who thereby ac¬ 
cumulate capital, should be com* 
mended, whether they are large 
Capitalists or small ones, for 
resources thus obtained are always 
at the service of the public, 
and such accumulated funds, 
wherever found, are a source 
of strength to the whole of the 
community. 

That we possess within our 
race a latent capacity for 


courage and self-sacrifice, which is 
a condition of corporate advance¬ 
ment, is shown by the millions of 
our young men who voluntarily left 
their homes and good situations to 
take their chances in the trenches 
on a salary of 1 /- per day. 

We believe that the same spirit 
of service which distinguished 
our young men dining the War, 


and which finally brought us to vic¬ 
tory, is with us still. It is because 
we believe that this spirit is inherent 
in the British people, and is not con 
fined to anyone class, that we feel sure 
that the day is not far distant when 
these principles will be better under¬ 
stood, and the means to rightly over¬ 
come our industrial disorders will 
then be found. 

But no one who has carefully 
studied the question of social 
advancement can believe that a 
satisfactory social order can be 
produced by methods which violate 
moral principles. Our Trade Union 
organisations have much to learn 
in this respect, as they occupy 


just now much the same relationship 
towards the Capitalists, as did the 
German people before the War, to 
their near neighbours. Instead of 
regarding their fellows as friends to 
be understood, they conceived them 
as enemies to be destroyed, and the 
result of that wrong attitude of mind 
lies before us in the condition of 
Europe to-day* 


It is quite time that we began to 
see that the first step towards the 
attainment of a higher level of 
individual and social welfare is to 
begin, not by correcting other people’s 
faults, but by mending our own. 
This applies with equal force to 
Capitalists as to workmen. It is also 
high time that we began to lay hold 
of the elementary truth that no 
one can keep us out of our just 
inheritance, and that we suffer 
for our own sins and not for the 
sins of other people. It is time, 
also, that we began to recognise 
that we have our destiny in our 
own hands, and that rightly directed 
effort will bring us everything we 
desire. 

When these principles begin to 
be understood, no section of the 
community will seek its own Interests 
apart from the welfare of others, for 
such actions violate the principle of 
harmony, without which no social 
welfare can be established, 

Carlyle brought this fact home very 
forcibly to a former generation when 
he wrote:— 

w When an individual is miser¬ 
able, WHAT DOES IT BEHOVE HIM 
TO DO ? TO COMPLAIN OF THIS 
MAN OR THAT, OF THIS THING 
OR THAT ? TO FILL THE STREETS 
AND THE WORLD WITH LAMENTA¬ 
TIONS AND OBJURGATIONS? NOT 
$0 AT ALL! THE REVERSE OF SO; 
ALL MORALISTS ADVISE HIM NOT 
TO COMPLAIN OF ANY PERSON OR 
OF ANYTHING, BUT OF HlAtSELF 
ALONE 1 ” 

This is a pregnant and forcible 
remark which goes to the root 
of all our miseries, and it has 
a direct application to our cor¬ 
porate, as well as to our individual, 
conditions. 

Whilst these lines are being written, 
we are in the throes of a miners' 
strike. The Trade Union Leaders 
involved were offered a public 
tribunal to adjudicate upon their 
claims, but this they declined. By 
refusing this appeal to the methods 
of equity, and deciding to adopt 
that of the bludgeon, they have 
clearly shown themselves disloyal 
to the common weal. 

We have, as a result, a great 
increase in unemployment, a serious 
loss of finances to the Imperial 
exchequer, a consequent injury to 
our credit with other countries, and 
higher prices for everything will 
follow. What this false step will 
cost the country in loss of business 
we do not know; but what we wish 
to draw attention to is the abysmal 
ignorance of the extremists in the 
Trade Union Movement, who vainly 
imagine they are forwarding the 
interests of their supporters by 
methods which reduce the wealth of 
the whole community. We have 
had experience enough, and more 
than enough, of this during the 
War, and what the country needs 
now, if it is not to follow the 
downfall of preceding civilisations, 
is to invoke a new spirit of service 
in all its units, from the highest to 
the lowest. 

The Responsibility 
of Employers. 

^HIS is not to say that the 
employers have at all times 
recognised their responsibilities. The 
fact is they have not We are 
all ignorant of the things which 



From a wood engraving by Albrecht Duiuj [In the Horpby Collection* Livcrjjovh 

CHRIST WASHING THE DISCIPLES' FEET. 

Wood engraving is a method whereby in the first half of the sixteenth century the 
creative artist was wont to diffuse sacred knowledge, and the above is an illustration of 
the work of one who was a master in that Held of endeavour. The purpose of this 
form of pictorial art has not survived the advent of the printed page, but we must not 
forget that these wood engravings influenced Christian thought for hundreds of years. 
The incident depicted above constitutes the most original contribution which 
the Founder of the Christian religion gave to the world. It may justly be regarded as 
the summing up of His message, seeing that it was given to His disciples just before His 
betray a L as if to make sure that the incident and its le&SOH would be kept in mind. 
The idea that social welfare could be advanced by the revolutionary method of compulsion 
from without, was very popular with the Jewish people at that date; but it was entirely 
foreign to the mind of the Great Master, who knew of course that progress comes from 
within, outwards; and that the growth of the spirit of service and self-renunciation in the 
individual units must precede the better social life which it is the interest of all classes 
to see established. T hat it is a true diagnosis is proved by present day experiences, 
as all the efforts after advancement which have been informed by the spirit of 
aggrandisement and strife, whether of individuals or classes or nations, have succeeded 
only in establishing a new set of miseries. The incident also draws attention to the 
further truth that the higher we stand in the social hierarchy, the greater becomes the 
necessity of a fuller recognition of our obligations to others, which He expressed 
in the dosing words He that is greatest among you, shall be servant of all"; it was 
the last message which this Great Teacher gave to the world and it embodies a 
truth we have tried to emphasise in the latter part of the accompanying article. 
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The Signing of Peace in the Hall of Mirrors. 



From the painting by Sit William Orpeo, R.A.J 
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lo«I. — Dr. Bel,' (Germany, signing, with Hermann Muller Waning over him MiMl* «« («££““n. 
obert Lansing, President Wilson (United States ; M. Clemenceau (tort : «*•£*£> &«8 ; M* Bonar I^w^Mr Balfout . h Pres5 . 

rPo^r<rS^ ; J H Pa“h^« ,S J fe : (J r KCHON^F^nU f Co^iT S« Maur^ HankbI' (Great Britain) ; Mr. E. S. Montagu, The Maharaja ok 
‘ J ‘ Bikanir (India) : Signor Orlando (Italy); M. Hymans (Belgium,: General Botha (South Africa, ; Mr. Hughes (Australia). 


e have learned in the past not to expect too much from officially commissioned 
ctures of historical incidents. Such paintings are seldom fine works of art, 
ten indeed, they are not works of art at ail. But the Government made 

very fortunate choice in selecting Sir William Orpen to paint the memor- 

>le scene at Versailles on 28th June, 1019. lie has such extraordinary freshness 

vision—such amazing skill and resourcefulness, and such unfailing sympathy, 
at he has risen above the enormous technical difficulties of his task, and given 
a satisfying and adequate record of a memorable occasion, quite free from 
e wooden official quality, and the tired feeling ” too often present in such 


productions. We can almost believe the picture was painted with pleasure. 
This is the concluding moment of the settlement of the Great War. in me 
splendid hall of the old French Kings are all the famous statesmen of our time. 
Sooner or later, all disputes are settled by a meeting round a table. The wid 
tr> meet and the desire to agree are the only conditions necessary', but the difficulty 
always is to create these conditions. Millions of lives and billions ol treasure 
had first to be sacrificed before these gentlemen could be brought together. The task 
of the future is to bring these men together before a war is allowed to breaK v\u t 
and not after it has devastated the population of the countries immediately concerned. 
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belong to our peace, and a 
better social order will not arise 
until all parties, employer and 
employed alike, give more atten¬ 
tion to tlieir duties and responsi¬ 
bilities, and less attention to their 
so-called rights. 

The true relation which those 
in authority should occupy was 
well stated by the greatest Seer 
which Heaven has yet vouchsafed 
to this earth, when He said to His 
disciples 

“ Ye know that 

THEY WHICH ARE 
COUNTED TO RULE 
over the Gen¬ 
tiles, EXERCISED 
Lordship over 

THEM: AND THEIR 
GREAT ONES EX¬ 
ERCISE AUTHOR¬ 
ITY UPON THEM. 

“ But so shall 

IT NOT BE AMONG 
YOU ; BUT WHO¬ 
SOEVER WOULD 
BE GREAT AMONG 
YOU, SHALL BE 
YOUR MINISTER. 

“And whoso¬ 
ever OF YOU 
SHALL BE THE 
CHIEFEST, SHALL 
BE THE SERVANT 
OF ALL, 

“For even 
the Son of Man 

CAME MOTTO 
BE MINISTERED 
UNTO, BUT TO 

Minister,” 

In these words 
we have clearly 
set forth the 
true composition 
of the human 
family, together 
with the spirit 
which should go¬ 
vern the attitude 
of those in au¬ 
thority in our 
corporate organi¬ 
sations. Its truth 
is proved by the 
fact that wher¬ 
ever real progress 
towards social 
welfare is going 
forward, it will 
be found that 
those in authority 
are governing and 
controlling in the 
interests of the 
organism. 

The correctness 
of this diagnosis 
may be observed 
in the primary 
social unit, the 
ordinary family, 
where the more 
advanced units in 
the group place 
the welfare of the 
group before their 
own interests. 

The same prin¬ 
ciple applies in 
education; here 
again there is no 
question as to 
equality, and the. 
elders are not 
actuated primarily 
by personal ad¬ 
vancement Their 
first aim is to 
show the less 


advanced the pathway along which 
knowledge may be found. 

In every industrial group there 
should be the same Interest in the 
material welfare of each member of the 
group as in other ways is manifested in 
the family and In the school; and when 
employers become more enlightened, 
they will select for administrative 
positions those who possess those 
qualities of heart and mind which will 
enable them to become natural leaders 


and helpers of those in positions of 
less responsibility. 

When this happens, quarrelling will 
disappear, strikes will cease, the em¬ 
ployer will obtain honest service, wages 
will tend to rise, the prices of commodi¬ 
ties will fall, and better conditions for 
everyone will automatically arise. 

The question might be considered 
from the still wider viewpoint of the 
continuance of life beyond death, and 
to the advantages which always 



From the painting by Rembrandt. 


A MAN IN ARMOUR. 


This superb picture, now a prized treasure of the Glasgow Art 
Galleries, once belonged to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who refers to it 
somewhat disparagingly in his Eighth Discourse. His criticisms 
were but a painter's preference for his own methods ; which led 
him to remark that Rembrandt -sacrificed too much to get his 
effects of light and shade. We who do not think so can under¬ 
stand Sir Joshua's point of view without agreeing with him. 
For Reynolds himself admitted that perfect criticism requires 
habits of speculation and abstraction not very consistent with 
the employment which ought to occupy, and the habits of mind 
that ought to prevail, in a practical artist. Fancifully entitled 
" Mars M and " Achilles M by different owners, the picture is 
believed to be a portrait of Rembrandt's only son. Titus, the 
boy whose mother was the beloved wife Saskia, and who died 
about a year before his father. Rembrandt all hi? life was a 
collector of curios and objects of Art. His studio was full of 
all kinds of costumes, arms, armour and brocaded stuffs, which 
he used in arranging his pictures and to decorate his models. 


The simple origin of this masterpiece may quite easily be the 
painter's delight in some fine armour newly purchased, in which he 
persuaded Titus—perhaps not unwillingly—to dress himself up. 
These ingredients then went into the crucible of the artist's genius 
and the very lighting (to which Reynolds took exception) by its 
glamour, that seems not of earth, shining on that calm earnest 
figure emerging from the tender mysterious shadows, transforms 
the boy Titus into a hero filled with solemn and romantic purpose, 
full of grace and dignity. We think of St. Paul's sublime 
description of the Christian who has put on the Breastplate of 
Righteousness, the Helmet of Salvation, the Shield of Truth ; 
or we recall the ideal military virtues, the quiet heroism, un 
questioning loyalty, simple obedience, and fearless devotion of the 
soldier. The picture, as a picture, is so supremely decorative, and 
it suggests so much. The warrior s attitude and expression have a 
tinge that is sadly sweet, yet serious and resolute, without a 
trace of hardness, No child would fear him. If necessity arose, 
he would be able to lay down his life, that others might live. 


accrue to individual character from 
work well done, and from duties 
faithfully discharged. These are 
gains which have a vital and 
permanent value; for, accord¬ 
ing to our philosophy of life, 
the qualities we possess are those 
we have won in the past, and the 
spirit we put into our work is the 
determining factor in the building 
of the still higher unfoldmeiit of talent 
necessary for later advancement, 
not only in the 
present life, but 
in lives yet to 
come. 

It is a com¬ 
mendable aspira¬ 
tion of the work¬ 
ing classes in this 
country that they 
should seek to 
achieve a higher 
level of social wel¬ 
fare, and every 
right minded man 
will desire to see 
the object at¬ 
tained. What is 
more, no one can 
hinder its attain¬ 
ment if it is 
directed by know¬ 
ledge. 

If, however, the 
desire is* deflected 
from its right 
course by ignor¬ 
ance of the laws 
which determine 
results in human 
life, the goal will 
be reached only 
after much loss 
and suffering. Just 
as a man essaying 
to make a journey 
from Liverpool to 
London, would 
arrive thither in 
reasonable time, 
and without much 
effort, if he dir¬ 
ected his steps in 
a south - easterly 
direction; but if 
in his ignorance he 
started to travel 
northwards, he 
would only ar¬ 
rive — if he ar¬ 
rived at all—after 
an enormous loss 
of time and a 
vast expenditure 
of material wealth 
and physical 
energy. 

It is the same 
with the de¬ 
sire for improved 
economic condi¬ 
tions ; they are 
well within our 
reach, if we take 
the right path by 
which they may be 
attained; but if 
we are foolish 
enough to take 
the wrong one, 
the journey will 
be long, the dif¬ 
ficulties to over¬ 
come will be enor¬ 
mous, and if we 
arrive at all, it 
will be after many 
lives full of de¬ 
privation, loss and 
suffering. 


{Courtesy of the Glasgow Art Galleries, 
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The Ancient Wisdom 
in Daily Life. 


aim of philosophy is to 
put an end to pain,'’ and 
there are certain truths 
lying at the back of every great 
religion and philosophy which once 
assimilated provide us with a noble 
and sure refuge in the midst of that 
flowing tide of change and mystery 
called life. That inevitable change 
is one of its most striking character¬ 
istics. AH things pass, nothing 
endures for ever. The morning of 
birth passes on inexorably to the 
evening of death, and along the short 
pathway we chase gleams and 
shadows, hug lost joys with passionate 
intensity, look forward up the 


of Egypt, “that there is no cure for 
desire, no cure for the love of reward, 
no cure for the misery of longing, 
save in fixing the sight and hearing 
upon that which is invisible and 
soundless. Live in the eternal.” 
How can we do that ? To the 
illumined sage and the enraptured 
mystic, plunged in the depths of 
their own glorious, mysterious being, 
the Peace which reigns at the centre 
may become apparent through the 
swift-moving panorama of the 
periphery, and they may know that 
cry of Life which to those who truly 
hear becomes a song; but the 
unllluminated man, moving perforce 


changing at every moment, but he, 
the enduring consciousness exists 
through them all, and is the same 
self yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. 
Look back over the past and note 
the changing circumstances through 
which you have passed and yet 
remained the same centre of con¬ 
sciousness all through. You have 
always been yourself, although that 
self has altered sometimes almost out 
of recognition. Shall it not survive 
then that greatest change called 
death, even as it survived and carried 
on through the great change called 
birth ? For the Ancient Wisdom 
tells us that birth is the other side of 
death, and that which cannot die, 
cannot also in reality be born. 

What then is born and dies, if not 
ourselves ? Only the living vesture 
of ourselves, the “ coat of skin ” 
which the Lord God gave to men His 


come;” that is the glorious, eternal, 
spiritual expression which we are 
slowly building “ in the heavens,” life 
after life. This is the great founda¬ 
tion truth which makes life endurable, 
nay, noble and infinite; the eternity 
and essentia! divinity of man, and his 
consequent perfectibility through 
repeated lives of experience and 
probation upon earth. 

Then comes the old question : why 
do we not remember ? Of what use 
to a man the immense past, the 
lessons learnt therein, the loves of 
other lives commenced anew, if no 
memory of them all remain ? But 
the memory does remain, immortal 
and ineffaceable ; only we must under¬ 
stand wherein that remembrance 
resides, and what it truly is. The 
details of the past are not with us 
now, the brain which must carry 
them in the physical consciousness 



DUCAL PALACE. 


The Palace of the Doges at Venice is one of the best known and most frequently 
represented buildings in the world, and only less supreme in interest than the 
Cathedral of St. Mark’s. Begun at the commencement of the fourteenth century, 
it at first consisted only of the portion comprising the first two windows on the 
right. The remaining portion, containing the great Council Chamber, was com¬ 
pleted in I36o. Outwardly the building, with the rich arcades of the lower 
stories, stands the same in place and form as when built, though the interior 
has suffered many changes, and the great fire of 1571 left the building a 
mere shell, shaken and blasted by the flames. Etching is, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory method of illustrating architecture, and Mr. Affleck deserves high 
praise for his rendering of the peculiar confusion in the midst of order, and 


narrowing span of life with a sense 
of vanishing heights, and anon look 
backward over memories that pursue, 
ourselves being fugitive, with 
reiterated footsteps that seem to say, 
“ what 1 have done, 1 have done.” 
And so life spells for us so often 
disillusionment, patience, pain. 
Pain, because the hidden soul of us 
cries out against change, the in¬ 
exorable momentum that will not 
cease, however tired the traveller, 
however he beats his breast in vain 
against that immense direction. 
“ Come back, lost joy, lost love, 
lost opportunity,” we cry. Surely, 
somewhere within we lost ones upon 
earth know that joy is eternal, that 
love is unconquerable, that time can 
be overcome. But we have lost the 
secret that can cause the heavens to 
stand still. What is it ? Where is 
it ? 

“ Learn,” says an ancient scripture 


through a ceaseless chain of events, 
how shall he see ? How shall he hear, 
whose ears are full of the roaring 
bustle of the commonplace ? This 
is where the ancient wisdom comes 
to our aid, lifting for us, if not yet 
in full conscious realisation, at any rate 
in thought and imagination, a corner 
of the dark curtain that shades the 
proscenium of the mysteries. 

It tells us this. Man naturally 
defies change, denies death and loss 
and dissolution, because the inmost 
soul of him is grounded in Eternity, 
in that which does not die or change 
or pass away. In reality he is one 
with love and joy and unity. This 
instinct for immortality is the 
deepest knowledge of man's funda¬ 
mental consciousness. “ He is not 
born, nor doth he die. Unborn, 
perpetual, eternal and ancient, he 
is not slain when the body is 
slaughtered.” His body dies, is 


uncertainty in the midst of decision, and mystery in the midst of trenchant 
lines, together with perfect expression of the peculiarities of the design, tie 
achieved in this beautiful plate, these are the (qualifications Mr. Ruskin laid 
down for the illustration of good architecture, and Mr, Affleck shows that he 
possesses them. A peculiarity of this ” Sea Facade " is that two of the windows 
are lower than the others. The old Venetian architect did not hesistate to 
sacrifice the symmetry of his exterior to the proportion of the Chamber he was 
making within. Mr. Ruskin warmly praised his courage, and claimed that the 
whole pile rather gains thaw loses in effect by the variation. As faithful chroniclers 
we must add—lest we ourselves be thought ignorant—that the lower windows 
should be the two on the right, and not those on the left, as shown above. 


sons, that wearing it they might enter 
again and again the hard school of 
life’s experiences, thereby slowly 
learning to unfold the matchless 
powers and possibilities hidden 
within. “ Some call it evolution, 
and others call it God.” Who knows 
why the acorn grows into an oak-tree 
and the man-soul grows into a god ? 
No-one, but it is so, and for the 
growth of both passing time and 
change are necessary. Thus, the days 
of life pass, alternating with nights 
of rest; and similarly the lives of 
our age-long journey pass, alternating 
witli long spans of spiritual rest in 
the interior worlds surrounding this 
planet. What is the body but, as 
the Anglo-Saxon derivation justly 
tells us, the “ abode,” the dwelling- 
place of the self, the working-clothes 
we put on to come to school in each 
new day of life ? “ Here have we no 
continuing city, but we seek one to 


has not lived before. To make the 
brain reflect the images of events in 
which it has not shared, we must 
slowly and carefully tune it to vibrate 
in direct harmony with the immortal 
self within, and this can only be done 
with a certain type of brain, and at a 
certain stage in evolution. Hence, 
one of the powers of the Yogi or Sage 
is the recovery of the memory of 
past births. But for all practical 
purposes we do remember, in essence, 
and this sublimated memory makes 
us what we are, our characters, 
aptitudes and attractions. That 
this is the truest memory can be seen 
in the consideration of even this life. 
Already, at the close of one short day, 
the memory of its events in detail 
are largely'lost; yet every thought, 
emotion, deed and circumstance have 
made a difference to the man who 
generated them, have made their 
mark upon ihe deeper self. And 
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just as long forgotten circumstances 
reappear in the mind of a subject 
plunged into his subconsciousness 
by hypnosis, so all the memory of his 
tremendous past is recoverable at 
will from the depths of the greater 
consciousness of the Adept. We 
shall “ remember ” when the memory 
of past successes produces in us no 
elation, and of past failures no shame, 
nor the recollection of other men’s 
misdeeds alter in the least our loving 
attitude to them. 

What then is the practical outcome 
of this immortal teaching? That 
we begin somewhat to realise that 
there is no death, no loss, no failure. 
If old age and lessening power creep 
over us, we remember that we shall 
come back again to youth once more, 
to vitality and vigour in the 
morning of a new life. The man 
himself is never old, or ill, or tired ; 
these characteristics belong only 
to the living house of the body in 
which he dwells, though as long as he 
is “ awake ” and using if, its con¬ 


dition must limit or express his 
powers. 

(t is clear that this consideration 
will alter considerably our whole 
outlook upon life, and bring about 
a re-adjustment of values. Interests 
and occupations which belong to 
the bodily life alone are clearly not 
worth while, only those which belong 
to the immortal man. We Cannot 
take material wealth, social position. 


sense-gratification through the gate¬ 
way of death and bring them back 
through the gateway of the next 
birth ; but powers unfolded of mind 
or heart, wisdom gained from 
experience ripening into character, 
links of love forged with other souls, 
these belong to the true man and 
can never be lost to him. Therefore, 
it is well to lay up treasure there, and 
not upon “ earth,” and to test every 
experience by its gain to character 
rather than material increase. 

In the light of our own immortality 
we can see that no effort, not the 
smallest, is ever lost, that every 
brave failure is one step nearer to 
success, that even every weak failure 
can yet be made good. “ We always 
may be what we could have been.” 
Ignorant of the true knowledge, we 
fail to grasp the courage of our own 
immortality, the hope of our own 
illimitable perfectibility. So often 
a man, heart-sore with longing for a 
vocation which is not his, settles into 
a soul-deadening routine of necessary, 


unwilling drudgery. But if he had 
known the truth, he would have kept 
a vision of beauty alight in his soul, 
awaiting the moment when the law 
would have permitted him to serve 
it, meanwhile using his circumstances 
to gain power and poise of soul. 
Herein lies the true meaning of the 
parable of the talents ; a littlte ability, 
a little opportunity is so often over¬ 
looked, through lack of realisation 


that all great things begin in little 
ways, and power and opportunity 
increase with exercise. Do not live 
in this short day of life alone. The 
flowing tide of immutable cause and 
effect binds it to all the past, and 
to-day we are and have because of 
past yesterdays, to-morrow we shall 
be and have because of to-day. 
If. therefore, our powers of mind or 
heart are small let us use them to 
their fullest. They will grow, and 
on the next day of life we shall be 
more richly dowered in those respects. 
Sometimes we do not realise that 
character may be grown as well as 
mental capacities, and that if we 
think out and realise what love is, 
patience is, strength is, etc., and 
practise them, they will become part 
of ourselves. And what we thus gain 
by exercise is ours for ever, we never 
need to gain it again. For, indeed, 
it was ours all the time, in the depths 
of our hidden immortal selves. We 
only needed to evoke it from within, 
and the whole purpose of evolution 


is that it shall find expression 
without. 

Opportunity, too, does not come 
unsought, though sometimes it seenis 
so to do. Great opportunity is the 
result of smaller ones faithfully seen 
and taken beforehand. Nature 
moves forward by no leaps or bounds, 
but everywhere with unwearying 
steady steps. Nature is Just, exact, 
no respecter ‘of persons, giving to 


each man just what Ins will and deeds 
have earned. If great qualities are 
born, as a seeming gift of God, with 
a child, if wonderful opportunities 
arise early in life, the roots of them 
Me in the past and they represent 
service rendered, efforts made 
therein. Forward then, with the 
little we each can do! They are 
the seeds of greater things to-morrow. 
Though death should cut short a life 
full of high ambitions as yet un¬ 
achieved, it cannot stop the flowing 
tide of will and purpose, and what 
cannot be done now, will be done in 
greater measure to-morrow. So will 
Rupert Brooke return to sing for us 
again; so will thousands of brave 
young lives find a more glorious 
completion in the happier world of 
the future. We live and suffer and 
endeavour; and just as the future 
giant of the forest lies contained 
within the acorn, so does the future 
hero, saint, sage, nay more I the 
future God-man, lie contained within 
the heart even of the simple and the 
savage. 

What endless vistas open out before 
us, what power to grow, to make good, 
to amend! Nothing in the world 
that we cannot become, achieve, in 
time. No mistake that cannot be 
remedied, no weakness that cannot 
be turned into strength, no lost 
beauty or good that will not come 
back to us again and again in ever 
fairer guise. Sorrow and loss, failure 
and sin, are temporary in their nature. 
They cannot endure for ever. The 
true self in man, the “ angel ” doth 
always behold the face of the Father, 
is one with God; therefore, his nature 
is power and peace, unity and love. 
That which is not himself constitutes 
the discipline of life, indicates the as 
yet untuned, unredeemed psychic 
and physical casing of that spiritual 
seif. Whilst yet we are not free, not 
fully entered upon our glorious 
heritage which was prepared for each 
one of us from the beginning of the 
world, let us learn of them, with 
brave and patient heart, studying 
that great book of life which is the t rue 
arcanum of the spiritual mysteries. 

So you have failed in life ? My 
brother, that very failure is your 
salvation. What do you count 
success ? The amassing of wealth, 
the climbing of the ladder of fame or 
social advancement has no signifi¬ 
cance except for the bye-product of 
added will and capacity it may 
engender. Nay, it were ill-done at 
that, if the doing meant the crushing 
out or hindering of others’ lives and 
efforts. Look back and count what 
added strength and understanding, 
what widened sympathies the battle 
of life has brought you, what oppor¬ 
tunities for human helpfulness you 
seized and acted upon, and by that 
measure your success. 

But even in that way must you 
register so little ? The countless 
opportunities for human service that 
you lost, the nobility of thought and 
life you might have striven for, but 
were too thoughtless or too careless 
really to attempt, does that trouble 
you ? Even there, your failure is your 
salvation. Nobleness is always ours 
when we shall truly gain her. But 
she is won by the surrender of self, 
and will never become the decora¬ 
tion or the appanage of self. That 
remorse of yours may be only the 
cry of self that sees the fair robe it 
might have worn, but for which it 
did not pay the price. And that 



Etcbed by [in tie British Museum. 


CHRIST HEALING THE SICK. 


This famous work is known to all students of Rembrandt's 
etchings as the " Hundred Guilder Print/" and it is supposed that 
Rembrandt valued it so highly that he sold impressions at that 
price (equal to about eight guineas), a very large sum for an 
etching at the time. Our reproduction is made from a lovely 
11 First State ,p in the British Museum. A moderately good im¬ 
pression in any state is excessively rare, while of the 11 First State " 
only eight are known. It illustrates the 23rd verse of the 4th 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel— ,f And Jesus went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease among the people/" A great authority on Rembrandt 
has said that he is the first—in a certain sense the only—painter 
who has interpreted the Bible in the Spirit of the Bible. Here 
is the proof of that statement—the Gospel narrative is pictorially 
interpreted withutrer truth and simplicity, and with the deepest 
feeling ; entirely without artificial mystery or theatrical display 
of any kind. The Master dominates the scene, calm and dignified, 
shining out against the shadow of the background. He holds out 
his right hand to a woman bringing a sick infant. Tn the back¬ 


ground, bathed in light, is a group of unbelieving and curious folk 
—the priests, scribes, and Pharisees. They look on as if at a 
conjuring entertainment,with a cynicism most pointedly expressed. 
They seem to say to each other, 44 Ah I quite clever, but we 
know the trick. This fellow has a private understanding with 
Beelzebub ! " ft is not without significance that the artist has 
placed in full light these wise ones in their own conceit, while 
from the shadows on the opposite side come the sick, the suffering, 
and the unfortunate. How powerfully these are portrayed and 
individualised. Beneath Christ is a poor woman on a mattress ; 
near her an old woman raises her arms supplicatingly, and a 
man tries to draw His attention to a sick youth he has brought 
on a wheelbarrow ; an old woman leads a very aged man, who 
totters in leaning on a stick ; there is an Ethiopian with a camel 
—in short, we have an epitome of perennial types of suffering 
humanity. AH have come in simple faith that the Great Healer 
will do something for them ; and nowhere in art has the simple 
spirit of the Gospel ever been more beautifully or purely expressed 
than in this glorious composition, drawn and executed with a 
rare genius, and with perfect mastery of the medium employed. 
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remorse will cause you to lose heart, 
to wrap yourself up in vain regrets 
and longings. But the nobler re¬ 
pentance which sees not the robe 
of beauty the self might have worn, 
but the greater burden of human 
frailty and pain that thereby could 
have been lifted, commences at once 
in action, in the steady, unselfish 
treading of the path now for the first 
time dearly seen. Then hail the 
failure which made that vision pos¬ 
sible, for “ the way is to be sought 
for Us own sake, not with regard 
to your feet that shall tread it/’ 
So failure and shame shall slay in 
us self - righteousness and pride. 
Serving nobility and beauty is 
serving God, but we cannot appro¬ 
priate them. They only can ap¬ 
propriate us. 

What opportunities 1 have lost! 
you say. But there is only one way 
to eradicate the weakness of char¬ 
acter which made our vision and 
grasp nerveless, and that is patiently 
to grow the strength we lack. Do 
not look for the great opportunity 
which may come, nor at the great 
opportunity which is past, only 
steadily look for and grasp the small 
opportunities immediately around 
now, for unless you have trained 
yourself to render service in small 
things every day, you will miss the 


rare opportunity when the great 
thing offers itself to be done. 

Ah! some will say, that sounds 
beautiful and true, but what shall 
l do when a soul l have loved has 
passed from my reach, and the heart 
of me longs to render the service and 
love that 1 held back from them 
through pride, or forgetfulness, or 
lack of courage when they were here. 
How splendid is the answer of the 
Ancient Wisdom here. You love 
them ? Then be assured that no 
power in Heaven or earth can come 
between your soul and his. There 
is an old saying which contains a 
profound truth; “ Tls love, 4 is 

love which makes the world go 
round.” Love is the co-ordinating, 
building, unifying force of God, 
Operating through the tiny lives of 
atom and molecule it causes that 
attraction which moulds the first 
differentiations of matter, those 
beautiful, harmonious groupings 
which he at the root of all forms. Thus 
“ God Geometries,” and the world 
is built by love. How then can that 
great power shining through human 
hearts fail to bring together again 
and again souls thus bound for ever ? 
It is an axiom of Nature that 
whatsoever a man loves he must 
inevitably reach. If it be something 
beneath him in the scale of evolution, 
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something beside him, even something 
so far above him as God Himself, if 
he loves he must inevitably reach 
that which he loves some day. We 
shall meet our loved ones in the 
radiant worlds after death, and 
through successive lives upon earth, 
and each fresh meeting will make the 
bond mightier still. The world has 
admired and wondered at the tales 
of great loves, like the immortal 
story of David and Jonathan, Dante 
and Beatrice, Damon and Pythias, 
But love like theirs is not born in a 
night. It is the sudden flowering 
into recognition of two souls who have 
long loved each other, and the depth 
of their mutual love and understand¬ 
ing is the fruitage of past lives of 
loving comradeship and endeavour 
side by side. 

If then your heart condemns you 
with regard to those passed on, 
remember that on the wheel of time 
they will come back to you, and then 
you may render that meed of love 
and service which now you failed 
to give. Meanwhile, render it in 
thought and will. Think of him 
daily, pour out loving thought upon 
him. Very surely will that invisible 
thought force reach him and give 
him added joy and healing where he is. 

And if your friend has injured you, 
do not let that deed of his create a 
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barrier between you and him. Break 
it down with silent love. Because 
he has once loved you, he must do so 
again ; perhaps at heart he still does. 

And if you love, and that loving is 
unreturned, still love, looking for no 
return. This will test your sincerity 
and selflessness, though true love 
will always bring a return sometime 
if we have the strength to go on 
loving, if not in this life, then in the 
worlds after death. Meanwhile, ask 
yourself: is it the joy and good of 
my beloved that 1 desire, even though 
it may come to him through other 
hands than mine, or is it mostly my 
own joy that I desire through being 
loved by him ? 

Musing over thoughts like these, 
assimilating them, we grasp the hand 
of courage, and our little lives begin to 
reflect the nobility of that greater 
life to which we more truly belong. 
Let the smaller self stand aside, and 
let him do battle for us, the Warrior, 
the greater self within. For he is 
the hope of our future glory, the 
earnest of our future peace. He is 
the Rock of Ages, because He is a son 
of the Most High, the Eternal Wisdom 
and Love which mightily and sweetly 
ordereth all things. 

“ Take courage,” said the noble 
Pythagoras, “ the race of men is 
divine.” Clara M. Codd. 





After J. iff. W. Turner. R.A.] [Engfamg by IX Wit^n. 


THE RETURN OF REGULUS. 


" Dearer is love than life, and fame than gold! 

This picture, which can be seen at the National Gallery of Ireland, is a pictorial tribute 
to one of the greatest heroes of ancient Rome. Turner painted it on a visit to Rome 
in 182ft, and held a kind of little exhibition of it, with two others, for the Romans, 
It is on record that the Italians did not understand the aerial perspective and golden 
sunlight effects of Turner’s work, which were novel to them. They talked frivolously 
of our great national condiment, comparing Turner, as a painter of mustard, with the 
English grocer in the Corse who sold it ! Reguhis is the classic exemplar of the stern 
virtue that, at whatever cost carries out duty and keeps faith. He was a Roman 
General who was defeated and captured by the Carthaginians (B.C 255). After five 
years of captivity he was released on parole and sent to Rome to assist the Punic envoys 
in soliciting peace. Commanded by the Roman Senate to give his opinion upon the 


Rut dearer than them both your faith once plighted hold." 

proposals brought from Carthage, he frankly and fearlessly advised their rejection, 
even in respect of an exchange of prisoners that would have liberated himself 
Acting on his disinterested advice, the Carthaginian ambassadors were dismissed 
Resisting all persuasions to break his plighted faith, refusing even to see his family. 
Regains returned with them. He was well aw-are of the fate that awaited him ; but 
honour was dearer than life, dishonour more dreadful than a horrible death. The 
Carthaginians duly executed him in lingering tortures. Turner's picture is his vision 
of the scene when Regains embarked. We see the Tiber full of boats, and on both 
banks popular commotions and demonstrations. We take him to be the figure in 
the boat standing with arm raised, saluting, in eternal farewell, life, home, 
country, friends, family i his promise to his enemies more sacred than them an. 
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The Fairy World. 


C 'TLE Iambi who made 
thee ?” Little bud! who 
wove those tender petals, 
coloured like the ocean foam, and 
folded them thus till the Spirit of 
Life be ready to spring forth and 
burst open these sweet doors of 
existence? Nay, tell me not that 
the Immortal, Immutable and Un¬ 
knowable hath stepped down from 
eternity, Himself to breathe a scented 
breath into this small body and 
keep the curtains of the cradle 
drawn until the indwelling soul shall 
be awakened. Tell me that some 
small fairy helps each little flower in 
its growing, that the elves and pixies 
play around it and talk to it, that 


some small nixie sings its lullaby 
from the rivulet running round its 
roots, and sylph-like forms whisper 
to it on the passing breeze. Then 
i will believe; for that I believed 
long ago when my head reached that 
of the tall chrysanthemum, and my 
eye met on a level that of the young 
sunflower. 

In these things the children are 
our superiors ; and now, in the latter 
years of our own generation, both 
science and philosophy are leading us 
slowly but surely back to the beliefs 
of our childhood; and when the 
curtain between us and the invisible 
realms of Nature is drawn aside, we 
wonder that from pure necessity we 


had not with our reason pierced the 
veil before. For about seven hundred 
years we have lived with a tremendous 
and awful gap in our creeds and 
philosophies. In a mighty system of 
worlds, and a still mightier and 
limitless Universe, what is there 
between ourselves and the One 
Author and Creator of all existences ? 
Whether we think with the Pantheist 
that He is immanent in all creation; 
or say with the Christian, that 
" Heaven is His throne and earth is 
His footstool”; or believe, as the 
Hindu, that He is That, the Unknow¬ 
able ; or whether we posit as a 
material scientist that our wonderful 
or do ab chaos is really nothing but 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms; 
whatever we believe of the Supreme 
Being, or Non-Being, there remains a 
vast lacune, an unfilled void, between 


man, u the crown of creation,” and 
the One Eternal Selfhood. Even a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms has 
failed to continue its work of chance 
by producing a creature higher than 
man. The thought in itself inspires 
awe and fear, and it is to he wondered 
at greatly that for so many centuries 
man has had the courage, the conceit, 
and the want of logic to bear so awful 
and responsible a position. And He, 
the Supreme Eternal One, speaks to 
men on occasion in hum an voice and 
language, and with His Own Hand 
causes every flower to grow, every 
flame to burn, and every rivulet to 
spring from the earth 1 It is un¬ 
believable. While recognising that 
the Life in every seed is His, that the 
Force which attracts and repels the 
atoms is His, that the plan of 
evolution is His, and that One Will, 
which is His, pervades creation, yet 
reason and intuition fail alike to 
accept that a Being of so Immense 
and All-powerful a Nature should 
work alone in His Universe without 
the need of helpers and agents, 
servants and administrators of His 
laws. 

Happily for our world, the veil 
between the visible and the invisible 
worlds is growing thin and ragged, 
and that very spirit of exact science, 
which slew and buried as religious 
superstitions our Cherubim and 
Seraphim, is now the presiding genius 
which gives them back to us upon a 
scientific basis. Not only do we 
believe because others have seen and 
testify to the existence of another 
order of being besides the human, 
but the scientific method applied 
to the invisible worlds demands their 
existence. For the vast framework 
of the Universe is held up by brings 
of varying power, and the forces of 
Nature are veriiv personified or 
ensouled by gods and goddesses. 
The God of our Fathers is not an 
unreachable and lonely Sovereign, 
but is surrounded by glorious bands 
of angels and archangels, the agents 
of His Will, the enactors of His Laws, 
and mediators between Himself 
and Humanity, Our Cherubim and 
Seraphim are restored to us; we 
may pray again to St. Gabriel or 
St. Michael, or any of the Four 
Angels w r ho verily hold up the four 
corners of the earth; we may sleep 
again with the thought of bright 
angels watching, round our bed ; we 
may sit in the woodland and know 
that lithe and tender little forms 
slip by us on the breeze, or dance on 
the green sward the mad dance of 
the fairy ring " ; or we may see, like 
the pure-hearted poet, “ a child 
upon a cloud,” who will pipe to us 
of pure and happy things. 

At once we go back to our nursery 
tales of witches, fairies and magi¬ 
cians, and spiritual science tells us 
we niay believe in them again. 
For the old, old science of Magic, of 
which religious ritual is one form, 
deals with our relationship with the 
angelic or demoniacal orders, because 
the two lines of evolution are inter¬ 
dependent, The characteristic of the 
non-humans is that they are not moral* 
and more or less the blindly obedient 
enactors of a greater Will. It is 
possible for man to bring some of the 
lesser spirits under the control of his 
will, and also to invoke the aid of the 
greater ones, or, on the otherjiand, 
he can himself become their tool or 
plaything. 

DOROTHY M. CODD, 





Jriotu the painting ty Ida Rentoul OutiiwaiLc.] 


[Copyright—Fine Art Society, Ltd. 


THE RENDEZVOUS. 


No child's universe is complete without its fairies. Here we 
see a little boy whose wondering admiring gaze is fixed upon a 
fairy playmate. He seems to be asking : M Who are you ? 
Where do you live ?" While the two rabbits sit up with 


their ears very straight to hear her reply. For children* 
animals and fairies have one mode of comprehension, which 
belongs to the pure unclouded soul, and this little boy is 
quite at home with forms of life other than the physical. 
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T HE State lias solved for mill ions 
of toilers the old, vexed 
problem of work. But it lias 
created for as many mill ions the 
new, vital problem of leisure. And, 
by common consent, the new problem 
State-action has created is one that 
lies without the province of the 
State to solve. The right or the 
wrong use of leisure is a matter for 
the individual, and for the individual 
alone. 

In the long run, political action 
can never be divorced from moral 
issues. It is quite possible for 
Parliament to pass a thoroughly 
sound measure, and for some of the 
results of that measure to prove 
ethically unsound. Because, although 
a particular piece of legislation be 
designed merely to affect one aspect 
of life, it is bound to affect life as 
a whole. Legislation that is labelled 
“ economic ” reacts upon phases of 
life that are ** ethical.” That is the 
reason why the mere politician can 
never be a true legislator. 

The workers of this land of ours 
are well on the way towards the 
attainment of the ideal of a working 
day of eight hours. Millions of them 
have already arrived at that destina¬ 
tion. The application of the principle 
is not likely to he confined to laud- 
workers. A working day of eight 
hours for seafaring men is to-day 
almost an accomplished fact. If the 
principle can be applied successfully 
to the notoriously difficult conditions 
of maritime life, its acceptance for 
those who earn their living on dry 
land is merely a matter of time. 

We are, therefore, faced with 
this outstanding fact, namely, that 
the State, acting conjointly with 
employers of labour and the great 
Trade Unions, has decreed—whether 
by express laws or otherwise does 
not signify very much—that out of 
the four-and-twenty hours that are 
at the disposal of the workers, 
sixteen shall be free for purposes 
other than the bread and butter 
purpose of daily toil. 

One is free to admit—and, indeed, 
fidelity to truth compels the admis¬ 
sion—that lengthy hours of toil and 
poor conditions of labour have had 
adverse effects physically in the case 
of generations of workers in the past. 
But, one may venture to predict 
that lengthy hours of leisure will 
have results equally as bad morally, 
if not physically, in the case of the 
favoured toilers of this generation, 
and of the generations that are to 
follow. That is the reason why the 
State enactment of an universal 
working day of eight hours may be 
followed by ethical consequences of 
the gravest character—consequences 
that may be felt no less bv the 
nation at large than by the individual. 
Possibly our law-makers have never 
given themselves to think of the 
ethical concomitants of economic 
change. They may urge that it is 
none of their business to take stock 
of the wider issues. But, neither 
they nor any one else can gainsay 
the facts as stated. 

What shall it profit a man if his 
working day be reduced to eight 
hours and his hours of leisure be 
increased to eight, or more if less 
than eight hours' sleep suffice him ? 


Looking at a man’s life as a whole, 
and regarding him as a personality, 
one and undivided, in all his con¬ 
scious acts, will the change benefit 
or harm him ? The State, faced with 
questions of that kind, will plead 
outright that no answer can be 
demanded of it, as long as the 


individual, in the use he makes of 
his leisure, duly observes the laws of 
the land. Indeed, that is the obvious, 
as it is the only, attitude the State 
can assume. No Government would 
even dream of enacting that any 
section of the community should 
spend its leisure according to rules 
and regulations laid down by Act of 
Parliament, 

But the question of the ethical 
effects of extended leisure is vital, 
it is vital for the individual, and 
vital also, and equally, for Society, 


Some one is bound to answer it. 
We simply cannot afford to leave 
the problem of leisure hanging in 
mid-air; nor can we assume for a 
moment that it will solve itself. 

Ethical bondage in exchange for 
economic freedom would be about 
the worst bargain the workers of this 
country could contrive for themselves. 
Mis-spent leisure may easily prove 
a greater curse than ever excessive 
toil was in the bad, old days. 


Unreasonable toil sowed the seeds 
of many a fell and foul disease in 
the bodies of men. Unreflecting use 
of leisure may sow the seeds of 
worse diseases in the souls of the 
enfranchised workers of to-day and 
to-morrow. For, despite the material¬ 
ism with which the Labour Movement 
in this country has managed to clog 
its ideals, those who care at all for 
the realities will insist, and will 
keep on insisting, that the toiler is 
a person ality—a composite of body 
and spirit. Nothing in the shape of 


mere economic emancipation is, or 
can be, good enough for him. He 
does not, he cannot, realise his 
destiny as a personality merely by 
having his hours of toil reduced and 
his wages increased. 

I repeat, therefore, that this 
problem of leisure is one of immediate 
urgency. Are the workers to use 
their newly-found leisure for the 
due development of personality, or 
for the sake of satisfying the baser 


side of their nature? Naturally, 
that same question is one of moment 
in the case of us all, whether or not 
we be manual toilers—“ workers ” in 
the narrow sense that seems to satisfy 
some of the Leaders of the 
Labour MofBment, and many of 
their followers. But it suffices now 
to urge that the question is one 
that the toiling masses cannot afford 
to ignore save at their peril. 

Who is to answer it, and how is 
it to be answered ? Primarily, the 
answer lies with the workers them- 



Kmni the pointing by J* B. C Const,] 


[Courtesy of the tilasgow An GaJIiriis;—Reid Collected 

PASTORALE-SOUVENIR D'lTALIE. 


This masterpiece, one of Corot’s largest works, was exhibited 
at the Salon in 1873. two years before his death. Undoubtedly, 
this picture of Corot’s is one of his loveliest poems in paint; 
it is an ideal landscape filled with sheerest beauty, free from 
all troubled and embarrassed detail. It is as harmonious as 


music ; a vision of delight, painted with the subtlest mastery, 
Corot's work is the highest expression of the French Spirit 
{fame Fran$ai$e) and the characteristics of that spirit— 
simplicity of means, intensity of sentiment, poetic charm, and 
imperturbable serenity of temper—are present in all he does. 
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Leisure 


selves. There is an Individualism 
which no social changes can affect. 
The individual worker himself would 
be the first to resent the idea that 
his life and movements during hours 
of leisure should be controlled within 
prescribed limits imposed either by 
Parliament or by any other authority. 
He would argue* and quite properly 
argue, that his leisure is his own, and 
that he is entitled to employ it as 
he pleases. But, in this matter, the 
workers owe a two-fold duty—a duty 
to themselves and a duty to society. 
The privilege of leisure carries with 
it the responsibility of using it 
aright—for ends that conduce to the 
highest good, both of the individual 
and of society. If every individual 
worker realised that, nothing more 
would remain to be said. But there 
are many thousands who do not 
realise it And if disaster is to be 
averted, they must be trained in the 
ways of right thinking. 

It would be better for a working¬ 
man to spend twelve hours at work 
in mine or factory, than to have 
the twelve reduced by four, and 
to spend the four in the dram¬ 
shop or in the pursuit of folly. 
Fortunately, large numbers of toilers 
realise that. Leisure is safe in their 
hands. They are never likely to 
abuse It. It will provide oppor¬ 
tunities of self-culture for which 
they have long pleaded. But what 
of the others ? The thousands whose 
sense of pleasure is no deeper than 
the cock-pit, and whose aspirations 
are no higher than a couple of 
goal-posts ? 

Here, it seems to me, education 
and practical schemes of a con¬ 
structive character must go hand 
in hand. To begin with, the masses 
must be brought to realise that the 
right use of leisure has an intimate 
bearing upon the development of the 
whole man. It will aim at yielding 
reasonable satisfaction to the claims 
of spirit, mind and body. There Is 
scarcely any need to press home 
the claims of the body. They are 
not in the least likely to suffer 
through neglect. Indeed, the danger 
is lest their importance and value be 
exaggerated, and lest other interests, 
even more important, be neglected. 
If reason is allowed to rule, playing 
games—and, in a lesser degree, 
watching others at play—are a fair 
tax on leisure. But the modem 
tendency to make idols of our 
national pastimes needs a corrective. 
Leisure that is used merely to 
promote physical fitness, and to 
deify sport, will not yield permanently 
beneficial results. Nevertheless, pri¬ 
vate enterprise and public authorities 
between them should aim at pro¬ 
viding reasonable facilities of a 
recreative character for the toilers. 
Personally, I am of opinion that, 
wherever possible, the task should 
be left to private enterprise. Where 
that is slow to move, or is unequal to 
the demand, public authorities should 
take the lead. In some places, 
municipal golf links, bowling greens, 
tennis courts, and so forth, are 
provided for the use of the public. 
And, undoubtedly, they meet a 
long-felt need. In the sphere of 
sport, therefore, private and public 
facilities can do a great deal to help 
solve the problem of leisure. 

The satisfaction of the intellectual 
needs of the masses is a different 
matter. Here, one must admit, at 


the outset, the appeal is not as 
strong, nor as widespread, as the 
call of sport. Still, one must insist 
that the pleasures of the mind, no 
less than physical ones, have a 
claim upon leisure. Thus insisting, 
one should be prepared to show how, 
practically, that claim can be met 
and satisfied. At this point, also, 
private effort and public action, 
working either independently or con¬ 
jointly, can render immense help. 
Thanks to the initiative of a well- 
known philanthropist, the County of 
Montgomery is being organised as an 
unit for the purpose of social develop¬ 
ment. The promoters aim at having 
in every town and village a dub that 


shall be tbe centre, in each place, of 
the social, intellectual and sporting 
life of the people. Under the same 
common roof will be housed literary, 
debating, and dramatic societies; 
football, cricket, tennis and other 
clubs; musical societies, choirs and 
orchestras. One does not need much 
imagination to realise how profoundly 
such a scheme as that outlined is 
likely to affect the problem of leisure. 


And the idea may be commended to 
the sympathetic notice of other 
philanthropists. 

Public authorities in many areas 
do not seem fully alive to their 
responsibilities. In tbe whole of one 
county in Wales, there is but a single 
Free Library! The conditions of 
village life all over the country are 
dull, drab and depressing, especially 
for the younger portion of the 
community. One cannot wonder if, 
in such circumstances, leisure is a 
snare that lures men and women to 
drink and dissolute living. By pro¬ 
viding allotments for all who desire 
them ; by encouraging in every way 
horticultural and other out-of-door 


hobbies ; by placing within reach of 
the toilers centres where they can 
read newspapers and borrow books; 
play chess, draughts, billiards and 
dominoes amid decent surroundings ; 
and enjoy the social and intellectual 
pleasures of conversation and of 
debate—public authorities can render 
immeasurable help towards solving 
the vital problem of leisure. 

But, finally, leisure used aright, 
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will yield reasonable satisfaction to 
the claims of the spiritual side of 
one’s nature. Personal development 
—no matter how perfect physically 
or how vigorous mentally—that does 
not proceed by way of spiritual 
culture, is arrested, stunted, one¬ 
sided and incomplete development. 
For the purpose of promoting the 
growth of the spiritual life, there 
exists already an organisation whose 
influence,- in certain circumstances, 
might prove decisive. Unfortunately, 
the appropriate conditions do not 
obtain. Religion as organised into 
communities called “ Churches ” no 
longer seems to attract the masses. 
That fact does not entitle one to 
infer that the bulk of the people are 
less religious than of yore. There is 
in the land a vast body of diffused 
Christianity that lies altogether out¬ 
side the Churches. It is neither 
theological nor sacerdotal; it fights 
shy both of orthodox forms of 
doctrine and of conventional forms 
of ecclesiastical custom; but it is 
intensely practical in social ways. If 
the Churches would but adapt them¬ 
selves to modern needs; if, without 
surrendering any vital principle, they 
imported a deeper social note into the 
precepts and practice of Christianity ; 
they might yet wield much power for 
good over the lives of the people. 

Meanwhile, their power, such as 
it is, is not to be despised. Attached 
to the Churches at this moment are 
multitudes of persons of all ages 
who need to be trained in the 
right use of leisure as a means 
of bodily, mental, and—especially— 
spiritual culture. The inculcation of 
that, as a practical, religious duty, 
might, far oftener than it does, 
provide a theme for preachers. The 
importance of time, as well as the 
importance of eternity, needs to be 
brought home to the people. Human 
actions ; the development of person¬ 
ality ; the building-up of character; 
the fashioning of destiny—all these 
take place in time. And their 
importance, regarded from tire point 
of view of the illimitable future, 
invests time with a significance that 
is eternal. So, the right or the 
wrong use of leisure may be fraught 
with results that cannot be measured 
according to any human standards. 
Thus reflecting, one may plead once 
more that the problem of leisure, in 
its bearing upon the destiny, both 
in time and out of time, of the 
individual, is vital, and that the 
solution of it is one of immediate 
urgency. 

W. F. Phillips. 

Thought. 

HIS truth has come to me—that a:I 
our thoughts 

Stay not within the compass uf 
our mind 

Nor rest within the limits of our brain. 
Unchained by us, who have no power to hold. 
They go their way, and soon or late they find 
A mind which sympathy has tuned to ours, 
And there received, they work for good or ii] 
Before, re-strengthened, on they go again. 
And so each thought, a living, acting force. 
Builds, in degree, the Jife of all the world, 
Lifts up for good, and cheers and blesses all, 
Or tends to deepen pain and woe and sin. 
So must I school my thoughts, since they 
have power 

No less than spoken word, to make or mar 
Some soul unknown to me, and yet akin. 
God give me, then, a mind so sweet and pure 
That it shall catch the thoughts of Christ 
Himself, 

Translate them into terms of human life. 
And ikink my fellow mortals nearer Him, 
Hilda G. Marri?, 
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From Uie pAuilmg by 
Sir L. Abud-T'ukmi, O.MV, R A ^ 


[Courtesy of the Glasgow Art Ga I forks— 
Reid Collect [cm* 


A LOVER OF ART. 

Tbisjpicture has a personal interest in connection with the artist's career, because it 
is one ol the first two pictures Alma-Tadema ever exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
He was then a young Dutch artist living at Brussels. From thence he sent this 
painting and " The Pyrrhic Dance " to the R.A. of 1S69; to try his luck, as it were. 
They proved successful and he followed them : finding fame and fortune awaiting him. 
Classic antiquity was his chosen theme, and in Its service he worked for forty years. 
In this comparatively early work there is already in full flower the splendid 
craftsmanship and the imaginative realisation on which his success was built. 
Conscientiousness was the outstanding merit of this famous Anglo-Dutch master, 
who became artistically, as well as socially, one of the most noted personalities of 
his time. We see the court of a Roman Villa. An old man, reclining on a 
conch, is discussing with his friends a new purchase ; or, more probably, a recently 
executed commission. It is an exquisite silver statue of a young girl with a dove 
in her arms, which she has rescued from a snake. The pride and pleasure of a 
discriminating art collector in his acquisitions usually show those qualities in their 
purest and most unselfish form. It is always the delight of the true connoisseur 
to share with others the noble joy that art gives. 
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The Higher Patriotism. 


N ATURE is made in brother¬ 
hoods, or families, whether 
it be the wolf-pack out for a 
famine tight in the snow-driven 
forest, or the flight of bltie-winged 
swallows setting out for sunny climes, 
or the human tribe or clan disputing 
power and property with other 
tribes or clans* The days of bloody 
family feuds are ended, but their 
spirit remains with us, re-incarnated, 
as it were, in our political parties 
and our so-called nationalities, so- 
called because even they are more 
or less arbitrary groupings* The wars 
and rivalries of the great powers of 
the earth to-day are only an enlarge¬ 
ment of the family or tribal feuds 


ready to live for her. That should 
be the end in view with all our 
educative systems. Let us build up 
the true virility of self-restraint and 
self-abnegation, by ever keeping the 
national before our personal interest. 
It requires courage to give one's life 
on the battlefield; but it requires a 
higher order of courage, a persistent 
courage with no footlights, to live 
hourly and daily for the nation’s good. 

We think of war as an evil, but 
the truth is that the evils of war are 
equivalent to the evils of peace; 
only, in time of war, the defects of 
our peace-time glare in our faces. 
After all, when the nation is in 
danger, how many bodies are unfit 


live an idle life that profits his nation 
nothing ? And when will men and 
women unite in a brave atid strong 
resolve to free England from the 
secret impurities which undermine 
the national virility, and rear children 
to be strong and pure, putting the 
nation's interest before their own ? 
Then will the true manliness of 
self-control and moral courage re¬ 
place the false manliness that drinks 
and smokes, swindles and practises 
debauchery. Every boy growing to 
manhood must make service of the 
nation his ideal, and not that 
caricature of manhood which holds 
that “ knowing the world ” is to 
ally oneself with its bestial side. 
These are considerations to occupy 
the mind of the educationist. 

There is a positive patriotism and 
a negative patriotism, and the latter 


Although civil wars are less frequent 
than of old, they are re-incarnating 
as strikes, and political parties still 
put personal gain before the nation’s 
good. 

Positive patriotism seeks only to 
build and not to destroy. It looks 
defects in the face with a determina¬ 
tion to remedy them; it also 
acknowledges the fine qualities of 
other peoples, and strives to emulate 
them. It upholds the nation's 
integrity and honour in all inter¬ 
national dealings; and, lastly, it 
recognises the great brotherhood of 
humanity, in which every nation 
has to play its part. This is the last 
word in patriotism—the recognition 
that we are parts of a whole, and 
that, in politics as in trade, co¬ 
operation must be the keynote of 
the future. 







[Engraving by E. G&odall. 


T1VOLI 


This picture was not intended by Turner to be an exact representation ol the preservation. These Tivoli drawings are remarkably fine examples of Turner's skill in 

ancient summer-resort of the wealthy Romans of classic limes. It is best described pure transparent water-colour. The lovely drawing from which our engraving was made 

as a beautiful pictorial arrangement embodying the general features of Tivoli, losing is now—after having been in several famous Collections—the property of Lord joicev. 
none of its charm. We see the falls of the river Anio, beloved of the Roman poet In 1911 it was nearly stolen from Greg-y-nog Hall by a burglar, who. being chased 

Horace. In a commanding position rises the Temple of Vesta, circular, and in good by the butler, dropped the parcel containing it and other pictures, and ran away. 


of earlier ages. The idea that such 
behaviour is barbarous and childish 
is a star of very recent appearance 
in our mental and moral cosmos, and 
one which, however bewilderingly 
splendid, is bound to produce a 
revolution in our ideas of patriotism. 
If we do not wage war, how shall we 
preserve patriotism ? if a man 
cannot die for his country, will not 
virility and national feeling dis¬ 
appear ? The answer is: He can 
live for his country. Instead of 
every man being ready on a rare 
occasion to die for his motherland, 
let every man on all occasions be 


for sacrifice, because they were not 
cared for by their owners or by the 
State as national assets ? How many 
of those brave Englishmen who faced 
death in the field and suffered the 
horrors of war, will have the courage 
and self-sacrifice to renounce intoxi¬ 
cant drinks in order to build up a 
healthy and virile English race ? 
How many of those noble women 
who helped to save England by their 
enterprise and courage will now 
refrain from vain extravagances in 
order to restore a better balance in 
trade conditions ? When will every 
English man and woman refuse to 


is commoner. Negative patriotism 
consists in upholding everything 
English *because it is English, and in 
maintaining a Liliaceous superiority 
over everything foreign? Modern 
patriotism decries every nation but 
one’s own, robs other nations of land 
and trade, tricks them by astute 
diplomacy, and, having wounded 
their vanity and roused their ire, looks 
aghast when the time conies for 
murder. Individuals have mostly 
evolved beyond such behaviour, but 
nations, being slower to progress, as 
yet evidently have not Nor, for 
that matter, have political parties. 


The basis of patriotism is the 
inborn instinct of clanship, or family 
feeling. The One Eternal Self dwell¬ 
ing in all beings first makes Himself 
known to us in the little circle of the 
family; and the evolution of con¬ 
sciousness in man proceeds through a 
series of ever-widening circles—the 
school, the city, the political or pro¬ 
fessional party, the nation, the race— 
until he recognises himself as be¬ 
longing to a great brotherhood of 
souls, which again forms part of the 
Self Eternal that dwells in all that lives, 

Dorothy M Good. 
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B IBBY'S A NNUAL 
for 1921 ; 


A New Way of Life 


T HE day had been cold and 
dreary—a day of snow and 
sleet and howling, biting 
wind. But I was indoors at last, and 
delighting in the light and warmth 
and cosiness of a’great log fire. 
The fire was sufficient company for 
me: I wanted neither papers nor 
books; I did not want to talk. 
1 wanted just to sit and gaze into 
that cheerful glow. Then—very 
gently, very tenderly, sleep came 
to me. 

And as I slept, I had a dream. 
In my dream ! fancied there was a 
gentle tap at the door. 

” Come in,” I called, wearily, 

A tall, elderly stranger—of benevo¬ 
lent countenance, comfortably clad 
in a huge, old-fashioned overcoat, 
with an immense woollen comforter 
round his neck—entered and bowed 
politely to me. 1 rose immediately 


to greet him, and invited him to be 
■seated. Then 1 asked what i could 
do for him. 

* e You do not know me,” he said, 

“ 1 do not think l have the 
pleasure of your acquaintance,” 1 
answered. 

“ l am a visitor from the Other 
Side of the Great Valley,” he 
preferred. 

1 was puzzled at this remark, 

” You mean from the opposite side 
of the street, I presume,” l ventured. 

“ 1 come to you from the further 
side of the Valley of the Shadow ” 
he replied, with a touch of sternness 
in his voice. 

Then 1 knew that f was in the 
presence of a Visitor from the 
Unseen World. I must confess 1 felt 
somewhat apprehensive. 

“ What is your pleasure with me, 
sir ? ” 1 asked, respectfully. 

“ I come to tell you of A New 
Way of Life. I come to warn you 
that you are making a terrible tangle 


of human affairs. You must stop 
the madness in your world. Hitherto, 
you have steered a wrong course, you 
have followed a wrong policy. You 
must make a change.” 

1 was surprised, confused, and 
felt rather short of breath. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” I 
began. ** I think there is some 
mistake. I am not a statesman nor 
a member of Parliament—not even 

a politician. My business-” 

“ Your business,” interrupted the 
Stranger, “ as a responsible member 
of society is the welfare of Humanity 
—no more than this, and no less/’ 
He spoke with some passion, and 
I began to be rather afraid of him. 
He evidently was possessed of 
considerable force of character—a 
“ person ” not to be trifled with. 

“ Oh, how slow you are to learn ! ” 
he cried, s * you members of the 
Human Family. Seventeen hundred 


years ago, when on the physical plane, 
Marcus Aurelius, the illustrious 
thinker, declared that clashing and 
opposition were utterly unnatural, 
and that man was intended for a 
better way of life. There are others 
on yonder side of the Valley who 
have taught, as there are those on 
this to-day who are teaching, this 
same great truth. Yet you are so 
slow—so painfully slow—to learn it. 
The great masses of your race do 
not realise, even yet, despite all 
your wonderful progress, that right 
down the ages Humanity has per¬ 
mitted itself to be governed by a 
wrong policy. 1 will call it selfishness, 
or the Law of Competitive Force.” 

Here the Visitor paused for a 
moment. 1 took advantage of the 
opportunity to get a word in. 

14 But, sir,” I said, speaking with 
great caution, 44 I always understood 
Competition to be a good thing, 
it has always been my impression 
that without Competition life would 


be harder and worse than it is. 
if you destroy it you sap the springs 
of energy and reduce life and civilisa¬ 
tion to a less developed state.” 

“ That is a deadly fallacy,” he 
replied, with great energy. “ The 
following of a competitive policy 
without regard to the common weal, 
has been one of the greatest 
curses to Humanity. Man ! do you 
not see now whither that policy has 
led you! Look at Prussian ism ! 
Prussianism is in very essence the 
most complete expression of the Law 
of Competitive Force your world 
lias ever known. Not that the 
operations of this law have been 
confined to Prussia—the Law of 
Competitive Force has been slavishly 
adopted by every nation under the 
sum But Prussia lias proved to be 
its most precise exponent—that is all! 
And Prussia plunged your world 
into Armageddon. In Armageddon 
you have just witnessed the teirible 
climax of the operations of the 
Law of Competitive Force. Ah, 
how often in human experience 


have we seen that only a terrible 
climax brings home to men the 
insidious workings of an evil thing. 
You must break with the past! 
You must make a clean cut I You 
must substitute the Law of orderly 
Co-ordination for your previous 
policy of a selfish Competition.” 

He paused after this deliverance, 
which had come from him with con¬ 
siderable vivacity and power, and ap¬ 
peared to be thinking deeply. 1 thought 
l might venture another remark. 

“ I put it to you, sir,” 1 said, 
still speaking with humility and 
respect, u that Competition is really 
the Law of Life—of evolution—of 
existence. Were universal Co-ordina¬ 
tion possible, which it seems to me 
it never can be, unless we are all 
standardised like Ford cars, there 
would be no enterprise—tio trade—no 
business- 

At the word 44 business ” he 
frowned, then roused himself and 
interrupted me. 


4i Business,” he cried, S£ mankind 
is your business, the common welfare 
is your business, as that great lover 
of Humanity ? Charles Dickens, told 
you long ago. Competition, thank 
God, is not the only law of life. 
No poet sings of its glories. No 
prophet has arisen to say : > Blessed 
are the competitors/ Again, I say 
to you, and through you to Humanity 
at large, you must break with the 
past, ff you would win for your 
world harmony and a lasting peace 
you must adopt henceforth the Law 
of Co-ordination as the law of life. 
It is the keystone of national and 
international prosperity. Goodwill 
and common effort for the common 
good are what your world needs 
most to-day. This does not mean 
the negation of nationalism—nor does 
it mean the abolition or curtailment 
of a dean and healthy competition 
or emulation within legitimate bounds. 
But it does mean the purification 
of nationalism and the exaltation of 
the spirit of emulation. And can you 
deny that they need it ? ” 

Here lie paused again and waited 
as if he would have me answer him. 

4i The competitive instincts,” J 
said, “ are they not as strong as 
any we possess f Is not life itself 
a constant com petition—a great 
struggle ? Do we not see everywhere 
in Nature the struggle for life and 
the survival of the fittest ? ” 

" The struggle for existence,” he 
replied, “ lias received too much 
emphasis, and chiefly by those who 
struggle least and get most. And, by 
the way, it sometimes involves the 
awkward possibility of the survival 
of the fittest scoundrel But if you 
will examine the matter closely, you 
will come to see that there really is 
more co-ordination than struggle in 
the world of Nature. The survival 
of the fittest was the watchword of 
the materialistic scientists of the 
Victorian era. They saw the world 
through their own spectacles and 
came to the conclusion that life was 
merely a great struggle for existence. 
By the term 1 fittest ? many people 
understood those possessing the 
greatest physical force and the 
cleverest and most ruthless in using it. 
They saw only the redness of Nature 
in tooth and claw, and missed the 
operations of other laws which 
were there to be seen by those whose 
eyes had been opened. They made 
use of the struggle and cruelty that 
they saw in the animal world as an 
argument to justify cruelty in human 
affairs. Was there not a parallel in 
Nature ? So has the struggle for 
existence—the Law r of Competitive 
Force—been a fetish that men have 
bowed down to and an illusion that 
obsesses them to the present day. 
Struggle is the law of survival with 
man up a certain point, but it is, 
or ought to be, the struggle of man 
with the forces of the universe—not 
man with man. This is where the 
philosopher Nietsche went so far 
astray. He pictured the struggle for 
existence as a struggle between 
individuals. Mankind was to progress 
by the appearance of supermen of 
great intelligence, strength and ruth- 
less ness, who would pursue their own 
ends regardless of their weaker 
brethren. A false view! Radically 
false! Mankind progresses by the 
appearance of individuals in whom 
the instincts of Co-ordination are the 
more strongly developed. As John 
Stuart Mill has said: 4 Almost all 
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the advantages which man possesses 
above the inferior animals arise from 
his power of acting in combination 
with his fellows, and of accomplishing 
by the united efforts of numbers 
what could not be accomplished by 
the detached efforts of individuals/ ” 

My Visitor had risen from his 
seat during this lengthy deliverance. 
He sat down again and waited for 
me to speak. 

“ It seems to me, sir,” l said, 
** that the policy you advocate will 
involve a very great change in 
human nature. I doubt whether it 
is possible to effect such a change.” 

“ You cannot change human 
nature,” he repeated, with a note 
of derision in his voice. “ What 
pessimists you humans are! When 
on the physical plane myself, I 
frequently met with this remark, 
often accompanied by a knowing 
smile. It is your sceptics' favourite 
refuge. But the unchangeability of 
human nature is not quite a fact. 
Your statement needs some qualifica¬ 
tion. It is true that the elemental 
constituents of human nature cannot 
be eradicated—the hunger for food, 
for love, and for that Eternal Mystery 
men call God. But just as the 
Balance of Power in Europe has been 
altered from time to time, so, also, 
the balance of these three great 
elemental needs can most assuredly 
be altered. Human nature can be— 
has been refined . Does refinement 
carry with it no change ? Go back 
into the remote past of your history 
and you find man an animal fighting 
with other animals and seizing his 
food and his women by force. 
The primitive swain, for example, 
did not write love-letters. He smote 
the maid of his affections on the 
head with a club and dragged her 
off to his abode by the heels. This 
animal struggle has been partly 
abandoned for settled industry and 
more domesticated ways of life. 
Human nature is far more refined in 
you than in your savage ancestors— 
though you were guilty of a terrible 
reversion to barbarism in the Great 
War, But the foundations of society 
are laid on a basis of conquest and 
exaggerated inequality inherited from 
more barbarous times, and it is just 
here where you require to make a 
change. With the terrible lessons of 
Armageddon fresh in your memory 
it should not be necessary for me to 
remind you of the unspeakable folly 
of continuing to follow the Law of 
Competitive Force. It leads to the 
perpetration of crimes innumerable; 
it usurps and treads upon the rights 
of mankind; it prompts men to 
seek their own advantages in pre¬ 
ference to those of their fellows ; it 
obstructs and imperils the weal of 
others. On the stricken fields of 
Europe human life, the only true 
wealth of the world, lias been 
squandered on a scale unparalleled 
ill history. There is not a land 
under the sun to-day that is not 
feeling the pinch caused by the 
colossal folly of 19H.” 

The Stranger stopped speaking 
and seemed to lapse into a sort of 
reverie. Feeling the silence to be 
somewhat painful, i ventured another 
observation. 

* £ I believe the lessons of the War 
will not be lost,” I said, “ Humanity, 

I hope, is upon the point of entering 
a new era and the eyes of thinking 
men are focussed on the future. 
Our leaders talk of Reconstruction ; 


the idea of a League of Nations is, 
on the whole, sympathetically re¬ 
ceived ; and we are also about to 
bring the ex-Kaiser to trial,” 

Here the Visitor roused himself 
from his brief reverie. 

" All, the ex-Kaiser,” he said. 
" You do well to remind me of 
that—er—gentleman. From another 
sphere we have watched his theatrical 
performances for many years. He will 
go down to history as the Master- 
criminal of Humanity, But whether 
you bring him to trial or not, you 
must recognise that the law for 
which he stands, and the spirit of 
which he is, perhaps, the most 
powerful representative the world 
lias ever known, has been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting* 
You must not overlook the fact, 


however, that the 4 Kaiser-spirit r 
has never been confined to Potsdam, 
Prussia, nor Germany itself—it is 
prominent all over Europe, in Britain, 
in America, in Japan ; in every land 
under the sun* Would it have been 
possible, think you, for one man 
to transform Europe into a vast 
slaughter-house unless that same 
* Kaiser-spirit ? found its response 
in human nature in every corner of 
the Continent? It is the * Kaiser ' 
in you that makes wars possible. 
It is because you have, in every 
nation and in every class, multitudes 
of men and women, slaves to the 
Law of Competitive Force, who 
neglect the service of their fellows 


in their desire for self-ease, self' 
aggrandisement and self-indulgence. 
The demon of self-interest holds a 
place in too many human lives. 
There are far too many people in 
the world dominated by that devil's 
maxim; ‘Take care of No. 1.' 
And 1 want to say to you to-night, 
and through you to Humanity at 
large—you must learn not only to 
take care of No. 1 ; you must learn 
also to take care of No, 2, and No. 3, 
and No. 4, and No* 104, and all the 
rest, A New Way of Life must be 
yours. A new spirit must be intro¬ 
duced into human affairs. The great 
principles of Brotherhood and Co¬ 
ordination must be substituted for 
Individualism and Competition. You 
humans must recognise that you are 
members one of another, and that 


you cannot live to and for yourselves 
alone. Mankind must cease to 
follow the will-o'-the-wisp of a selfish 
materialism, and find in life a great 
and blessed opportunity for service 
and self-sacrifice and closer union. 
You remember Macaulay's stirring 
lines 

Then none was for a party, 

Then all were for the state; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 

Then lands were fairly portioned, 

Then spoils were fairly sold; 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old/' 

There you have the true ideal—the 
ideal of Co-ordination. It is the 
only way. If holds the secret 


of peace—industrial peace, national 
peace, aye, and international peace. 
The time has surely come in the 
progress of the world when men must 
be animated by this higher ideal. 
You have now reached what Sir 
Oliver Lodge calls the period of 
conscious evolution when your race 
should rise to its true dignity, and, 
dropping the idea of a struggle for 
existence, follow after and cultivate 
that better way—the struggle for the 
life of others, in other words, the 
Law of Co-ordination.” 

The Stranger again paused and 
waited for me to speak. J held 
my peace. 

My time is nearly gone,” he 
said at last. “ I must hasten to 
complete my message* Let me just 
remind you of two applications. 
Take your own land—this England 
you love so dearly. What is the 
position to-day ? H is a time of 
great and ominous unrest. Apply 
the principle of Co-ordination—apply 
it quickly. Let it be adopted as a 
working policy by both Capital and 
Labour, and in course of time 
hostility will go, differences will 
disappear. Then will cea§e_ tlpt 
deplorable evil—Industrial d^il waf^ 
and human life will receive that 
service from industry which it is the 
main function of industry to supply. 

** So in affairs international* Co¬ 
ordination must be substituted for 
conflict. The nations are so linked 
together now by rapid methods of 
communication that what benefits 
one benefits all* So also what injures 
one, injures all. Every war between 
civilised nations to-day is practically 
a civil war. They trade together; 
they explore Nature together; they 
visit each other and understand each 
other as freely as the different pro¬ 
vinces of a single country did two or 
three hundred years ago. Destroy 
one country in Europe and all 
Europe suffers* And not Europe 
only, but the whole world* The 
system which has proved so disastrous 
for Humanity must be changed. 
You spoke of a new era for mankind. 

It will be possible only if the idea 
of Co-ordination holds sway.” 

He rose to go. 

Turning to me with a look 
of Singular sweetness and intense 
earnestness, he spoke his final word— ^ 

“ Man and brother,” he said, with - 1 
quivering voice, “ one of your greatest 
prophets has said: 4 Come, let us 
reason together* 3 You claim the 
gift of reason, and rightly so. Use it 
now, and use it well, f put it to 
you! A world where men Co¬ 
ordinate their labour in harmony, is a 
reasonable world; all selfishness is 
unreasonable because inimical to 
welfare* Why should not the world 
be a reasonable world for everybody 
— for everybody of goodwill —to 
dwell in ? Three-score-and-ten years 
soon pass: why should man's brief 
sojourn on this planet be marred 
by oppression and excessive toil and 
needless strife ? Will you not choose 
the better way of Co-ordination™ 
the only way of peace ? ” 

He opened the door and passed 
out. As he did so i thought l heard 
him murmuring those lines of John 
Addington Syrnonds 
‘"Nation with Nation, land with land, 

Unarmed shall live as comrades free ; 
hi every heart and brain shall throb 

The pulse of one fraternity/* 

Then—] opened my eyes and 
looked into the ashes ot a dying fire. 

John R. Todd. 
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MOTHERLESS. 

This beautiful work explains itself with simple truth and homely eloquence. It is an 
unforced study of the touching dignity of bereavement, of the breaking of the three fold 
cord. The widower, who knows only too well his loss* nurses on his lap the motherless 
bairn who does not yet realise hers. His thoughts turn to memories of happy days with 
she who has gone, of cherished hopes and plans now desolate. One feels that the pledge 
of their mutual affection which the dead mother has left in his arms will serve to keep her 
memory dear, while nerving the father to leave his grief to face the world for the child's 
sake. The natural truth anti pathos of this group make it irresistibly affecting. The 
man who can view it without emotion would not be a desirable person to know. 
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Town Planning and 
the Individual. 

N 0 for Life to flow towards that which is beautiful, till man through 
both light and darkness should be at peace and reverent, "—Euripedes. 


T HH ideal which the famous 
Greek dramatist here puts 
before m is a great one* 
and as true as it is great. Only by 
pressing on towards this goal, both 
in our inward lives and in their 
outward manifestation, shall we reach 
that peace and fullness of life which 
the heart of the individual longs for. 

Of the forces which can help or 
hinder the llow of life towards the 
beautiful if would be difficult to find 
one more powerful than environment. 


in time remove this type from our 
midst. Bad conditions and bad lives 
have produced worse conditions and 
worse lives in a never-ending sequence 
of action and redaction. We have to 
reverse the motion, and by providing 
better conditions produce better lives, 
which in turn, will make still easier 
conditions. 

Whatever claims we may make 
for the good effects of town planning, 
we do not imagine that a slovenly 
slum dweller will be turned into a 


There are some people who could 
turn a garden suburb into a slum, 
and there are others who would do 
their best to turn a slum into a 
miniature garden city. We have to 
see that the power for evil of the 
first type is curbed: we have also 
to give the second type the chance 
to develop their love of the beautiful 
to its fullest capacity. 

City planning, then, if properly 
carried out, is the creation of a 
system which puts severe restraint 
upon the liberties of those who would 
make life more ugly, more selfish, 
and more bestial, it is, on the other 
hand, a provider of many things 
which make for the development of 
healthy minds in healthy bodies, 
which encourages the love of the 
beautiful and orderly, and makes 
possible for all the attainment of a 
fuller and more perfect life. 



PboU>“ Macdonald] 
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NEW STATE CAPITOL BUILDINGS FOR NEBRASKA, 


I lie people of Nebraska, one of the most Central States in 
A in erica, do not appear to be feeling the present financial 
tightness/' as we in Britain are doing to-day. Anyway, they 
have just been voting for the acceptance of a plan for the 
construction of a new State Capitol, which is to be one of 
the Architectural Wonders of the world, and is to cost fifteen 
million dollars. Its elevation, as will be seen, is very beautiful ; 
perhaps Lhe lower buildings are a trifle " squat/' but the 
elevation is certainly very effective. One of our readers in 
this territory sent us the photograph which is here reproduced, 
and with if some descriptive matter which we fear would not 
interest the ordinary reader, although very interesting in its 
own way, He maintains that the elevation of the building 
represents the <f inner spirit of the civilisation of which the 
structure is an outward expression." In our opinion, all fruitful 
work of every kind expresses the inner spirit of its creator, but 
our correspondent sees in this building something quite out of the 
ordinary in this respect. To use his own words : r< It's a song of joy 
that these lines express ; it is not the foreboding and sad time of 


t h c flood - ri dd en py ra mid s. It's the song of a ce rt ai n k n o w] ed ge of 
life after death/' Our correspondent is very eloquent on the occult 
significance of the building, and finishes his description on the 
following high note : " Most fittingly did Bertram Grosvenor 

Goodhue place the " Sower ' on the dome ns a parable in bronze. 
Man, the Thinker, the Sower, is the crow ning jewel in this diadem 
of line and form. Man's mind is a garden into which the seeds 
of thought are sown, bringing forth the plants of character 
w T hich blossom into deeds of service or works of art. On the 
seed sack could well be emblazoned the eternal words of the 
Lw of Cause and Effect, 1 Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap/ Thoughts are the seeds sown in the fields of 
destiny. Every character, noble or ignoble, every deed, 
selfish or unselfish ; all art, beautiful or degraded ; is but the 
recorded result of man's past thinking. This outstretched arm and 
open hand are sowing this great and noble truth to the 
world anew." We compliment the Nebraska authorities on their 
ability to erect so magnificent a monument of human achievement 
at a time when labour and raw materials are so expensive. 


It is here that town planning makes 
itself felt as a great power working 
for the uplifting of the individual, 
the community, and the nation. 

Environment ami bad industrial 
conditions in the past have resulted 
in the production of the modern 
degenerate slum dwellers. A new 
environment and new conditions will 


tidy housewife by the simple process 
of translating her from the slums 
to a home in a garden suburb. 

We are quite conscious that, for 
many of its effects, town planners 
will have to make strenuous efforts 
to mould the lives and thoughts of 
the rising generation, and the curbing 
of the worse traits of the present one. 


It will be seen, from what we 
have already written, that we are 
concerned with something wider and 
deeper than the creation of mere 
physical beauty in the planned 
city. 

We have already dealt with that 
side of the subject in a previous article. 
Here we are dealing more particularly 


with the individual citizen and Iris 
relation to the progress or inertness 
of his city. 

For a city to progress, it must have 
its citizens as healthy as possible— 
we could expect no progress from 
one peopled by invalids. All such a 
city could produce would be trouble, 
inefficiency, and lowered output. 
There may not exist such a thing as 
a city entirely composed of invalids, 
but where can we find, in this 
country, a city in which the healthy 
are not taxed to keep the unhealthy 
products of the slums r We, therefore, 
place in the front rank of town 
improvements the abolition of the 
slums and the provision of a proper 
park and playgrounds system. On 
the former there is no need to dwell— 
it has been dealt with so often ; but 
so far we, in this country, have 
utterly failed to realise the tremendous 
influence which the lack of proper 
recreational facilities has upon the 
industrial world. There can never 
be any comparison, in the value for 
citizenship and sound trade unionism, 
between Hie boy who strengthens his 
body and quickens his mind by 
healthy play, and the boy who learns 
the ways of the street corner loafer. 

By refusing to provide adequate 
playing space we deliberately help 
to produce the latter type. Is it not 
time that others joined their voices 
to the town planners’ in demanding 
ample playing fields as well as 
healthy homes for the children ? 
Such a provision would go far to 
eliminate the half-developed types 
who are such an easy prey to the 
preachers of anarchy. 

But it is not enough for us to see 
that the child has a chance to 
develop a healthy mind ; we must 
try to prepare him for the time when 
his vote and his opinion will help or 
hinder the progress of the planned 
city. The progressive planned cities 
of America, such as Chicago, are 
taking their plans and using them 
as the basis for text books on 
Municipal Economy, so that the 
children may grow up imbued with 
a wider view of the duties of citizen¬ 
ship. They are endeavouring, in the 
words of an American writer, to 
give an education “ that strives to 
incorporate men into urban civilisa¬ 
tion . . . and inculcates respect for 
civic efficiency and love for 
public works, schools, streets and 
buildings. 

“ it points out where beauty exists 
in co-operative communal institutions, 
and fosters neighbourhood pride and 
the spirit of association. Instead of 
restraining impulses and instincts, it 
seeks to free the imagination, to stir 
and spur the desires, and to concen¬ 
trate pointless energies upon the 
co-ordination of man and city.” 

What a difference we could make 
in our cities if we could rear a 
generation in which these ideas had 
been sown and had taken root. 
How citizens in every walk of life 
would do their utmost to forward 
the interests of the community. 
To take one example, we would 
not then find a street in which 
the effect of the well-kept gar¬ 
dens was spoiled by the weed- 
ridden plots of the careless; it would 
be felt to be a civic duty for each 
person to keep his piece of the city 
as beautiful as possible. 

This education is needed by every 
class. There is no strata of society 
in which we do not find the selfishness 
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0 / the individual warring against the 
best interests of the community. 
From the lowest depths of poverty, 
where we find the worst type of slum 
dweller making the home more foul 
and verminous than it was before, 
up to the possessors of money who 
erect mean homes for the workers or 
spoil the character of a whole 
neighbourhood by putting up an 
unsuitable building, we see men 
deliberately making their town more 
mean and sordid than it was 
before. 

They fai! to realise that they are 


be attained in all its fulness, it must 
be accompanied by the planned lives 
of its citizens. If the attainment of 
the city plan is to be mean, nothing 
more than the widening of a few 
roads, the rearrangement of the 
works, and the provision of houses 
with gardens, it may resuit in 
economy and outward beauty, but 
there will be nothing permanent 
about it. Only by firing the citizens 
with ideals can the future of the 
planned city be secured, for the 
working out of the plan is the task 
of more than one generation, and 


Town Planning an 

big plans, aim high in hope and work, 
remembering that a noble logical 
diagram once recorded will never 
die, but long after we are gone will 
be a living thing asserting itself with 
ever-growing insistency. Remember 
that our sons and grandsons are going 
to do things that would stagger us. 
Let your watchword be order and 
your beacon beauty.” 

The planned city has much to 
offer the citizen. Economy, efficiency, 
beauty and healthful ness are its to 
give, but it demands a return. 
It asks to be appreciated at its full 
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The Morning Dawneth, 
Day is Near! 

0 THEE dear heart all sorrow 
ladened, 

Poor storm-tossed soul weighed 
down with care, 

I bring this message from my MASTER, 
" THE MORNING DAWNETH, DAY 
IS NEAR l ” 

Thv night is long, and dark, and lonely, 
Heavy the cross, and hard to bear. 
But CHEER THEEi List I His voice 
is calling, 

" THE MORNING DAWNETH, DAY 
IS NEAR I M 




A PROVENCAL FORGE, 

3 


Mr. La Thangue's great reputation is the natural growth of solid achieve¬ 
ment. He has never made a sudden hit with a " picture of the year " ; 
nor has he attempted anything sensational of the M problem picture ,r order. 
Year by year he has produced fine work; year by year it has been a 
little better, with more coherence, more strength, and more vitality. 


Although his earlier work showed a variety of scenes and influences, in 
late years he has been faithful to that stmny southern land, part of 
the Ancient Roman Province of Gaul, known as Provence. Here he gives 
us a shoeingTorge in a quiet street, seen in blazing sunshine. The superb 
colour-scheme of golds and greens shows the artist's unfailing accomplishment. 


doing an incalculable amount of 
harm, both materially and spirit¬ 
ually, to their fellow citizens and 
themselves. 

There is much food for thought in 
the story of creation. We are told 
that God placed man in a garden 
and that the first city was built by 
the first murderer. It reminds us that 
man’s natural environment is a 
beautiful one, but that he has been 
robbed of it by the entrance of 
strife into the world. The life of the 
city leaves so many openings for the 
exercise of the anti-social spirit, and 
if the ideal of the planned city is to 


at every stage there are numerous 
chances for selfishness and lack of 
vision to prevent the final consum¬ 
mation of the artist's ideal. The best 
way of firing the imagination is to 
aim high—many of our reconstruction 
schemes fail because they are so 
mean and incapable of producing any 
great and worthy change in the 
character of our cities. The late 
D. H. Burnham, the great American 
city planner, put this advice well 
when he said: “ Make no little 

plans, they have no magic to stir 
men’s blood, and probably them¬ 
selves wiil never be realised. Make 


value and to be loved. Without the 
love of its citizens, it is as incapable 
of realising the highest as is a man 
who has not the motive power of 
love spurring him on. Let us 
remember that in creating a better 
environment we are helping to create 
better men and women, and that in 
improving ourselves we make possible 
the improvement of our environment, 
and in doing both we are working 
out man’s redemption from the 
tyranny of the murderous type of 
city. “To make your city lovable 
you must make it lovely.” 

Thomas h. Mawson. 


Nor pain or valley of the shade 

Need daunt thy faith, nor cause thee 
fear. 

For well I hear that voice repeating, 
"THE MORNING DAWNETH, DAY 
IS NEAR I” 

Then courage still brave heart I for surely 
Faith ends in VICTORY, not despair! 

A break I see in yonder East I 

THE MORNING DAWNETH, DAY 
IS NEAR I 


Thy sorrow now is turned to Gladness I 
God’s answer lay within thy prayer I 
Rejoice and sing with heart uplifted, 

" THE NIGHT HAS ENDED, DAY 
IS HERE I” 

—Peter Lion. 













Mr, Charles Shannon is one of the most sensitive and distinguished of living 
artists. His art is the quiet product of study and dream ; standing aloof from 
haste or turmoil or anything suggestive of sensation Or notoriety. It readies 
a region of pure beauty r beyond the world of reality or actuality ; where 
mere events lose much of their significance, and cries of passion and emotion 
are but faintly heard. The theme of the " Wise and Foolish Virgins " 
has appealed to him solely from the point of view of the creation of pictorial 
beauty. His picture is frankly not very scripturaL We are not here much 
concerned with the Twenty-fifth Chapter of St. Matthew. This is no vision 
of sudden midnight alarm : of desperate appeals for what could not be 
-narrd ■ nf the* trade doom that may brfftll and wdl-meaiirng souls 
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puts the Scriptural narrative far awav ; for what could the Virgins we know 
be doing there ? If, however, we do not have a satisfying illustration of 
a familiar story h wc get instead a noble picture. We think it was the rhythm 
of the interlacing figures* the haunting beauty and mystery of the night, 
with its hue vet austere harmony of colour* that the artist aimed to achieve ; 
and we gladly admit he has succeeded. Many an earnest thinker has 
pondered over the true inner meaning of this story, although its lessons 
of ready preparedness is obvious to all. This story of the coming of the 
bridegroom has in it a still deeper meaning to the devout mystic, who 
sense? a parable of initiation, the first unfolding ol the Divine super- 
consciousness within, which shall hereafter irradiate and illumine the whole 
of thtr inner it ml outer life. Wt caaaut tel} near that moment t* in*+t 


when it will come, any more than a flower knows the moment when the 
glory of the universe will burst upon an opened heart that has at last 
unfolded. But it has to be watched for, prayed for, lived for: since 
until it comes a man lives but a darkened, divided life, seeming] v cut off 
in consciousness from the true source of his happiness and power. 
So the lamp which shall light us to that supreme con summation is 
the vessel of consecrated thought and deed, and it must be filled 
always with the oil of human service* else wise it were empty and 
useless indeed* To those whose light within is thus kept steadily 
trimmed and burning, there comes the day of Initiation, the reception at 
the marriage feast, and entrance into the joy of their r,onJ The #toi-y 
*i1kcj indicates T F in t idf i R ripran«c artrf - 1 ilj W 
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The Source of 
Social Wellbeing. 


T HE centra] fact about any 
human society, from the 
view-point of social wellbeing, 
whether we consider a village com¬ 
munity, or a city, or a nation, 
or the world, is that each constituent 
soul may be an enricher or an 
impoverisher; a harmoniser or a 
maker of discord ; a source of health, 
life and joy or of disease, death 
and misery. These conditions are 
related to certain states of conscious¬ 
ness, the good conditions issuing from 
a consciousness of one character and 
the bad conditions from a conscious¬ 
ness of another character. The social 
conditions which are called “ evils ” 
are traceable, some directly and others 
indirectly, to certain states of 
consciousness. Certain diseases, for 
instance, are known to be a direct 
result of sex-vice; and a great part 
of our diseases and miseries have 
their origin in animal lust in various 
forms. Wherever the animal nature 
is allowed to lead there is a violation 
of the laws of health, a misdirection 
of the life-forces, a turning of what 
might have been good to bad, a 
manifestation of disease, and often 
a train of other evils. 

Selfishness is a state consciousness 
that is the cause, directly or in¬ 
directly, of some of our worst social 
evils. Social wellbeing can be pro¬ 
moted only by a regard by the 
members of a society for the common 
wellbeing. The main root of social 
wellbeing, in fact, is a consciousness 
of unity. Selfishness is the opposite 
of this. It is the consciousness of 
separateness. It causes the individual 
to put his own seeming separate 
interests before the common well- 
being and to disregard the rights 
of his fellows. It is disruptive and 
strife-breeding. From it spring the 
strife and bitterness which are at 
this period so marked a feature of 
our social life. 

The actuatisation of anything, 
whether a material object or a condi¬ 
tion of life, requires first the idea 
of the thing or condition desired, 
and then effort to give it actualisation. 
From the negative mental attitude 
there are only negative results. 
Hence, it follows that for the 
manifestation of a healthy, happy 
society—a society free from those 
features which are generally described 
as “ evils •there must be effort on 
the part of the people to actualize 
such a society; a directing by 
individuals of their life-power to 
this end. The individual must be 
under the sway, consciously or 
unconsciously, of a social ideal; 
must recognise his social responsibility 
as a creative centre that can make 
society better or worse. 

A great part of our people have 
no such sense of social responsibility, 
are making no effort for the raising 
of the common life. They vote at 
elections and take some interest in 
politics, but their interests are limited 
to the success of apolitical party or the 
gaining of some personal advantages. 

Where we have pure-living, un¬ 
selfish, open-minded men and women, 
interested in improving the general 
conditions of life, there we have 
individuals who are contributing the 


qualities which enrich and advance 
the social life and make for man’s 
permanent happiness. Where we 
have individuals who are living in 
animal-gratification, self-seeking—it 
may be in living parasitically, or it 
may be in looking merely to their 
own or their own family’s interests— 
indifferent to or unconscious of social 
responsibility, and drifting in life, 
there we see those from whom issue 
social evils. The true way to remedy 
these evils, therefore, is to establish 
in our citizens those states of con¬ 
sciousness which enrich and advance 
life—purity, unselfishness, sense of 
social responsibility, and a real 
devotion to the common wellbeing. 


the better society, call your politics 
Socialism or what you will. Get 
your sensualist into what political 
party you can, get him to vote as 
you like, he is still a source of social 
evil; a minus factor in his bearing 
on the social wellbeing. Get your 
self-seeker—as you easily can by 
appealing to his selfish interests—and 
he is still a source of strife and 
impoverishment; also a minus factor. 
Adopt what systems you will, they 
will succeed only in the measure in 
which the people sustain them by 
living ideals. 

I am not saying that politics are 
of no importance ; nor that environ¬ 
ment has not to be taken iuto account. 
It is the duty of every citizen to 
take a part in the management of 
public affairs—a business which might 
be carried through without the miser¬ 
able partiality bitterness and strife 
which distinguish it at present 
Legislation is necessary in the present 


the character of his environment by 
his own mentality and character. 

Social wellbeing and illbemg are 
the results of certain conditions, just 
as physical health and disease are 
results of certain conditions. Each 
effect is related to a particular cause. 
The reason why such a mess has 
been made of our social life is that 
this truth has not been recognised. 
Statesmen and politicians have been 
occupied with effects, or symptoms* 
The wise statesmen of the future will 
deal with causes. The attempt to 
make a harmonious, healthy, pro¬ 
gressive society by legislation, without 
altering those states of consciousness 
which issue in social disease, strife 
and disruption, is like attempting to 
purify a reservoir which is being 
contaminated by impurities flowing 
in from thousands of sources by 
putting in disinfectants and extract¬ 
ing part of the impurities. As the 
rational way to purify the reservoir 
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THE HOUSE 


DELIA. 


Mr. Shannon is a master of the art of lithography, which, 
since the renewal of interest largely due to Mr. Whistler, is 
no longer regarded as a poor relation of the Graphic Arts. 
He fa a poetic and subtle draughtsman, an absorbed student 
of beauty, a seeker after nobility of design who subordinates 
literary to pictorial requirements. For this reason it is vain 
to seek in our picture more than the slightest literary motive. 
“ Delia ' 4 may be the lad}- referred to in Pope’s lines — 11 Slander 


or poison dread from Delia's rage' f —but we do not know. 
What seems suggested is one of those sinister beauties of the 
Renaissance, whom men admired and feared. We see a 
banquet where the guests are raising winecups in her 
honourj while one whispers in her ear. It is just a fancy in 
which the artist has expressed his power of noble and rhythmic 
design. The subject was once admirably characterised by 
Sir Frederick Wed more as “ideal and opulent and Tilianesq ue." 


Hence the futility, from the view¬ 
point of ultimate wellbeing, of the 
effort to make a better social order 
through a political party, by legisla¬ 
tion and by changing the methods 
of industrial organisation, while 
ignoring, so far as real concern and 
effort to remedy go (apart from 
State-regulation or control of the 
Drink Trade) such common vices as 
drinking, sex-lust and gambling. 
Not thus shall we find flie way to 


conditions to check wrong-doing and 
equalise opportunities. But the only 
true remedy for social evils is in 
individuals overcoming those condi¬ 
tions within themselves from which 
they issue. Environment is a powerful 
factor, and we should make the 
dwelling conditions of our people as 
good as possible, especially for the 
children’s sake. But we must never 
lose sight of the fact that every 
individual k mrrctsntlv deferniininir 


is by going to the several sources and 
stopping the inflow of that which 
contaminates, so the only sound way 
of making a harmonious and healthy 
society is to alter those mental states 
in the individual members which 
cause social disease and disruption. 
Tire task is not an easy one. But 
the first essential of any work is to 
know its true character. 

Radnor h Hodgson. 




On the Importance of 
Acquiring a Right Attitude 
of Mind. 


£i TT'OR there is nothing either bad 

r* or good, but thinking makes 
it so.” To an increasing 
number of people at the present time 
it is becoming evident that an altera¬ 
tion of conditions is as nothing in its 
effect to the changing of a point of 
view. A brave and humble heart will 
make gold out of the most unto¬ 
ward circumstances, whilst the most 
opportune surroundings will not cause 
true vision and an increased sense of 
responsibility in the small-minded 
and selfish. The contemplation of the 
ancient and eternal truths of life must 
of necessity bring about a change of 
outlook, and certain attitudes of 
mind are the necessary corollary. If, 
therefore, the primal propositions are 
correct, the attitudes of mind result¬ 
ing therefrom must be right 

What are the primal propositions, 
those truths of life and Nature which 
can never be altered ? They are set 
forth in every great religion and 
philosophy, and as Mr, Wells has 
said, they are so simple and so few 
that they can be written on a post¬ 
card. The first is the great 
proposition, of which the remaining 
two are the logical corollaries. The 
Worlds Teacher, when last He came 
amongst 11 s, expressed them thus: 
“ One is your Father ” ; therefore, 
u All ye are brethren ”; therefore, 
** all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them: for this is the law.” So 
simple are they, and yet so deep, that 
they include within them every fact 
and law of life, and provide us with 
a criterion whereby to judge what 
should be done in every circumstance. 

The first proclaims the inherent 
immortality and eternal perfectibility 
of man. In reviewing ourselves 
and others, in considering human 
nature in the mass, we should never 
forget the slowly-unfolding eternal 
nature and the ever increasing beauty 
and possibility of it, A man should 
always be believed in, we should have 
unshakable faith in the highest side 
of human nature, because of the great 
truth this first statement depicts. 
The optimist, the strong in faith, are 
right. Here again faith bears witness 
to deep things unseen at first. 

So because we are all “ gods in the 
making,” holding within ourselves 
the possibility of unfolding glory and 
beauty unimaginable, we shall finally 
overcome evil with good, and 
we must do it ourselves. 

We are all of us conscious of defects 
and lacks in our personal character 
and temperament, of obstacles In 
our environment, and the first 
tendency of each is generally to place 
the cause outside ourselves, in 
heredity, upbringing, surroundings, or 
the inscrutable will of the Almighty. 
But the one true cause is within, and 
the sooner we grow strong enough to 
realise that no-one Is to blame—if 
we wish to do such a foolish thing— 
except ourselves, the sooner shall we 
place our feet upon the path to 
power and peace. Character is the 
result of efforts made, battles won 
against self in past lives, and defects 
in character indicate where work has 
still to be done in building the house 


eternal in the heavens, the growing, 
immortal, psychical vesture of the 
spiritual self. 

The argument that characteristics 
are inherited will here be advanced, 
but the Ancient Wisdom teaches us 
that only physical matter of a certain 
type—and there are far greater 
varieties than physiology at present 
understands—is inherited. That 
there Should be often an apparent 
resemblance in character or capacity 
between parent and child is not 
remarkable when we remember that 
different types of physical matter are 


I rom the picture by Lord Leighton, P.R.A.] 


correlated to similar types of psychic 
matter, thus parents give a body 
which will more readily express 
similar attributes to those which they 
possess themselves. Again, the influ¬ 
ence of parents and surroundings calls 
forth certain aspects of character and 
temperament expressed in the past 
lives of the child, though it cannot 
evoke what is not yet near expression. 
Hence, the great responsibility which 
rests on the parents, to call forth 
and evoke the best. 

The right attitude of mind, therefore, 
in face of our own deficiencies is to 


blame no-one, not even ourselves, 
but bravely to commence at once 
the steady study and practice of 
that which we want to make ours. 
And remember that this can be done 
with a moral quality as effectively 
as with a mental capacity. 

And what shall we do in face of the 
deficiencies of other people ? Unless 
we are placed in charge of another 
in order to help him, they are no 
concern of ours. It is so easy to be 
lenient to ourselves, so concerned 
about, or incensed with, others: but 
no man can atone unto God for his 
brother, each man must do his grow¬ 
ing for himself. We can help our 
brother best by learning how to evoke 
the angel in him and not the devil, for 
that is the divine life we have in 
common with him and where we 
touch him most nearly. To ourselves 
we should be stern, to all others 
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endlessly compassionate, for we 
cannot know the weakness of another 
soul, nor that which to him is diffb 
culty. But when another's fate 
touches us too nearly to heart, we 
cannot philosophise so dearly then. 
If someone we love is manifestly 
entering upon the path of sin and 
disaster, despite our care, our love, 
our teachings, what shall we do then ? 
Ah! then we can but wait and love 
in silence, holding eternal faith in the 
indestructible divinity within our 
beloved one, knowing that the divine 
unte will one day bring him back. 
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perchance the wiser for the bitterness 
of knowledge which will then be his, 
and we shall be there waiting, loving, 
ready to help and to heal when so to 
do shall be given into our hands. 

And the obstacles in surroundings, 
those circumstances that so often 
seem to paralyse and cripple life, 
how shall we regard them ? Shall 
we chafe, fret, sulk, blame, accept 
with dogged indifference ? This is 
where the corollaries from the primal 
proposition of life come into play. 
Because we are all brethren, bound 
together so closely on the inner planes 
of life that whatever we individually 
think or feel or do re-acts simultane¬ 
ously on the united spirit of the whole, 
the Law says that when a unit of 
life disturbs the harmonious equi¬ 
librium of Nature, that equilibrium 
will reassert itself through the 
individual unit which upset it. Hence, 
every man's and every nation's “sin” 
ultimately finds him out, some time, 
somewhere, in the universe, and the 
consequent suffering re-knits the 
strained threads of life, purifies from 
the original stain. Thus, does the 
Higher Self continually make atone¬ 
ment (make at-one) for the lower. 
What difference, therefore, that we 
make to others will one day react on 
ourselves, and the truest way to reach 
happiness ourselves is to do our best 
to gain it for others. In front, there¬ 
fore, of difficulties in our surround¬ 
ings what should be our attitude ? 

To begin with, what is a good 
environment ? That which helps the 
bodily self, or that which nourishes 
the undying self within ? The first 
does not really matter at all, the 
second can be achieved under any 
conceivable circumstances and in any 
condition. The luxury of idleness, 
the ceaseless round of hard monoton¬ 
ous toil, are both of them unideal 
conditions brought about by cob 
lective selfish action in the past, but 
neither of them can dip the wings of 
the aspiring soul who determines to 
rise and puts spiritual gain before 
material advantage. In the face of 
obstacles in our surroundings, let us 
consider what hidden strength of the 
soul, what priceless pearls of true 
beauty their brave acceptance and 
use may reveal. Do not let circum¬ 
stances use you, drifting helplessly 
with the tide of results coming from 
actions in past lives. Use them, and 
the warrior soul of you will one day 
find himself thereby in the haven 
where he would be. Every aim 
followed unremittingly, with every 
intervening circumstance used and 
surmounted will bring its unfailing 
results In time. The higher our aims 
the greater the propulsion. Circum¬ 
stances can delay the achievement of 
an earthly aim, but none can hinder 
the attainment of a heavenly one, if 
we aspire to be rather than to do, and 
in being do for others, not ourselves. 

And if our untoward circumstances 
include a personality unkind, obtuse, 
exasperating, let us remember that 
he injures himself most, and that if 
we will, his very painfulness may 
reveal to us our own weak spots, and 
help us to make clean our hearts. 
“ A person ceases to be an annoyance 
when he becomes a lesson.” It take 
us a long time to realise that it does 
not so much matter what is another's 
attitude to our selves. Our own to 
him is infinitely more important. 

Then, again, so many of us weaken 
our forces in vain regrets and longings. 
We dwell in the past especially past 


THE VESTAL. 

'How happy is the blameless Vestal's lot. the world forgetting, by the world forgot." 
This charming picture is one of the last of Lord Leighton's works, and was not quite 
finished at his death in The Vestal Virgins, as most of us know, were priestesses 

of spotless chastity, whose duty it was to keep the sacred fire always burning in the Temple 
of Vesta at Rome. Leighton's ideal of beauty was essentially classical, but he did not 
always insist upon the conventions of antiquity, and he has not done so here. No 
attempt has been made to emphasise this lady's character as priestess ; and, in our 
opinion, the artist, as a devotee of beauty for beauty's sake, aimed rather to present a 
lovely classical type of feminine purity than a religious official of antiquity. 
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jlcq airing a Right Attitude of Mind. 


mistakes and losses, and are in the 
position of a man whose unwilling 
feet are forced to tread the road 
of evolution whilst his head is turned 
all the time backwards over his 
shoulder. Is it any wonder that 
such a soul stumbles again and again, 
passing into yet deeper sloughs of 
despond? Yesterday has no use 
for us except to extract wisdom 
for guidance and future power of 
usefulness. If its consideration 
weakens your life and energy, you are 
not yet strong enough to do it. 
Remember that it does not in the 
least matter now what you did 
yesterday or years ago. It cannot 
by any possibility be altered or 
recalled, but its mistakes can be 
remedied by future action, the ill 
wrought neutralised by future well¬ 
doing. So that what truly matters 
is what you are doing now , just 
this very moment, and what you 
are going to do the next minute, 
to-day, to-morrow. “ Let the dead 
bury their dead; follow Me/’ 

This attitude is sometimes reversed. 
We do not brood over the ineradi¬ 
cable past so much as that we fear the 
unknown future. This, again, is a 
leakage of invaluable energy and 
power. “Take, therefore, no thought 
for the morrow/’ Work whole¬ 
heartedly moment by moment, 
making the best of the perishing 
present. That alone will shape the 
future as it should be. Let us 
leave the future in the hands of the 
immortal Life purpose who will deal 
with us faithfully according to our 
good. Then, if we make plans, we 
shall not mind if those plans are 
broken, but start to reshape them 
nearer to the Heart of thing’s desire. 
We shall not fear what that future 
may bring us if we believe in life, in 
the holy, immortal, ever-transcending 
purpose of it. 

“ Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
He cannot fear life who trusts in it, 
and to trust life is to love God Who 
is the great enshrined Purpose 
therein. 

In the heart of the man who strives 
to maintain the right attitude to 
life there is no room for envy or 
deprecation. He knows that if he 
faithfully strives, all aims are realis- 
able. No-one can really take from 
him that which is his, and that 
another lias entered upon his 

inheritance a little sooner in time than 
himself, makes no difference to the 
forces flowing which he has generated. 
There is here all the difference 
between wishing and willing. As 

long as we only wish we shall envy 
others the attainment of their desires. 
But let us begin to will, and the whole 
nature is filled with a dominant 

purpose which leaves no room for 

any other feeling. And to will is 
not to picture or resolve, but to do 
deed after deed in the furtherance 
of our desire, and the consciousness 
of work done will make us generous of 
spirit. A grudging spirit springs from 
the consciousness of work ill done. 

And nothing in the world is more 
foolish than jealousy. For the plain 
fact of Nature is this; that no-one 
can take our place either in work or 
in love. Another can never give our 
beloved just what we can bring them. 
How much better, therefore, that he 
should share his joy in another with 
ourselves than that we should shut 
that part of his heart out of ours 
through the great illusion of jealous 
exclusiveness. 


The right attitude to life, the right 
attitude to others, is the outcome 
of obedience to the two command¬ 
ments embodying the laws of life 
which say that we shall love the 
Lord our God with all our hearts, 
and our neighbours as ourselves. 
And what is it to love God but to 
love wisdom and beauty and love, 


which are the shadows of God upon 
earth, better than ourselves ? What 
is it to love our neighbour but to put 
ourselves in imagination in hisplace: 


With regard to collective action 
and responsibility the same law is as 
inexorable as with the individual. 
Whatsoever a class or a nation does 
to another will one day come back 
upon themselves. “ Action and 
reaction are equal and opposite/ 1 
The measure of the tyranny of the 
Bolshevik is the measure of the 

r .-i --y-t-ry 


tyranny of the Czars which preceded 
it, and any class or nation which 
lakes to the sword must perish by 
the sword. Changes wrought by 


excessive violence, changes resisted by 
repressive measures and coercion, 
defeat their own ends. Thus, in 
social and political affairs the truest 
progress is that which is founded on 
the deep laws of life. Harmonious 
evolution is belter than revolution, 
but the first is only possible when 
both sides possess in some degree the 
spirit of sacrifice and sympathy and 
the will to co-operate. If this is no; 
present the unhappter road may be 
taken by the forces of Nature 
struggling to find a channel for 
progress. Nothing is more needed 
in our national and social life at this 
moment than the cultivation of the 
sympathetic imagination, and the 
brave and bold action which results 
from a true inner trust in life. Here 
again, as classes or as nations, we 
must put service before self-indulg¬ 
ence, right before might, honour 
before expediency, mercy and justice 
before private interests. Only 
action founded on these principles 
can really endure. 

And if you are amongst those 
who possess least, try to put yourself 
in imagination in the place of those 
whose leisure and opportunity are 
greater, try to realise their necessary 
limitation of outlook in certain 
directions, and how hard it is to pari 
with accustomed seeming rights and 
privileges. We are drawing nearer 
all the time, and the advance is 
delayed when on the one hand there 
is want of sympathy and under¬ 
standing, and upon the other 
unnecessary suspicion. We must 
belong to each other, we cannot fail 
to affect eacli other by what we do, 
and the happier world of to-morrow 
must be built up by all of us together, 
and not by one class or nation alone. 
A work to do for others, a competency 
whereby a man’s bodily necessities 
are assured, a little leisure to love 
and laugh and enjoy, these make life 
healthy and natural, and they will 
become the normal condition of life 
lor the whole nation when we have 
learnt to want them for everyone, 
and not only for ourselves and our 
immediate relations. Let us find 
out how they may be firmly and truly 
won, each of us striving to learn th^ 
will to sacrifice that all may gain. 

The true enemies of human pro¬ 
gress are blindness, ignorance, want 
of sympathy, self-seeking; and they 
are only routed by the determination 
to understand and love. Each one of 
us as individuals must share the par¬ 
ticular responsibility, the particular 
Nemesis, of the class and nation to 
which we belong. Therefore, it is in¬ 
cumbent upon every one in these 
critical times to stand firmly for the 
right way amongst our fellows, at the 
cost, if needs be, of our own personal 
material advantage. One voice up 
raised, one man’s deeds shining in the 
world, will provide a focus-point for 
others, will become a torch light to 
others, blazing a trail that shall pre¬ 
sently become a road for the feet of 
thousands. The age of democracy 
dawns, but what can democracy do, 
if we do not grow in sympathy, 
tolerance and self-control, but 
exchange one tyranny for another ? 
The right attitude of mind is far 
greater than the right system. 
Indeed, the one will bring about the 
other, but it behoves those who are 
strong, well-cared-for, educated, to 
lead the way, for where they step 
the weaker ones will follow. 

Clara M. Good, 
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ROBT. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

"Grant that we here he jure Thee may beset free from the fear of vicissitude and the fear 
of death, may finish what remains before as of our course without dishonour lo our 
selves or hurt to others, and, when the day comes, may die in peace. Deliver us front 
fear and favour ; frotn mean hopes and cheap pimsiires, litvc mercy on each in 
his deficiency; let him he not cast down; support the stumbling on -he way t and 
give at last rest to the weary. PA', f YERS A 7 VA / / 1M. / 

The forefathers of Robert Louis Stevenson were celebrated bualders, of lighthouses,, 
lighting sailors safely to port through the darkness of the night. In the world ol 
thought and imagination, his own life work stands forth like a beacon, shining dear in 
steady rays of help, guidance anti recreation. Stevenson's style of telling his stories 
was far more charming than that oi any other writer tJ l liis time, and his masterly 
d rawing of human types makes them live in the memory , touched with his humour and 
large-hearted sympathy Of the many sides to the man there is no room here to speak, 
but vve may point to the incomparable "Child's Garden of Verses 1 ' as proof of his 
insight into childish ways and thoughts. And we quote above one of the prayers he 
composed at his Samoan home, not only because it is a petition every human being 
needs to offer, but because in his own case we believe every line of it was granted 
His life was the incarnation of his own dictum that there is no true rest but in work 
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I S it not time that the word 
spirituality acquired a wider 
meaning than that which it 
commonly receives ? It is usually re¬ 
stricted to those who are scrupulous in 
Church attendance, and zealous in the 
matter of ritual and orthodox creeds* 
But both history and experience 
show that whilst these institutions 
may powerfully promote the spiritual 
mind, they may also narrow and 
materialise it* Did not Mr* Gladstone 
write; There is one proposition 
which the experience of life burns 
into my soul; it is this: that man 
should beware of letting his religion 
spoil his morality. In a thousand 
ways, some great, some small, but 


all subtle, we are daily tempted to 
that great sin*” Throughout the 
ages the voices of prophets and seers 
have never ceased to be raised in 
warning against the deadening effect 
of religious customs and beliefs. 

For a generation after The Origin 
of Species the gospel of science was 
called by its enemies the Gospel of 
Materialism. Does not the Church 
lie open to the same reproach ? 
There is scarcely a spiritual truth 
that she has not materialised. Take, 
for example, the words " This is My 


body which is given for you,” 
Here is a great spiritual fact. The 
broken bread is a symbol of the 
life given for others. As bread 
revives the body, so self-sacrificing 
love quickens and redeems the soul* 
Yet this simple and Divine truth has 
been almost completely obscured 
by materialistic ideas and conceptions. 
It Iras been interpreted in terms of 
savage customs that found their 
way into the Jewish temple, and 
turned it into a shambles: the out¬ 
pouring of blood, the sacrifice of a 
victim to appease an offended deity* 
The blood of Christ, the physical 
death, is still held by many to be the 
essence of the Gospel* 


It was believed by primitive man 
that to eat the flesh of a victim was 
to partake of its qualities* The 
Roman priest claims the power to 
change the bread and wine into the 
actual body and blood of Christ, so 
that he who receives these physical 
elements receives Christ* The Mass 
is declared to be a vicarious sacrifice, 
which the Priest offers to God a for 
the sins of the living and the dead,” 
Those who accept these doctrines 
can scarcely reproach science with 
materialism. 


The spiritual man recognises in 
the material universe, and in all 
forms of religious thought, the out¬ 
ward manifestation of an indwelling 
life, whose laws are truth and love, 
and believes that by acting in con¬ 
formity with these laws be has life 
and peace* 

1. It is a common fallacy which 
resolves the world into two great 
classes, the spiritual and the un- 
spiritual, the saved and (lie lost. 
The distinction does not exist. The 
powers of good and evil are at war 
in every soul. None is without some 
spark of spiritual life ; none possesses 
it in its fulness. All are in the process 
of being made, some better, some 
worse* ** To be the best, is but the 
fewest faults to have,” 

How hollow and artificial do our 
conventional distinctions appear when 


brought to the test of reality! 
What congregation of the Elect does 
not share the common frailties of our 
nature—its small jealousies, the desire 
for money, the love of office and 
applause* Would the world be 
indeed a better place to live in if it 
were converted to the type of an 
average Church Member ? 

These are questions that have to 
be asked and answered* Things are 
what they are, and badges and labels 
do not change them. The only thing 
that matters is the inward life, and 


the measure in which we overcome 
the greed and cunning of our animal 
nature, and develop the powers of 
the spirit* 

And if the best are not wholly 
spiritual* neither are the worst 
entirely carnal. Hidden by ignorance 
and greed, or depraved by lust and 
passion, the spiritual life is there, 
never wholly extinguished. It is to 
be found in every stage of growth 
from infancy to maturity* It exists 
where it does not obviously appear, 
as the new-born babe lives ere it 
comes to the birth* Often it waits 
but a Divine word to call it forth* 
or the summons of a high duty, 
A National crisis, like the recent 
War, brought to light a wealth of 
spiritual life in unexpected places. 
Men of common clay, for whom 
the Churches could find no use* 
suffered and died like heroes for a 
great cause* 

To be able to discover the good in 
hopeless lives is an attribute of the 
spiritual mind. The Master possessed 
this power without measure* His 
message was of the greatness of 
human nature rather than of His own 
greatness. He recognised in every 
man a child of God, and saw, even 
in the worst offenders, undeveloped 
souls, who needed pity and assistance 
and forgiveness* Where the Pharisees 
and the townsfolk could see only sin 
in H the woman that was a sinner,” 
He perceived love; ** she loved 
much,” and by the power of His 
own purity and love He drew her 
from her evil ways, and kindled an 
irresistible desire for a higher life* 
As the Electroscope brings to light 
a speck of radium lost in a 
load of rubbish, so the spiritual 
mind, through some mysterious 
affinity, attracts the Divine element in 
wasted lives, and kindles it to n 
flame, 

11* The most serious error con¬ 
cerning spirituality is that which 
associates it with a particular kind 
of temperament, making it almost 
entirely a feminine quality. In every 
Church the typical saint is found 
amongst the emotional and neurotic* 
To be easily excited* and quickly 
moved to contrition or rapture, 
is taken as a sign of a more 
spiritual nature* The man of firm 
and resolute character* however up 
right and honest, if lacking m 
emotional susceptibility, is usually 
classed amongst those who mind 
earthly things. 

It is not to be denied that 
deficiency of religious feeling may 
be a serious defect that might 
ultimately react upon the character, 
but it is allied too closely with the 
physical nature to afford any criterion 
of saintliness* On the other hand, 
the holiest and most enduring emotions 
spring from our moral nature, and 
always attend the consciousness of 
a good action done. 

The criterion of spirituality has 
varied with the centuries. The saint 
of the Middle Ages was the recluse 
and the ascetic. In the eighteenth 
century tfie evangelical revival in¬ 
sisted upon the evidence of Intense 
emotional experience* The Oxford 
Movement of the nineteenth century 
taught that the spiritual man was 
to be known by his observance of the 
sacraments, and his devotion to 
Church order and authority. The 
twentieth century has struck a 
different note. It seeks to recover 
the teaching of the Master by 
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CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY. 
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The Church qf the Nativity is said to be the oldest Christian 
Church in the world* Founded by the Empress Helena 
mother of Constantine, in 327 a + d., it was destroyed by the 
Saracens in 1230, and restored by the Crusaders under 
Edward IV of England. Our picture shows the nave* by far 
the finest part of the building, supported by forty-eight 
Corinthian columns of green marble, each a single stone. The 
beams of the roof are made of Cedar of Lebanon* Even here. 


upon the traditional spot where Christ was born, the melancholy 
divisions amongst his followers exist in a marked form. 
The Church has had to be walled off in sub-divisions amongst 
the Latin* Greek and Armenian Christians. The part seen 
above is that of the Armenians. One wonders how many 
more anniversaries must pass over this scene of the first Christmas, 
before the followers of the common Master realise how good 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together m unity. 
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emphasising the supreme importance 
of human service. It declares that 
the one simple test of the spiritual 
life is self-renunciation in the service 
of man. “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Stress is no longer 
laid upon emotion or creed, but upon 
character and conduct. The roots 
of the spiritual life, as of life itself, 
are held to be inaccessible to us. 
It is only possible, therefore, to 
distinguish between a true and 
counterfeit experience by the result. 
The degree in which a religious 
experience is productive of good 
works, shows the degree in which ii 
is spiritual and Divine. 

Religion in the past contained 
too much prohibition. The early 
Christians, believing that the existing 
order was about speedily to pass 
away, withdrew as completely as 
possible from mundane affairs. Hence 
arose the fatal distinction between 
the Church and the world. But no 
longer are worldly offices and occupa¬ 
tions regarded as external to the 
spiritual life, but rather as the 
sphere in which it is to operate and 
manifest itself. The dominant idea 
to-day is not the emptiness of the 
world, but the grandeur of its 
opportunities. It is realised that all 
service is Divine service, and that 
the best preparation for another 
world is to make a worthy use of this. 
With the spiritual man the sense of 
the Eternal lias transfigured the 
things of time. He sees that “the 
life is more than meat,” and uses all 
his worldly success to promote a 
nobler and fuller life for himself 
and others. 

Ill, Growth in spirituality de¬ 
pends not only upon service, but 
also upon consecration. By conse¬ 
cration is meant acting from a high 
principle, obedience to duty, single¬ 
ness of purpose. “If thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light.” A spiritually-minded 
person does not concern himself 
about external rewards; lie desires 
only to live at his best. His 
good deeds are not done to be seen 
of men. Neither censure nor applause 
can deflect him from his course. 
“To be” rather than “to seem” 
is the ruling motive of his life. 
If an act is right it must be done, 
though the heavens should fall and 
crush him. 

To the worldly mind the im¬ 
portant question is self-interest and 
expediency. How will this or that 
act affect my position and prospects ? 
Such thoughts are alien from the 
spiritual man. The only thing that 
he dreads is to live in dishonesty and 
wrong-doing. His mind is fixed upon 
the deed itself, and in its own truth 
and beauty he finds his motive and 
compelling power. He asks for no 
higher reward than the joy of a 
duty faithfully done. He is content 
to know that the deed is right, and 
that though oblivion should cover 
him it will live again in lives which 
he has helped to make better. 

Five hundred years before Christ 
the Buddha taught that the per¬ 
formance of right conduct for the 
sake of attaining Heaven, or avoiding 
Hell, was amongst the first fetters of 
worldliness which must be broken 
by him who would enter on the 
holy path. 

Few things are so demoralising 
as to fasten the eyes upon reward 
rather than upon the nature of 
1 he act. Children should he taught 


to do right because it is right, lo 
love truth for its own sake, and that 
nothing is to be feared more than to 
sully the soul with a lie. “ We needs 
must love the highest when we 
see it,” To show us the highest, to 
give us power to behold it, is the 
chief part of our spiritual education. 
The suffering of life may be well 


worth while if only through its 
discipline our eyes are opened to 
behold the beauty of truth and 
goodness. 

]V, The crowning result of 
spirituality is unity, the existence of 
love and peace among the faithful 
of every Creed, All good men are of 
one religion—the religion of the Spirit, 


When we live at our highest we find 
ourselves in harmony with the best 
that we see in our fellow men, and 
in union with the Eternal that 
enfolds our separate lives. To escape 
from the limits of the personal, and 
share the life of the whole has ever 
been the aspiration of the spiritual 

(Continued on page 107 ).* 
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The Locomotive 
Driver. 

already so weak that the risk of the 


I CONFESS to much admiration 
for the Locomotive Engine 
Driver—lie who is responsible 
for the lives and welfare of thousands 
of men and women in our passenger 
trains. His eye on the signals and 
permanent way at every moment, 
a complex machine of vast powers 
under his hand, to every phase and 
mood of which he must attend; 
how wonderfully his skill, intelligence 
and coolness serve our need I At 
once captain, pilot, steersman and 
engineer, how prompt, thoughtful 
and observant he must be. How 
rarely does he fail us I The following 
is a tale, true in every essential 
particular, of one of these men, told 
by the physician of one of out 
great hospitals, 

I was sitting—as 1 did twice in 
the week—in the out-patients’ room 
with my house physician and a 
group of senior medical students 
round me. One by one a long series 
of sick folk, needing help, came in ; 
we noted their symptoms, examined 
them, admitted the worst cases to 
my wards, and gave the remainder 
advice and prescriptions. Amongst 
them a thin, haggard-looking man of 
about sixty, in his turn, sat down 
in the patient's chair; he had been 
helped along by tiis wife, a stout, 
healthy-Iooking woman of near the 
same age. She had a grave, kindly, 
rugged face, and spoke but little. 
His face at once arrested me. 
Rough, worn, with traces of suffering 
and weakness, but also of courage, 
patience and cheerfulness. His speech 
soon showed us that lie came from 
the North, the hill country between 
mid-Lancashire and Yorkshire, In 
reply to my questions 1 Aye, au'ni 
feeling wake, an au'm getting waker 
ivery day; au’m terrible hungry, 
fair clemmed, au can ate ought ye 
gi'me, but it wiU’iia stay wi'me; 
it gives me pain and it all comes up 
again, Au’ve been a strong healthy 
chap all me life, atT au’ve niver 
drunk, not played the fool wi’ mesel. 
Au've worked hard, but l can do 
nought now. No, au’ve no pain, 
nobut when I tak J food, but when 
1 tak J it au'm i J misery till it comes 
up again.” The kind sad face of his 
wife showed confirmation of his 
words“ Eh, Doctor, can ye do 
summut for him, for he's terrible 
bad?” The love and affection in 
her face its she looked at him made 
tne feel they were both fine old folk. 

Careful examination showed us 
that the digestive track of the body, 
the primee vies, as the faculty 
calls it, was blocked at one point, 
and this condition would soon lead 
to death unless reliet were given. 
He at once agreed to come into the 
hospital and to submit to an operation 
of much gravity. “ Aye, au know 
it's dangerous, au can die if an 
mun; but au'd as lief live a bit 
longer wi'me old woman and for 
tiff childer, au’Il be thankful if ye 
can do ought for me,” 

Later on he lay in his comfortable 
bed in my ward, and a distinguished 
surgical colleague of mine examined 
him carefully with me, A formidable 
operation was needed, otherwise he 
must soon die, and we found him 


partial starvation which would be 
needful to permit of healing was seri¬ 
ous and dangerous. But speedy and 
certain death, or an operation of great 
risk, were the alternatives before us. 
We tofd Ills old wife the exact 
truth “ Do summut. Doctor, quick, 
for he'll soon be gone if ye don't: 
why, lie's kept nought in his inside 
for weeks.” We explained gently and 
carefully to him that the operation 
had its grave risks. “Go on wi'it, 
I feel I can trust ye, ye'll do the 
best ye can, and please God 1 mav 


get the better o’t; but if nut airtn 
not midi affeard to die■ 1 think 
au've tried to do me duty, and 
au've got to die sometime. Me 
childer are all growd up, and fending 
for theirselves. It's true au’m a 
bit worrited for Betty here, for au’m 
afeard she'll miss me orful,” 

He wa* quiet and cheerful as he 
told me his history of forty years 
on the railway. He had risen from 
a stoker to be a first-class locomotive 
driver, and had but lately retired. 
He worked for these forty years on 
locomotives in England, Ireland and 
Spain, He seemed to me to live 
and move and have his being on his 
engine ; except hR wife and children, 


U was the whole world to him; he 
always called it “her” or “she,” 
never applying those pronouns to his 
wife. He seemed to regard it as an 
animated being, a sort of colleague 
or friend. 

In examining him 1 noted that 
ihe front of his shoulders and his 
chest was deeply scarred. In reply 
to my question about the scars 
“Au've been awful lucky; but au 
were careful, an' there’s niver been 
a life lost on ony trainas I dmv; 
but au had one bad accident. Aye, 
au've had many a bad worn-out 
ingine i' Ireland and Spain, but 
this time she were a real bad un, 
her brakes were good for nought, 
(in course, there was no air brakes 
in them days); she was running 
down a long incline wj' a heavy 
passenger train—an' the slide-valve 


siuck an' we cud dent shut off steam. 
Bill the stoker and me a'niost killed 
ourselves, w' tugging at it, but 
nought would stir it. She went 
faster and faster; au says: ‘rake 
out tiff furnace, Bill'; but it were 
too late, for she had a big head of 
steam on her, and we were nigh a 
big junction, an’ au knew that in a 
few minutes we’d have a awful 
accident Signals was all again me 
and 1 could do nought to stop her. 
She came near a signal box and au 
knew there was a great siding near, 
so au shouted to th' signalman: 

' Au've lost control, shunt her on 
mW siding,' and, thank God, he did. 

1 says to Bill: 4 Jump off, it's no 


good for both on us to be killed.’ 
He says : 4 Nay, but thou must jump 
off. too.’ But I says: ‘No, I'll 
stick till her/ f Au made him jump 
off, and, thank God, he worifft 
much hurt. In a minute she came 
to th' end o'th' siding and smashed 
into th' end blocks, across a road an 1 
into a big building at t'other side. 
An awful crash, and then au 
remember nought more about it, 
or about ought till aw wakened up 
in a 'Orspital, five week at after 
(au know'd noul all that time). 
Au were all bandaged an tied up. 
for they tel led me au'd been a lot 
hurt and scalded, they thought I were 
nigh killed. They telTd me she 
crashed through th' blocks and 
through into th' building, but that 
stopped her. She were terrible 
broke up and she bust her biler. 
Passengers were a lot shook up, but 
the glory o't was that nobody was 
badly hurt but myselL V four 
months au war near well again and 
i' a bit au were able to stand o'tlff 
plate and drive. That’s how au got 
these beer scars. Aye, but au’ve 
had some queer turns on her; ingins 
in them days wasn't as good as they 
mak'em to-day, particular i' Spain. 
She used to go wrong i' her valves, 
and leak from tubes into the furnace 
and worrit me awful; th’ line were 
ill laid and rough, and she shook and 
rocked like to mak' you sea-sick. 
But au were tough, a’ wouldn't give 
in, and au struggled through wi' it. 
It were easier when au came to 
work on good lines i' England arter- 
wards, Au made a lot of brass, wr 
all my wages, and 1 wasted nought, 
au’ niver betted nor gambled nor 
drunk, nobbut tea. Au got reel 
good wages—an’ saved 'em. When 
au got Quid au guv up regular work 
o’th plate, and Betty an' me lives 
very comfortable in ur cottage, 
Au digs a bit i’ my garden, an' au 
puts on my specs and read th 5 Bible 
an* other books to Betty; Betty is 
fair wonderful, th' best woman iver 
a man had ” (Betty was not present 
when this remark was made : so her 
blushes were saved). “ Au go to 
th' ingine shed at a big station nigh 
us, an 1 gie a bit o’ help sometimes. 
Au tak' a hand’s turn o'th plate an 
drive now and then for a treat.” 
He told me all this at various times. 
The poor old fellow's weakness 
was such that it was needful to 
operate as soon as possible, though 
with much risk on account of his 
feeble state. At the operation the 
alimentary canal was found to be 
completely closed at one point; a 
portion had to be removed and the 
ends above and below the seat of 
disease were carefully reunited. My 
eminent surgical colleague did every¬ 
thing that care and skill could 
suggest. All was accomplished satis¬ 
factorily, and the patient bore the 
anaesthetic well. We were much 
relieved when this critical piece of 
work was done; but it was a time 
of much anxiety, for we scarcely 
dared to give him any food for some 
days. Would his strength hold out ? 
What a pity it was that he had not 
come to m many weeks earlier, 
when his strength and vitality were 
greater. 

He lay patient and quiet by day 
and night; Old Betty sat by him, 
always insisting that she needed no 
rest or sleep. This old couple had 
interested us all profoundly. The 
intense affection they had for one 
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RICHARD CATON, M.D., LL.D., C.B.E. 

One of Liverpool** most honoured sons, find the contributor of the interesting incident 
described on these two pages. Dr. Cat on is ,1 physician by profession (retired) ; he is 
an ex-Lord Mayor of the City, and during the War had partial charge of the local Military 
Hospitals, Wr recently spent together two or three days, in the local Police Court 
hi Dale Street In Lhc intervals of our work, he told me some interesting experiences 
of his professional lift including the one recited on these pages, The courage and 
kindly spirit which this Engine Driver made manifest so impressed me that I asked 
Dr Caton to write down the story that T might pass it on to my readers. 
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another, their common seme, quiet¬ 
ness and simplicity were admirable. 
He wanted to talk, but was not 
allowed more than an occasional 
whisper, " Eh, Doctor, au J m very 
thankful to ye all: Ws a bit sore 
r'th wound, but au feel a lot better 
pme inside; please God au’!! i^et 
all reet again; au feel that V 
trouble's gone,” Old Betty showed 
such wonderful self-restraint, quiet¬ 
ness and cheerfulness, that she was 
allowed to remain always with him. 
She sent short letters to her children. 
Sometimes the patient slept a little, 
at which we rejoiced. We watched 


lain to see ye, au’m a bit wake, but 
i feel me inside is all reet now.** 
All the next day and the following 
night he got on fairly, and now we 
ventured on small quantities of light 
nourishment. He was always cheerful 
and patient. 


Alas, alas, in the small hours 
of the next morning heart failure 
occurred; to our great distress his 
pulse fell almost to nothing; and. 
in spite of all we could do, this brave 
soul passed away to his rest, with 
a smile on his lace and without a 
tsroan or a struggle. It was a 


I have rarely seen my clinical 
clerks and the surgical dressers 
and nurses so moved by any loss. 
A post-mortem examination was 
thought desirable, and Betty strongly 
approved. We found that the opera- 
lion had fully succeeded ; everything 
was right there, if his heart could 
only have continued its work a little 
longer, he would have recovered 
completely. That made us feel all 
the more sad about this dear old 
fellow. As we bent over his body 
I saw several tears drop upon it. 

This man was an example of the 


Birth and Death. 

E VERY end must have a begin¬ 
ning, and every beginning 
must also be an end. Every 
door is only a separation between one 
place and another, 

Birth and death are but doors 
separating one state of being from 
another. The gate of life is also the 
gate of death, and the gate of death 
opens the way to fuller life. For 
!ife is not an event belonging to a 
particular time, and lasting only for 
that time ; nor is death the affair of 



From thff painting by R. J, Stock, R I.J | Copyright—Editor Annual. 


“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED ASLEEP.” 


This Scriptural phrase would be more correctly translated 11 He giveth \m beloved 
whilst in sleep. 1 ' Sleep is regarded as a time for a total cessation of all activity, 
but ail the facts do not harmonise with that theory. A problem which refuses a!! 
attempts at solution during the day is ofttimes correctly determined on awakening 
in the morning, and the explanation which seems to fit the facts is that the Self 
passes away from the physical body during sleep am! is free and awake in 
other realms of consciousness, being only connected with the body by a thin 
chain of subtle matter. The practical business man who knows nothing of all 
this is conscious none the less that guidance is obtainable in this way, for before 
making a decision on a difficult problem he is often heard to say, ' f will sleep 
on it," testifying thus to an unconscious belief in the reliability of guidance obtained 
during sleep. But the Artist has had in her mind a more particular reference to 
the sleep that we know as death. Here the same conditions obtain as during 


sleep, only the silver chain between the man and his lower vehicle is severed and 

he returns no more to his physical body. But the real Self is no more " dead M 

in the one case than in the other, and the analogy between them is very dose. 
Sleep is the time of rest between one day and another ; death is the same period 
of rest between one life and another. Sleep is the preparation for a new 
day of activity: death for a new day of life. We do not bemoan the fact when 
our friends take their rest in sleep, neither should we bemoan It when they 
take their rest in death. Death is not a painful process to be avoided any 

more than sleep is, and the Engine Driver in our story appears to have felt this. 

We can imagine that his experience would resemble that of Christian in Bunyan 's 
Pilgrim's Progress, who, when he got to the river side, said, Deaths where 
is thy sting ? M and as he went down deepen said, 44 Where is thy victory ? " 
and so he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side. 


his pulse with anxiety. 1 visited 
him several times daily, and at about 
two a.m. i got up and walked to 
the hospital, for in the early hours 
of the morning life seems at its low 
tidal ebb, and we so greatly feared 
his heart giving way. This morning 
f found him lying in the dim light 
with open eyes. With a kindlysmile 
he whispered : “Eh, Doctor, au’m 


most peaceful ending. Betty was 
silent, brave and patient. She 
worshipped her husband, but she 
spoke less of sorrow than did we, 
who had only known him a few days. 
“ Eh, Doctor, ye’ve all been reel kind 
to him, au thank ye from me heart. 
My dear man’s at rest now, wi 
no pain or sickness, an’ au hope 
to gang till him afore long.’ 1 


truth that character is greater than 
intellect, greater than anything educa¬ 
tion can give, though both are great 
and important. We shall not easily 
forget him; nor, 1 hope, forget the 
lessons he taught us. 

Richard Caion. 


a special moment. The period of 
life is made up of innumerable deaths, 
the stopping of which, even for a 
moment, would prevent the function¬ 
ing of life. 

There is really nothing but life, 
and death is its mode of mani¬ 
festation. 


Margaret m. Long. 





Fragments 

of a Forgotten Faith. 


11 Children of Men I The unseen Power, whose 
eye 

For ever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 

Which has not taught weak wills how 
much they can f 

O N a lonely moor in the North of 
England, about a thousand 
feet above sea-level, there 
stands, or rather there used to 
stand, an old stone circle. Accord¬ 
ing to the Ordnance Map, it is an old 
Druid circle and, if this description 
be correct, belongs to the same period 
of history as Avebury and Stonehenge. 
Alas 1 it has met with a sad fate, for 
an enterprising farmer with a 
characteristic love of the practical, 
took a dislike to the few pilgrims who 
occasionally visited the spot and 
incidently trespassed on the moors, 
and so he procured a heavy sledge¬ 
hammer and smashed up the stones, 
so that the place can be identified 
now, only with considerable difficulty. 
Thus has perished another link with a 
Faith now extinct and well-nigh 
forgotten. 

The accounts that have come down 
to us of this forgotten Faith are very 
fragmentary and singularly con¬ 
tradictory. A few contemporary 
writers, for the most part Roman 
generals or their friends, mention 
the Druids; but they can see in 
Druidism only a bulwark of British 
or Gaelic Nationalism, and, therefore, 
a menace to the imperial policy of 
ancient Rome. 

Accordingly, the Druids are accused 
of practising awful cruelties and 
delighting in human sacrifices. This 
testimony would carry more weight 
if we did not know that the same 
imperialistic spirit led some of 
Rome’s best emperors into a merciless 
persecution of the early Christians 
whom they did not hesitate to accuse 
of similar evil practices. 


Which lias not fall'n on the dry heart like 
rain t 

Which has not cried to sunk self-we ary 
man: 

1 Thou must be born again * ? 

Matthew Arnold 

Yet in spite of all the accusations 
of contemporary writers, there still 
survives a strange mysterious 
reverence for the religion of the 
ancient Druids which has led to 
more than one attempt to revive its 
faith and its worship—and not 
without good cause* 

As the race progresses and its latent 
faculties unfold, men are beginning 
to realise more and more that there 
are other avenues through which 
knowledge can come to man besides 
the ordinary channels of the five 
senses. True, such knowledge must 
be subjected to the most rigorous 
tests that we can apply; but the 
student whose psychic senses are 
sufficiently unfolded, knows that 
there are other and easier ways of 
getting into touch with the past than 
by the methods usually employed by 
the archaeologist 

From all time there have been in 
Wales, and especially in Anglesey, 
those who have known that the so- 
called cromlechs were much more 
than relics of a forgotten past. Silently 
and secretly odd pilgrims have gone 
to these stones from time to time for 
healing and help, and they have not 
gone in vain* The utmost secrecy 
envelops these visits, which usually 
take place at night; but to a really 
sympathetic listener much can be 
told ; and there are many to-day who 
could, if they would, bear testimony 
to the wonderful healing vibrations 
of some of these stones. 

And what is the secret of the 
power possessed by these stones, a 
power which can be sensed even by 
those who do not reckon themselves 
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Itt tills picture we have two of the most remarkable monuments that the religious faith of man h.is ever 
constructed—the Sphinx and the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, In the foreground there is a third, Lbe Temple 
of the Sphinx—as it is somewhat inaccurately called—a temple constructed of enormous blocks of granite 
and alabaster, dating back at least nearly 6,000 years to the Fourth Dynasty t and for a long time concealed 
by the sands of the desert. What shall we say ol the Sphinx, that curious figure with Its lion's body and 
bo man head ? Even in its present mutilated state it retains something of the wonderful dignity and calm 
repose which must have been exceedingly striking before the ravages of time and the fanatical fury ol man 
had worked their will upon it. Is it T indeed a symbol of the animal passions hi man brought into subjec¬ 
tion to the calm controlling sway of the spirit which has realised its nature and destiny and sits calm and 
severe, absorbed in the contemplation of the Infinite ? WhaL again, shall we say of that wonderful product 
ol the creative power of mao—the Great Pyramid ? Is it the tomb of a tyrannical and despotic monarch,, 
a resting place for the bones of Cheops ? That and nothing more ? It is true that the Egyptians attached 
great Importance to the preservation of the body, even after the spirit had fled ? Ii is true that kings 
were at great pains to construct for themselves tombs where their mortal remains might rest inviolate and 
undisturbed till the trump of Horus summoned them to rise again ; but the more carefully we examine 
the Great Pyramid the more unsatisfactory does this tomb theory become, If T however, it is not a tomb, 
what purpose was it meant to serve ? Many and various have been the conjectures that have been advanced. 
Certain it U that the pyramids were not temples in the ordinary sense—that i>, plages of worship for the 
multitude. Certain it is that while access to them was no doubt easy to those who knew and understood 
the secret springs, every' effort was made to check the intrusion of the merely curious seeker. Probably we 
shall not be far wrong if we see In them lodges for the instruction and initiation of tht ise who were deemed 
worthy to penetrate the deeper mysteries of the priesthood of ancient Egypt. 



[Photochrom. 


CAIRO (THE TEMPLE OF THE SPHINX) 



|N this picture the artist has attempted to recon¬ 
struct for us what happened at a Druidical 
Festival at Stonehenge. Of necessity the imagination 
plays a great part r n a work ol this kind, for our 
actual knowledge of the details of the worship 
of the Druids is sadly deficient. If we may 
make a scientific use of the shadows cast by 
the stones it is possible to determine the occasion 
of this festival. It is midsummer's day. between 
eight and nine o'clock in the morning—perhaps 
a somewhat early hour for so large a concourse 
of people to have assembled, but not impossible, 
for there had already been some five hours ol 
daylight. The scanty clothing of the hardy Britons 
would also seem to indicate the great Summer 
festival. What arc the wiiite oxen drawing 

towards the great altar stone, where seven priests 
are seen waiting 1 What is happening fu the 
irmcr circle where priests ape seen side by side with a 
man on horse-back and a white ox ? What, again, do 
the curious religious pictures represent ? The picture 
gives us the impression that the artist has tried to 
graft the gorgeous and ornate religious processions of 
ancient Egypt with its elaborate temples and its 
stately ritual on to a faith where these things were 
practically unknown. For, with the exception of 
Stonehenge, where many think they can trace the 
influence of Gaul or Rome, the Druid temples are 
simple in the extreme—a few large stones set on the 
top of some hill with the blue vault of Heaven above 
and the green grass beneath and a central altar stone 
or cromlech, to aid ill the calculation of times and 
seasons. What shall we say of the worshippers— if 
we may call them such—in the picture ? That these 
ancient monuments are related to the religious life of 
an earlier civilisatidn is obviously true* hut unfortu¬ 
nately we have not the means at our disposal to 
fully understand their true meaning and use. 
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Fragments of a Forgotten Faith 
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psycliic ? It is to be found in the 
part they once played in the worship 
of the Druids. 

The conditions of life which 
prevailed in these islands in those far 
off days were very different from 
those which prevailed at the same 
period let us say in Egypt or India. 
The austerity of the climate, the 
absence of any but the most rudi¬ 
mentary forms of agriculture, the 
constant tribal wars, bred a race of 
men strong and hardy and brave, but 
with little inclination for mere 
intellectual speculation. Their 
religion, like themselves, had to be 
intensely practical, and the Druid 
priesthood knew how to adapt their 
faith to the capacity and needs of 
their people. They taught them 
the worship of the one God, whom 
they called “ The Father-Giver.” 

From this title of “The Father- 
Giver,” the whole of the Druid 
teaching was derived. Because God 
was Father—He loved and cared for 
and protected His children. Because 
God was the supreme Giver, He was 
the source of all that was good. 

The priests themselves spent much 
time in contemplation, in the study 
of Nature’s finer forces, and in par¬ 
ticular, in the art of healing. The 
period of training was long, the 
probation severe, and a man was 
advanced from the lower to the 
higher ranks of the priesthood only 
in measure as he learned to demon¬ 
strate in his own life the love and 
goodness and power and wisdom of 
“ The Father-Giver.” 

The High Priest of each centre 
was expected to heai the sick, to 
help the perplexed, to reward the 
good, to punish the evil, and to train 
the neophytes entrusted to him. 

Can we wonder that he himself was 
regarded almost as an object of 
worship by the people I Can we 
wonder that a primitive race of men 
beset by many difficulties accepted a 
gospel which told of the power and 
the love of “The Father-Giver,” when 
those who offered them that gospel 
were themselves living embodiments 
of that power and that love ? Can 
we wonder that the very stones, 
many of them, are still permeated 
with the healing vibrations com¬ 
municated to them long ago ? 

The chief services were controlled 
by the moon and took pi ace at the 
new and the full moon. They were 
characterised by a very real spirit of 
worship, by hearty singing and by 
the recitation aloud of certain weli- 
known prayers. To these services 
it was customary to bring any who 
were sick and diseased. They were 
placed upon the stones and healed 
by the laying on of hands. 

To many who read these words, the 
question will occur, Why was a 
Faith, so simple, so pure, so profound, 
allowed to perish ? The writer has 
asked himself the same question 
many times. The only answer which 
brings any satisfaction is that 
nothing is ever really lost; it but 
changes its form. If the race to-day, 
weary of the artificialities and 
conventionalities of modem civilisa¬ 
tion, turns wistful eyes to the truths 
simple, but profound, enshrined in 
the Faith of the Druids, to whom all 
Nature spoke of the presence of “ The 
Father-Giver,” it will find that the 
same old truths are true to-day, and 
have enough vitality in them to 
help men forward along the path of 
unfoldment. P. R. Grove. 


What is Spirituality? 

[Continued from page 163,) 

mind “ That they all may he one, 
as Thou, Father, art in Me, and 
1 in Thee”; “ l live, yet not L M 
Division and strife are referred to 
by the Apostle as a proof of dis¬ 
obedience to the indwelling Spirit, 
u And I, brethren, could not speak 
unto yon as unto spiritual, but as 

unto carnal.For whereas there is 

among you envy, and strife . * . > are 
ye not carnal .. . , ? One says, 1 am 
of Paul, and another [ am of Apollos." 
But “ the Spiritual man,” he adds, 


“ possesses all things.” Whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are 
yours: “and ye are Christ's; and 
Christ is God's ” (1 Cor., iii). In other 
words, those who live in the Spirit 
are partakers of a larger life, which 
connects them with one another, and 
with God, Their separation and 
remoteness are only in appearance. 
They are like scattered islands which 
push their heads above the enfolding 
sea, whose foundations meet in the 
depths below. 

The Fellowship of the Spirit is 


something more vital than dogma 
or creed. A ttue instinct tells us 
that we are not complete in ourselves 
and impels us to reach out towards 
the Over-Soul, in union with which 
we find a larger, richer and more 
satisfying life. To the spiritual man 
there comes, therefore, a wider 
outlook; his hopes and interests 
are no longer bounded by the earth- 
life, He lives and has his being in 
the Eternal, and lies open every 
moment to thoughts and inspiration 
from higher worlds, 

H. Lefroy Ygrke, 



From the pointing attributed to Hugo van dec Goes-] [Courtesy of ihe Glasgow Art Galleries. 


SAINT VICTOR WITH A DONOR. 


This famous painting, the glory of the Glasgow Galleries, is one 
of the most masterly achievements in art of the fifteenth century. 
Painted at a time when artists thought more of their work than of 
their own personalities, it never occurred to the painter to sign it. 
Hence, the experts have to deduce the painter’s name from 
internal evidences of drawing, character, detail, and the subtle 
nuances of treatment, and hardly two of them agree as to the 
artist, though probably none are far wrong. Having ourselves 
no theory to offer, we leave the fascinating problems of expert 
criticism to consider the picture itself. We see a work four 
hundred years old, brilliant in colour and remarkably perfect 
in condition, representing two men in a lovely landscape, with 
a castle among trees on the right. " The portraits are worked 
out," wrote Mr. James Patou, ct with a fidelity of detail, and 
with a vigour and individuality of characterisation, nothing 
short of marvellous. How perfect the texture of fur, glove, 
golden embroidery, and glittering armour* But also how calm, 
serious, resolute and kindly the kneeling ecclesiastic, how equally 


sober and dignified, yet touched with melancholy, is the erect 
warrior. There remain the men as they were habited and grouped, 
and as their characters shone through the penetrative imagination 
of the artist, now well-nigh lour centuries ago, and so they may 
continue for many centuries to come—types of what was noblest 
and most characteristic in a people who were unconsciously pre¬ 
paring themselves to take the foremost place in the portentous 
struggle for the liberty of modern times,'' We do not know the 
name of the good Canon over whom his patron throws a protecting 
arm with such an engaging gesture, and whose image is reflected in 
the Saint's shining breastplate. St. Victor was a Christian Officer 
of Marseilles under the Emperor Maximian in A.D* 3hi. A brave 
and loyal soldier, he suffered martyrdom for his faith with a 
stedfast heart. The Canon chose a friend of a noble type for 
his patron, and we owe him thanks for commissioning this master¬ 
piece for the pleasure and interest of succeeding ages. The picture 
is great, not only for its superb arrangement and delightful 
detail, but because it is full of a spirit of splendid humanity. 


K 

















°Jhe gTAR Bethlehem 


:um and Art Gallery, 


i Courtesy of me City of HirmLcgbum Musei 

engagements aside, they followed it without quesbon, making 
no complaint of the hardships involved in the pursuit, the 
scene whither the Star led them could not possibly have 
been the least like anything they had expected, yet they were 
incapable either of disappointment or surprise : but just glad 
to do reverence to what they found. We, too, might do 
worse than, like them, Follow the Gleam ; ready to seek the 
Truth where it may be found, and to bow before it when 
attained, in single-minded unquestioning acceptance —H.W.B. 


From the palming by Str Edward Bumejones, Bart.] 

T HIS picture* the finest rctodem conception of that 
beautiful and solemn incident known to Christians 
as the Epiphany (the Manifestation), was commissioned 
from the artist in 1887 by the Corporation of Birmingham, and 
forms one of the glories of the Birmingham Art Gallery, It is 
perhaps the largest water-colour ever painted, measuring 12x8 
feet. We take some pride in the success of our reproduction, 
which we regard as a triumph of color printing; and particularly 
as the photograph had to be taken without removing the glass 


from the picture, in deference to the wishes of the authorities. simplicity of the V 
The sweet and gentle Madonna, her Babe in her arms, is seated straw Around th 
under a thatched shed near a poo! in the forest. Joseph stands o n the wattled fern 
by, a watchful guardian. With grave and modest dignity the T World, making th 
Virgin Mother receives the splendid strangers, offering the These Magi. Eld 
traditional gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh. The stately Sacred Things, e 
angel, holding up the star that has led them from the East, Truth. From w 
floats over the group. The sumptuous robes, the wealth and China or Etbiopi 
splendour of the Wise Men are contrasted with the humble toilsome. But tf 
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The Place of Poetry 
in Life. 


W E can all afford to laugh at 
the dunce who defined (and 
dismissed) poetry as “ the 
stuff that rhymes/' Most school- 
children are fully aware that much 
of the finest poetry does not rhyme; 
while, on the other hand, there is 
an abundance of “ the stuff that 
rhymes” which is certainly not 
poetry. Nevertheless, it is a lamen¬ 
table fact that hundreds of intelligent 
men and women seem altogether 
incapable of enjoying poetry—the 
average novel-reading public professes 
to be bored with it—and have only 
the most rudimentary ideas as to 
what poetry really is. Their delusions 
may not be as wrong-headed as the 
dunce's, but they are essentially 
wide of the mark. 

In the first place, multitudes of 
people confuse poetry with verse, 
and it bewilders them to learn that 
noble prose is frequently nearer to 
poetry than reams of passably good 
verse. The difference between prose 
and verse is easily perceived. In prose 
the accents occur at irregular intervals, 
whereas in verse they occur with 
steady regularity, as in music There 
is a pulsation in verse—a recurrent 
throb. One can beat time to verse, 
march to it, sing to it Some of the 
modem vers litres appear to be an 
attempt to break away from the 
restrictions of familiar metres; but 
the rhythm is there all the same. 
Moreover, it is already evident that 
the experimentalists, having defied 
the conventions of their predecessors, 
have begun to return to the orthodox 
rules. 

Rhythm, however, is by no means 
the only quality to be sought in good 
verse. Rhyme, though not indispen¬ 
sable, is a great charm, the sound- 
echoes falling delightfully upon the 
ear, and answering one another like 
peals of distant bells. Alliteration is 
somewhat out of fashion to-day, yet 
the great classic poets used it with 
happy effect; and, provided it be 
not overdone, the play upon letters 
adds to the musical effect, as in 
Tennyson's 

' ... La I The level lake. 

And the Ion? glories of the winter moon,” 

Or Swinburne's 

'* Light that runs and leaps and revels 
through the springing flames of spray,” 

A foreigner who knew no word of 
English would be arrested by the 
beauty of that line. 

Then there is Onomatopoeia—the 
imitation of sounds in words. We 
hear the thrush's song in 

" Summer is coming, summer is coming; 

1 know it, I know it r I know it; 

Yes, my usifee little poet; 

Spring again, leaf again, life again, 
love again ; ” 

the noise of a village smithy in 

” Shock’d like an iron-clanging anvil 
bang’d with hammers ; ,f 

the sound of galloping horses in 
The broad sun above laugh'd a pitiless 
laugh; 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright 
stubbie like chaff.” 

And so we might continue endlessly. 
There is the solemn effect of long 
vowels, e*g. 

” Break, break, break l 
On thy cold, gray stones, 0 Sea.” 


Or 

” And silence settled, wide and still. 
On the lone wood and mighty hill.” 

There is the somnolent effect of the 
letter u tn,” and the liquidity of the 
letter 1,” and the breezy freshness 


the finest passages of Keats are 
mellifluous to the tongue ; one can 
taste the subtle flavour of the words 
in the " Ode to Autumn ” or ** La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci.” Some of 
the most exquisite stanzas of Shelley 
seem possessed of fragrance that 
snares the senses like a drifting 
perfume on a night in Spring. As for 
the colour of poetry, it is unescapable. 
Anyone can perceive the gleam of 
red in a word like “ triumph,” 
A poem like Kubla Khan bedazzles 


—and have not yet reached the 
meaning of poetry. The man with 
an artist's ear for melodious and 
harmonious language, who looks upon 
poetry as nothing more than beautiful 
embroidery wrought on the texture 
of life, has not yet attained to an 
understanding of the nature of poetry. 
For poetry is not a luxury for the 
refined; it is not a .delicious con¬ 
fectionery for the aesthetic gourmet; 
it is the very stuff of life itself in its 
highest interpretation. Poetry belongs 
to the wharf, the mart, and the 
tumult of life. One cannot confine it 
within an Edition de Luxe , The Spirit 
of Poetry goes singing down the 
Old Kent Road. The poet may be 
“ Gold-dusty with tumbling among 
the stars ” ; but the poet knows that 
the Earth is a star, and he realises it 
in the Salford Flat-Iron Market as 
surely as when he contemplates 
Tinfern Abbey or the Taj Mahal. 

And now, having approached the 
subject of Poetry from the back, so 
to speak, and mainly by a considera¬ 
tion of what Poetry is not, let us 
start afresh and attempt a more posi¬ 
tive exposition. To begin with, Poetry 
may be found—it often is found- 
in inspired verse. With equal cer¬ 
tainty may it be found in a passage 
of magnificent prose. But going 
outside literature altogether, Poetry 
may be discovered in any form of 
beauty which the Art of man or the 
Artlessness of Nature has devised. 
A Gothic cathedral is poetry in 
stone; a fine painting is poetry in 
colour; a Beethoven Symphony is 
poetry in sound; a Rodin statue is 
a poem in marble or bronze ; an 
heroic deed is poetry in action. 
There is epic poetry in a thunder¬ 
storm, lyric poetry in moonshine, 
dramatic poetry in the mingled 
comedy and tragedy that make up 
hum an life. Wherever a true thought 
shapes itself before the intellect, or 
a sincere emotion makes its irresist¬ 
ible appeal to the heart of man, 
there is the possibility of poetry. 
The medium of expression matters 
little in itself: its perfection consists 
in the completeness with which it 
conveys the spiritual Idea. 

In literature, we sometimes find 
poetry in a single word-in lovely place- 
names, like Verona and Ravenna, 
for instance. They are words to 
conjure with. Some of the names in 
sacred history are full of beauty, 
such as Nazareth, Olivet, Galilee, 
Carmel and Sharon, It is likely 
enough that the names are more 
beautiful than the actual places. 
That does not matter in the least. 
Nazareth is not a village; it is an 
emotion, Jerusalem may be rased 
to the ground: it will survive as a 
dream-city of indestmet iblesplendour. 

We may find poetry in a single 
phrase, in a delicately-poised line, 
in a perfect stanza. Rhyme and 
rhythm do not imprison the poet's 
thought as a cage imprisons a tiger: 
they become the vehicles of its 
liberation, as the body expresses 
the soul. Our physical hands are 
rhymes; our moving feet are rhythms. 
The more perfect the human body, 
the more completely does the imagina¬ 
tion interpret itself. That is the 
whole secret of Pavlova's dancing, 

A whole poem may be expressed 
in a solitary line. The miracle of the 
turning of water into wine at the 
wedding feast in Cana has been 
perfectly pictured in one line of 
Latin 
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Frnui the by D. V. Cameron, R.A., R.S.A. K LL.D.j L Courteiy o[ ihe Glasgow Art Galleries, 

FAIRY LILIAN. 

Mr. D, Y. Cameron is famous as one of the foremost etchers of our time, and as a 
delightful landscape painter. His figure pictures, like the " Fairy Lilian ” here 
reproduced, are the work of his earlier years, and are less well known. It is no discredit 
to a young man that, at the beginning of his career, he should be so profoundly 
influenced by admiration for the work of one who has gone before, that he begins 
{often unconsciously) by speaking the other's language. In this picture, Cameron 
has expressed himself very obviously in the idiom of the great Dutchman, Mathew 
Maris. We do not say this with the least idea of disparagement. He has given 
us a delightful work, graceful in composition and lovely in colour, marking an 
interesting and outgrown phase in the development of a great artist. 


of the repeated “ f.” There are 
flashing phrases, vivid metaphors, 
golden adjectives, glowing verbs. 
There are lines that haunt one with 
their musical cadence, their light 
and shade, their rich colour—word- 
witchery, word-jewellery. Some of 


with colour from beginning to end. 
But assuming that the reader has 
a keen appreciation and a full 
apperception of all the manifold 
delights already described, the fact 
remains that we are still dealing 
with verse—excellent verse, no doubt 
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** Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit,” 
which may be translated 

,f The conscious water saw its god—and 
blush’d/' 

Even in reading the great poetry of 
Shakespeare, Milton or Wordsworth, 
we frequently encounter long passages 
of verse, good or indifferent, only to 
be rewarded at last by a sudden 
soaring into the realms of the purest 
poetry that enchants the imagination. 
For examples:— 

** How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of 
music 

Creep on our ears ; soft stillness, and 
the night 

Become the touches of s weet harmony/' 
And 

" There entertain him all the Saints above, 
In solemn hoops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory 
move. 

And wipe the tears for ever from 
his eyes/* 

If such be the nature and essence of 
Poetry, what is its place in human 
life ? What is its relation to our 
workaday existence ? From a dozen 
or two considerations, we suggest 
only three. 

I. Poetry perpetuates what is 
fugitive. In ordinary life we pass 
through weeks, months, and even 
years that seem commonplace and 
bereft of beauty. Only at remote 
intervals come the moments of 
rapture, the glimpses of beauty, the 
thrill of epic exultation. 

Rarely do we come face to face 
with real beauty ; rarely do we meet 
with real and terrifying ugliness; 
our life is filled with neutral, nonde¬ 
script experiences. Only occasionally 
are we stirred with a deep emotion. 
The lovely things in the world are so 
transient, so elusive, so fragmentary. 
Poetry, however, has the unique 
power of seizing these great moments 
and of rendering them immortal; of 
making a “ thing of beauty ” a “ joy 
for ever.” Wordsworth saw the 
daffodils that stretched alongside 
Rydal Water, and the sight filled 
him with gaiety. The flowers them¬ 
selves were doomed to fade in a few 
days at most—they perished long ago. 
But the poet refused to forget the 
emotion of the daffodils, captured it 
in a little poem, and made the 
flowers bloom eternally in the Elysian 
Fields of Literature. He caught their 
colour, their scent, their freshness, 
their joy. The poet himself sleeps 
in Grasmere Churchyard; but his 
vision is imperishable, and his pleasure 
is for evermore. 

Courage is equally transitory. 
There come moments when the heart 
beats high, and for a brief time life 
seems an Homeric adventure. We 
become immortal; we are conscious 
of triumphant life that exists alto¬ 
gether outside the restrictions of 
time and space ; we feel that we can 
never die. But such experiences 
occur only at long intervals, and but 
for the poets they would soon be 
forgotten—lost in the succession of 
drab days that intervene. The burial 
of Sir John Moore would have been 
forgotten long since but for the 
inspiration of an Irish curate who 
perceived the solemn thrill of the 
incident and gave it immortality 
The spirit that has been caught 
by Tennyson’s “ Revenge,” by 
Browning’s “ Incident in a French 
Camp,” or his “ Patriot,” and by 


Arnold’s “ Rugby Chapel,” makes 
life an unending chivalry. It rouses 
our hearts like a flourish of trumpets. 
Without poetry our daily existence 


would become an animal business of 
eating and drinking, marrying and 
dying. Take away all the lofty 
emotions which poetry inspires, and 


we become as grass which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven. 
But there is something in human 
nature that declines to surrender its 
highest ecstasies to oblivion, some¬ 
thing which refuses to sink into the 
dust. Poetry, like true religion, can 
save the soul alive . 

II. Poetry enables us to know 
ourselves, acting as an interpreter 
and as a revelation. Mankind sees 
its own soul in a glass darkly, and 
the poet comes as an illumination. 
Mankind is largely inarticulate, and 
struggles painfully towards expres¬ 
sion ; but the poet makes a fearless 
affirmation of our high destiny. 
It is suggested that genius is simply 
the subconscious soul leaping into 
daylight, uttering what iies dormant 
and half-realised in the minds of 
multitudes. Thus, Poetry not only 
enriches life, but discovers a clue to 
its apparent inconsistencies. The 
poet’s gift of vision shows us a 
myriad unsuspected beauties in the 
world of Nature, reveals the un¬ 
expected glories of human life, and 
supplies a solution to the most 
baffling enigmas that surround us. 
The poet becomes the supreme 
mystic and prophet. He translates 
the bewildering hieroglyphics, and 
shouts aloud their message: 

" We are children of splendour and flame 

Of shuddering also, and tears ; 
Magnificent out of the dust we came 

And abject from the spheres.” 

In a very profound sense he makes 
the blind to see, and the deaf to 
hear; the tongue of the dumb to 
sing ; and the lame man leap for joy. 

] 1!. “Poets are the trumpets 
which sing to battle; poets are the 
unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” They are powerful because 
they enunciate the eternal principles. 
Ordinary human beings are easily 
misled by charlatans, easily swept 
away by short-sighted policies, easily 
blinded to the true issues, easily 
biassed by prejudices and personal 
animosities. A cairn contemplation 
of the passions let loose at a 
time of parliamentary elections, for 
instance, is sufficient to make a 
man cynical for the rest of his life. 
He sees the multitudes led astray 
like a flock of sheep. He hears the 
impostor cheered and the sincere 
statesman hooted down. He perceives 
the sinister conspiracy of a highly 
organised press, working by deliberate 
suppression of facts, a calculated mis¬ 
representation of opinions, and the 
systematic hounding down of men 
by an affectation of popular indigna¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, the situation is 
not as hopeless as it appears on the 
face of it. The Blatant Beast is not 
invulnerable. There still remain a 
doughty handful of heroic men who 
refuse to accept the estimates of a 
clamorous press. They take their 
stand on the eternal principles ; they 
measure with a just standard ; they 
fight with clean swords. Little by 
little they win the mob’s attention, 
and the instincts of the mass are 
sane and sure. The poet’s voice 
ings out as a challenge; the poet’s 
trumpet sounds forth as did Orlando’s 
horn at Roncesvalles; the walls of 
Jericho come tumbling down : the 
gates of brass are shattered. . . . 

The poet is ever a pioneer. 
His voice is of one crying in the 
wilderness. He is a born leader of 
men. 

j. w. Marriott. 
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SPRING. 

" Thee, best beloved ! the virgin train await 
With songs and festal rites, and joy to rove 
Thy blooming wilds among, 

And vales and dewy lawns/ 1 

This picture has always seemed to us one of the most delightful and accomplished 
of the amazing, archaeological re-const ructions by the Anglo-Dutch master. The 
whole thing is a pure joy* The subject is a great one—for who does not hear 
the call of Spring ?■—and the painting is worthy of the subject. Down a street 
in Rome descends with light-hearted steps a joyous procession, singing and piping 
as they come. There are children and maidens carrying baskets of flowers* musicians 
with their pipes, and martial-looking youths bearing the tall standards of the gods 
over a venerable priest. Spectators (ill the roofs and balconies, throwing showers of 
rainbow-coloured blossoms upon the crowd below. Whatever these people might 
have been doing, the great art of the painting, the lively grace of decorative movement, 
the exquisite colour, and the successful management of an extremely complex 
architectural composition in relation to animated groups of human figures would 
have made it memorable. But here the crowd is celebrating, with delightfully 
appropriate ceremonial, the great annual miracle of Hope and Renewal. Hence, the 
picture appeals far more strongly than any ordinary representation of forgotten pagan 
rites in honour of Apollo or Diana, We, too, are in this. We share the joy of earth s 
annual awakening, and very willingly would we have assisted in the festival before 
us, in which our interest is as keen and personal as that of these ancient Romans. 
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The Freedom of the 
Individual. 


A HACKNEYED phrase! Bui 
f want to apply it in ibis 
short article to our present 
industrial problems. 

In all arguments on Free-will and 
Fate, the supporters of either conten¬ 
tion seem to have a perfectly sound 
and logical position. The reason is 
that both theories are right, but only 
up to a point- The two views of 
Life are complementary. 

To every one of us there are 
certain well-defined conditions and 
limitations under which we labour, 
but within which our free-will can 
be expressed. The fatalist will say 
that these limitations (whether social 
or hereditary) are our “ fate," and 
mean by that word that we are 
receiving something tor which we 
are in no way responsible* Rather, 
to the word “fate" would 1 attach 
its old meaning of “ personal posses¬ 
sions,” These possessions have been 
worked for by ourselves. We have 
built our “ fate,” and can ourselves 
refashion it. We create a new “fate ” 
by our free-will expressing itself 
within the limits of our present fate. 
This has been illustrated by an 
American lecturer, Mr. Rogers, from 
what happens in A'aska, where, at 
the right season, men prospect for 
mines and other wealth. Before 
winter sets in, the men must all be 
back at the port, ready to catch the 
last boat, for after a certain date 
no boat, that year, is able to conquer 
the Ice King and take the men 
homewards. Many of the miners 
wisely lay their plans, but others, 
reckless of the date, and caring 
only to gain a little more wealth, 
would put off their departure for 
the port until the last moment, and 
some, indeed, would be too late for 
the last boat. Now the “ fate ” of 
those left in Alaska was precisely a 
condition of their own making. 
It was an imposition under which 
they now must work. Free men, but 
freedom has to be expressed within 
Alaska, They could spend the self 
imposed winter idling their time 
away, or studying, or building com¬ 
fortable dwellings, but until next 
season comes their free-will can only 
work within Alaska, 

Nature neither punishes nor re¬ 
wards, but she gives an accurate 
reaction to every action. Nature is 
wise and wondrously patient, but 
can never be mocked: always does 
she insist upon an adjustment being 
made for every mistake, every dis- 
haimony, every untruth. Equally, 
of course, Nature responds com¬ 
pletely to every good intent, every 
harmony, every service rendered. 
Every exploitation of the weak by 
the strong is finally adjusted; every 
selfish or unselfish ambition returns 
as a deadening or an encouraging 
influence* Providence would not 
appear so inscrutable if we recognised 
the links that join the pairs of 
actions and re-actions, and if we 
saw that the intricate windings of 
our destiny had their beginnings in 
the harmonies or the disunions we 
had ourselves set in motion. 

We have the curious delusion 
concerning “ fate," thinking that if 
a fate happens to be an unpleasant 


one there is some special virtue in our 
suffering under its weight. We are 
responsible for the unpleasantness, 
but there is no need \o prolong it. 
A man having bought a house, and 
finding that a roof leaks* does not 
see any virtue in putting up with a 
leaky roof, but proceeds immediately 
to alter that fate. The individual, 
then, is free within his limitations, 
but it should be pointed out that 
those limitations will often include 
duties we owe to our fellows, so that 
while we are free to move from any 
environment the tender claims of 
duty are also a part of our “ fate,” 


and, if neglected, will assuredly call 
for payment at some later date, 
“ A thousand years in His sight are 
as a day,” and adjustments can be 
made to-day or carried over for 
thousands of years equally well. 

If the classes could believe this, 
how tolerant they would be! The 
Truth would help us to realise our 
freedom, but as Truth is so seldom 
believed we have invented parodies 
of that figure, and it is not surprising 
that the parodies paralyse us. 

Often has a Labour friend said 
that the views l have here expressed 
would stop all re-construction, and 
would encourage the continuance 
rather than the abolition of the 


unbrol her l mess in our social system ’ 
instead of paralysing action, Truth 
is the great Encourages the great 
Enabler, and I affirm that on scientific, 
ethical and religious grounds it 
can be completely proved that we 
reap what we sow, individually and 
nationally ; we receive exactly w r hat 
we deserve; we earn precisely what 
we work for. Indeed, would not the 
opposite view r be indeed paralysing ? 
ff we could receive what we did not 
deserve, there would be an end to all 
effort, ail struggle, all hopes; also, 
incidentally, an end to all depending 
on any and every Law ol Nature. 

Oh, 1 know full well the cry of 
the lower-dog who has “ had no 
chance ” in this life, on whom the 
hand of every neighbour seems 
heavily laid. Are we going to say to 
him : “ You deserve this ” ? 1 trust 
compassion would lead us to see 


how we might rightly help* rather 
than scourge with condemnations 
which, even if understood, could only 
discourage. If a child in performing 
some youthful prank falls from a 
height, smashing his leg, does the 
kindly doctor wake the child from 
his swoon to exclaim “ You deserve 
it ” ? Rather, the child is helped 
to recover, wondrous Nature is allowed 
to work her charms, and then, in 
after-days, perhaps, an opportunity 
may offer when the unnecessary 
hazard of the prank can be pointed 
out, bow the accident happened, and 
what ought to be done in the future* 
We may not like the word “deserve,” 
and I wish a better would come to 


my peri, but it is nevertheless true 
that every “ accident ” in our social 
life is brought about by definitely 
traceable causes. To destroy one 
evil cause is to prevent a series of 
evil effects from coming to birth, 
Embitterments cannot solve our social 
problems, for an embitterment simply 
perpetuates the chain of evil things* 
To change a condition of affairs we 
have to release a spiritual energy, 
we have to think aright, to feel 
aright, and by the Law a better 
social system is the effect* Some of 
our most promising movements have 
been ruined by the members ceasing 
to rely on spiritual energy—which 
was the glory of the Movement— 
and having recourse to physical force. 
To force a person from doing some¬ 
thing of which we disapprove may 
appear to give an immediate success, 
but the physical force has to receive 
a physical recoil at some time. 
Lurid and fearful pictures of Hell 
may prevent some people from doing 
wrong, but they will not prevent 
them from wanting to do wrong* 
To effect that inner change the release 
of spiritual energy is required, though 
before we can release it we have to 
believe in it* What prevents us 
from believing in the Truth is the 
“ fate ” of our selfishness, our ambi¬ 
tions, our cruelties, and our ignorance. 
These appear so real that our power 
to believe in the Truth is crippled. 
“ When the warring classes shall 
know themselves as one” men and 
women will know that they are free. 
No class is the most important, and 
every class needs tolerance to be 
given it, and needs to give tolerance 
to others, “ Capital”—how the 
very word is a challenge to rebellion 
for many. “ Democracy ”—]how that 
word to some immediately suggests 
an influence to fight against! If only 
we could remember that most of our 
quarrels are accentuated by the 
different valuations given to words. 
If only we could develop what has 
been called the “ dictionary habit,” 

I conclude with an application of 
my general contention. There has 
been declared with great vigour 
that the road to peace is to be found 
in “ production,” That is both true 
and partially true. The perennial 
creativeness of Life is her first 
characteristic, but wbai is she 
creating ? What is the wealth that 
awaits our getting f Is the story 
to he told only in the terms ol 
houses, cars, clothes and ships ? 
To produce only these—valuable as 
they are—must be to soil the purposes 
of Life* Should we not see that the 
idea of production must include 
the growth of character, happiness, 
soul qualities ? How otherwise can 
our productive energies be rightly 
expressed ? The labourer may well 
fait in enthusiasm on being urged 
to produce if he sees that in 
the methods demanded for the pro¬ 
duction he may be losing something 
in soul-value* If one class is urged 
to produce, another class must equally 
be urged not to exploit . We know our 
nation issomewhat like that Alaska of 
the illustration, but we know that the 
limitations need only be temporary, 
for another season with all its 
opportunity is almost now in sight. 
May we not claim the freedom to 
live the freedom which shall mean 
freedom to all ? Cannot we all co¬ 
ordinate our efforts to the common 

gnnd > 

Sidney Ransom* 



rrgn) the portrait by Sir J^hna Reynolds, P R.A ] [lu the Hornby Collation* Liverpool. 


DAVID GARRICK. 

The greatest and most versatile English actor of Ins age was painted a number of times 
by Reynolds, generally in theatrical character* or with allegorical accompaniments 
Mere we see him in his own proper person, suggesting rather the- actor-manager of 
Drury Lane than the actor. The art of actors and musicians perishes with them, and 
our judgments can only 1>c found upon the recorded impressions of the contemporaries 
who saw and heard them. In the case of Garrick, the verdict is unanimous that he 
belonged to the very first rank. We have called him versatile ; and he was equally 
at home in tragedy* eomedv or farce* Dr. Johnson (who had been tutor to Garrick 
in Lite old Lichfield days) said of him after his death—“ he was the only actor I ever 
saw* whom I could cal! a master both in tragedy and comedy ; though T liked 

him best in comedy." 
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against the other inhabitants of the 
forest or the marsh: and their 
predominant instinct, when brought 
into contact with man, is to get away 
from him as quickly as possible. 
According to Mr, Selous, indeed, you 
can nearly always drive a rhinoceros 
away by merely throwing stones at 
him, or even by shouting. And almost 
all the cases in which these creatures 
have charged those who were hunting 
them seem to have been due to their 
inability to discern any other means 
of escape. Rhinoceroses and hippo¬ 
potami, like elephants, must be 
numbered among the 41 meek." Their 


Pilot : 
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THE MALAYAN TAPIR. 


Seen from a liltit- + 1 U La net, 1)1^ curious animal one Llic 

impression of being partially enveloped in a Micct. the sooty black 
of the head neck, breast , hind quarters and legs contrasting 
remarkably with the white of the back and sides. When young, ii 
is striped and spotted with yellow. The snout is drawn out 
into a kind of rudimentary trunk, and lias a considerable amount 
of prehensile power, although it is destitute of the finger-like 
appendage which is so conspicuous in the proboscis of the elephant. 


This animal is found in Sumatra and Malacca, and is fairly plentiful 
though seldom seen, owing to its habit of concealing itself in the 
dense thickets which fringe the streams and rivers, and through 
which its tough and heavy skin enables it to force its way with 
perfect ease and astonishing speed. It spends a good deal of its 
time in the water,but seldom swims, contenting itself with strolling 
along the bed of the stream in the shallower water near the bank. 
The flesh is so tasteless and dry as to be almost uneatable. 


survival, from this point of view, is 
not sn remarkable after a!). 

II is true, of course, that when 
they are roused to fury, they are 
very formidable antagonists indeed. 
Experienced hunters agree in stating 
that a wounded rhinoceros is far more 
dangerous than a wounded lion. 
If a rhinoceros and an elephant fall 
out, as occasionally happens, it is 
nearly always the rhinoceros that 
gets the best of the battle. Cases are 
not infrequent in which the belly of 
the eiephant has been ripped com¬ 
pletely open by the horn of his 
smaller foe. In one instance a large 
male elephant and a rhinoceros were 
found lying dead together, with the 
horn of the rhinoceros firmly fastened 
between tbe elephant’s ribs. Even in 
the Indian Rhinoceros the short, 
blunt horn forms a terrible weapon. 
And the African White Rhinoceros— 
now, unhappily, nearly extinct-—has 


longation of the nasal bones, which 
furnishes the necessary support, and 
at the same time serves to break tbc 
shock of the concussion when the 
terrific upward blow is delivered. 
But there is no real connection 
between the two. They are merely 
appendages to the skin, from which 
they can easily be detached by a 
circular cut from a sharp knife. 
And in actual constitution they are 
nothing more or less than consolidated 
masses of hair. Even without the aid 
of a magnifying-glass their fibrous 
character can be clearly seen, and at 
the base they are almost like whale¬ 
bone, the filaments of which can 
easily be stripped up for some little 
distance. 

The fact that drinking-cups made 
out of these horns were supposed to 
possess the property of causing any 
poisonous liquid poured into them 
to effervesce, and so were much in 


but are constantly searching for and 
devouring their insect enemies. But 
they are never really free from 
persecution unless they are encased 
in a thick muddy coating, and will 
spend hours almost buried in the 
semi-liquid slush, with little more 
than the upper part of their heads 
visible above the surface. 

This habit sometimes leads to 
serious results ; for if hot and sunny 
weather suddenly sets in, they meet 
with a good deal of difficulty in 
emerging, and are found and killed 
by the native hunters before they 
can break free. And as it would be 
quite impassible to dig their huge 
bodies out of the treacherous mud, 
the flesh of the upper parts is roasted 
in situ, by the simple expedient of 
lighting fires upon their backs. And it 
may very possibly be that the 
■■ fossil ” rhinoceroses and mammoths 
which have been discovered, frozen 


been Known to pierce the body of a 
horse by a single upward jerk of its 
head, and to wound the (high of its 
rider, f have in my possession a 
walking “ stick ” cut from the front 
horn of one of these gigantic beasts, 
which can be used by even a tall man. 
Old-fashioned ramrods were some¬ 
times made in the same way. 
Mr. Selous was the owner of a horn 
lifty-four inches long ; while in the 
Natural History Museum is one which 
is two inches longer still. It is not 
difficult to understand what it means 
to be charged at the speed of a horse 
by an animal weighing at least four 
tons, armed with such a weapon as 
this, and with its head bent down in 
readiness to deliver its stroke. 

Curiously enough, these horns— 
which are not in the least like those 
of the deer or the antelopes—are not 
attached to the skull in any way at all. 
They stand, it is true, upon a pro¬ 


lavour with Oriental potentates in 
days of old, is well known. 

Rhinoceroses would seem to be 
further protected by the thickness of 
their skin, which, in a large animal, 
weighs at least a quarter of a ton, and, 
in the Indian species, lies in thick 
folds upon the body. Yet, strange to 
say, this suit of defensive armour is 
easily pierced, not merely by the 
spear of the native hunter or the 
bullet of the European sportsman, 
but even by the beaks of parasitic 
insects. The huge animals are literally 
persecuted by these tiny foes, which 
work their way under the loose flaps 
of the skin, and drive them half-mad 
by their persistent irritation. It is 
for this reason that rhinoceroses are 
so fond of wallowing in the mud. 
They obtain a certain amount ol 
protection, it is true, from the 
“ rhinoceros birds,” which not only 
warn them of the approach of danger. 


Rhinoceroses 
and Hippopotami. 


I T is difficult to look upon a 
Rhinoceros or a Hippopotamus 
without feeling that one is 
gazing upon an anachronism, an un¬ 
accountable relic of the distant past. 
These giant creatures seem so out of 
keeping with the world of to-day; 
so absolutely p re-historic. To set 1 
them, even in the Zoo, is almost like 
meeting a Roman soldier, with 
helmet, shield and spear, in 
Regent Street or Cheapside* And one 
cannot help wondering how it is 
that they have managed to survive. 
They are big, it is true, and they are 
overwhelmingly strong; but size 
and strength, after all, seem to be 
inconsiderable factors in the struggle 
for existence. The mastodon and the 
mammoth, the mighty reptiles that 
once were “ lords and masters of 
earth," the “ dragons of the prime'— 
they have all passed away. Nothing 
is left of them save fragments of their 
petrified remains in our museums. 
The sabre-toothed tiger, the huge 
cave-bear—they have vanished also. 
The creatures they preyed upon* 
small, weak and defenceless, have 
survived and increased and multi¬ 
plied ; but they, the oppressors, have 
long since disappeared for ever. 
So true is it that the meek shall 
inherit the earth. 5 " Yet, somehow or 
other, there have been just these 
few seeming exceptions. In the 
tropical regions of Africa and Asia, 
rhinoceroses and hippopotami still 
abound, to say nothing of elephants. 
And, on the face of it, it would seem 
to be more remarkable that nine 
species of rhinoceros should exist on 
the earth to-day than it is that two 
kinds of elephants should do so. 
For elephants, after all, are mild and 
inoffensive beasts, who desire nothing 
more than to be let alone. They 
interfere with nobody, so long as 
nobody interferes with them. In spite 
of their vast bulk and their tremen¬ 
dous muscular power, they must 
emphatically be included among the 
meek/* Rhinoceroses and hippopo¬ 
tami, on the contrary, seem to be 
characterised by a dull, unreasoning 
ferocity. They have nothing of the 
calm, almost intellectual aspect of the 
elephants. Their mental powers are 
practically nil. They depend entirely 
upon their bodily strength ; and in 
their horns, or their tusks, they 
possess offensive weapons of a 
peculiarly formidable character* Yet, 
so far, they have evaded the operation 
of the natural law that the fierce and 
mighty shall die out, while the gentle 
and unprotected shall survive* They 
are far scarcer than they were, it is 
true ; and they are not likely to 
remain on the earth much longer. 
But their numbers are not diminishing 
through the operation of natural 
causes. When they finally disappear, 
it will be through the agency of man. 

The fact is, however, that appear 
ances are deceptive* Neither rhino¬ 
ceroses nor hippopotami are nearly as 
ferocious as they seem. Individuals* 
no doubt, are met with which are 
savage enough ; but these are the 
exceptions, like u rogue ” elephants. 
The vast majority are quite inoffen¬ 
sive. They have no enmity whatever 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
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This huge quadruped is entirely confined to the African 
Continent, although in prehistoric times it roamed over large 
portions of Europe and Asia. The mouth is enormously large, 
and is furnished with an array of huge, tusk-like teeth, which, 
however, are seldom employed as weapons. The incisors of the 
lower jar. which he almost horizontally, appear to be used as 
crowbars, in tearing up the aquatic vegetation on which their 
owner usually feeds, while the curved canines grow obliquely. 


The short, stout legs are set so widely apart that the animal 
tramples down the herbage in a double "track as it wallows along, 
and so. when it finds its way into cultivated land, destroys far 
more of the produce than it actually devours. The hide is’ more 
than an inch and a half thick on the back and sides, and yet it 
is so pliable that it yields to every movement of the body. ' The 
animal is gregarious, flocks of thirty or forty individuals being 
by no means uncommon, and is chiefly nocturnal in its habits. 


hard, in the “ tundras ” of Siberia, 
originally buried themselves in the 
heat of the short summer to escape 
from their insect tormentors, and 
then, unable to break free from 
the glutinous mud, were sucked 
down in the ooze, and enclosed in 
their icy sepulchre during the Arctic 
winter. 

As rhinoceroses are now entirely 
confined to tropical regions, it may 
seem strange that they should ever 
have lived in countries whose climate, 
during the greater part of the year, 
was so severe. These creatures seem 
capable, however, of bearing a con¬ 
siderable degree of cold; and one 
species at least—the famous Woolly 
Rhinoceros, which inhabited our own 
islands—was protected by a dense 
coat of wool and hair. 

These animals are wonderfully 
active, notwithstanding their si 2 e 
and weight. A rhinoceros will run at 
least as fast as a good horse, and 
keep up its pace for a considerable 
distance, swerving and turning with 
an agility which seems perfectly 
marvellous in a creature of such 
gigantic bulk. 

it will even travel at speed over 
steep, rocky ground on which it would 
seem almost impossible that it should 
obtain a foothold. But it prefers to 
live in the dense thickets of grass- 
twenty feet or so in height—which 
grow in the marsh lands and near 
river banks, and screen it quite as 
effectually as quails and partridges 
are concealed in the herbage of our 
own meadows. It has well defined 
“ runs ” among this grass, like 
those of field-mice on a gigantic scale, 
which nearly always lead to a 
water-hole. 

The lairs themselves, known by the 
Abyssinian natives as “ rhinoceros 
houses,” are deliberately made, first 
by clearing away bushes and roots in 
the densest parts of the thicket, and 
then by rolling upon the ground, so 
as to crush down the remaining 
herbage, in this way a space is 
cleared, some fifteen or twenty feet 
in diameter, with a hollow in the 
middle in which the animal actually 
rests. But there is a good deal of 
variation in this respect among the 
individual species, some of which 
prefer the bush to the grass thickets, 
while one at least may sometimes be 
seen lying out in the open. 

It is an interesting question as to 
whether or not the rhinoceros is 
identical with the “ unicorn ” of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. In all 
probability it is not, as in almost 
every passage in wbich the animal 
referred to is mentioned it is asso¬ 
ciated in some way or other with 
cattle. And there is one allusion to 
it which seems to imply that, not¬ 
withstanding its title in our English 
translation, the “unicorn” had two 
horns instead of only one. There can 
be very little doubt, however, that 
the “ Behemoth ” of the Book of 
Job represents the Hippopotamus. So 
certainly, Milton thought, when he 
spoke of that mighty creature as 
“ Behemoth, biggest born of earth,” 
and described him as “ ambiguous 
between sea and land, the river- 
horse.” And although there is a 
certain difficulty in the Scriptural 
reference to “ the mountains which 
bring him forth food,” this is more 
than counterbalanced by the following 
verses, in which we are told that 
“He i.e. Behemoth—“lieth under 
the shady trees, in the covert of the 


reed, and fens; the shady trees 
cover him with their shadow ; the 
willows of the brook compass him 
about.” This description does not at 
all apply to the elephant, the only 
other big land animal which meets 
the requirements of the passage ; but, 
with a certain allowance for poetical 
licence, it gives a vivid picture of the 
habitat of the hippopotamus. The 
writer of the Book of Job was a 
naturalist; and his knowledge of 
animals was not confined to those 
which inhabited his own country. 

Now in this gigantic creature we 
have another illustration of that 
strange natural law which has resulted 
in the survival of the rhinoceros. 
Though savage in aspect, and capable 
at times of furious and unreasoning 
passion, the hippopotamus, in disposi¬ 
tion, is essentially “ meek.” If 
unprovoked, it never dreams of 
attacking. The approach of a boat, 
sometimes, will excite it to fury; 
and it will crush it with its huge 
jaws, or capsize it, and pull its 
inmates under water. But it seems 
to do this only because it imagines 
that it lias no other means of escape ; 
and if it scents danger its first 
instinct is to make for its tunnel-like 
lairs in the dense thicket which 
fringes the river, or to submerge 
itself beneath the surface of the 
water, and to remain there until its 
enemy has passed by. It is as easy¬ 
going and inoffensive a beast, in 
fact, as the elephant, perfectly happy 
if it can dream away the day in the 
water or the reed-beds, and sally out 
at night in quest of food. 

And it is wonderfully adapted to 
its environment, bike the seals and 
the walrus, it possesses vast numbers 
of oil-glands, which are perpetually 
discharging their contents on the 
surface of the skin. So we have 
this curious contradiction, that 


although the hippopotamus spends 
the greater part of its life in the 
water, it never gets wet! It is 
entirely protected from the chilling 
effects of continual immersion. Then 
both the nostrils and the ears can be 
tightly closed at the will of the 
animal, so as to prevent the admission 
of even the smallest drop of water. 
Further than this, it appears to be 
able to contract its huge body into 
a smaller space, after the manner 
of the whale, so that it becomes 
heavier than a corresponding bulk 
of water, and sinks, and remains 
submerged, by its own weight. And 
it also has the power of holding its 
breath for eight or even ten minutes, 
when caution urges it to remain 
invisible. 

This latter capacity, apparently, 
is developed by exercise, as the young 
animal cannot stay beneath the 
surface for any length of time, and 
has to be constantly lifted up by the 
mother, on whose neck it stands, in 
order that it may breathe. 

The only hippopotamus at present 
in the Zoo is not a very large one. 
But the animal is somewhat deceptive 
in appearance, as the legs are much 
shorter than those of the rhinoceros, 
so that one scarcely realises the vast 
bulk of its body. It is on excellent 
terms with its keeper, and likes 
nothing better than to lie with its 
huge mouth wide open, while he 
scratches its palate. And for hours 
together it will stand immersed in its 
pond, with only its snout and nostrils 
appearing above the surface of the 
water. 

Its appetite is simply enormous. 
This may be gathered from the 
fact that the stomach of a fully- 
grown hippopotamus, when stretched 
straight out, is at ieast eleven feet in 
length, and that it can contain 
between five and six bushels of 


vegetable matter ! So it may readily 
be understood that when a herd of 
these creatures find their way into 
cultivated ground, the damage which 
they do is very considerable. And it 
is not only that they levy so heavy 
a toll upon the crops by way of food, 
it ; s also that as they go wallowing 
to and fro they tread down and 
destroy infinitely more than they 
actually devour. A large field of 
produce may be utterly ruined by 
them in a single night; and it is 
little to be wondered at if by pitfalls 
and traps the infuriated planters seek 
to reduce their numbers. 

When they leave the water for 
their feeding-grounds, oddly enough, 
these animals trust to finding their 
way back entirely to their powers of 
scent. And if a heavy storm should 
come on before their repast is con¬ 
cluded, they stand dazed and bewil¬ 
dered, as completely “ lost ” as a 
traveller in the jungle who has 
dropped his compass, and cannot 
detect any landmarks with which he 
is familiar. 

In strange contrast to this bulky 
and unwieldly beast is the Pigmy 
Hippopotamus, which is no bigger 
than a good-sized pig. It is found 
in Liberia, and until quite recently 
was almost unknown, one single 
example only having reached the 
British Isles, which died very soon 
after its arrival. For the last six 
years, however, a specimen has been 
living in the Zoo, and still seems in 
the very best of health; and as it 
is not quite so fond of immersing 
itself in its pond as its larger relation, 
one has better opportunities for 
examining it. Little is known of its 
habits in a wild state, beyond the 
fact that it is of a roving disposition, 
and wanders through bush and wood 
to a great distance from its native 
rivers. And it has none of the social 
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instincts of the bigger animal, being 
only found singly or in pairs. 

Nowadays hippopotami are con¬ 
fined to Central and Western Africa. 
Almost within the memory of living 
man, however, they extended much 
further South; and in prehistoric 
times they were far more widely 
distributed. At one time, indeed, 
they were plentiful in England, at 
least as far North as Yoikshire, amt 
seem to have been even bigger than 
they are now. And, curiously enough, 
in several localities, their fossil 
remains are found lying side by side 
with those of reindeer. What the 
explanation may be it is difficult to 
say. Perhaps these primitive hippo¬ 
potami were more tolerant of coki 
than their descendants are now; or 
perhaps their contemporary reindeer 
were more tolerant of heat. Or there 
may have been a kind of double 
migration always going on, the 
hippopotami travelling northward in 
summer, and the reindeer south¬ 
ward in winter. We do not know. 
Geology presents us with many 
puzzling facts, which seem to defy 
explanation. 

So also does the theory of evolu¬ 
tion. In most cases, big animals and 
small animals belonging to the same 
family are connected by many inter¬ 
mediate links. Prom the Irish Elk 
to the Fallow Deer and the Brockets, 
for example, we get a graduated 
series of related forms, living and 
extinct, as though the larger had 
been gradually evolved from the 
smaller, or vice versa * But in the 
hippopotami we have a single gigantic 
form and a single dwarf one, with 
nothing at all to link them together. 
If this were the case with the sur¬ 
viving species only, it could be 
accounted for. In the struggle for 
existence it could be urged that, 
for some reason or other, the 
intermediate forms had dropped out. 

But it was very much the same in 
Pleistocene times. There were several 
species of hippopotami then, it is 
true, instead of only two. But, with 
one exception, these were all gigantic 
beasts, found in India, Burin ah, 
Algeria, Madagascar, and in most 
parts of Europe, and generally in 
considerable abundance. Yet a pigmy 
species, no bigger than our existing one, 
simply swarmed in Sicily and Malta, 
and has left Us semi-fossilised remains 
behind in such vast quantities that 
they have literally been imported into 
England by the shipload to serve as 
charcoal, it is very difficult to 
believe that there could have been 
any evolution of one from the 
other. 

Neither is it any easier to suppose 
that the evolutionary process could 
have resulted in the production—in 
different parts of the world—of such 
otherwise similar forms. The contra¬ 
diction is extraordinary. In many 
ways the argument for evolution 
seems irresistible. Yet, on the other 
hand, it confronts us witli so many 
insoluble problems. 

And it presents us with another 
difficulty, even greater still. There is 
a kind of superficial resemblance 
between hippopotami and rhino¬ 
ceroses, in their general appearance, 
their clumsy build, and their vast 
bulk. Yet, physiologically, they are 
by no means closely related. They 
both belong to the great group of 
the Pachyderms, or Thick-skinned 
Mammals, and that is about all that 
one can say. Yet there is a little 


creature which connects the two, 
although outwardly it is not in the 
least like either. It is very much 
more like a rabbit. It is clothed, 
not with hide, but with thick, 
soft fur. 

It lives, not in thickets or marshes, 
but high up on the sides of mountains. 
Its front teeth, apparently, are just 
like those of the rodents. Yet it is 
really a kind of poor relation of the 
rhinoceroses and hippopotami, and 
of the elephants as well. How it can 
be accounted for, apart from the 
doctrine of special creation, no 
biologist or physiologist can say. 

This little animal is the Hyrax, the 
“ Coney” of Scripture. It is found 
in Syria, and also in Abyssinia and 
South Africa—in some districts in 
very great numbers. It lives in 
hallows and caves in the rocks— 
u the rocks are a refuge for the wild 
conies.” It congregates together, 
as rabbits do. It places sentinels 
on guard when it is feeding, as 
they do. 

Anybody would take it to be a 
species of rabbit* Yet, when one 
comes to examine it closely, there 
can be no doubt whatever that all 
its true affinities are with those 
giant creatures to which it seems 
to bear no external resemblance 
whatever. 

Its teeth, although they look like 
those of the rodents, are really almost 
identical in structure with the great 
tusks of the hippopotamus. Its feet, 
although they appear to be armed 
with rabbit-like claws, are really 
clad with hoofs like those of a 
rhinoceros. The animal is one of 
those freaks of Nature which seem 
quite unaccountable* It is almost 
as if the connecting link between the 
condor and the ostrich were to be 
found in the wren. 

And there is one more puzzle still* 
How are we to account for the 
Tapirs ? 


Here we have five different animals, 
allied to the swine on the one side, 
but on the other most clearly con¬ 
nected with the elephants. They have 
short but distinct trunks, with a 
considerable degree of prehensile 
power, at the extremity of which the 
nostrils are situated. The smallness 
of the eyes in proportion to the size 
of the head, the bulkiness of the 
Linwietdly body, the almost rudi¬ 
mentary character of the tail—in alt 
these respects the tapirs bear a close 
resemblance to elephants. It would 
seem natural to regard them as 
among the transitional forms out of 
which those bigger and better-known 
animals had been evolved. Yet tapirs 
and elephants inhabit different parts 
of the world. Elephants are found 
in Africa and India; tapirs in South 
America, and in the larger islands of 
the Malay Archipelago. In geological 
times, it is true, they seem to have 
come together to some extent, for 
tapir remains have been found in 
Europe, where elephants existed 
also. 

But there is little or nothing to show 
that they were the forerunners of 
elephants. On the contrary, the two 
creatures seem to have existed side 
by side together* It is, of course, 
possible that in the tapirs we 
have cases of arrested development- 
animals in which the evolutionary 
process has come to a stop. But the 
whole subject bristles with difficulties, 
not the least of which is that of 
accounting for the fact that while 
four of the existing species of tapir 
are found in South America, and 
in South America only, the fifth 
is a native of Sumatra and 
Malacca. 

In their habits, tapirs combine 
those of the rhinoceroses and hippo¬ 
potami. Like the former, they lie 
up during the day in the cool shade 
of forests and thickets, only coming 
out to feed in the evening; like the 


latter, they are excellent swimmers, 
and will spend hours together in the 
water. And like both, in disposition, 
they are “ meek.” In fact, they 
are timid and inoffensive to a 
degree. 

They seem quite unaware of their 
size and strength, and will never 
attempt to fight, or even to defend 
themselves, unless they are absolutely 
brought to bay. 

These animals form one more 
illustration, in fact, of the unvarying 
Saw that, in the end, ferocity of 
disposition and brute force do not 
triumph. It is only for a time that 
the battle is to the strong. To some 
the world may seem nothing but 
one wide scene of cruelty and 
carnage, in which the weak are 
savagely oppressed and trodden on, 
and thousands have to die that one 
may live. Yet Nature has a milder 
purpose in view, and through the ages 
has been slowly but surely working 
in order to obtain it. So it is that 
rhinoceroses and hippopotami and 
tapirs have survived, while so many 
other huge creatures have passed 
away for ever. So it is that the 
beasts and birds of prey, even now, 
are steadily dying out. The lamb 
has no chance against the lion ; yet 
Iambs are multiplying on ten thousand 
hills, while lions are retreating farther 
and farther into the recesses of the 
tropical forests. May we not see a 
prophecy in this—the mystic pledge 
which Nature is giving that even in a 
wider field than that of the animal 
world the law of force shall not 
always prevail ? 41 This earth is 

crammed with Heaven, and every 
common bush afire with God ”; 
and to those who have eyes to see 
there are signs most manifest that 
Love, not Force, is drawing all 
things to itself, and will in the end 
prevail. 

Theodore Wood, 
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THE INDIAN RHINOCEROS. 


In this creature the skin gives one the impression of having been 
made for a much larger animal,, and induced to fit only by an 
ingenious system of foldingThe horn on the nose never attains to any 
great size, and is usually little more than a mere rounded prominence. 
Yet it can be used with terrible effect by an upward stioke of the 


head. The legs, as will be seen from the above illustration, are 
very short in comparison with the huge and bulky body, and the 
height of even a fullv grown male is Ml tie over four feet. In colour 
it is deep brownish black tinged with purple, which becomes 
more perceptible when the animal emerges from its bath. 
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Wiser Spending 


A VERY dry subject for an article 
you will say as you turn to 
this page. Nearly as dry as 
the American Continent is at present! 
Well, consider carefully the following 
passage from Sir William Schooling's 
hook, “ Value for Money." 

“It is from the national point of view 
that the expenditure without consideration 


is such a serious matter. The possession of 
money gives us m large measure the control 
of other people's lives We are determining 
whether conditions shall be healthy or un¬ 
healthy ; whether there shall be prosperity 
or want, We decide whether or not there 
shall be industrial unrest* We give, or with¬ 
hold, the opportunity for leisure and its 
enjoyment. We have only to trace in im¬ 
agination the ultimate course of the cheques 
or notes, or coins that we spend to see that 


these iarge etfeets do in fact follow from the 
action that we take. " 

In the passage 1 have just quoted 
from Sir William Schooling's book* 
we have the whole matter in a nutshell. 
Since extravagance in whatever 
degree is only another name for 
Unwise Spending and may be defined 
as expenditure without forethought, 
so the word “ Thrift is merely a 
synonym for Wiser Spending, Bui 
to understand the far reaching effects 
which follow from even our smallest 


personal expenditure, we must first 
consider the real meaning of the 
word “ Money*” 

To paraphrase the words of Jesting 
Pilate “ What is Money t ” 

All money, whether gold, notes, 
cheques or bills, is simply a species of 
cashable cloakroom ticket entitling 
the holder to draw a certain amount 
of goods and services from the 
common stock in return for a similar 
quantity already contributed to that 
stock by himself or some other person. 
The more the goods and services on 
both sides of the transaction are 
connected with productive as against 
unproductive enterprise or purely 
luxury trades, the richer will the 
country be as a whole in real wealth* 
And that is the main point which 
concerns every right-thinking man 
and woman. 

For of what does the State consist ? 
Of you and me* It is your work and 
mine which runs the Empire. In the 
final reckoning, goods must largely 
pay for goods* Gold, besides being 
a creator of credit is simply a means of 
exchange by which the balance of 
foreign trade is settled* (It should 
be noted in passing, that gold lias 
been universally selected by civilised 
races for this purpose, because it 
provides a solid and immediately 
available backing for currency and 
credit*) But there are no bags of 
gold hidden under Westminster, which 
Parliament can dig up as and when 
required* Only by the accumulation 
of real wealth through your efforts 
and mine can trade and industry be 
conducted upon a sound basis* 
Money, the outward token, is only 
of value in so far as its possessor uses 
it to obtain a higher standard of living 
This is the real connection between 
wealth and welfare* In other words* 
the possession of money only makes 
for good in so far as it promotes 
individual wellbeing* The acquisi¬ 
tion of money is a good or evil thing 
in accordance with the purposes to 
which it is applied* It is when the 
habit of Wiser Spending is brought 
into play that the direct connection 
between wealth and welfare to which 
I have already alluded, is made 
manifest. 

Money itself is, therefore, simply a 
means to an end* We have all heard 
of Bret Hart’s Consul, who was 
appointed to a volcanic island in the 
Pacific and instructed to pay his own 
salary in cowrie shells off the beach* 
(I believe history records that the 
island disappeared before he got 
there!) Although our old friend, 
Ben Trovato, is of course responsible 
for the anecdote, it serves to empha¬ 
sise the point that money as such is 
merely a token—a symbol used for 
barter. 

Consider the present position* The 
sheer waste of material during the 
years of the Great Struggle was 
stupendous; enormous inroads were 
made upon the real wealth of the 
Empire* These losses can only be 
made good out of the savings of the 
nation; for Savings create capital, and 
by capital 1 mean real wealth 
as expressed in goods, manufactures* 
etc., as opposed to the artificial 
wealth due to an inflated paper 
currency. The greater the amount 
of this real wealth the more 
prosperous and stronger will the 
country be as a whole. Before the 
War, such was our pride of place 
among the Nations of the World, that 
certain foreign banks actually 
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MRS. CARNAC. 


Amongst his countless delineations of the fashionable beauty 
.md charm of the time, this delightful portrait stands out 
as one of Sir Joshua's most famous and appreciated creations. 
It immortalises in the full Hoover of her youth and loveliness 
a young lady born at Derby in 1751, daughter of Thomas 
Itivett, M*P* for the city. She married Brigadier-General 
John Carnac in 1760, went with him to India, and died at 
liombav at the early age of twenty-eight. Visitors to the 
Wallace Collection can still behold this vision of sweet English 


grace that so soon wilted under an Indian miii She stands 
there, so long as paint and canvas shall endure, a radiant 
type of native beauty superbly portrayed by a great master. 
This portrait is interesting as showing the progress which has 
been going forward in the direction of " wiser spending '* in 
matters of woman's dress. No iadv to-day would be likely t> • 
carry!- about so manv unnecessary yards of cloth dangling about 
her feet or yet erect so heavy a superstructure over her head* 
Iri this respect, at any rate, a real advance has been made. 
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recognised Bills of Exchange on 
London as valuable enough to credit 
to their reserve assets. 

But from being a creditor nation 
we have now become a debtor. 
From this point of view alone the 
question of individual thrift is vitally 
important to our national life. I do 
not believe that there is an English¬ 
man alive who, when once he under¬ 
stood the real position, would hesitate 
to make any sacrifice by which he 
could help to restore his native land 
to her former proud ascendancy. But 
lie is not asked to make any sacrifice. 
The great Sacrifice for the preserva¬ 
tion of the Empire has already been 
made by those countless heroes whose 
graves lie scattered over three 
continents. He is not asked to deny 
himself, or any of those dependent 
upon him, the necessaries of life. He 


thoroughfare for a terminus. And 
that is the very mistake some of us 
are just now in danger of making. 
During the war a great many people 
began to save because they knew that 
it was the patriotic course to adopt, 
but since the Armistice a large number 
of persons have asked themselves 
whether the necessity still exists 
from a national point of view, 
as apart from their own private 
advantage, for continuing to practise 
economy. 1 will not insult the 
intelligence of my readers by laying 
stress upon the personal gain 
which accrues to the individual who 
lias acquired the habit of Thrift. 
It is obvious to every thinking 
person. Moreover, is n not 
eloquently and succinctly set 
forth on the hoardings so that all who 
run niav read ? But I do want to 


during the dark years of the Great 
Struggle. If we are really in earnest in 
the homage we give to our noble dead; 
if our praise of the glorious deeds by 
virtue of which we enjoy our liberty 
and freedom to-day is more than 
mere lip-service, surely we are willing 
to live our lives for the sake of the 
country for which they gave theirs ? 

There is, too, another ethical side 
to this question of Wiser Spending. 
This is not the place in which to enter 
into details concerning the work of 
the National Savings Committee, but 
I may perhaps just mention in passing 
that the Committee enjoys the services 
of an army of voluntary workers 
numbering some 200,000. It is cer¬ 
tainly a fact that the great majority 
of these workers would not have 
“come over to help us” if they did not 
realise that savings work meant social 


money. No doubt we have all of us 
in greater or less degree, at one time 
or another wasted money—it is a 
comparatively simple process I But 
to save—to say “ I will deliberately 
refrain from buying such and such an 
article I had intended to purchase 
because f believe that it is the right 
course to adopt for myself and for 
my country to say that and act 
up to it shews grit, demands 
resolution. Shortly put, it prevents 
the wishbone front usurping the place 
of the backbone. In the main, there¬ 
fore, the Savings Movement is 
helping to strengthen the national 
character in a place where in bygone 
days it was wont to be somewhat 
weak. With all our great qualities 
we could not before the war have 
been called a Thrifty Nation, such for 
instance as the French are. 
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THE WAYFARERS. 


The suggestion of onward movement in this nature of Mr Mason's is fine, while The sentiment of the picture has a higher value than a statement of fact concerning two 

the landscape with its late Autumn melancholy, its moist atmosphere, its maze of individuals* There is here some general truth typifying the need for mutual helpfulness 

tangled branches and twigs nearly stripped of their leaves, is—as Sir Claude Philips between the old and young, upon the Road of Life. It is an observed fact that at 

said— One of the painter's most elaborate and beautiful transcriptions from Nature. every stage of life there is need of-recipruca \ helpfulness between the elders and yaimgers. 


is merely asked to refrain from 
purchasing unnecessary articles and 
luxuries and to invest the money so 
saved in any sound security, Govern¬ 
ment or otherwise. The trouble is that 
each one of us thinks “ Oh yes! that 
is all very fine for the millionaire 
who disburses huge sums at a time. 
Surely the way in which i dispose of 
each one of my few shillings cannot 
possibly matter.” That is just the 
mistake. It is the aggregate effect 
of these countless small outlays— 
whether they are wisely or unwisely 
made* which is the real factor in 
determining national welfare. 

I think it was Emerson who said 
that one of the greatest errors we 
could make in life was to mistake a 


emphasise the fact that the real work 
of rebuilding and reconstructing the 
Empire is in the hands of its people, 
and that it is largely by their 
continuing along those paths of 
Thrift in which they set their feet 
during the war that this will be 
brought about. We must never 
forget that 

' Not to our Fleet abne we owe utir lame. 

Not by our troops alone we won our name: 

But by a people also who could grimly smil J 
and share. 

The burdens that our fight mg sold iera bear." 

And the way the people of this 
country shared those burdens was by 
working and by saving. The 
necessity of continuing to “carry on” 
along those same lines is, if possible, 
more important now even than it was 


work of a very high order. To save 
or induce others to save, for the mere 
sake of saving offers no attraction. 
Horace’s Miser has always been an 
object of pity—if not of contempt. 
Savings work is a social work because 
not only does it involve a study of the 
causes of poverty with a view to their 
alleviation and elimination* but it 
also helps directly in the formation ol 
character. For how is character 
built up ? Js it not by constantly 
saying “ NO ” to oneself ? 11, 

therefore, a person can be induced to 
say “ I will do without that article 1 
fancy I need, and I will save the 
money instead*” in taking that 
resolution, he strengthens his 
character. M is easy to spend 


I have said that all investments in 
sound securities help towards after¬ 
war reconstruction. When a man 
buys shares of any description he 
merely defers the payment to him of 
the actual goods and services to 
which he is entitled, to some future 
date. As a rule he will do better for 
himself bv thus putting off his 
immediate demand upon the common 
stock. By agreeing to this post¬ 
ponement he allows his money to be 
used for the financing and develop¬ 
ment of those industrial and kindred 
enterprises which in fine represent 
the real wealth of the Empire. And 
in considering suitable channels for 
the investment of money I would 
say do not overlook the greatest— 
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and still the most prosperous-going 
concern in the world—the British 
Empire itself. I have often heard it 
'said “Yes, but what possible interest 
can the great mass of the people of 
this country take in the overseas 
dominions, which most of them have 
never even seen ? ” J remember 
once being asked that very question 
when I was standing underneath one 
of our great colonial railway bridges. 
And my reply, pointing to the bridge 
over our heads was “ Any man who 
has ever forged a steel rivet, any man 
who has ever helped to roll a steel rail, 
may have had something to do with 
building that very bridge and laying 
those very lines and lias, therefore, 
helped to bind together the outlying 
portions of the British Empire. He 
has played his own particular part in 
the development of our resources 
iust as surely as the pioneers did who 
went out in the early days and 
surveyed the country and showed 
where those lines were to go.” 

Similarly, it is true that each one of 
us in our daily work is contributing 


wonderful congeries of docks, canals, 
railways, factories, mines, wheat lands, 
spice islands, el hoc gems omne of 
which it is composed, are being offered 
for a 6d, subscription! For in the 6d. 
coupons ied by the National Sav¬ 
ings Committee to Savings Associa¬ 
tions for the purchase by instalments 
of Savings Certificates, and in the 6d. 
Savings Stamps, obtainable at any 
Post Office, means, have been 
provided whereby the very poorest 
amongst us can have an actual 
stake in the countryin which he lives. 

What a wonderful Empire is ours— 
the greatest and most powerful the 
world has ever seen ! And how loyal 
and how true all those farffung sons 
and daughters of ours have been to 
tbe old Grey Mother in the Northern 
Seas ! Before the War it might have 
been said that the colonies were like 
the notes of a piano sounded sepa¬ 
rately—sweet and true but as yet 
unblended. Now it is as though 
those same notes were struck 
simultaneously and made to give 
forth a crash of harmonious and 


those who gave their lives to preserve 
that Empire for us. We have 
every one of us loyally done our 
“ bit ” during the dark five years 
which lie behind us ; it is no less our 
duty now to husband our resources 
and help to make the utmost of the 
splendid opportunity which now 
lies before us to make this England 
of ours, a more prosperous, more 
mighty, and, above all, a better land 
than it has ever been before. If we 
do not take the very utmost advan¬ 
tage of the unique possibilities which 
are now presented to us, let us 
beware lest the verdict of history on 
us is “ Thou hast been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” 

That verdict will never be spoken 
over this country if its people rise, as 
the annals of the past prove that they 
have always done hitherto, to the 
greatness of their opportunity. 

And if any further stimulus is 
needed to spur us to the height of 
our endeavour, do we not find it in 
the ever-present spectacle of our 
maimed heroes ? Can we not. too, 




From £i photograph taken on tjie spot.} 

"AT FORCEVILLE.” 


[Copyright —Beatrix Brice. 


J If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use. 

Or lesser breeds without the Law, 

Lord God of hosts, be with ns yet. 

Lest we forget—lest we forget ! * k —Rudyatd Kipling> 


This is a photograph of the finished Military Cemetery at 
Forceville, in France, which was kindly sent to us by Beatrix 
Brice some weeks ago. Her description of it, which appeared 
under the heading At Forceviile," in a recent issue of the 
Times, will interest many who have loved ones buried along 
the battle line in France, We quote as follows ;—' I write 
for those whose men. dead in battle, now rest there, where 
they gave their lives. I write for those who cannot go to 
France. Especially for those who, for varying reasons opposed, 
or were afraid of military cemeteries. This is finished work 
at Forceviile, and it is the most perfect, the noblest, the most 
classically beautiful memorial that any loving heart or any 
proud nation could desire to their heroes fallen in a foreign 
land. Your own man has a wonderful grave, the Nation has 
a wonderful monument. Think first of your idea of a cemetery. 
At the best it is undistinguished ; at the worst a confused and 
melancholy jumble. Think of a monument , you see an obelisk, 
a statue, some stone erection—there are many—and what 
special emotion do they rouse ? You must read the inscription 
before you know whom or what they commemorate. But 
wherever the eye falls on one of these Acres of God men know* at 
once, without question, that here soldiers of Britain laid down 
their lives. Picture this strangely stirring [dace A lawn enclosed 
of dose clipped turf, banded across with line on Hue of flow ers, and 
linked by these hands of flowers, uncrowded, at stately intervals 


stand in soldierly ranks the white head stones. And while they 
form as perfect, as orderly a whole as any regiment on parade, 
yet they do not shoulder each other. Every one is set apart in 
flowers, every one casts its shade upon a gracious space of green. 
Each one, so stern in outline, is most rich in surface, for the crest 
of the regiment stands out with bold and arresting distinction 
above the strongly incised names. Beyond and behind them the 
stone of Remembrance—an Altar of Sacrifice—witnesses * Their 
name liveth for evermore/ and through the midst a broad white 
pathway leads to the foot of the Cross, outstretched arms sheltering 
them, and bearing the Sword. It is the simplest place it is the 
grandest place 1 ever saw, it is filled with an atmosphere that 
leaves you very humble, that gives you wonderful thoughts. 
These men took things simply, gave life simply, with no straining 
after glory, no thought beyond the job in hand, yet tire they not 
only glorious, but a glorious part of a long and a great line. 
Chivalry, Knighthood, heroism, self-sacrifice from age to age are 
knit together here, breathing from the Cross, from the graven 
heraldry of our history in arms, from the names of these, the flower 
of the manhood of our race. From end to end that Battle Line of 
four years' suffering will be set at no great intervals with this 
sign, this seal, unmistakable and unique of a region consecrated for 
ever to Britain by the valour of her Sons," We are informed that 
the other Cemeteries in France where the bodies of our fallen 
heroes He, are to be cared for in the same way as at Forceviile. 

almost hear the spirits of our Glorious 
Dead reminding us that;— 

» They never knew the secret game of power, 
All that this earth can give they thrust 
aside. 

They crowded all their youth into an hour. 

And for our fleeting dream of right they 
died. 

Oh, if we fail them in that awful trust, 

How should we hear those voices from the 
dust ! " 


in his or lier own way to the general 
carrying on of the Empire, A man’s 
greatest possession in his country. 
The Empire belongs to each and 
every one of us. Surely if that 
Empire is worth living in, is worth 
fighting for, it is also worth paying 
for ? And do not forget that for the 
first time in history, shares in that 


patriotic sound. 

It has been said that the Sun 
never sets on the British Empire. 
True, and it is always shining on the 
graves of some of those who in the 
early days laid down their lives as 
pioneers to found that Empire, And 
in years to come it will always be 
shining somewhere on the graves of 
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The 

Scourge-Bearer. 


P AIN met me once—was in a narrow 
way, 

1 could not pass, for he had gripped 
my hand 

And held me fast—fear on my spirit lay, 
While Pain scourged sore my flesh—1 could 
but stand 

And bide his will whose lash no mercy 
knew— 

“ Why is it 1 you scourge ?” Then fierce 
again 

I cried ri Why 1$ it t ? 'Tis not my due ! " 
1 would not listen to the voice of Pain 
When he would speak. 

Then down the path he’d trod 
An angel form drew near with face so lair, 

1 could have worshipped her as sent by God 
To drive off cruel Pain who held me there. 
Soft she drew near, Pain stayed his brutal 
throng, 

She greeted him as friend and sweetly 
smiled, 

Then deftly dressed my wounds while a 
iow song 

She softly crooned, and Pain's sharp pangs 
beguiled, 

1 looked for Pain to pass but he stayed on, 
And oft his dreaded Oaii my poor flesh beat, 
But with her healing balm that Angel One 
My suffering soothed, and made e'en 
su ft'ring sweet 

And even Pain's dark face since she came by 
Had grown less harsh—me thought he pined 
to dear 

His evil name, for 'twixt his strokes he’d sigh, 
As one misunderstood, then bending near— 
" That’s Sympathy,” he said, " she is my 
twin, 

Though 1 harsh-featured be and she so fair. 
She loves me well, my steps she follows in, 
And pities me that I a scourge must bear; 

3 know not why/'—tears seemed his voice 
to fill, 

(Hast beard the voice of Pain so deep, 
so calm ?) 

” I only know we work our Father’s Will— 
/ am His Scourge-bearer —she bears His 
balm.” 

Gresford Parker. 


The Dumb Poet. 


G OD gave lum poet-heart 
But not tbe words of 
gold, 

Of flame, or music sweet 
To bless, or burn, or hold. 

Said he i '* My altar’s swept and fine 
Wilt Thou not send the hre divine ? " 

God gave him simple life 
As Twas a crystal cup ; 

God crushed Love’s glowing fruit 
And filled it redly up, 

“ A cup of bliss,” he said, ” is mine 
And yet I cannot share the Wine.” 

God bade his thoughts to bloom, 

But in a valley lone ; 

Full fair and free they grew, 
Fragrant, although unknown. 

' With these some toil worn hands I’d fill/' 
Said he. But God : ” Not such My will I ” 

Ce I es ti al li armo nies, 

With bated breath he heard, 

Yet mute and sad he stood, 
Although his soul was stirred. 
Heaven’s melodies to sweetly sing 
So that earth sounded, echoing. 

He, clear-eyed, visions saw 
And dreamed of future time. 

Yet ’twas not his to give 
The interpreting sublime, 

Or weave the misty thread of thought 
To patterned fabric, golden wrought 

God said i " But half a gift 
I make thee now. Yet lo I 
When thou art fit to bear 
I will the whole bestow. 

Till then wilt thou not let it be 
A secret bond ’twixt Me and thee ? ” 


Douglas Timins. 


Sylvia Hidden. 












Painted for the Women's Section of the Imperial War Museum fcy George Harcourt, A,R,A] [Copyright The Artist. 

THE PEACE PROCESSION (V.A.D's PASSING THE KING)* 


It was an inspiring spectacle when the great Generals and Admirals 
who had won the War marched through London with their men on the 
10th July, 1919: always to be remembered by those who saw it 
With the fighting men there came* in rightful pride of place, representatives 
of the women who had no nobly supported them through those terrible 
years. V.A.D's, Nurses* W.A.A.Cs. W.R.E.N’s, W,R.A + F's, Land-girls. 
Munitioneers—all were there, for all had helped: working devotedly 


at strange and [in the pre-War sensei unfeminine tasks to make the 
victory possible* As they shared the toil* they justly shared the 
triumph. But perhaps lor one work above all others tire heart of 
the nation will forever hold them in loving remembrance—for the 
great work of healing and comfort which they so bravely and 
unfiaggingly brought to the hearts and bodies of the men whom 
war had torn and shattered. This was woman’s work indeed, and in 


which she shone most beautifully and wonderfully of all. For woman's 
nature is constructive* preservative* and she must always make good the 
destruction wrought by the fire and passion of man. Very fittingly, then, 
the most thunderous cheers of all greeted the detachment of V.AJNs and 
the Nurses as they marched past the King m the great procession which 
celebrated the longed-for peace ; and this precious moment is here caught 
and registered on canvas by our artist, for the inspiration of future generations. 
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The Message of 

Rabindranath Tagore 

to Our Western Civilisation. 


T HERE are few more fascinat¬ 
ing figures among con¬ 
temporary Indians than Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. Philosopher 
and poet, he is at once an inspiration 
and a challenge. The calm, beautiful 
face, with its dark, brooding eyes, 
speak of that peace of achievement, 
and the “ realisation of life,” which 
is the soul of his teaching* 

Without any of the fierce 
denunciations so characteristic of 
our Western prophets, he quietly 
lays his finger on the vulnerable 
spots of our civilisation and says, 


Tagore defines the aim of the 
forest-dwelling sage of India, “ not 
as an attempt to acquire but to 
realise; to enlarge his consciousness 
by growing with and growing into 
his surroundings,” The West, on 
the other hand, seems to think only 
of subduing Nature, and wresting 
from her unwilling arms the treasures 
after which we lust. A return to 
Nature will, therefore, bring us into 
touch with that soul-side of the 
Universe which is one with our souls. 
The sentiment which finds expres¬ 
sion in such familiar phrases as “ the 


waves of the sea, but life which 
is permanent knows no decay or 
diminution. 

A new meaning is given to life 
and history when we are able to 
catch a glimpse through all the 
changing events of a purpose working 
to an end. 

According to Tagore, history is 
just the story of man on his pilgrimage 
through the shadow-haunted genera¬ 
tions seeking to find his real Self. 
“ Man’s history,” he says, 4 is the 
history of his journey to the unknown 
in quest of the realisation of his 
immortal self—his soul. Through 
the rise and fall of empires ; through 
the building up of gigantic piles of 
wealth and the ruthless scattering of 
them upon the dust; through the 
creation of vast bodies of symbols 
that give shape to his dreams and 
aspirations, and the casting of them 
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with the Supreme One, we may have 
to journey long and far, but the end 
is sure, how wide soe’er we roam. 
In one of the most beautiful of his 
songs, Tagore says 

“ The time that my journey takes 
is long and the way of it is long. 

w f came out on the chariot of 
the first gleam of light, and pursued 
my voyage through the wildernesses 
of worlds, leaving my track on many 
a star and planet 

“ It is the most distant course 
that comes nearest to thyself, and 
that training is the most intricate 
which leads to the utter simplicity 
of a tune. 

“ The traveller has to knock at 
every alien door to come to his 
own, and one has to wander through 
all the outer worlds to reach the 
innermost shrine at the end. 

“ My eyes strayed far and wide 



From tlie pointing by Albert J. MiJorrT 


READING ALOUD. 


[Courtesy ol ihe Glasgow Art Galleries. 


The art of Albert Moore owes nothing to impulse or half-considered suggestion. 
It is founded in a peculiar temperament exceptionally endowed, which followed its 
selected aim with unswerving sincerity and conviction. It has been remarked 
that he would probably have found his Tight environment in ancient Athens as a 
student under Phideas. For thirty years he worked, says Mr. Baldry, as if he 
were an actual reincarnation of one of the ancient Greek artists. His aim was 
beauty, and beauty only. Lest they should distract from or obscure his purpose, 
he deliberately eliminated from his pictures all emotion and dramatic feeling, and 


subordinated to the narrowest limits subject interest and incidental motive. These 
are no ordinary maidens he introduces to us, but types of " super-woman ** i 
Greek goddesses (to quote Mr, Austin Chester! whose lives are passed in apocalyptic 
leisure. The lady on the couch is undoubtedly reading, while the other two listen 
intently enough ; but the reading is not the picture. It is the superb arrangement of 
these lovely classical types of feminine beauty, the exquisite colour, the wealth of 
noble decoration, and the masterly completeness with which the painter has solved the 
problems he set himself, that fill us with admiration for the sheer beauty he has created. 


4t Thou ailest here—and here.” Some 
day we may realise that he holds a 
secret which we Westerns have 
failed to find, and apart from which 
our modern world, with all its 
developments, cannot hope to make 
real progress. 

“ Not only to acquire,” he would 
say, “ is life's secret, but to realise/' 

We rush from acquisition to 
acquisition. We prosecute a hori¬ 
zontal quest. The lure of the horizon 
calls us to a life composed mainly 
of eating, working, talking and 
travelling. We never rest. We live 
extensively, but seldom intensively. 
We are missing the highest life in 
what Wordsworth called the “ getting 
and spending ” business. And this 
Star of the East would guide our 
tired feet into the paths of peace. 
In a way unguessed by Matthew 
Arnold, we are to lose our misery 
and wild unrest by finding ourselves. 


right to be oneself,” “the right to 
call one's soul one's own,” are given 
a quite different interpretation by 
Tagore, from that familiar to us 
children of the West. “ Living one's 
own life in truth,” he says, ** is living 
the life of all the world.” In the 
deeps of personality is the common- 
soul of the Universe. 

True Knowledge he would say, is 

■" To see one changeless Life in all that 
Lives, 

And in the Separate, One Inseparable/ 1 
[the bhagavad gita.) 

This fundamental belief in unity 
leads naturally to the belief that all 
things about us—the springing corn, 
the changing face of skies, the bird, 
and the child—are but different 
forms of the One Inseparable. That 
unity is never broken. Death itself 
is powerless to create a chasm in the 
field of reality. Our appearance and 
disappearance are on the surface like 


away like the playthings of an out* 
worn infancy; through his forging 
of magic keys with which to unlock 
the mysteries of creation, and through 
his throwing away of this labour of 
ages to go back to his workshop and 
work afresh in some new form ; yes, 
through it all man is marching from 
epoch to epoch towards the fullest 
realisation of his soul—the soul 
which is greater than the things 
man accumulates, the deeds he 
accomplishes, the theories he builds ; 
the soul whose onward course 
is never checked by death or 
dissolution.” . 

This is the ultimate end of man, 
to find the One which is in him ; 
which is his truth, which is his soul; 
the key with which he opens the 
gate of the spiritual life. 

The nearer we approach our real 
selves the more harmonious our 
lives become. To achieve this unity 


before I shut them and said, ‘ Here 
art thou 1' ” 

Does not this shed light upon 
many of the problems which perplex 
multitudes of people to-day ? The 
conflicts between the nations, the 
inhumanity of man, the clash of 
wills, the inequalities, all show us 
men and women at varying stages 
of soul-growth and development. 
Very few have, as yet, attained to 
that harmony which results from 
losing their small selves in the whole 
and finding thus the Greater Self. 
All the tragedy of world-history lies 
in that pride of personality, which, 
spuming the whole, tries to run a 
separate course of its own. The path 
of the Past is strewn with wrecked 
nations, institutions, and religions 
which ignored the tendency of the 
great world-force, and tried to im¬ 
prison if within the area of their 
own particular use. There is a rock 
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upon which every Armada crashes; 
there are mystic sands, fixed by the 
laws of Heaven, against which the 
waves of selfishness dash themselves 
into mere spray. The Sennacheribs, 
the Neros and Napoleons inevitably 
come to their “ last phase " because 
all the laws of the universe are 
set against monopolists, However 
powerful a King may be, he cannot 
raise his standard of rebellion against 
the infinite strength which is unity, 
and yet remain powerful, . . . It is 
the end of self to seek that union. 
It must bend its head low in love 
and meekness and take its stand 
where great and small all meet. 
It has to gain by its loss and rise 
by its surrender.” 

One path to the realisation of the 
Self is Love. It is the way God 
Himself takes. In creation God 
realises Himself, God so loved 
, . . that He gave ”; and in the 
fardlung pageant of earth and sea 
and sky and human life, we see the 
gifts of this love. 

Love is the ultimate meaning of 
everything around us. It is not mere 
sentiment; it is truth. And he 
that has not love in his heart misses 
the essential meaning locked in the 
wayside flower and displayed in a 
sunset sky or a night of stars. 
Love puts a mail in touch with the 
invisible reality of which all material 
things are but sign and symbol, and 
through the avenues of physical 
sight the lover goes on and finds 
insight. Through all that the ear 
can hear, and the hand touch, he 
passes into that real world that 
is so very near to us all if we 
but realised it, where beneath the 
ephemeral the soul finds the eternal. 
Love is not blind : love is the true 
sight, to whom all material things 
are diaphanous to the divine presence. 
In the light of this interpretation, 
the universe as well as man is 
transformed. To try and escape 
from the world is as truly suicidal 
as to seek escape from ourselves. 
The universe has it soul-side which 
is one with our soul-side, and our 
love of life is a healthy instinct, and 
is really our wish to continue our 
relation with the great world. 
How foolish, then, is that imagined 
superiority on the part of man, 
which leads him to speak of the 
lower creation/' or to shut the 
world out as something which must 
he regarded as the enemy of the soul. 
“ The same stream of life that runs 
through my veins night and day 
runs through the world and dances 
in rhythmic measures. It is the same 
life that shoots in joy through the 
dust of the earth in numberless 
blades of grass and breaks into 
tumultuous waves of leaves and 
flowers," No, the world is not less 
than ourselves in soul quality, The 
flowers and the stars hold our eyes 
to theirs because we are both rooted 
and grounded in the same great 
Whole, 

The Apostle Paul glimpsed the 
idea of the tragedy resulting from 
separateness when he spoke of the 
groaning and travailing creation, 
waiting in expectancy for the re¬ 
vealing of the sons of God who will 
merge the schism and strife and 
contradiction of existence in the 
tides of the all-embracing unity 
of Love, 

We have not reached the highest 
message Tagore has for the Western 
mind, until we have considered 


his mystic consciousness of God. 

How poor and inadequate seem 
all the abstractions and meta¬ 
physics of our thinkers before the 
calm certainty of this man who 
finds God wherever the peasant tills 
the hard ground or the path-maker 
is breaking stones or clearing the 
entangled forest. Nothing must hedge 
us olf from this common human life. 
We must “ leave this chanting and 
singing and telling of beads," and 
open the door of the darkened temple 
and find our Unseen Friend wherever 
we can touch a human hand or look 
into human eyes. His “ silent steps " 
are heard in the forest paths, and 
“ the golden touch of His feet ” is 
in the light of the dawn and the joy 
of our hearts. 


As the Old Testament psalmist 
proclaimed the folly of attempting to 
escape God by fleeing from the world 
on the wings of the morning, so 
Tagore proclaims the folly of trying 
to reach God by flying from the 
world. We are not to become 
ascetics. We must have the courage 
to say: “ God is in this very spot 
and here at this very moment." 

What an enormous lift would he 
given to our modem life could we 
get men and women to realise the 
sacramental nature of what we call 
common things. To discover the 


presence of the Divine activity in the 
growing corn and wool would make 
it impossible for men to selfishly 
exploit these things for sordid gain 
and private profit. To make a 
“ corner" in cotton would be regarded 
as sacrilegious as trying to “ corner " 
the sunlight or the starshine. 

Tagore also preaches the gospel 
of true freedom. His condemnation 
of our modern freedoms would be 
that they have simply delivered us 
into fresh servitudes. We have 
conquered the air, hut we live in 
fear of those “ airy navies ” raining 
down upon us a ghastly dew of 
death. We rush through holes in 
the earth in our tube trains and 
cross the Atlantic in five days by 
water or sixteen hours by air ? hut 


we have become the slaves of speed, 
and world-weariness is written on 
the face of our Western civilisation. 
We boast that we have banished 
fear from the universe, hut all modern 
nations live in fear of each other, and 
are armed to the teeth in preparation 
for war. The light of knowledge 
has dispelled the darkness of 
superstition ! Has it ? True, we 
no longer dread the fabled monsters 
of the deep, but we live in terror of 
human sharks and submarines. We 
speak of our religious freedom, but 
we are in servitude to our own 


cramping creeds and parochial beliefs. 
Our religious denominations, which 
might be the variegated expression of 
the Universal Life, are too often 
guarded domains of isolated thought, 
islands of prejudice sundered by 
seas of misunderstanding. This nar¬ 
rowness of thought and aim is 
robbing us of the real joy of religion 
and excluding from us that rich 
world-life, whose strong and beautiful 
current might flow through our souls, 
bringing the scent of many flowers, 
the murmur of many woodlands, and 
the light of many skies to enrich our 
poor narrow gardens. 

Someday we may awaken to the 
wisdom of letting our souls have 
freedom from those cages of creed 
in which for so long they have been 
u cribbed, cabined and confined," 
and allow them to rise and stretch 
their wings in their native air, and 
beat a joyous way through the 
boundless blue. 

To Tagore the Coming of Death 
is simply an event in the wonderful 
journey of life. Life has been good : 
every dawn has unfolded some fresh 
surprise; and who shall say that 
our passing behind the barriers of 
the moments and years may not he 
to experience the grandest surprise 
of all. And when the cycle of births 
and deaths has taught us all we 
need to learn : when we have passed 
through the ** many mansions" of 
the Father's House: when in the 
shadowed garden of sorrow we have 
seen the rainbow of beauty born out 
of the storm, and the stars that shine 
eternal behind the cloud-wrack : when 
in the house of joy we have found 
the pearl of great price hidden in the 
wine of gladness! when in the vast 
sounding-house of labour we have 
found at last, that all work must be 
accomplished joyously: when the 
fire of the workshop is transformed 
into the lamps of a festival, and the 
noise of the factory is heard like 
music, and the common tasks are 
performed with the same joy of 
creatorship which the poet finds in 
his poem, the artist in his art, and 
the brave man in his courage—then 
we shall have garnered all the 
experience necessary, and won from 
life the secret hidden in the great 
scheme of things by the All-Loving, 
and be ready for union with the 
Ocean and Source of all. 

Hubert G, Woodford. 


The Artist. 

ACH eve He paints the sunset on the 
canvas of the sky, 

And on the Palette of the Earth 
His myriad colours lie: 

Redj3n the hearts of roses, crimson on 
maiden lips, 

Pink in the flush of a baby’s cheek and on 
baby finger-tips; 

Blue hi the eyes of children, blue In the 
ocean deep. 

And shimmering blue on a dragon-fly's wing 
o’er the pool where lilies sleep : 

Shining gold in a thousand curls tossed on 
a pillow white, 

Yellow gold in a tulip-cup, and in dancing 
fairy-light; 

Purple and mauve from woodland flowers, 
violets and blue-bells sweet: 

There on the Palette of the Earth God's 
colours lie complete. 


And so, each eve, e’er the sun has set and 
the moon has sailed on high, 

The Artist paints His Picture on the Canvas 
of the sky. 

Gfacf Jonfs, 



^ Photo.] fUiiie Cass well Smith. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

A Hindustani Seer and Poet, to whose work Mr. Woodburn draws attention on these 
two pages. He is one of India's noble sons, whose life, character and work are 
exerting a powerful influence for good in many directions, and not least in making 
Western peoples acquainted with Eastern Wisdom and Philosophy. No section of 
the human family can, with advantage, cut itself off from other sections, and it is 
becoming more and more evident that no individual, class or nation has any 
monopoly of the truth. Speaking of truth, a contemporary recently asked a number 
of literary men as to what was their favourite quotation. The reply which Sir R, 
Tagore sent in was an invocation taken from an Indian Scripture ; we give it in 
his own rendering, which is slightly different from the usual translation : From 

Unreality lead me to the Truth : from Darkness lead me to the Light : from 
Death lead me to Life." They arc the words of a pilgrim making for the true goal. 
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A Call to British Men 
and Women. 


T HERE is some advantage in 
these days of crisis and 
struggle in detaching oneself 
J or awhile from the immediate 
problems and trying to catch some such 
view as an impersonal observer might 
be supposed to have. We cannot 
completely do this, for the world is 
much with us just now* and every 


one must, and should be, actively 
and intimately engaged in the 
endeavour to work out one or 
other of the many urgent problems. 
*' What is the goal we are really 
aiming for ? ” asks the baffled social 
worker, and in the clash of parties 
it is often hard to see. In the 
strikes, the revolts, the national 


rivalries, in the vastly ditiering 
conceptions as to what national 
destiny is—where is the Harmony, 
and of what kind is the Harmony, 
in which we all believe ? 

The results of the War have 
aggravated the problems, or perhaps 
it is that the War has forced the 
problems, always really existing, 
before our unwilling attention. It is 
easy to be morbidly disappointed 
with what we call the “ results ” 
of the War, but these results were 
possibly latent results that lay 
unexhausted long before 1914. 
We know how much good lias 
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From lh$ etching bv fieriert Dickstfe, R.E.] 

ANXIOUS HEARTS. 


[Copyright—Pisie Art Society, Ltd. 


Pictorial sentiment, to be effective, must not be overdone. 
The merit we see in this picture is that the emotion is 
natural and unforced, and the sympathy in Trouble between 
the lady and the bloodhound at her feet is expressed in a 
way that is touching and true. Our picture appeared before 
the Great War. but it represents with prophetic truth the 
experience of thousands during that awful conflict. Thus sat 
many a young wife day by day, while the husband was away 
lighting : thinking of him and sharing her anxiety with the 


dog who almost equally felt his loss. We have not reached 
the end of our troubles, and there are anxious hearts in many 
a home to-day : but the same courage, fortitude, sympathy and 
co-ordination of effort, which brought us safely through the war 
will be with us till we have built Jerusalem in England's green 
and pleasant land." Our contributors in this issue of Bihby’s 
Annual have devoted considerable thought and attention to the 
methods whereby this result may be won, and useful suggestions 
hereon will be found in the article beginning on this page. 


sprung from those dark days of 
the War, but the dregs have also 
been stirred. The problems of to-day 
are, naturally, aggravated by those 
dregs, but although the task is thus 
harder, is it not far better that the 
ground should be cleared ? 

To every crisis comes a special 
opportunity* During the War, the 
opportunity was fairly clear and 
definite* We achieved certain ends, 
and did actually succeed in what 
we set out to do in 1914* But the 
values in national life have now 
shifted ; a great new opportunity 
lias loomed before every idealist, 
and the urgent question is whether 
that opportunity will be grasped. 

We fought to give self-determina¬ 
tion, and to provide individual pro¬ 
gress for the smaller nations* We 
claimed to desire no territory or 
profit ourselves, and in the early 
days that claim was as disinterested 
as any national claim could well be. 
But now, the opportunity awaiting 
the grasping is whether we are 
prepared, as an Empire, to abnegate 
all claims on those territories for 
whose self-determination we have 
fought. 

We have grown by encircling 
many parts into one Empire* Maybe 
our methods have been questionable, 
and our ideals have not been wholly 
unselfish, but nevertheless, much 
good has come to the countries 
“ possessed ” by the British. It was 
a stage in their development, and 
in our development But having 
possessed them under the plea of 
giving them self-determination, are 
we now to fulfil our pledges, and 
allow them to develop and grow 
under the inspiration of their own 
respective national genius. The test¬ 
ing-time for Great Britain is whether 
she can allow her children to go forth. 
Like as a parent who finds it so 
hard when his child wishes to 
commence a home of his own ; yet 
Love finally conquers and renounces* 
And we might add, in the analogy, 
that if the parent, as with an Empire, 
persists in denial, then disaster must 
follow, pain and revolt. The British 
Empire has prided itself on Justice, 
and a lowering of that standard is 
the most dangerous enemy to the 
wellbeing of the world. Dante 
argued that i( when the will is not 
pure from cupidity, even though 
justice be present, yet she is not 
absolutely there in the glow of her 
purity.” 

The desire to render to each nation 
its due, and to each human being 
his due, must be a pure, dis-interested 
desire, and unrelated to those selfish 
ambitions which have hitherto 
marked the ascendancy of most of 
the World-Empires of the past. 
The power and influence wielded by 
a big State are commensurate with its 
responsibility; the power, like all 
powers, may be used for its own 
advantage, or as something to be 
shared with others* Viewed aright, 
we have all to gain by sharing, for 
while we have the special contribu¬ 
tion of influence to offer, every other 
state has also its special contribution* 
Indeed, as has been pointed out by 
Mr. H. A* L* Fisher, “almost every¬ 
thing which is most precious in our 
civilisation has come from small 
States, . * * and the world's debt to 
any one of these small States far 
exceeds all that has issued from 
militant monarchies*” 

Would it not be far better, then, 
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to guide rather than crush such a 
precious thing as the love for liberty, 
to encourage “native” talent to 
the full, to use our influence and 
resources as would a wise parent for 
his children ? 

What a splendid thing could this 
Empire be, were we big enough to 
grasp the present opportunity ! The 
democracy is more than willing to 
follow this lead, and over and over 
again, when our Government has 

taken some questionable Hue in 

international affairs, one has realised 
that the people were not behind the 
Government’s action. So that one 
is baffled in trying to trace what 
evil influences there can be at work 
which so guide the nation’s affairs 
against the will of the people, 

I know some will say it is Capitalism 
—or, rather, the evils of Capitalism— 
but those evils are to be found in 
every class, and there are un¬ 

doubtedly some of those dregs that 
have to be cut out of our national 
character. Maybe the trouble is a 
lack of faith in our native genius, 
for if we would believe if, “ righteous¬ 
ness exalteth a nation,” 

An outsider would think it pathetic, 
on viewing the vehement anta¬ 
gonisms that exist between our 
41 parties ” and classes, which so 
obstruct the good work that might 
he done, while all the time there 
exists such a real fundamental unity 
in all good causes. It is always 
pathetic to a social worker to find 
that in the particular cause for 
which he works the chief obstruction 
is not in the outside opposition, but 
ill the minor differences that exist 
within his own camp, A Cause gets 
split into different sections. This in 
itself is good, spelling growth and 
greater effectiveness. Unfortunately, 
however, the different sections so 
easily learn to work primarily for a 
sectional importance, even to the 
extent of endangering the very 
cause they have set out to promote. 
There are many excellent groups of 
people, trying to carry out most 
excellent programmes, but the groups 
obstruct one another, and the mutual 
opposition is sometimes greater than 
the opposition of the “ enemy ” they 
are all out to destroy! If only we 
could co-ordinate these groups; if 
only there could be some Fellowship 
of all Good Causes, wherein the 
many ways and methods of attack 
could be tolerantly stated and 
tolerantly examined. 

And when it comes to the bigger 
issues of national wellbeing, we are 
landed into the strife of political 
parties. Instead of politics being 
the science of human relationships, 
it is degraded to the wrangle between 
personalities. The real aim of politics 
is forgotten, except perhaps at the 
time of some great national crisis, 
and even then the possibility of 
injuring the other political party is 
seldom forgotten. What, then, is 
wanted } Surely it is a fellowship 
of utterly disinterested men and 
women. Keen to right wrong, to 
establish justice, and keen, too, that 
they individually should be pure- 
hearted, just and fearless men and 
women. When methods and ways 
and means have to be discussed by 
such a fellowship, all views would be 
honestly given credit, and it would 
be impossible for either the threat 
of strike, or the withholding of 
capital, to be given as an argument 
from any side or party. In a family 


council, where Love and Service 
reign, would a father threaten to 

starve his children when opinions 

differ, or would a child try to 

injure his brothers so as to get 

his way ? 

Arising from my article “ A 
Bibhfs Annual Fellowship,” in last 
year’s issue, l have received interest¬ 
ing correspondence from readers, who 
all declare that by whatever name 
it may be called, there is a growing 
demand for a Party that includes 
all parties, [ suggested the name 
“ Bibby Fellowship ** because that 
helped to crystallise for me and for my 
readers what we were aiming at, 
though probably the Editor would 
prefer another name. The value of 
a strong body of people who have 
solemnly dedicated themselves to 


serve the highest interests of their 
country, with total disregard of any 
party or association to which they 
may belong, is incalculable. Every 
day, almost, a national problem 
arises which the clashing parties 
use as an opportunity, not for 
solving the problem, but for gaining 
a party triumph. Let us be 
frank, and agree that this applies 
to Labour, Liberal, Conservative, 
and every other party, and amidst 
the dash of interested claims, the 
quiet spiritual disinterested note is 
drowned. With concerted work, the 
disinterested note could be heard, 
and so much faith have I in my 
country that I claim that this is 
the note that men and women are 
yearning to hear, and most believe in. 


I believe, further, that a Prime 
Minister would regard as of inestim¬ 
able value, the pure-hearted, totally 
disinterested view of a large body 
of his countrymen. There arejnillions, 
literally millions, who feel these 
things, but they are insulated units, 
or at most members of small groups, 
and when the time of decision comes 
they lend their unwilling weight to 
some party on whose general pro¬ 
gramme they agree. 

i boldly ask for a million names 
of those who will undertake to 
live the Knightly life, and in so far 
as they care to think speak and 
act purely, unselfishly and dis¬ 
interestedly, and who will undertake 
to lend all their weight to the 
discouraging of all those activities 
which, bring our Empire into 


disrepute, and to the encouraging 
of ail those activities which they 
honestly believe to be in keeping 
with God’s Plan. We should have 
to be prepared to give up our pet 
theories, when the need arose, and 
some honest thinking would be 
needed in determining whether our 
pet theory was really a principle, 
or merely a theory! 

The work of such a Fellowship 
would be two-fold. First, its indivi¬ 
dual discipline, which means that 
the thought-drift of a million 
thinkers would be detinitely in a certain 
direction, and all readers of this 
Annual would agree as to what a 
very tangible thing that would be. 
This side of the work would be 
outside any definite outward expres¬ 


sion, but would be a volume of 
encouragement and sympathy that 
would inevitably be sensed by every 
worker in good causes. Perhaps this 
aspect is the greater, but the second 
one to which J refer is in the 
possible concerted action that could 
be brought to bear on the hundred 
and one associations with which 
individual members are connected; 
and even political action might he 
possible. If the House of Commons 
waits on what a Churchill, a 
Bottom ley, an Asquith or a Lord 
Grey thinks, would it not be in¬ 
fluenced, at least, by the Knightly 
view of our Fellowship, when all men 
and women are looking for guidance? 

When one thinks of a vehicle to 
contain these thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions, one feds at first that it is 
perhaps best to have no organisation 
at all, beyond the formal agreement 
to join. But possibly, if the response 
was large, a monthly Magazine would 
help the Fellowship to crystallise 
our endeavours, 

1 conclude Vy repeating tiie 
appeal for a million names, and a 
card to be sent to me, giving name 
and address. For the time being, 
these could be addressed to me at 
Letch worth, Herts,, England. 

Sidney Ransom. 


Some Editorial Comments 
on the foregoing Article, 

We have printed Mr. Ransom’s 
article just as it was received, and 
it will at once he seen that our 
esteemed contributor has not yet 
given up the idea he brought forward 
in a recent issue of the Annual , 

Broadly speaking, his suggestion 
is that it would be an excellent and 
salutary thing to form a Society or 
Union composed of men and women 
of goodwill of all classes, to voice 
the views of those who are convinced 
that we must learn to do to others 
what we would wish that they 
should do to us, if a better condition 
of things is to be established in our 
individual, social, national and inter¬ 
national relationships. 

If we understand Irim aright, he 
is convinced that a vast amount of 
ignorance exists in the world at the 
present time with regard to the 
advantage which would accrue to all 
classes if this method of adjusting 
our relationships witii each other were 
better understood and more generally 
acted upon. It is a conclusion with 
which we find ourselves in hearty 
agreement, for we hold that the root 
cause of all our miseries, individual, 
social, national and industrial, lies 
in our failure to realise that we are 
one with all our fellows, and that we 
should never, therefore, seek our own 
interests apart from the good of others. 

But, in our opinion, the truth of 
l his conception of hum an relation¬ 
ships could he quite successfully 
demonstrated through organisations 
already in being. 

We wrote Mr. Ransom to this 
effect, and in replying to our letter, 
he says:— 

M Jt is true of the making of organisa¬ 
tions, like books, there is no end, but 
was it not L. Stevenson who pointed 
out that it was better not to stop the 
making of books, even though they were 
inferior and unread ? His idea, I suppose, 
was that the etemabereativeness seeks 
eternally fresh forms, which give way to 
other forms. 



After John Hoppner, R.A.] l hi the Hornby Collection, Liverpool. 


WILLIAM PITT (1759-1806). 

This a reproduction of the contemporary engraving of the standard portrait of the 
great statesman. The original painting was exhibited in the Royal Academy of 180tt, 
the year of his death, and now belongs to Mr. W. Burdetl Coutts. Innumerable 
replicas have been made*from it, and a very good one is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
The career of William Pitt makes extraordinarily interesting reading in the light of the 
recent experiences through which this country has passed, because he was the statesman 
whose inextinguishable hope and inflexible resolution guided and supported Great 
Britain through the misfortunes of the last terrible years of the eighteenth century. 
A member of Parliament in his twenty-second year, and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
three years later, and the ability he displayed in the House of Commons as an orator 
and a statesman made him the most powerful subject in Europe at the age of 25. 
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" At the School in Letch worth, i used 
to be amused at the number of things 
the children started only to give up 
again; but I have since realised that it 
is better to let the youngsters go on 
evolving new forms, guilds, societies 
(secret and otherwise !) t because it is the 
Life seeking expression, and one must 
be prepared for some most excellent club 
or guild to [ fail f in the cyclic process of 
things. So with the scheme I have 
propounded. It is, indeed, not new* 
It may materialise into nothing, or little, 
or much* One cannot tell* But it does 


provide another channel for the Life, 
and it is in keeping with what apparently 
the Life does at that juncture require* 
"If 1 may build airy castles, for a 
moment, I can vision there being quite a 
good-sized group of members in every 
town of this New Fellowship, which 
would be quite worth while visiting and 
arranging for meetings, 

" Politically—still more airy—if any 
one particular town had a large number 
of members, even political action might 
be possible* The political action to which 
I refer is based on something steadier 


than the shifting values of opportunist 
parties. A new value in political action 
Is needed, and the student of politics 
should be primarily an impartial student 
of the science of human relationships. 
By political action I do not mean some 
clever move that defames one party and 
exalts another, but the action that 
springs from having brooded over the 
great principles of life and destiny. 
There are moments in our national life 
when a Government, seeking to take 
what would be a big step forward, is 
yet harassed with the cries of contending 


parties, and looks vainly for the en¬ 
couragement it needs. I believe such a 
Fellowship as I have visioned could often 
give that encouragement. The pro¬ 
nouncements of a disinterested group 
would not be misconstrued, and would 
provide the lead so often looked for.” 

It may be, as Mr* Ransom seems 
to imply, that not one of the organisa¬ 
tions to which we drew his attention 
has sufficiently applied itself to the 
clearing away of ignorance; nor has 
it set forth plans showing how 
human relationships may be improved* 

The volume of replies which he 
may receive will, however, serve as 
a broad indication of the amount 
of support his proposals are likely 
to gain, though of course he does not 
intend us to take too literally his 
reference to the million post-cards 
expected to flow in* This statement 
simply expresses the immense en¬ 
thusiasm with which Mr. Ransom 
is inspired. 

If he does not at first obtain 
the support he hopes for, he may 
do an equally good service to the 
community by spreading a little 
enlighten men t on these questions 
through the Theosophical Society, of 
which he is an honoured member. 

ft is not too much to claim that 
this Society, numerically small though 
It is, has been a channel through 
which many helpful and inspiring 
ideas have come into the world ot 
thought and action. But, at the 
same time, it must be confessed that 
in its corporate capacity it has 
failed to put forward any practical 
and concrete suggestions or proposals 
whereby the disharmonies which are 
all too prevalent, for instance, in our 
social and industrial life, might be 
brought to an end. Indeed, in some 
respects, it has unfortunately exer¬ 
cised an influence in the opposite 
direction. 

If Mr* Ransom could demon¬ 
strate how the principles of 
Universal Brotherhood can well and 
wisely be directed towards the 
solution of the one grave problem 
now confronting us, so that—to put 
it in the simplest form—the relation 
between “ employers and workers, TJ 
between “ Capital and Labour, JJ may 
be placed on a sympathetic and 
economically sound basis, he would 
be making a good start in the 
direction he indicates. He would 
then be able to prove that the 
application of the same principles 
would help to solve the larger political 
and other problems in which he is 
probably still more interested. 

Not only would he have the 
platform of the Theosophical Society 
for a start whereon to expound his 
plans, but he would be welcomed 
also, we feel sure, at Church Meetings, 
Adult Schools, Trade Union Lodges, 
and the hundred and one Societies, 
organised for the promotion of 
social wellbeing* 

It is universally admitted that 
it is in the highest interest of all, 
as members one of another, to 
bring about the largest measure of 
unity and harmony it is possible to 
produce. Is it likely that we should 
have won the War if our officers and 
men, instead of co-ordinating their 
efforts to the common end, had 
wasted their energy in mutual re¬ 
criminations ? 

We know that the Russian Bat¬ 
talions at once became ineffective as 
a fighting force when they ceased to 
work together as a single unit, and 
we may rely upon it that the same 

{Continued oti pagt 188) 



From the painting by Tfcos, Gainsborough, R.A.] 

So consideration of this famous portrait is complete without a 
reference to the well-known legend that Gains borough painted it 
to controvert a dictum laid down by bir Joshua Reynolds in his 
Eighth Discourse* that the masses of a picture ought always to be 
ot a warm*' mellow colour—yellow, red, or a yellowish-white. 
The story has served to draw attention to the picture, and has 
become inseparably associated with it. If the picture was at the 
Royal Academy m 1770, while Reynolds did not deliver his Eighth 
Discourse until 1778. it is obvious that there can be no truth in it. 
The handsome lad represented clothed in blue silk Van Dyck 
coat and breeches* standing bare-headed in a landscape* was 
Master Jonathan Bui tall, son of a rich ironmonger in business for 
many years in Greek Street, Soho, After his father's death, in 


[Copyright—P* 1.1, Colnaghi & Co* 

1768, he continued the business until 1794, when his effects were 
sold. There does not seem to us anything very remarkable in the 
fact that a genius like Gainsborough could create a masterpiece 
in which the principal masses of colour were blue. He did so in 
other instances, and Van Dyck (whom he called his master), did it 
before him. The Blue Boy” is, of all Gainsborough's pictures, 
that in which genius, labour and developed skill meet in most 
balanced harmony* It is a fine conception cleverly* skilfully 
and carefully worked out. The finely modelled face shows us 
a modest and lovable boy of a serious type* He wears his fine 
clothes like a gentleman, without swagger or foppishness 
As our great painter saw and placed him on record, he remains 
in immortal example of virtuous and we 11-governed youth. 


THE BLUE BOY. 




1ST 



influencing tiie Governments and 
carrying out their designs in subtle 
ways to the injury of the peoples; 
a patriotism that will shout for 
war, but will not check its indulgence 
in luxuries while the State is each 
day adding to its immense war-debt; 
an absorbing interest in spectacular 
sports and shallow, “ spicy ” enter¬ 
tainments ; Sunday picture-papers 
and newspapers sold by the millions, 
while the Bible is almost a forgotten 
book; chapels turned into picture- 
houses ; churches and chapels nearly 
empty, and hospitals and lunatic 
asylums full. These things have not 
come from the service of God : they 
are the unmistakable fruit of the 
service of Mammon. If men had 
served for Good instead of for money 
during the last fifty years, our country 
to-day would nave been as a garden- 
city, with a healthy, happy people. 

Mammon-worship is a subtle 


and dangers by which they are 

surrounded to the levels of clean and 
loyal citizenship. The good causes 
which need help are almost innumer¬ 
able. Then, apart from external 
affairs, there is always one work to 
which a man may profitably apply 
himself—that of bringing himself 

nearer, by patient effort, to that 
divine idea which abides in the 
innermost No work to which a 
man can apply himself is more 

important than this. Moreover, the 
daily work of providing the necessities 
and aids of life may be made a 

service of the Good, Service of God 
does not necessarily mean working 
without thought of recompense. Pro¬ 
viding the necessities of life is not 
in itself service of Mammon. What 
determines whether any work is 
service of God or of Mammon is the 
motive for which it is done. If the 
workman regards the wage he earns 


Whom 


why the daily work of the world 
should not be made joyous and its 
products beautiful if men would 
co-operate with the true motive. 

That better, sweeter society which 
many a see in vision” can be 
actualised only by our dethroning 
Mammon and making Good the 
object of our work and service. 
And Mammon can be dethroned, not 
by an Act of Parliament, nor by any 
external changes, but only by each 
individual casting out the false 
motive from his heart and the false 
idea from his mind. Many reformers 
condemn the “ system,” and think 
to effect a reform by substituting 
collective control for private control 
in industry. The system, however, 
is simply the natural expression of 
the self-seeking motive. And so long 
as the idea remains that money is 
the best thing that life offers, and 
men put their private interests before 


do we serve ? 


sense-plane interpretation of life, by 
which each appears to have a 
separate life and separate interests, 
and life is measured by external 
possessions instead of by the state 
of consciousness* Man is a spiritual 
being. We verily are “ members one 
of another” ; and have our being in 
the One Life, There is no opposition 
between the interests of the individual 
and the interests of the community. 
These interests are in perfect unity. 
The man who is not concerned to 
act justly to his fellows and disregards 
the common good does injury to 
himself; while he who is most 
earnestly devoted to the wellbeing 
of his fellows and the common good 
best promotes his own higher good. 

What seems the most tragic part 
of our present social condition is that 
it is the issue of sheer error. If the 
individual benefited by putting his 
seeming separate interests before the 
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CHRIST LEAVING THE PR^TTORIUM. 


There can he no question of the power of imagination, of the <lramatic impressiveness, 
or of the skill in arrangement shown in this great religious " tableau/' Works of this 
kind had an extraordinary fascination for a generation now past, and, though the 
vogue has faded and the demand ceased, there is still a certain interest in the study 
of them. “ Christ leaving the Ihretorium " was, in several respects, a remarkable 
performance. The artist's masterpiece, it is one of the largest oil paintings ever made. 
To us it is, speaking candidly, theatrical to the last degree; but, as a stage 


scene, we think it very well done. The colour was never of much account, 
and, indeed, a black-and-white reproduction is more satisfactory than the original 
picture. It is the scene where the Master, having been condemned against 
the will of His judge, is being led forth to Calvary, It is the outstanding example 
of the futility of passion inspired leadership arriving at unjust conclusions. All 
history also points to the fact that grave social and national losses inevitably 
follow wherever popular clamour is found usurping the functions of sound judgment. 


poison which corrupts a people from 
the heart outwards. I t would quickly 
bring a society to dissolution but for 
the correcting influence of those who 
are loyal to the Good. The world will 
pay for its physical needs, for amuse¬ 
ments, and even for the ministering to 
its vices; but the work of purifying, 
lifting, enlightening and spiritualis¬ 
ing must be done by those who will 
do the work for its own sake. 

There is no lack of opportunity 
for those who would serve for the 
Good. Even now there is need of 
Barnardos for the saving of child- 
life ; also of those who would act 
as guides and helpers to bring these 
Children through the waste places 
I f 

.r 


as a means to his living a good life 
and his work as a service, then he is 
serving God, If, on the other hand, 
he regards the wage as the object of 
his labour, and has no interest in 
work that has not money at the end 
of it, he is serving Mammon. The 
same criterion applies to the 
employer. If making money is his 
chief aim he is serving Mammon. 
But if he seeks to make his business 
a useful service to his fellows, taking 
profit only as a recompense for 
service rendered, and regards his 
position as one of trust, involving 
care for the w r ellbeing of his employees 
aijd regard for the common good, he 
S serving God. There is no reason 


right and the common good, so long 
shall we have injustice and strife in 
our society, whatever changes in 
organisation may be made. When we 
get the motive of the individual right, 
the right system will certainly follow. 

It would appear, on a superficial 
view, that it is not possible to get 
men to abandon the attitude of 
seeking for private gain out of regard 
for the rights of others and the 
common good. Each wants what is 
best for himself, and though a man 
may have some regard for the 
common good, yet it does not weigh 
nearly so much with him, in most 
cases, as regard for his own interests. 
But this is a fallacy, due to the 


wellbeing of bis fellows and the 
common interests of the community— 
if this were in the constitution of 
things, then we should have to 
accept the situation and make the 
best of such opposition of interests. 
But since the case is the contrary of 
this, and since the consequences of 
this false estimate of life are even 
graver to individual souls than to 
society, we may reasonably expect 
an improvement, and hope that soon 
those will arise who can take up 
effectively that work of revelation 
of truth and spiritual guidance of 
the people in which the churches 
have so tragically failed, 

Radnor H* Hodgson* 
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law operates in the industrial sphere. 
We must not expect to make progress 
in the direction of improving 
economic conditions until every unit 
in the industrial army seeks to 
improve his contribution to the 
common weal, and co-ordinates his 
own efforts to that end, and that 
regardless of personal loss or gain. 

That is a fundamental truth which 
is not so dearly understood as it 
ought to be. A beginning in the 
direction of enlightenment might be 
made by realising that the method 
of the self-seeker has never suc¬ 
ceeded in producing any individual or 
corporate welfare anywhere. The 
present situation in Germany, Russia 
and Ireland shows the baneful in¬ 
fluences winch How from attempts to 
achieve a good end by the wrong 
method. 

The difficulty of the problem 
has its roots in the fact that 
society is made up of units 
at many different stages Of effi¬ 
ciency and of moral attainment 
Some units are temperamentally 
lazy, others are diligent; some are 
inclined towards virtue, others to¬ 
wards vice ; some are thrifty, others 
are spendthrifts; some capable and 
efficient, others incapable and in* 
efficient. Any arrangement of society 
which does not take account of facts 
of this kind, and proceeds as if they 
did not exist, is doomed to failure. 

The ideal social order will 
obviously he one where every unit, 
whatever his position, will find en* 
CGuragement for growth and develop¬ 
ment ; for such is the constitution of 
the human family, that a loss to one 
is finally a loss to all, and a gain to 
one is ultimately a benefit to all. 

But no progress can be won where 
extravagance and thrift are equally 
rewarded, where the difference be- 
ween vice and virtue is not 
recognised. A’dead level—a low level 
be it noted—might be produced 
in this way, but it would go 
against the Great Plan of the 
Universe, which always achieves its 
evolutionary aims through diversity. 

Many zealous and honestly in¬ 
clined reformers imagine they will 
increase welfare by “ changing the 
system,” forgetting: that the system 
will change automatically as the 
inner life improves; others imagine 
that if only they can achieve uni¬ 
formity they will have produced 
harmony, but they forget that to 
prevent or hinder the growth of inner 
unfoldmeut which manifests itself in 
the more advanced units as initiative 
and increased resourcefulness, is to put 
an end to all corporate progress. 

Personally, we should like to feel 
that the great mass of people realise 
that in the spirit of good fellowship 
lies the means of real improvement, 
and if they are not yet active enough 
to stay the blind passion of the 
malcontents, they at least see the 
futility and crass folly of strife as a 
method of enhancing social welfare. 

The present state of Europe—nay, 
of nearly the whole world—shows us 
too plainly that in the Great War the 
victors have suffered almost as much 
as the vanquished: the true Con¬ 
querors have been Death, Disease, 
Famine and Anarchy, the inevitable 
accompaniment of the Gospel of Hate, 


wherever applied to human re¬ 
lationships. 

Every thought and act which 
violate an ethical principle (such as 


our duty to our fellows) go out to 
produce loss and injury to others; 
but by a law as certain in its opera¬ 
tion as the law of gravitation, it 


returns upon the doer, bringing 
with it a reaction of the suffering 
which he himself has set up. The 
converse is equally true, and if we 
wish to avail ourselves of the operation 
of this immutable law, we must see 
that our thoughts and deeds will 
benefit others, for then the reaction 
will return upon ourselves in ever 
increasing happiness and prosperity. 

Now, if Mr. Ransom can by any 
means help in getting these ele¬ 
mentary truths into the public 
mind, we will not quarrel with him 
as to his plans. We are all too apt 
to think and act as if this great 
law of Nature could be ignored, 
and it is because of this that the 
true ideal of public service rather 
than that of personal gain has been 
lost sight of. We have in this way 
produced an atmosphere in which 
the spirit of fellowship and brother¬ 
hood cannot rightly express itself: 
hence our social and industrial 
miseries. 

As we have pointed out on 
another page, the human family Is 
not a democracy of equals, but a 
family composed of units at different 
stages of unfoldment, and this fact 
must be taken into account if we are 
to build up a social order that will 
bear the strain which is bound to 
make itself increasingly felt. 

Nor is it possible to delete the 
principle of competition in our deal¬ 
ings with our fellows; we may 
transmute it till it becomes 
friendly rivalry, but we cannot 
eliminate it. If, for instance, 
we decided to cease to recognise and 
to encourage individual initiative, and 
were to organise our industries Info 
a glorified Wholesale Co-operative 
Society, does any one in his senses 
believe that with the average man, 
the withdrawal of the stimulus to 
exertion which is the factor of 
progress, there would not be a loss 
of productive energy ? 

If in the re-arranging of our nidus 
trial life we could succeed in giving 
more or better products, we would 
receive a corresponding return ; but 
if a more communistic arrangement 
slackened effort and enterprise—as 
all experience indicates that it would 
—the return we should receive would 
be smaller than it is to-day. 

The fact is, that if we want good 
tilings to come our way, we must 
give good service to our fellows, and 
we cannot obtain them otherwise. The 
more we consider the question 
the more are we convinced that the 
true path of attainment lies in 
better knowledge and a fuller realisa¬ 
tion of the truth that no one can 
advance his own true welfare by 
methods which do not improve his 
contribution to the general good 
This applies with equal truth to 
group activities as to individual 
efforts, a fact which is apt to he 
lost sight of, for groups are just as 
liable as individuals to seek after 
self-preservation or self-aggrandise¬ 
ment at the expense of other people; 
attention is drawn to this principle 
in the letterpress under the 
accompanying picture. 

Perhaps Mr. Ransom will consider 
this aspect of the question a little 
more closely: and when he has also re¬ 
viewed the suggestions which will 
come to him from others, we shall be 
glad if he will set forth, in a well 
thought out and clearly expressed 
article, his filial summing up, so 
that it may be further considered 
p the next issue of Bibby's Annual* 



From Photo] [oi a painting by G. F. Watts, R.A, 


SAMSON* 

The print reproduced above has been in our possession /or several years, awaiting an 
appropriate occasion for its use : its presence here is owing to the fact that it dawned 
upon ns recently that the story of the great I srae Irtish leader might well be taken as 
an apt and suggestive illustration of a modem day leadership, fraught with great 
significance to all of us. We refer to the rise and progress of the great Trade Union 
movement. Like Samson, this movement is endowed with all the potentialities of immense 
strength, and it is actuated on the whole by good and reasonable motives. But as was 
the case of the man who met his doom at Gaza, its leaders are sometimes prone to rush into 
hasty ami ill-informed action, on questions which demand a wise and sober judgment. 
To Samson this defect in his character and temperament brought him disaster, including 
loss of sight: yet he continued to imagine that he had a great mission to perform, 
and it was long before he realised tha* he had forfeited, by his fa tal weakness, the right 
to control the destinies of his people. In, the quaint language of his biographer, " He 
wist not that the Lord had departed from him." Now, when we consider some of the 
recent activities of Trade Unionism, its reliance on strife, its establishment of a “ Council 
of Action," as well as other similar tendencies, anti-social and anti-democratic, we ask 
ourselves whether this powerful organism has been stricken with the like moral and 
mental blindness. Samson failed to grasp the great truth that in destroying or 
attempting to destroy the welfare of other people, he was undermining, and bringing 
Lo destruction, his own welfare. But strong organisations are prone to the like folly, 
and it is not so well known as it ought to be, that corporate activities are subject to 
the same immutable laws as is the individual, AH history shows that activities, 
whether of the individual or the group, when animated by the lower desires and passions 
of our nature, are productive of misery, whilst those which have their motif in the 
higher nature, lead to ever greater peace and prosperity. Those of our Trade Union 
Leaders wno believe that social welfare can be obtained by class domination will 
probably discover before long, and by painful experience, that the key to all 
forms of prosperity is energy rightly co-ordinated and applied to productive work, 
and that all attempts to usher in a millennium by destructive methods—the Samson 
way—leaves behind a legacy of anarchy and disorder, bringing increased miseries 
to the very classes it sought to benefit. Thtis interesting study of the great Jewish 
hero was painted in 1871, and is little known to the public, because it has been in private 
ownership and has but rarely appeared at exhibitions. 
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William Blake. 


T O think or to write of William 
Blake is almost like beginning 
an adventurous voyage, 
frauglit with possibilities of exciting 
adventures and mysterious discoveries 
on unknown or partly known seas. 
This stretch and that stretch has been 
buoyed and charted, the illumina¬ 
ting and penetrating rays of the 
minds of many men help to light 
up and mark out the track of the 
adventurer, but for the most part, 
however well he knows and loves 
his Blake, he will feel—and it is 
well that it should be so—like a 
voyager venturing out into strange 
seas of thought alone. More than 
one good and wise book has been 
written on and around this 
fascinating personality. A whole 
library of criticism and comment 
has grown up in regard to his 
achievements as poet, artist and 
mystic, but the final word on Blake 
can never be said. Every reader 
and student who would really know 
and learn from this lonely figure of 
a man, who, despite his humility and 
obscurity, now seems to us to flash 
across his century like a bright 
meteor across the heavens, must 
delve and dig deep for themselves 
if they are to savour the rare and 
exalted charms of this poet-painter, 
this inspired visionary, this man 
born free, it would seem, unto the 
spacious worlds of imagination and 
vision. 

u I rest not from my great task 
To open the eternal worlds, to open the 
immortal eyes 

Of man inwards into the worlds of 
thought, into eternity, 

Ever expanding into the bosom of God, 
the human imagination,” 

he wrote, in calm confidence in the 
clearness and certainty of his call. 
And so, all his life through, this 
man, so proud and independent in 
spirit, yet so humble and mild in 
his private life, so revolutionary In 
his theories, and yet so law-abiding 
in his doings, so poor and often 
hard-pressed by the poverty of his 
lot, yet so rich in the treasures 
collected from afar, went his way 
proclaiming and publishing his great 
doctrine and message of emancT 
pat ion from reality, from the pressure 
and prison-house of the ordinary, 
through “the shaping spirit of 
imagination/' 

William Blake was born in Broad 
Street, Carnaby Market, London, on 
28th November, 1757; he died on 
12th August, 1827. His life of 
seventy years may roughly be 
divided into the period of childhood 
and apprenticeship to the profession 
of engraving up to his marriage in 
1782 ; a second period of similar 
length—a time of toil and struggle, 
helped and hindered by patrons and 
friends, and varied by a rich and 
abundant flow of poetry (1782— 
1803), and a final period (180J— 
1827) when Blake, as a poet, was 
almost silent, but Blake the engraver 
produced his masterpieces. 

From the very beginning this 
solitary genius, lonely and isolated 
in an-environment where he was 
either misunderstood or set down as 
a madman, found strength, con¬ 
solation, and confidence in the 
visions which came to him, like 
messengers from another world, daily 
and nightly. These were neither 


foolish and vain dreams, nor mad¬ 
ness, nor hallucinations. To himself 
his visions were real and external. 
Throughout life he had desired above 
all, in his own words, “ to converse 
with my friends in eternity, see 
visions, dream dreams and prophesy 
and speak parables unobserved,” and 
bis days and doings are almost one 
continuous list of recorded visions. 
When only four years old he saw 
God's face at the window of his 
room, and screamed with fear. 
When a little older he was beaten 
for saying that he had found the 
prophet Ezekiel sitting in the fields 
near his home. On another occasion 


Pljoto by Fleming,] 


he beheld a tree filled with angels, 
who sang and waved their glittering 
wings in the branches. After the 
death of his brother Robert he saw 
his spirit flying away and clapping 


his hands for joy. And his own 
death is thus described by a friend:— 
"‘He died on Sunday night at six 
o'clock, in a most glorious manner. 
He said lie was going to that country 
he had all his life wished to see, and 
expressed himself happy, hoping for 
salvation through Jesus Christ. 
Just before he died his countenance 
became fair, his eyes brightened, and 
he burst out into singing of the 
things he saw in Heaven/’ 

For convenience sake Blake’s work 
may be divided inio three aspects— 
the poet (chief works: Songs of 
Innocence , 178Q; Songs of Experience, 
1794; the artist and engraver- 
chief masterpieces : the illustrations 
to Blair’s Grave, 1808; and those to 
the Book of Job, 1825 ; the mystic, 
shadowing forth a vast and complex 


[In tbe British Museum. 


philosophical system in a series of 
Prophetic Books, especially Jerusalem, 
1804 ; and Milton, 1804. But it 
must never be forgotten that through* 
out all this diversity of energy and 


action runs a clear-cut unity of in¬ 
tention, As poet, artist and mystic. 
Blake had but one doctrine to 
preach, whilst in most cases all these 
aspects of his genius found their 
various and varied expression within 
the limits of a single production, as 
in the “illuminated printing” of so 
many of his books. 

The Songs of Innocence (1789) was 
the first of his books to be produced 
by this method, which is thus 
described by Dr. John Sampson, the 
editor of the only authoritative text 
of Blake’s poems/’ The text and 
surrounding design were written in 
reverse in a medium impervious to 
acid, upon small copper plates, 
which were then etched in a bath of 
aqua-fort is until the work stood in 
relief as in a stereotype. From these 
plates, which to economise copper, 
were in many cases engraved on both 
sides, impressions were printed in 
the ordinary manner, m tin la made 
to hcrmoi/jC with the colour scheme 
afterwards applied in water colours 
by the artist/' 

Of Blake as a poet, Rossetti long 
ago pointed out the salient 
characteristic, that of “ pure per¬ 
fection in writing verse/’ In his 
verse we catch the lyric spontaneity, 
the exultation, the perfect simplicity, 
the ecstasy of a singer who is content 
to sing out what is in his mind and 
heart without doubts — without 
questionings. At one and the same 
time it is both simple and immeasur¬ 
ably profound. He sings of the 
lamb and the tiger, of infant joys 
and sorrows as no poet before or 
since lias sung, but shining through 
the innocence and simplicity are the 
great truths which Blake strove 
unceasingly to make as plain and 
self-evident to others as they were 
to himself. That little book, The 
Songs of Innocence . its plates measur¬ 
ing only about live inches by three, 
contains but few poems, but each is 
well-nigh perfect in its lyric beauty, 
fitly exemplified in the grace and 
joy of the vision which forms the 
prologue. 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

And lie laughing said to me : 

‘ Pipe a song: about a lamb/ 

So J piped with merry cheer - 

‘Piper, pipe that song again; h 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 

4 Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe : 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer: h 

So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

* Piper, sit thee down and write. 

In a book, that ah may read/ 

So he vanished from my sight, 

And I plucked a hollow reed, 

And [ made a rural pen, 

And I stained the water dear, 

And 1 wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear." 

But behind these little poems of 
child life, there is, as it were, a 
clear and beautiful revelation of the 
Heaven that lies about us in our 
infancy. It is almost as if Blake 
had written his little book on the 
gospel words which tell us how 
Jesus, calling a little child unto Him 
and setting him in the midst of His 
disciples, said to them, “Except ye 
be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven/’ Five 
years later, when the Songs of 
Experience were published, we feel 
that Blake’s mental and spiritual 
point of view has undergone a 
great change, it seems as if he is 
sadly following children who have 



“WHEN THE MORNING STARS SANG TOGETHER.” 

From “ Inventions to the Book of Job," by William Blake. 

A hundred years ago there lived m London one of the most remarkable Englishmen 
that ever lived ; a poet, seer, artist and mystic, in direct spiritual succession to 
the great Hebrew prophets; one to whom the world of imagination and the 
Eternal Verities were as real—in Swinburne’s emphatic words as bread and meat 
to the materialist. His name was William Blake. In 1823 he engraved, from 
designs made some years before, a series of twenty-one ** Inventions to the Book 
of Job," of which two are reproduced in this Annual. These designs are the 
loftiest in theme, the noblest in achievement, the most original and characteristic 
of alt his productions; and the engravings are the best Blake ever did. 
The story of Job peculiarly appealed to Blake’s genius. It can be read as fact* 
or as psychic symbolism of states of mind. Blake's illustrations are in such dose 
sympathy with the poem of the just man persecuted that they, too. can be taken 
as representations of fact, while adding (for those who look) the deeper insight of 
his spiritual discernment of the esoteric significance of the drama. " When the 
Morning Stars Sang Together " (Plate 14) is the dimax of the whole series, and 
as expressive of the beauty of Blake's thought as of its wisdom. Tt is a sublime 
expression of the joy of created things. The morning stars, joined wing to wing 
in endless rank, raising their hands and shouting for joy at the work of the 
Creator, are beyond praise. In vital power, in heavenly glory, they excel all 
angels ever imagined. Below we see Job and his wife, and his three friends, 
looking up in reverent awe at the exercise of the Almightv's creative hands, while 
in the border is the map of Creation, the sum of created blessings. 
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left behind them the innocence and 
happiness of their earnest years, and 
have had experience of a world in 
which hardness and selfishness and 
evil press in upon them from every 
side. His song has grown sadder 
and gloomier, and a note of pity 
and pathos rings through it, as in 
Holy Thursday, where lie tells of 
charity-children taken to church :— 

** Is this a holy thing to see 
In a rich and fruitful land, 

Babes reduced to misery, 

Fed with cold and usurous hand ? 

Is that trembling cry a song— 

Can it be a song of joy 
And so many children poor ? 

It is a land of poverty. 

And their sun does never shine, 

And their fields are bleak and bare, 
And their ways are filled with thorns. 

It ts eternal winter there. 

For where'er the sun does shine 
And where'er the rain does fall, 

Babe can never hunger there, 

Nor poverty the mind appal/* 

But though the thoughts which 
Blake "’'enshrined in his verse 
deepened and darkened the 
years went on, the pure lyrical note 
was never silent “ He is the only 
poet,” wrote Mr, Arthur Symons, 
“who lias written the songs of 
childhood, of youth, of mature years, 
and of old age; and he died singing/' 

At this point it niav be well to 
look for a moment at Blake, the 
artist. In 1S03 lie sold to Thomas 
Butts eleven drawings for fourteen 
guineas. Exactly one hundred years 
later twelve water-colour drawings, 
in illustration of L* Allegro and II 
Pemeroso were sold for £ 1 , 960 , and 
the twenty-one water-colour draw¬ 
ings for Job, for £5,600. Thus, was 
his own proud confidence in his 
greatness as an artist triumphantly 
vindicated, and the final words of 
the famous Catalogue of Pictures, 
Poetical and H istorical Inventions, 
written for the exhibition of his 
pictures, held in 1 S 09 , seem now to 
come home to us with all the force 
of a prophesy that time has fulfilled. 

44 If a man is master of his profession be 
cannot be ignorant that he is so, and, if he 
is not employed by those who pretend 
to encourage art, he will employ himself and 
laugh hi secret at the pretences of the 
ignorant, whilst lie has every night dropped 
into his shoe, as soon as he puts It off, and 
puts out the candle and gets into bed, a 
reward for the labours of the day such as 
the world cannot give, and patience and 
time await to give him all that the world 
cannot give,'* 

Every artist in whatsoever medium, 
who is tempted to prostitute his gifts 
and talents for the sake of immediate 
gain and reward, would do well to 
consider these noble wonts and 
ponder them in his heart. 

The critics who are the most 
competent to express judgment now 
agree that Blake takes rank among 
the great artists in virtue of his 
vastness of conception, his energy, 
and nobility of creation. He has 
not the complete mastery of 
technique which is at the disposal of 
those who have gone faithfully 
along the recognised and safe paths 
of the accepted schools, but he had 
a conception of art that soared high 
above the prosaic and “correct” 
level of his contemporaries. “Shall 
painting” be demanded in his 
Catalogue, “ be confined to the 
sordid drudgery of facsimile repre¬ 
sentations of merely mortal and 
perishing substances, and, not be, as 
poetry and music are, elevated into 
its own proper sphere of invention 
and visionary conception ? No, it 
shall not he so ! Painting, as well 
as poetry and music, exists and 


exults in immortal thoughts. 17 Here 
the artist and the mystic are to be 
seen as one, and to this inspired 
defence of the reality of imagination 
in art Blake, with his passion for 
detail, adds his insistence on the 
vital importance of “ minutely 
particular ” execution. “The great 
and golden rule of art, as well of 
life” (we are again quoting from the 
Catalogue) “is this, that the more 
distinct, sharp and wiry the 
bounding line, the more perfect the 
work of art; and the less keen and 
sharp the greater is the evidence of 
weak imagination, plagiarism and 
bungling * * . What is it that 

distinguishes honesty from knavery 
but the hard and wiry line of 
rectitude and certainty in the 
actions and intentions F Leave out 


this line and you leave out life 
itself.” 

Only the briefest reference can be 
made to the engravings and paintings 
thus produced. The final and most 
perfect productions of his genius are 
the illustrations to Blair’s Grave (IS 08 ) 
and those to the Book of Job (1825). 
Among the designs for the former is 
the well-known Reunion of the Soul 
and the Body. The body* ns a male 


figure, rises from the tomb encircled 
by the flames of eternal life, whilst 
the soul flies down from the clouds, 
and flings her arms around him, 
gazing at him in ecstasy. Still more 
remarkable are the illustrations to 
fob , twenty in number, each 
representing an episode in the life of 
the patriarch, or translating into 
visible form some idea evoked by the 
words of the book, as in that glorious 
picture of the day ot creation “ when 
the morning stars sang together and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
And of the “ illuminated painting ” of 
the engraved books with their 
mingling of the arts and what seems 
to be rather the atmosphere of 
colour than colour itself, what 
better or wiser words can be said 
than those of Samuel Palmer, one of 


the friends and disciples who had 
gathered round and helped to make 
Blake happy in his old age: “As a 
picture has been said to be some¬ 
thing between a thing and a thought, 
so, in some of these type books over 
which Blake had brooded with his 
brooding of fire, the very paper 
seems to come to life as you gaze 
upon it-—not with a mortal life, hut 
;m indestructible life. 77 


In the Prophetic Boohs Blake’s 
desire and aim were to build up a 
vast geometrical system, designed to 
shadow forth in all their ramifications 
and implications the fundamental 
beliefs of which he believed himself 
to be the inspired receiver. But 
partly owing to his method of 
presentation, and to the strange and 
unfamiliar language in which he 
clothes his vast conceptions, his 
philosophy has come down to us in 
a mixed and mingled state of 
incoherence and clearness, fragments 
only, it would seem, of a complete 
and unified system, but which yet 
allow us to judge of the splendour 
and magnificence of the whole. “He 
knows 71 says Symons, “like Krishna 
in the Bhagavad Gita , that above this 
visible nature there exists another, 
unseen and eternal, which, when all 
created things perish, does not perish, 
and he sees the soul's birth in that 
1 inward spiritual world' from which 
it falls to mortal life and the body, 
as into a death. He sees its new 
temporal life, hung around with 
fears and ambushes, out of which, 
by a new death, the death of (hat 
mortal self which separates it from 
eternity, it may reawaken, even 
in this life, into the eternal life 
of imagination.” Thus, a large part 
of Blake's philosophy is founded on 
his reiterated message that birth into 
the world is a fail from eternal 
realities into the material affections 
of the senses, which are snares and 
deceptions* True life is to be won 
only by the death of that self winch 
cuts us off from our part in eternity, 
which we enter through the eternal 
reality of the imagination. One 
sentence of Jerusalem sums up in 
itself this great doctrine of the 
Imagination 

41 1 know of no other Christian] ty and of 
no other Gospel than the liberty both of 
body and mind to exercise the Divine Arts 
of Imagination: Imagination, the real and 
eternal world of which this Vegetable 
Universe is but a faint shadow, and in which 
we shall live in our Eternal or Imaginative 
Bodies, when these Vegetable Mortal Bodies 
are no more/' 

Applying tliis doctrine to the England 
and the London in which he lived, 
Biake uttered his impassioned and 
protesting cry against the “mind- 
forged manacles” which would con¬ 
demn and prohibit the instinctive 
joys of innocence as well as the wise 
joys of experience: it is Love and 
Pity alone who must be the 
judges of humanity. Hence springs 
the great doctrine of forgiveness 
which unites Blake to and constitutes 
him one of the great exemplars of 
Christianity. Man is a traveller, 
passing like a pilgrim through the 
eternal spiritual realms of good and 
evil, of passions and virtues—a 
pilgrim who in his journeying must 
needs pass through these sinful 
“states” and must not, therefore, 
be harshly judged if he fall or stumble 
by the way. His pilgrimage is an 
eternal necessity and it is sin, and not 
the individual, whose passage through 
it may be a necessity for his higher 
advancement, which is to be con¬ 
demned, For Blake, all Christianity 
is summed up as forgiveness of sin. 

iE Mutual forgiveness of each vice 
Such are the gates of Paradise/* 

God himself is He who pities and 
forgives: by and through the spirit 
of forgiveness, sin itself may be 
transformed and transfigured into a 
thing of life and beauty. 

Thomas Quayle. 



Photo by Fleming.] [Ih the British Museum. 


“SO THE LORD BLESSED THE LATTER 
END OF JOB." 

From '* Inventions to the Book of Job,“ by William Blake. 

We have explained brief! v r thc importance and significance of these designs by 
William Blake under the reproduction of " When the Morning Stars Sang Together/' 
which will be found on the preceding page* " So the Lord Blessed the Latter 
End of Job " is the twenty-first and last plate of this great scries. It is a scene 
of rapturous jov, expressing the final triumph of the righteous man over all his 
tribulations. Job himself makes music on the harp, while his wife touches the 
lute, and his sons blow trumpets and his daughters play musical instruments. 
Beneath are ewes and rams, symbolical of the restored wealth of the Eastern 
Patriarch. It is a splendid M curtain IJ to the drama: joyful with music, filled 
with beauty of form and sentiment, and a striking expression of experience 
beautified by imagination. The exalted level of noble thought sustained in these 
designs, their independence of spirit and character, and the exquisite beauty of 
the figures, place them, as Blake's biographer says, in the small highest class of 
original engraved inventions, among the works of Durer, of Rembrandt, of Hogarth, 
and of the greatest of the Italians. 
























Fri’in the painting by Sir John Lavery* R.A.] 


f€opyright—Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd. 


ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BEATTY READING THE TERMS OF THE ARMISTICE TO THE GERMAN DELEGATES, 

Fore-cabin H.M.S. “ QUEEN ELIZABETH/' Rosyth, 16th November, 1918. 


A few days after the military armistice was signed, representatives 
of the British and German Navies met to settle the naval terms 
of victory, A meeting of sailor men is always interesting* and 
Sir John Lavery has made a splendid record of the occasion. 


The significance of what is going on seems heightened by the 
simplicity and harmonious decorum of it all. Everything is 
proceeding in a most gentlemanly way. yet there is something 
about Admiral Beatty's expression implying that he is not good 


to trifle with, and that the announcements he is making are not 
very pleasant for the audience he addresses. Nevertheless* if 
the positions had been reversed* what the British sailors would 
have had to hear would very likely have been even more disagreeable. 
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Know Thyself. 


W HEN the ancient sages 
said “ Know thyself,” they 
meant something very pro¬ 
found. They believed that it was 
by the knowledge of Self that man¬ 
kind was initiated into all the 
mysteries of the universe. And 
though to us modern pilgrims of the 
earth, the saying may not have so 
deep an intent, yet to us also it is 
the way to whatever goal we may be 
striving after. Many people are 
without a particular goal, and such 
are not as a rule the happy people, 
for they are the indefinite kind, and 
they want so many things that it is 
impossible for them to desire any 
one thing with sufficient continuity 
or perseverance and patience to 
bring that desire to fruition. And so 
these people of the many but the 
vague ideas, never really get exactly 
what they want, and as time goes on 


free play, its desire being a real and 
genuine force, it will of itself bring 
about those things which have been 
consistently sought for. 

A. E., in The Candle of Vision , tells 
us that when he realised the meaning 
of what Heraclitus said about life 
being hi flux, and that in all its 
flowings there was meaning and law, 
he found he need not worry about 
those things which befell him, or 
about those things which he did not 
get. “ What we are alone has 
power,” lie says ; “ we may give up 
the outward personal struggle and 
ambition, and if we have all the Law 
all that is rightly ours will be paid.” 

It is well, therefore, to consider 
if our desires are really our own or 
not, and to make sure that by the 
admittance of some foreign element 
they are not merely phantasies, 
wasting our energies, or wilbo 5 -the- 


knowledge may be made by finding 
out what our capabilities are. And 
this is a discovery which can only 
be made by persistence and patience. 
Those people who are in the habit of 
nibbling first at one subject and then 
at another, never learning either to 
know thoroughly or do one thing 
properly, are apt to think they have 
no particular gifts. But such as these 
should give themselves a chance. 
They should school themselves to 
keep steadily at one subject for some 
reasonable length of time, so as to 
see if they are gifted in that particular 
way or not. If, after a fair trial, they 
find themselves lacking in the ability 
required, they can accept their 
limitations, and, by so doing, a step 
will be made in the knowledge of self. 
But there must be no regret at the 
discovery of some limitation. It must 
be looked upon merely as a sign 
not to continue any longer in that 
direction, and the energy may be 
turned to another field of venture. 

This applies to business as well 
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doubtedly observe that corresponding 
with the improvement of character 
and personality there Is frequently a 
step upward in the world, or a fitting 
and appropriate enlargement of the 
environment. And the reason of 
these corresponding outward changes 
is that eternal Law which grants us 
what is rightly ours. 

All those who are bound to 
some daily task of an uncongenial 
nature should particularly treasure 
the hours of freedom, for to them 
it is an all-important time of growth 
and recreation. Such people must 
keep their leisure, not for idle amuse¬ 
ment only, but for doing and learning 
those things which help the growth 
of their own real selves. For one it 
will be some handicraft, for another 
some form of art. For some it will 
be music, and for others gardening, 
or even philosophy or history. It does 
not matter what it is as long as there 
is real joy found therein. And what¬ 
ever it is, let each person stick to it 
faithfully, not being merely an idle 



From the pointing by Robert W. AJLm f RAV.S.| [Courtesy of the Glasgow Art Galleries; 

FUNERAL OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Thomas Carlyle was buried with his father and mother in the old kirkyard at ness/' said he on one occasion. If he had frailties and impatiences, if he made 
Kcclefechan on a cold, dreary February morning in 1881. Westminster Abbey mistakes and suffered for them, happy those whose conscience has nothing worse 
was offered ; but his own expressed wish was carried out, and his body was taken to charge them with. It is many years since we read his review of Boswell's 

for burial to the village where, as a boy, he ran barefoot. Mr. Allan's picture Life of Johnson, but one sentence has remained an our memory ah through 

shows a little procession advancing to the kirkyard, where a little crowd, respectful the intervening years. It is this Fool I thickest thou that because no 
but tin demonstrative, has gathered. Of Carlyle, if of any one, it may be said Boswell is there to note thy jargon it therefore dies and is 

that he was a hater of shams, and a great believer in honest work p ' Blessed buried : nothing dies, nothing can die : the idlest word thou sfeakest 

3S THE MAN WHO HAS FOUND HIS WORK ; LET HtM SEEK NO OTHER BLESSED' IS A SEED CAST INTO TIME AND WILE BRING FORTH FRUIT TO ALL ETERNITY ! " 


they become decidedly discontented, 
and still more indefinite and weak. 
But the reason of this vagueness and 
consequent lack of success is due to 
the lack of Self-knowledge. 

It is impossible to know what we 
want unless we know ourselves, for 
that which we really and whole¬ 
heartedly want is the desire of our 
real nature and our true individuality. 
If that real nature is developed, we 
shall have desires which may be 
legally gratified. But if the spring 
of our desires and actions is from 
some extraneous spirit, from some 
source foreign to our real selves, it 
is impossible for our desires to be true. 
And in this case they are bound to 
be barren of result. 

“ Desire is hidden identity,” says 
A E., and if that identity is allowed 


wisps leading us on to some deadly 
morass. 

True identify, true individuality, 
is a magnet, but if it is swathed and 
smothered in false notions, in con¬ 
ventions, fashions, phantasies, it is 
as dead as a mummy in its wrappings. 
And if dead, it will be entirely at the 
mercy of the outward world. 

If is difficult for some to really 
know themselves. They do not even 
understand what it means to be 
themselves* Others think that to be 
oneself, is to insist on having one's 
own way and to do just what one 
likes. But this utterly mistaken view 
of the matter is worse than having 
no notions on the subject whatever* 
Learning to know oneself is a never- 
ending subject, and this is part of 
its fascination. A beginning of self* 


as to leisure, though very often work 
and business are matters which seem 
to be forced upon us by the inexorable 
law oi necessity, so that likings and 
dislikes cannot for one moment be 
heeded. In cases such as these there 
is only one thing to do, and that is 
to set to and learn whatever lessons 
there may be in the discipline of 
labour and monotonous routine. 
It may be that grit or patience is 
required* It may be that orderliness, 
unselfishness, observation, or some 
other trifling quality is lacking or 
insufficient* But this much is certain, 
and that is, that once the lesson is 
learned the task will become lighter, 
or it may be altogether removed. 
If people will only take notice of the 
changes in their character, and in 
those of their friends, tliey will un¬ 


looker-on, but even a worker in it* 
Thus, if music is the subject which 
gives life and growth to the soul, 
there should be an effort made not 
only to hear good playing and singing, 
but to play or sing oneself* In the 
same way, a man loving his garden 
should not rest content with only 
giving orders, and sitting about 
amongst his flowers, but he should 
himself actually do something for 
the things he loves. If philosophy is 
the subject dear to any one, he should 
at least find out what his own 
particular philosophy is, and should 
avoid being merely an encyclopedia 
of other people’s thought. Such 
philosophy and such ideas would be 
dead and useless, for thought is of 
value only when it is living. Then it 
is of dynamic force, and of unlimited 
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potentiality. And to gain this living 
thought each one must enter into 
his inmost being and test what he 
hears by the light of the truth within. 
The needs and desires of the real self 
must also help in the search for truth. 
And in this way a creed may be 
built up which shall be the genuine 
expression of the individual con¬ 
sciousness ; and, bee ause the outcome 
of living thought is action, and 
action is the gauge of the soul within, 
that creed will not only be a means 
of further self-knowledge, but also 
the great creative power of human 
character and destiny, for we become 
what we believe, and we do what 
we are. 

(No man can achieve anything of 
note until he is vitalised by the 
inspiration of a great ideal and the 


life he may be, lie is not even serving 
himself. It teaches him, too, just 
how he can serve. And from this 
knowledge and service will come the 
assurance of the larger life beyond 
the veil, together with the persistent 
faith in and love of all that is eternally 
true and beautiful. And from this 
shall arise that dauntless courage 
which enables men and women 
to will, to dare, and to do. And 
so, by the help of the Most High 
God, of the Holy Angels, and of 
the Elder Brethren, each one shall 
he initiated into the mysteries of 
Creation; the dreams of the heart 
shall be fulfilled ; and the earth 
grow radiant in the dawn of a 
golden glory. 

H. Marian burn. 


That Reminds me- 

A DVERT1NG to the picture on 
opposite page we reprint the 
closing words of an address 
Carlyle gave fifty-four years ago to tiie 
students of Edinburgh University : 

* * I bid you stand up to your 
work, whatever it may be, and not be 
afraid of it; nut in sorrow? or contra¬ 
dictions to yield, but to push on towards 
the goal. And don't suppose that people 
are hostile to you or have yon at ill-will 
in the world In general you will rarelv 
find anybody designedly doing you ill. 
You may feel often as if the whole world 
were obstructing you, setting itself against 


A Christmas Story 

T edition fells of one Shemnel t a shepherd 
of Bethlehem t who was nursing a neigh- 
hour when the Angel - Host appeared. 

N ineteen long centuries and years 
a score 

Hath Time trailed stealthy by. 
Since Sliem of Bethlehem with spirit sore. 

Watched fierce old Ezra die ; 

A potter he, cursing to Death’s brink 
come,— 

Shem pitied, pardoned all,— 
if moulding of this pot the Potter’s thumb 
Had slipped, ... He would recall. 

And so six nights perforce Shem’s precious 
sheep 

He’d left in hireling's care, 

But on tins night he felt a yearning deep, 
To quit the hovel bare, 

But he must stay and minister to one, 
A churl and ingrate born, 

Though fever-racked himself, his strength 
near gone,— 



f-rum tiie etcluu^ by i’dix Buhot.j 

WINTER IN PARIS—VIEW 

Buhot was a French etcher and illustrator who won a high reputation in the last 
quarter of the 19th century. He died in 1808. A conscientious and assiduous 
artist, he rendered with great truth and insight the living aspect of the streets of 
Paris, In this bitter wintry scene it is easy to see that a keen observer has been 
at w ork, and the picture carries conviction with it. Thus* actually looked the Place 
Breda on the 91 It December, 1879, Who will gainsay it? There were dogs fighting 
over a bone, half-frozen cabmen and blanket less horses waiting sluveringly for fares. 


OF THE PLACE BREDA, 

The snow-sweepers were at work doing what they could to relieve the paralysis that 
heavy snowfalls always produce in a great city. Up the slope beyond, men were 
helping to push a carriage that the horse was impotent to draw. At the 
time of its appearance this etching was amusingly topical. >.ow, forty 
years later, it lias become historical, and is a valuable document and record 
by a shrewd and sympathetic observer of Parisian conditions already half- 
forgotten, during one of those hard winters middle-aged people recall in boyhood. 


intimate knowledge of a faitli in 
himself. Without this he can hardly 
be himself, even in a small way; 
he can be but one of a crowd, an 
automaton mechanically doing the 
will of first one and then the other. 
But by the power of a true and living 
faith, and by the fuller knowledge 
and realisation of the higher Self, 
there are no limits to the joy and 
power to be gained, even in this 
present incarnation. 

And this is the knowledge which 
teaches a man that he is not a 
.separate self, but that he is one with 
ail his brethren, and that if he fails 
ito serve them in whatever sphere of 


Alchemy. 

W ITH every fibre of thy sou! 

Strive thou for perfect self- 
control. 

With every atom of thy will 
Reach up to the Invisible. 

Burn up in Love’s seraphic fire 
The dross of Self, Transmute desire 
Into the Will that cleaves the night 
Betwix’t thee and the One True Light, 


Persistence is the royal key 
To this alchemic mastery. 

Meredith Starr. 


you, but you will find that to mean only 
that the world 1? travelling a different 
way from you* and, rushing on its own 
path, heedlessly treads on you. That is 
all; to you no specific ill-will—only each 
has an extremely good-will to himself, 
which he has a right to have. If you 
find many people who are hard and iiv 
different to you in a world which you 
consider to be inhospitable and cruel, as 
often, indeed, happens to a tender-hearted, 
striving young creature, you will also find 
there are noble hearts who will look kindly 
on you* and their help will be precious 
beyond price! 1 

Editor, 


Old Ezra died Tore dawn ; 

Then on his knees Snem fell, bis senses 
numb,— %r 

" How long, 0 Lord, how long ? ” 
’Twas tjien through dawn’s grey twilight 
soft did come* 

The heavenly angel-song. 

44 Goodwill to men and Peace on earth 
we bring \ 

A Saviour-King born! 

Glory to God on High l" he heard 
them sing. 

On that first Christmas morn 
Bui when the shepherds came with 
tidings glad, 

Sliem's soul passed Heavenward, free, 
They’d seen the Son God gave; the 
shepherd lad 

His Father’s face did see. 

Gresford Parker* 
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The Need for Religion. 


T HE supreme need of our time 
is for religion—true religion. 
Our social and international 
disorders are a consequence of the 
individual life having gone astray ; 
and the individual life has gone 
astray because we lack true religion. 

By religion, let me say here, I 
do not mean church doctrines or 
practices. “ Religion " is a word 
that has come to signify to many 
people imposture and error; but it 
is, after all, the word that correctly 
designates what is the most vital 
department of man's life—that which 
is concerned with the meaning and 
purpose of life. Its function is to 
reveal this meaning and purpose and 
guide man through life. There are 
many people, it is true, who deny 
the necessity of such guidance, and 
more still who are indifferent to it; 
hut this proves nothing but the 
blindness of these lo the spiritual 
side of life* 

There is for every soul one way 
through life—one way amid the 
many other seductive ways—by 
which alone he can find his true 
wellbeing. The most important matter 
to every soul is to find this way. 
But how is he to find it ? How, 
indeed, since it is not to be seen by 
the eyes of the body, is he to be 
made to understand that there is 
such a way ? If was the perception 
of this truth, hundreds of years ago, 
that led men to build churches and 
provide the people with pastors* 
It Is significant that almost every 
village and city in this country was— 
as many still are—dominated by the 
house of God* In the village the 
church, and in the city the cathedral, 
stood out as the greatest and most 
beautiful of all structures. It was 
recognised that man's prime need, 
after the satisfaction of his physical 
wants, was spiritual guidance. What 
was true then is not less true to-day ; 
though the churches have lost their 
former power. 

Verily, “ things are not what they 
seem." This world which we contact 
with the senses of the physical body 
is but a plane of existence the whole 
meaning, purpose and life-essence of 
which are derived from the invisible 
realm of spirit. There have been 
some few souls who have had, and 
there are some with us now who 
have, a vivid consciousness of this 
spiritual source of life; and these 
feel it to be their supreme duty to 
impart what they know to their 
sense-bound fellows, and urge them 
on to the attainment of the Good, 
Without such urge, without constant 
effort to contact and renew the Good, 
the mass of men ever fall back into 
sensuality, materialism and decay. 
The purpose of religion is to keep 
man in contact with, and give him 
more knowledge of, this life source ■ to 
reveal the spiritual and eternal behind 
the material and temporal. 

During recent decades of “ in- 
tellectualism ” it has been contended 
by a considerable number of men 
that religion is u played out " ; That 
it is a remnant of a past age of 
superstition. There have been grave 
errors in the teaching and practices 
of the Church in the past; but 
it is common for “ rationalists " 
and materialists to condemn religion 
and all that pertains to it; thinking, 


seemingly, that these errors of the 
Church prove all religion to have 
been error. There is a department of 
man's life which is concerned with 
the health of the physical body, 
A number of men have always applied 
themselves specially to this depart¬ 
ment, and acquired knowledge for 
treating diseases and keeping the 
physical body in order. Now, it is 
common knowledge that much that 
was accepted and practised by grave 
doctors of medicine in the past was 
utterly wrong, and that there has 
been an Immense amount of quackery. 
But what man of sense would, on 
this account, condemn hygiene ? 
If we are to have physical health we 
must know the laws of health ; and 


Knowledge of this inner and real 
man, and care for his wellbeing, are 
at least as necessary and important as 
knowledge of and care for the 
physical body. Even “ rationalists " 
recognise the necessity of a certain 
standard of morality, of a certain 
goodness of character and devotion 
to truth. This is a recognition of 
religion, though they don’t know it. 
The standards of morality of the 
present are mainly creations of 
the cumulative religious efforts of the 
past. The very quality of “good¬ 
ness ” which the “ rationalist” recog¬ 
nises as necessary, has come partly 
in the same way and partly by the 
individual's effort to attain to good¬ 
ness ; not otherwise. Moreover, the 
goodness which is now in mankind 
can be kept only by constant effort 
to renew it and gain more. If the 
“ rationalist " recognises the worth of 


themselves on tradition instead 
of on truth. They have bound 
and blinded themselves with creeds 
instead of keeping receptive to new 
interpretations of life and further 
revelations of truth. “Truth," to 
them, has meant nothing more than 
their particular doctrines. In its 
zeal for such a perverted u truth" 
the Church of Rome for centuries, 
as we know, attempted to prevent 
investigation into the nature of things 
when the facts revealed appeared 
inconsistent with its traditional 
beliefs. It strove to assert authority 
over, and to keep imprisoned in 
ignorance, the mind of man; thus 
showing itself to be the enemy of 
truth, of science, and of progress; 
and arousing in intellectual men an 
indignation which endures to this day. 
And though it has not now the 
power to punish man, it still has its 
Index Expurgatorious. It is this 
attitude which has caused men to 
regard religion as a system devised for 
keeping men in mystified subjection ; 
a system which has not foundation m 
truth and the real nature of things. 

Our several native churches show 
no such active antagonism to truth; 
but they lack that positive element 
of truth by which alone they can be 
effective. Some of the doctrines and 
beliefs which they have long held 
have been shattered by the scientific 
discoveries of the last century, 
particularly by Darwin’s work on 
The Origin of Species; and while 
they have been obliged to abandon 
their old conception of the scheme 
of life they have failed to find a new 
one in harmony with the truth. 
They stand, as it were, without a 
rationale. The result is that the 
department which ought to stand 
first, and be most revered, in our 
national life, as being responsible for 
what is highest and most sacred, is 
regarded by the great majority of 
our people as something of doubtful 
worth or a sham. The obvious fact 
is that the churches stand discredited. 
They can no longer give that guidance 
and help to men which they were 
established to give. 

The chief weakness of church 
religion is that it places the 
significance of present life and conduct 
after death. The purpose of the 
churches, in the main, is to prepare 
men for the after-death state. The 
i errors of HelJ and everlasting torment 
are not now openly brandished over 
ignorant people; but still the 
churches stand, in the popular esti¬ 
mate as in their own, as vestibules 
to the two “places" of Heaven and 
Hell* Naturally, those who doubt of, 
or disbelieve in* the existence of these 
41 places "—and they are many— 
think it does not matter at all. 
The Churches have nothing for them. 
The modern man wants to know 
why he should not “ enjoy ” himself 
and “ look after number one." He 
cannot be intimidated by the terrors 
of a fictitious Hell, as he believes the 
people in earlier centuries have been 
intimidated. He wants, quite pro- 
perly, what is best for himself; and 
lie is unwilling to give up what seems 
the best here in the pursuit of some 
questionable gain in a doubtful future. 
The churches have no rational answer 
for him. 

The peoples are swarming over 
the deserts of materialism, and the 
churches have no power to restrain 
them* Materialism is a pure delusion, 
but the churches cannot show it to 



Frotfl the etching by Henry C. Brewer] 
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THE PORTAL OF RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. 

This is the central door of the majestic* deeply-recessed triple Portal of the West Front 
of ftheims Cathedral. It was the most magnificent Gothic doorway in the world until 
barbarian cannon battered and defaced its beauty. We understand that the greater 
part of the sculptures and ornaments here shown is now hopelessly destroyed. Through 
this doorway the Kings of France, from 1179 1830 with but two exceptions (excluding 

Napoleon I) came to be crowned. The senseless malice that destroyed these fair 
and lovely things stands eternally condemned by the ruins it has left. AU ihe more 
interest now attaches to Mr, Hrewer's fine record of “ the glory that was Rjieims/' 

goodness and the necessity for it, he 


if we are to have a healthy people 
we must spread knowledge of these 
laws. It would be folly to condemn 
the science itself because some error 
and dishonesty have been manifest 
in its application. Yet this is what 
is done by “ rationalists " in regard 
to religion* Religion is that depart* 
ment of man’s life (and, when rightly 
understood, it may correctly be called 
a science) which is concerned with the 
health or wellbeing of the soul—the 
real entity, the conscious f, which 
thinks, experiences, emotions and 
manifests through the physical body. 


recognises the necessity for religion, 
for endeavour for the Good is the 
essence of religion. 

The adherent of true religion 
wants the truth and nothing but the 
truth. But he cannot accept an 
interpretation of life which is based 
on the senses only. To stand on 
sense-perceptions, and rule out and 
deny higher perceptions, and claim 
to stand on “ science,” is an indica¬ 
tion of ignorance* 

The great error of the churches 
has been that they have based 
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^Che Need for Religion 


be this* It is not to be expected that 
every man will accept and guide Ills 
life by the truth when revealed ; but 
when the true way, and the reasons 
why such way is the true way, cannot 
be shown,, there can be no authority 
of guidance* Another cause of the 
churches’ loss of power is that they 
have made a compromise with modern 
money-making commercialism, and 
acquiesced in the idea that a man 
may give himself to making gain out 
of his fellows for six days in the 
week and save his soul by going to 
church on Sunday* The inner mean¬ 
ing of this is that they have accepted 
worship of Mammon* They have 
failed also to reveal the unity of 
life—-to show that the idea of a 
separate individual life with its 


separate good is false, and that a 
man can attain his enduring indivi¬ 
dual good only in the measure in 
which he seeks to promote the 
common good. The churches “ have 
had their chance, and have been 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” This is the judgment of 
Canon Peter Green, of Manchester, ex¬ 
pressed in a recent address on religiom 
The significance of life is here and 
now. The reason why I should live 
a good life to-day, live the highest 
! know to-day, is that only thus can 
1 get the best that to-day offers me. 
Man is a developing being, with 
possibilities the limits of which 
cannot be stated. This development, 
which is an unfold ment of the higher 
nature, depends almost wholly on 


the individual's own effort, and is 
the one thing of enduring worth to 
be gained in life* The reason why a 
man should overcome self-seeking, 
fry to be just in all his dealings with 
others, and seek to help his fellows 
to live a better life rather than to 
make gain out of them ; why he 
should strive to live purely, and 
devote his life to a high and good 
purpose rather than pursue selfish 
pleasures and wordly amusements, is 
that he thus gets a priceless gain : 
a lift to a higher plane of conscious¬ 
ness ; an advance on the way into life . 
The opposing pull comes only from 
his own lower nature, which, he will 
learn as he advances, is his own worst 
enemy. What matters to every man 
is what he is, what he is becoming, 



Etching by Rctabrjadt} \ Eg the Hornby CoJIrciton, Liverpool. 

THE PRODIGAL SON. 

Tim beautiful and touching story is by some mystics regarded as an allegory depicting the return of the soul in man 
to the Source from which it came. The same great pilgrimage is described in Eastern scriptures as two arcs of a 
circle, the path of forth-going and the path of return. The inherent, imperishable Divinity in man, potential but not yet 
actual, " fell" into matter> and for ages slowly learnt to unfold and express his powers therein. He went into the " far 
country ” of the physical plane, and at first, through blindness and ignorance, “ wasted his substance with riotous living," 
being led hither and thither by desire stirred from without. Then comes the day when the hollowness and nothingness of 
ordinary selfish desire begins to be glimpsed. It does not satisfy the soul, and that soul which St. Augustine said was 
created for God, the All-good, and is restless until it finds rest in Him, brings him at last to the great determination 

to turn from the outer to the inner life, from the relatively "unreal” to seek the " Real." He arises, and goes to His 

" Father.” But whilst he is yet a great way off (many days* which are lives, off) his Father in the personality of a 
Great Master of the Wisdom, will see him, and at first secretly guide and help him, leading him finally to the great Initiation 
which makes him eternally alive who was "dead" in matter, and the long quest is ended. The robe and the ring arc " mystery " 
terms belonging to the ancient Mystery institutions which used to symbolise this immortal journey and final triumph 

of the soul, the white robe of innocence, emblematic of the purity of heart which must precede the gaining of Divine 
knowledge, and the ring which symbolises union with God, the marriage of Heaven and earth in the mortal who lias now 
put on immortality. The story of the Prodigal Son may thus be regarded as a beautiful epitome of the progress of 

the Human Race itself, apart from its more obvious meaning and use. 


not what he possesses; and the great 
fact in regard to man is that he can 
make himself what he will. To make 
oneself enduringly better is the only 
true gain. Endeavour to overcome 
temptation to wrong-doing, to express 
oneself in ways helpful to others, to 
eliminate the lower nature and 
develop the higher, means advance¬ 
ment in the scale of life to-day* 
That is the reward: one which will 
endure and give lasting satisfaction. 
No endeavour means no progress; 
therefore, no reward to-day. And 
each day is an opportunity that never 
comes again* The successful life* 
therefore, is the developing life. 
The life of the man who makes no 
development, no matter what money 
he may have gained, is a failure. 
Repentance at the end avails not to 
make good a wasted life-time* The 
idea which has prevailed and been 
sanctioned that a man can live a 
bad and idle iife and then get to the 
right 11 place ” at the end by repent¬ 
ance is most mischievous* Profession 
of repentance for the sake of a 
personal gain is not repentance. 
The place such a penitent will find 
himself in will be an appropriate 
one—his own dark mind* We are to 
make ourselves better not for any 
sort of material reward, nor to gain 
entry into any place after death, 
but because the best gain of the soul 
is to become better. The gain of the 
man who strives to live the true life 
is that he moves from darkness to 
light, from misery to joy, from 
bondage to freedom. The purpose 
of man's life on this earth is to make 
himself better; to upraise life and 
express the divine nature that abides 
within him* Man's happiness and 
wellbeing depend on his recognition 
of this purpose* 

Each soul is a sower in the garden 
of life* Day by day, and hour by 
hour, whether he realises it or not, 
each is sowing seeds of good or ill, 
according to the character of his 
thoughts, words and deeds. And as 
he sows, so does it come back into 
his own consciousness; in radiance, 
beauty and joy ; or in darkness, 
ugliness and misery* Heaven and 
Hell are states of consciousness which 
we make here and now* On the other 
side of death, the soul is just what 
it has made itself on this side. 

In the light of an understand¬ 
ing of his real nature man must* 
as a rational being who chooses 
what he deems to be best, pursue 
the path of self-development* The 
social significance of this is dear; 
the quality of our society depends 
on the qualities expressed into it by its 
individual members; and religion de¬ 
velops in men exactly those qualities— 
purity, unselfishness, devotion to high 
purpose and the common good—which 
conduce to the highest social well¬ 
being and world-brotherhood. 

The great majority of men and 
women in what has been called 
“ Christendom ” are under the 
domination of the senses ; they do 
not realise the true nature of life, 
and are consequently failing, through 
mere ignorance and mistake, to 
make right use of their precious 
opportunity on this earth. J, for 
one, do not regard this huge 
and tragic failure as “ natural ” or 
necessary. Truth is stronger than 
falsity ; and man seeks for light* 
There is power in the Spirit to make 
a revelation which will yet transform 
the world. Radnor H. Hodgson* 
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Self-Development 


T H B idea of evolution is, 
perhaps, the most practically 
helpful one that the Nine¬ 
teenth Century gave to the Occidental 
World. It has completely revolu¬ 
tionised our methods of thinking. 
It has put law in the place once 
occupied by miracle. It has enabled 
us to understand that there is no 
such thing as instantaneous, miracu¬ 
lous creation; that creation is con¬ 
tinually going on all about us, and 
that man, himself, actually plays a 
very targe part in it. Every day and 
hour we change. Our mental and 
moral being is growing, is becoming, 
is evolving, under the guidance of our 
own intelligence. 

Before the evolutionary idea got 
into the human consciousness, it was 
the common belief that when born 
a person had a certain mental and 
moral endowment, and that about 
ah that could be done afterward was 
to polish it up a bit and to store the 
mind with as many facts—or alleged 
facts—as possible. That was thought 
to be the correct method of 
education. 

But with the advent of the idea of 
evolution, the old methods of educa¬ 
tion began to go out of fashion. 
The world is now slowly coming to 
see that the physical man, and all 
that constitutes his life in the material 
realm, is but a very partial expres¬ 
sion of the self; that in the ego there 
lie, potentially, practically unlimited 
wisdom and power, and that by 
calculated self - development these 
latent things may become active in 
physical life. 

True it is, indeed, that the average 
human being is not awake to this 
fact. He is merely pushed forward 
by the evolutionary urge, and gives 
never a thought to the possibility of 
becoming very largely the master of 
his environment and his fate instead 
of merely reacting to the conditions 
that surround him. 

The degree to which we can 
control circumstances and dominate 
matter is greater than is generally 
believed. Our impressions about 
matter are very illusory. No form 
is permanent. Change goes on every 
where at every instant, by physical 
laws in the physical body and by 
astral and mental laws in our 
invisible bodies. We are not the 
same beings, physically, mentally 
or spiritually, any two days in 
succession. The very soul itself is 
subject to this law of change. It may 
expand and shine out through the 
physical organism, resplendent, or 
it may only faintly glimmer through 
a constantly coarsening body. 

There are two methods of life 
which lie before every human being, 
and each of us may choose which he 
will take. One consists of drifting 
with the evolutionary tide, sub¬ 
mitting to the painful experiences of 
multiplied incarnations, until at last 
the latent divinity within has come 
into full expression. The other 
method is to go into partnership 
with Nature, to study and compre¬ 
hend her laws, to heartily co-operate 
with her plans, and thereby make 
remarkably swift progress. 

We all instinctively applaud the 
genius, while the saint calls out our 
profoundest respect But great as 
they are mentally and morally, they 


are but men of higher evolutionary 
development than ourselves Not by 
an accident of Nature did they 
become what they now are. We, 
too, can reach the same exalted level 
by developing the self from within. 

But there is no magic formula by 
which an ignoramus can become a 
genius, or a bestial man may be 
suddenly transformed into a saint; 
so vast an accomplishment may 
require scores of incarnations. But 
between the average man of civilised 
life and the one who is nearing the 
close of human evolution, the distance 
is not too great to be covered in a 


very few strenuous lives. But the 
change from the darkness of ignorance 
to spiritual illumination must be 
wrought by himself. Nature knows 
no such thing as vicarious develop¬ 
ment. Precisely as one cannot grow 
strong physically by watching an 
athlete at exercise, no more can one 
win spiritual strength and moral 
insight by merely admiring the 
exalted life lived by others. To be¬ 
come an athlete one must live the 
athletic life. Equally, to hasten the 
development of hi$ inner powers, one 
must study the laws of soul growth 
and put them into practice. 

There are some well-established 
facts about the laws of growth. One 


of them is that only through activity 
can anything grow. Inaction means 
ultimate atrophy. The strongest 
man will grow weak if he is confined 
a few weeks to his bed, even though 
not ill. If an arm were never used, 
it would wither and become palsied. 
That is Nature's law of economy. 

She sends no energy where it is 
useless. 

She throws nothing away. But she 
swiftly seeks every avenue through 
which life can flow. To build up the 
muscles in size and strength we have 
only to use them. That law 
holds as certainly in the mental 
and moral realm. To become com¬ 
pletely absorbed in material things 
and give no thought to the higher 
life is to court spiritual atrophy, 


while to give free rein to the loftiest 
aspirations is to grow strong in the 
spiritual life. 

The parasite in Nature is a living 
illustration of this law, Drummond 
calls attention to the dodder, which 
originally had roots, but lost them 
when it attached sucker discs to the 
branches of other plants; and also 
to the hermit crab, that lost two 
pairs of legs when it gave up the 
normal life of a crustacean and made 
its residence in the cast-off shell of 
a mollusk. Apathy, inaction, idle¬ 
ness, uselessness, is the road to 
degeneration, while aspiration and 
activity are the forward and upward 
way to growth and power. 


In all successful self-development 
there are three factors of vital 
import. They are a strong desire, a 
firm will, and a clear intelligence. 
Without them rapid progress is 
impossible. 

With them there is nothing which 
the aspirant may not accomplish; and, 
however deficient they are, they may 
be evolved. Desire is a force, and it 
apparently exists for the purpose of 
pushing everything onward in evolu¬ 
tion. It stimulates to action. From 
the lowest kingdom to the highest 
human level, it is desire that drives 
the machinery of physical life. With 
the animal it is the desire for food, 
drink, shelter, etc,, that lures him 
into the action which evolves strength, 
skill, patience, intelligence, endur¬ 
ance and courage. In the human 
race, evolution goes forward by the 
same plan. Desire stimulates to 
action ; but immediately that action 
gratifies the original desire, a new 
one replaces the old one and lures 
us on to renewed exertion. Thus, 
the young man beginning his career 
desires only a comfortable cottage. 
But when that is attained, he wants 
a mansion. He tires of that, and 
longs for a palace. If he becomes a 
millionaire his success only whets 
the ambition to become a multi¬ 
millionaire. When there is nothing 
more in the financial world to attract 
him, then his desire for power and 
fame still Jure him onward to new 
activity* In all this we are leally 
the victims of a great illusion. We 
imagine that, when successful, we 
are winning in a game where the 
reward for our skill and endurance 
is wealth and power, fame and 
applause. Yet nothing in the perish 
able, physical world can be a real 
reward. Political power and fame 
perish with the incarnation, while 
accumulated wealth passes on to 
others. They are all a part of 
Nature's by-play with her children. 
The true reward is the evolved powers 
and virtues which grew out of the 
effort to gratify our changing desires. 
The fortune that arises from a 
successful business is merely an 
incidental thing. It may be very 
useful and convenient, but it 
is a trifle when compared to the 
intellectual and moral qualities which 
also grew with the business. Integrity, 
courage, diplomacy, fidelity and 
other virtues which arise from busi¬ 
ness experience are permanent, and 
their value is colossal when compared 
to transient material success, for they 
will be forever retained and brought 
back life after life, to serve the soul 
In its further development. 

Thus does Nature drive humanity, 
unconscious of her purpose, forward 
in evolution. But when one reaches 
that interesting point in his evolu¬ 
tion where he awakens to the purpose 
of life, he deliberately chooses the 
desires which constitute his propulsive 
force ; for some desire he must have, 
or his further development would be 
impossible. At this stage of evolu¬ 
tion it is the desire for spiritual 
enlightenment and the power to 
serve that stimulates the aspirant 
to renewed exertion, and leads him 
forward to higher attainment. 

It has been taught that desire 
must be killed. But is it not clear 
that no sudden process of eliminating 
desire was in the mind of the Teacher 
who thus put the idea ? if we think 
of the whole of the evolutionary 
journey of the soul, instead of the 
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comparatively very brief span of an 
incarnation, then, indeed, is the 
language applicable, for we shall pass 
beyond human evolution altogether, 
where physical desires are no more. 
But if we have only this incarnation 
in mind, the utter elimination of 
desire is as impossible as it would he 
undesirable. To transmute desire is 
to really kill it in the long run, and 
transmuting the lower desires into 
the higher ones, the material into the 
spiritual, is the surer process, because 
it is slow enough to be both safe arid 
practicable. 

The second of the requisites in 
occult development is a firm will. 
Only those with the indomitable will 
that knows neither surrender nor 
compromise may hope for a large 
measure of success. Once Hie will 
is thoroughly aroused and brought 


triumphant. Yet one who permits 
his will to be defeated by bis desires 
has little chance to successfully 
develop his latent powers. If he 
wishes to make progress worth 
while in self-development, he must 
set promptly and energetically to 
work strengthening his will pow r er. 
Precisely how may that be done ? 
The process is simple, but the work 
is difficult, though not at all hopeless. 
The aspirant must, first of all, 
examine his will—must test it, to 
determine its actual strength or 
weakness—and know definitely on 
what ground he stands. He may 
easily do that by observing to what 
extent he permits his disinclination 
to do disagreeable but necessary 
things to defeat his good intentions. 
If, for example, he wishes to rise at 
an unusually early hour on some 


destroy them. We thus do double 
work, by eliminating the undesirable 
habit and strengthening the will at 
the same time. It is true that the 
process of strengthening the will is 
not always pleasant, but everything 
of a disagreeable nature that it 
brings to us may be likened to the 
sacrifices which are necessarily made 
by the would-be athlete in his 
training. They are investments that 
bring excellent returns. But even if 
it were not so, we lose nothing ; 
indeed, we only gain by doing 
voluntarily what otherwise Nature 
will force upon us; for until we 
voluntarily take the right course we 
have not escaped the evolutionary 
necessity of compulsion, and may 
reasonably expect, sooner or later, 
to be thrown into an environment 
that will apply the stimulus which 


whether willingly or unwillingly- 
A keen intelligence is the third 
necessity. People sometimes express 
the opinion that developing the 
intellect is not really important 
They hold that good intentions 
should be sufficient. Good motives 
are, of course, a necessity, but they 
are not sufficient in themselves. 
They play an important part 
in occult progress. Without pure 
motives and a reasonable degree of 
unselfishness, the aspirant's path 
would be not only difficult but 
dangerous. Yet good motives can 
never take the place of good sense, 
nor high purpose be made a substitute 
for definite knowledge. Let us 
suppose that one man has a bad 
motive and another a good one. 
The first man is a burglar who intends 
to rob a house, in order to reach it 



From the painting by Josef Israels.] ICotirtesy of the Glasgow Art Galleries—Reid Collection. 

THE FRUGAL MEAL. 


This is one of the finest works by the great artist w'ho was the acknowledged 

leader of Modern Dutch Art. Ills pictures generally speak of the smaller 

things of life, avoiding all striking or dramatic situations, and relying upon the 

wonderful simplicity of their appeal. Here is a humble family at their meal ; 
a %*ery ordinary everyday subject indeed. Father, mother and children are 
shown all quietly and decorously busy with the matter in hand. Even the 

■chicken gets its share. The genius of the painter makes this trivial incident 


grandly impressive. He invests it with a strange and beautiful lyrical charm. 
11 seems a meal sent in direct answer to the prayer : “Give us each day 
our daily bread.^ One feels there is a blessing resting upon it, that it has 
been won by honest toil. Each member of the group, down to the smallest 
child, is thankful and dignified. Their manners are perfect growing naturally 
out of contentment and unity. Israels loved these people, and his* deep sympathy 
gave his art the interpretative power so splendidly manifested in this picture. 


into action, every hindrance in the 
way will be swept aside. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox put it in these stirring words : 
“ The human will, that force unseen. 
The offspring of a deathless soul, 
Can hue a way to any goal 
Though walls of granite intervene. 


V Be not impatient of delay, 

But wait as one who understands. 
When spirit rises and commands 
The gods are ready to obey. 11 

While all of us have desires, 
and usually pretty strong ones, 
few people appear to have thus 
far evolved very much will power. 
It is by the will that desire is con¬ 
trolled and directed. In most of us 
conflict is going on between the two, 
with the result that desire is usually 


morning, and fully resolves the 
previous evening to do so, yet fails 
to do it when the appointed hour 
arrives, it is perfectly clear that his 
will is weak. If he decides to take 
a cold bath, and is not accustomed 
to it, and at the last moment changes 
his mind because it is disagreeable, 
he lacks will power, if he is afflicted 
with a habit which he knows to be 
injuring his health, and from which 
lie longs to be free yet can not break 
away from it, he must set deter¬ 
mined! y to work to strengthen his 
will, or he will fail in his efforts at 
self development. 

An excellent way in which to 
cultivate will power is to bring it to 
bear upon our bad habits and 


we still need to arouse the will. 
It may be unpleasant, but what 
better fortune could come to the 
indolent man than to be so placed 
that his poverty or other necessity 
compels him to bring his desires 
under the control of his will 
Nature provides only the whips and 
spurs that are necessary for our 
development. We may wisely co¬ 
operate and escape the sting. But so 
long as we need the lesson, it awaits 
us in some form. It is probably 
immaterial to Nature whether we 
learn to be punctual because the will 
decrees it or because the factory 
whistle and our poverty command it. 
The one certain thing is that we must 
develop the virtues of character, 


he must cross a rough and treacherous 
piece of ground in the dark hours of 
the night. But while his motive is 
very bad, his knowledge of the 
ground is excellent, and he wilt, 
therefore, cross in safety. The second 
man has a noble motive. He will 
cross the same treacherous piece of 
ground, in the dark, for the purpose 
of visiting a sick neighbour. But his 
good motive can not take the place 
of the burglar's knowledge of the 
ground, and our philanthropist is 
likely to stumble upon unknown 
dangers, to his personal injury. 
Both safety and progress depend 
upon proceeding intelligently. The 
intellect, as well as the emotions, 
must be developed. 
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One excellent method of training 
the mind and developing the reason 
is to read with close attention a 
single sentence. Then put the hook 
aside and reproduce in the mind the 
thought of the author. Decide 
whether you agree or disagree with 
him. Try to add an original idea to 
his thought. Then take a longer 
sentence for experiment. Always 
read with the close attention that 
permits no idea which is expressed 
to escape the consciousness, and that 
always passes judgment upon its 
truth or falsity. To follow an author 
lazily, accepting whatever he sets 
forth as a matter of course, is fatal 
to the development of the intellect. 

The art of giving sustained atten¬ 
tion to whatever for the moment 


There is a popular, widespread 
delusion that psychic sight indicates 
a high state of spiritual development, 
and that anybody who is clairvoyant 
is necessarily nearing the stage of 
saintship. !t is a most dangerous 
delusion, because it often leads 
aspirants to try to hasten the 
development of psychic faculties by 
artificial methods. Very little thought 
should show one that there can be 
no magic key which unlocks the 
doors to a heaven that is the end 
of an evolutionary highway. Clair¬ 
voyance of a very high class is the 
natural result of living up to the 
highest ideals one can conceive, for 
a long period of time, but it is not 
related to the psychism that is so 
common in the world. There are two 


of attaining spiritual enlightenment. 
There are Those who teach the 
Ancient Wisdom, which contains all 
the principles of self-development 
that are worth knowing, but They 
select Their own pupils from the 
mentally and morally fit Tuition to 
Them can be paid only in devotion 
to the truth and in service to the race. 
Vet it is not quite accurate to say 
that They select Their pupils, for the 
truth is that each person who rises 
to the splendid inheritance of becom¬ 
ing such a pupil has earned it. 
By his devotion, by his purity of life, 
by his unselfish course, he has lighted 
a spiritual flame within, and has 
thus become known to some of the 
Elder Brothers of the race Whose 
mission is to assist groping humanity. 


grow warmer, and the sphere of 
influence grows wider. Aspiration 
lifts the pupil into a new and radiant 
life, where the wondrous powers of 
the soul at last become a conscious 
possession. He has learned obedience 
to Nature through humility and 
devotion, only to discover that 
obedience was a road to conquest 
He becomes, literally, a new man. 
The old desires and emotions 
gradually disappear, as the luftitn 
aspirations are attained ; and, looking 
back upon what he once was, with 
all his faults and frailties, he can say 
with Tennyson;— 

1J I lie Id it truth, with him who sings 
To one dear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping stone* 

Of their dead selves to higher things." 

L. W. Rogers. 



From the painting by E. A. I lorrtd.] 


fCouriesv ol the Glasgow An GaUerirs. 


A SPRING ROUNDELAY. 


Mr. Home! was born in Australia, of Scottish parents, and brought to Scotland 
at a very early age. After collaborating in Glasgow with Mr, George Henry, 
the two artists spent eighteen months in Japan. It has always seemed 
to us that these experiences, especially the sojourn in the East, account 
to some extent for the unusual and very personal qualities of his art. 


This is a beautiful example of the decorative fantasies for which he is 

famous. It has splendid colour, fanciful invention, charm of rhythmic line ; 
with a certain sense of fun and frolic, which is rarely absent from his work. 
The result is more like a superb mosaic than a picture, perhaps, but it 

yields keen delight and is a most charming and admirable work of art. 


engages the mind can hardly be too 
strongly emphasised. Whether read¬ 
ing a book, or listening to a discourse, 
or carrying on a conversation, the 
attention should be tin wavering. Such 
practice leads inevitably to con¬ 
centration, a state of consciousness 
that must be attained before self- 
development can be highly successful. 
Concentration consists in bringing 
the consciousness into exact focus 
with the subject under consideration. 
Only when the mind is under such per¬ 
fect control can mental work be wholly 
satisfactory, and the road to that con¬ 
trol is the art of giving sustained 
attention to whatever for the moment 
occupies the hands or the intellect. 


distinct types of clairvoyance, and it 
is the kind connected with the 
sympathetic nervous system, the 
li fortune-telling J ' variety, which alone 
can be stimulated into temporary 
activity by artificial methods. At 
most it can only furnish a little 
evidence that there are other methods 
of consciousness than our five physical 
senses, while the price one must 
pay for it is sometimes appalling. 
Excessive nervousness, failing health, 
insanity and death, are among the 
penalties that may fall upon those 
who take that road. To five the 
highest passible life and to forget 
oneself in the service of the race are 
the safe and satisfactory methods 


In the limited physical consciousness 
the pupil will probably know nothing 
of the Teacher for a very long time. 
He may be receiving instruction at 
night while his physical body is 
asleep and lie, the real man, is 
functioning in a body composed of 
subtle matter, and yet he may not 
have the slightest memory of it in 
his waking hours. The only evidence 
that some change is taking place in 
his consciousness may be that he 
gradually becomes aware that he is 
beginning to comprehend Nature and 
human nature more fully than he 
has previously been able to do. 
Slowly the brain becomes clearer and 
the intellect keener. Friendships 


Love’s Perfect Law. 

OD’S Love is LAW SUPREME, 

All wisdom doth confess it ; 
One Great Almighty Ocean Stream 
Fills every life to bless i t ; 

To BLESS h all His Power can do, 
INFINITE LOVE ALONE IS TRUE 

Then wisely this accept, 

Whate'er thy lot may be* 

'Hh Law from thee hath never kept 
One opportunity! ” 

His Love is Love without a flaw, 
UNFAILING GOOD, AND PER FECI 
LAW I 

So cheer thy downcast heart I 
No toil or care is vain, 

The discords of a minor part 
Bring out the grand refrain ! 
THROUGH BIRTH-PANGS OF A SOUL'S 
DISTRESS 

THE CHRIST IS BORN TO CON¬ 
SCIOUSNESS I 

—Peter Lion 






B'HFAS 

The Utilisation of the 
Soul-Force. 


W HEN St James urged his 
readers to be * aoers of 
the word, and not hearers 
only,” he gave advice which would 
be echoed by every student of 
twentieth-century psychology. 

It has of late become increasingly 
clear that the practical application 
of religion is not only a duty which 
we owe to our fellows, but is also 
necessary for the maintenance of 
our own wellbeing. 

I use the word religion in this 
instance in its broadest sense, as 
denoting any agency or practice 
which helps us to reveal our deepest, 
truest self. Some men are lifted by 
music out of their smaller into their 
greater Self, others by poetry, 
philosophy, or by an insight into the 
Eternal Beauty as they watch the 
glory of a tropical sunset. All such 
experiences, as well as individual and 
corporate worship, are essentially 
religious, in that they subserve the 
master-object of all true religion in 
rendering it easier for the God 
within us to manifest to the world 
that love, beauty and power, which 
we inalienably are, however un¬ 
worthy of this royal sonship our 
ordinary life may seem. Whenever, 
then, we receive an influx of life, 
whenever the fires of the soul are 
stirred into an in tenser flame, it is 
of prime importance that we should 
not only rejoice, as we ever do 
rejoice, in the quickening of our 
being, but should also apply the 
power that has been released to 
useful work. 

Let us illustrate in a small matter 
the principle involved. Supposing 
one has been to the theatre, and has 
entered very intensely into some 
play which stirs deeply the feeling 
of pity. The natural and healthy 
outlet for the emotion thus aroused 
is an act of helpfulness, an effort to 
remove the deplorable conditions 
which have moved us. Tears, of 
course, are another way in which the 
emotion can be discharged ; but this 
method, whilst natural and therefore 
healthy, is a frittering away of energy 
which should be used to achieve 
positive good. 

But supposing that one neither 
weeps, nor works, nor in any other 
way uses the energy that has been 
aroused—energy, like matter, is in¬ 
destructible, and if we do not 
provide healthy channels for its 
discharge, it will carve out channels 
for itself which may, or may not, be 
healthy. One of its easiest outlets 
is through some other emotion or 
desire, which does find expression 
on the physical plane. Anger, with 
its outlet in irritable acts, and erotic 
desire, with its various sexual expres¬ 
sions, are two of the readiest channels 
for the outflow of other emotions 
denied their legitimate results; and 
it is probable that one cause of the 
immense over-emphasis on sex at 
the present day is to be found in 
the manner in which by books, 
and music, and worship, and in a 
dozen other ways, we are constantly 
generating energy, whilst we take 
no adequate care to use, in a healthy 
manner, the force aroused. 

We might liken the body to an 


engine. Power is released in it by 
the burning of coal; this energy 
may be used in many ways: water 
may be forced through pipes to 
warm a building, or an engine may 
be driven along a road, or the streets 
of a city may be lighted; but 
whether it is used as heat, or to 
produce motion, or light, matters 
little; what is important is that the 
energy released by combustion should 
find some outlet. If no outlet be pro¬ 
vided, the steam will make one for 
itself, and we say that the boiler has 
exploded; or, in less disastrous 
cases, that the safety valve has been 
blown off. 


mainly through the repression of 
the results of oft-repeated and 
intense feelings that one gets the 
formation of these diseased states in 
the subconsciousness. 

To revert to our simile of the 
engine: the emotion produced by 
the theatre would probably be so 
small compared to our emotional 
capacity, that one could liken it to 
the kindling of only a small fire 
under the boiler, so that the steam 
produced, though denied useful work, 
would not seriously test the resistant 
power of the engine. 

The danger of ill results increases 
as the power developed becomes 
adequate for the accomplishment of 
much useful work ; when the furnace 
is filled with a steady, glowing fire, 
then, as the steam pressure rises, 
work can be accomplished or disaster 
experienced. In the life of the soul, 
our spark of energy is blown Into a 
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the right use of force, whilst so much 
is given to its arousal, is, 1 suggest, 
one reason why amongst the most 
determined seekers for reality in the 
spiritual world one finds so large a per¬ 
centage of subjects more or less 
neurotic. 

How many of us, for instance, 
prepare most earnestly for the great 
mystery of Communion ? By prayer, 
and cleanly living, and dedicated, 
brotherly thought, we strive to 
prepare our heart and minds for the 
reception of Christ's great gift to 
men, but when we have received 
the riches of His blessing, and mind 
and heart and body are radiant with 
His love, do we remember to use 
His force aright, and send by our 
will to all we meet that day the 
power and inspiration we have 
received in trust ? 

Let us remember, then, in all our 
strivings after spiritual things, that 



Alter KtJsa Uoabcui-.j 

THE CHALK 

Rosa Bon hour was a great artist, judged bv any standard. 
She was also one of the most remarkable women of her time, 
inasmuch as she freed herself by sheer force of character 
from most of the conventions that bound her sex in the middle 
of the last century, and showed by her example that freedom 
for woman did not necessarily mean license. Fifty years 
before "Land Girls " were thought of, she wore dress suitable 
for her work amongst horses and cattle, and no one was 
scandalised. On the contrary, the French Government gave 


tliDgravmg by Goodall 

WAGGONERS, 

her special permission to wear male costume, out of respect for 
her as a woman and an artist. As a great animal painter, 
her special study was horses in action, of which our picture above 
is a good example. The scene is in the high plateau of 
Central France, in the old Province of Limousin. It 
is just a piece of ordinary every-day work, the carting of 
chalk to tire limekilns. What we admire is the vigour, move¬ 
ment and accurate drawing of the two shaggy horses for 
whose sake the picture was undoubtedly painted. 


The more animal emotions act 
for most of us as the safety valve 
through which we discharge energy 
which might and should be used for 
the accomplishment of worthy work 
in the world. If the safety valve 
does not work, the aroused energy, 
thwarted in its efforts to find expres¬ 
sion, tends to form what psycho¬ 
analysts call a “ complex ” in the 
subconsciousness, a state which, in 
extreme cases, produces results not 
far removed from insanity, and 
which, without undue exaggeration, we 
might perhaps term cancer of the soul. 

Extreme results do not, of course, 
spring from trivial causes. Just as 
sustained and deep emotion is needed 
for the accomplishment of any large 
result in useful work, so it is 


llame, when, by one means or 
another—by meditation, or cere¬ 
monial, or art, or high endeavour in 
the world of action—we evoke from 
the depths of our being those powers 
of will which are part of our deepest 
selves. 

Humanity flowers in wondrous 
beauty when the true man, the Son 
of God, within us, grips hold of 
life, and shapes it to His ends. 
The transforming power is God’s 
will within us, the creative energy 
of which we are a part, the deepest, 
most potent reality in the heart ot 
man. But just because this power 
is so real and can accomplish mightily, 
we must beware when we arouse it 
that we use it and use it well. 

That so little attention is given to 


as we strive we are arousing energy ; 
that energy once roused seeks expres¬ 
sion in the world of action, and 
if denied its natural expression in 
unselfish work it will find it elsewhere. 
Let us first watch that it does find 
expression—better be wasted in the 
riotous hilarity which is one way 
of easy discharge for spiritual power 
than repressed entirely to form a 
neurotic tendency in our subconscious 
life. Then let us choose our life and 
goal carefully, and direct all power 
aroused to its accomplishment. So as 
we grow, and fan to living flame the 
spark of power slumbering in our 
hearts, we shall serve oui brothers 
with the energy released, and grow 
with health because we also serve. 

Theodore Bell. 
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Educational Ideals 
Old and New. 


T HE last thirty years have seen 
many wonderful changes in 
this England of ours, but in 
no sphere has there been such a 
great change as in the educational 
world. Not only have there been 
many and wide changes, but the 
whole aspect of men's minds, except 
those of a few reactionaries, has 
suffered a complete transition. The 
whole question of education has been 
transferred from its obscure .corner, 
and brought into the limelight. 

The chief cause of these changes 
may be traced to the vast difference 
between the present day conception 
of the child nature, and that 


mines and factories in a Christian 
country, must have been a sight to 
make angels gaze in wonder ; a 
country, too, where the Madonna 
and Child are objects of great 
veneration. It is something to be 
profoundly thankful for, that the 
age of child slavery is passed; and, 
when the new Fisher Scheme comes 
into force, will be entirely swept away. 
It was unworthy of our mighty 
Nation and Empire. 

The old educational ideas are 
nowhere so well portrayed as in the 
novels of Dickens. In Doibeboys 
Hall we get a picture of a type of 


of twenty or thirty years ago. 
The children of the present day, 
with their care-free lives, pleasant 
nurseries, and comparative freedom 
from restraint, can hardly imagine 
the childhood of their parents and 
grandparents. Nowadays, the child 
is the centre of the family life. 
All the little home world revolves 
round King Baby, and the children's 
needs are considered first and fore¬ 
most. In the past generation the 
children were bestowed away in 
the most out-of-the-way corner of the 
house. The nursery was often an 
attic, or a room that could not be 
utilised otherwise; and was the 
dumping ground of all the dilapidated 
and shabby furniture in the house. 
Anything was good enough for the 
children. The general belief was, 
that children were a nuisance, and— 
what was even worse—were born 
with every possible depravity under 
the sun; a survival of the old 
Puritan doctrine of original sin. 
For this reason, they needed to be 
constantly curbed and checked, 
and frequently whipped. Solomon 
was greatly quoted as an authority 
for corporal punishment. How the 
Israel it ish King must have been 
loathed in nursery circles l All 
childish fancies were regarded as 
nonsense, or the signs of a weak 
brain, and what so beautiful as a 
child’s imagination 1 The highest 
aims in life set before the youthful 
members of a family were to “Be 
good,” whatever that might mean, 
and to “ Sit still,” a thing impossible 
to any rational child. In short, the 
child was sacrificed to its surround¬ 
ings or fine clothing. What agonies 
were suffered on high days when 
stiffly starched frocks and suits were 
the order of the day, and must not 
be crushed or soiled. Children were 
regarded as mere butts for grown-up 
jokes, which often had the effect of 
creating a spirit of deep resentment 
in tiny hearts ; or as things to be 
played with or teased at grown-up 
discretion. A child is endued with 
a keen sense of justice and honour. 
This was often misconstrued, slighted 
or twisted, and children were regarded 
as always plotting mischief or hatch¬ 
ing some scheme worthy of a 
Bolshevik. Even a newly-born baby 
was supposed to have a temper! 
It was the proper thing “to break 
a child's will,” No idea of guidance 
ever entered people’s heads. 

The value of a child as a human 
being was practically nil. The sight 
of even small children slaving in 


No ideas of this kind ruled the minds 
of these early Victorian ogres pictured 
for us by Charlotte Bronte and 
Charles Dickens. Educating to them 
meant to drive into the bewildered 
minds of the often half-starved little 
ones committed to their care, long 
strips of dates, wondrous arrange¬ 
ments of figures known as tables, or 
unintelligible pages of Latin, to the 
accompaniment of harsh words, and 
often the most wanton cruelty. 

In David Copper field we get a 
splendid study of the effects of 
harshness and misunderstanding on 
a child naturally affectionate and 
sensitive. How many young lives 
have been ruined by brutes like 
Murdstone only the Recording Angel 
knows. What pathetic pictures of 
child life we get in the poor little 
Marchioness of Nicholas Nicolby, and 
in Bleak House . 



From the paid ting by Sir Thdroas Lawrence, P.R,A. I 


i Stipple by F. C. Lewie, 


THE CALMADY CHILDREN. 

" Ye are better than all the ballads For ye are living poems 
That ever were sung or said : And all the rest are dead." 

This has always seemed to us one of the loveliest studies of happy childhood by an English 
painter. I t is not too much to say that the reputation of Sir Thomas Lawrence largely 
rests upon lbs splendid paintings of these two little human bowers ; so sweet, so engaging, 
so expressive of the highest charm of English girlhood. The crayon drawing from which 
our engraving was made was the first study for a famous picture known as the <r Lovely 
Sisters,*' and, when the painting was completed .Lawrence gave this study to Mrs. Cal mad y. 
the mother of the girls. The Calm ad ys were not exceptional people, but just good 
standard folk ; and children like these only personify the outcome of generations of right 
thinking and clean Jiving attainable by any who will try to qualify themselves 
for parenthood by living a chaste and virtuous life, both before and after marriage. 


school only too common at the 
period. In such schools, of education 
as education there was none. The 
master was a man of a Jow type of 
mind, intent on making money, and 
satisfying his lust for cruelty. Can 
the present age ever realise what 
those child souls suffered under his 
regime ? If Dante had existed at 
that time, he would have found 
ample material for another circle in 
his “ Inferno.” If words have any 
meaning by their derivation, to 
educate ought to be, to so order a 
child's life and surroundings as to 
draw out the powers latent in it. 


And as far as the education of 
girls was concerned, it was a matter 
of complete indifference whether they 
had any or not. Marriage was 
expected to be their sole aim and 
ideal, and it was thought^to be not 
respectable for a woman to be at all 
clever. Authoresses would assume 
a masculine tumde plume, because of 
popular prejudice. Even Ruskin places 
abann on women studying theology. 

The day when cruelty and avarice 
can cloak itself under the guise of 
education is gone for ever, or will be 
when the new Government Schemes 
come into force, though we have had 


a similar state of affairs to Doibeboys 
Hall ;h a recent school scandal. 
Nothing has had a greater bearing 
on the vexed question of methods of 
education than the return to the 
Western World of the otherwise 
universal doctrine of Reincarnation, 
Each soul that is born into the world 
is not a new creation, but has been 
here many times before. In each 
existence something has been gained, 
some talent developed, so that every 
babe is really the sum total of its 
former lives. As few people are 
exactly at the same stage of develop¬ 
ment, no two children coming into 
this world are fit to be brought up in 
exactly the same mould. And the 
end and aim of education should be 
to draw out of each individual child 
the powers it has brought with it 
from its previous lives, and pass them 
on developed and heightened; in other 
words, to help on the scheme ol 
evolution working in every life. 

This is not easy work, and the old 
methods are child's play compared 
to it. It needs infinite patience and 
sincere love of children* as well as 
accurate powers of observation, wide 
experience, and—above all—thorough 
training, especially in psychology. 

When the fundamental doctrine 
of Reincarnation is fully grasped 
in all its bearings on child life, 
another of our ideals will be to 
make the circumstances such, that 
every soul born into this England, 
for which so many noble men have 
bled and died, shall have a fair 
chance to develop every power and 
talent to the uttermost 

One thing is not yet realised: 
that every child has a right to its 
own individuality, as much as any 
grown-up. This seems a sweeping 
statement to make, but it does not 
necessarily mean lack of control or 
discipline. Children need to be 
guided, not driven like animals ; and 
a grown-up has no right to force his 
will on a child, through mere caprice, 
simply for the sake of showing 
authority. With a certain type of 
mind it is a great sign of power to 
be always ordering and thwarting 
any child unfortunate enough to be 
consigned to its care. Children rarely 
resent guidance, if a reasonable 
explanation is given—and why should 
it not be ? The same courtesy is due 
to children as to adults. 

Many of these ideals are dreams 
of the future, but the signs are not 
wanting that the tide is turning 
towards the fulfilment of our dreams. 
Despite all that has been said, since 
the beginning of the War, with 
regard to the lack of domesticity 
amongst women, and whatever 
various bishops and big-wigs may 
say about birth control and the 
shirking of motherhood, nevertheless 
there never was a time when women 
were so alive to their responsibilities 
with regard to the children, or more 
keenly interested in finding the best 
methods for their upbringing. Classes 
and lectures are quite common, and 
books are eagerly bought on the 
subject. As the demand creates the 
supply, it is a sure indication that 
a brighter day is dawning for the 
infant humanity of our land, a day 
which shall not so soon disperse the 
“ trailing clouds of Glory,” in which 
we come “ From God who is our 
home,” and cause so quickly 
“ Shades of the prison house to 
close upon the growing Boy.” 

J. Allsopp, 
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IHope anb Courage. 


fiifUibouttbess kinbreb Uirtyts there tan be no sustained endurance, anb therefore no 
grljieittiKftit. TSopr is the inspiration of courage. ®ahe atonu hope, anil the efforts 
of the brn&rsi tooulb collapse. aHIirn they net together there is no Difiicttltij 
that mau noi be ofttrrome. In ttje nouiig. courage sboulb be cuttibstcb as 
a prutedion iff tijr other birtnes, for to here cljilbren habe not Dtirtub to be brabr. 
li athiuib honour are liable lobe surrenbmb at the first appearance of banger. 
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gat m his motion tike nn angel rings ! Merchant cf Venice Art V. 
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Heart to Heart Talk with 
our Readers. 


Introduction. 

HEN this Magazine first 
came into being, we were 
stirred by certain thoughts 
and ideals concerned with ethical and 
social problems which we felt ought 
to be expressed. Bibby’s Annual 
was started as a means by which 
this expression might be effected. 
We cherished the hope of being thus 
assisted to a clearer understanding 
of the conditions by which human 
progress is achieved* 

This hope has been fulfilled beyond 
our expectations: and we now feel 
that, our lesson being learned, and 
our message having been delivered, 
we may be allowed quietly to retire. 

It is ; therefore, more than 
probable that the present issue will 
be the last appearance of Bibby's 
Annual ; for these are not the 
days for continuing a somewhat 
expensive service which has fulfilled 
its function. 

The work in connection with the 
Annual has brought us into associa¬ 
tion with people of all classes and 
parties. Some of our fellow students, 
many of whom we have never met in 
the flesh, have been contributors to 
our pages, while from others we have 
received interesting letters on the 
subjects dealt with. Thus, from 
vear to year, there has come about 
a growth of knowledge, sympathy, 
and power of expression* which we 
may regard as permanent wealth. 

A Social Science Needed* 

Perhaps the chief conviction 
which this study and experience have 
impressed upon us is the urgent need 
of a true Sociology—a science which 
will bring Into harmony the whole 
of the facts connected with present- 
day economic and social problems. 
Now, we are fully persuaded that 
one of the chief causes of the failure 
to create better social conditions is 
the lack of information regarding the 
constitution of the human family, 
the true purpose of life, and the 
laws whereby human wellbeing is 
conditioned. 

A people acquainted with the ele¬ 
ments of the science of wellbeing would 
never dream, for example, of attempt¬ 
ing to establish better national or 
social conditions by methods which 
set up discord, any more than they 
would think of erecting a permanent 
structure on unstable foundations. 

The heartbreaking experiences 
through which nearly all the nations 
of Europe have passed in recent 
days are a tragic illustration of 
the folly of endeavouring to conduct 
social or national life on principles 
which are at variance with the 
laws which govern human welfare. 
As a result of this ignorance, the 
German nation has been brought to 
the verge of bankruptcy, not to 
mention the millions of lives which 
she has squandered in her vain 
attempt to enhance her own welfare 
at the expense of others. In Russia 
there would have been no revolution 
—with its famine and misery—had 
her people understood that we are 
members one of another; and that, 
like all other living organisms, an 
injury inflicted on one group of 


cells lessens the vitality of all. 

But Russia and Germany are not 
the only countries which are suffering 
from lack of knowledge. In our 
own land, the present epidemic of 
unemployment is largely the product 
of a want of understanding and 
harmony between the representatives 
of Capital and Labour. It is traceable 
directly to the common ignorance of 
that irrevocable Law of Nature which 
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determines that each individual or 
class must seek its own good by 
methods which benefit the community 
as a whole. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim. 

At present we seem to be in a 
condition very similar to Bunyan’s 
pilgrim, who found himself with a 
heavy burden on his shoulders of 
which be was unable to rid himself. 


It will be remembered that, having 
set out on a pilgrimage, possessing 
but scant knowledge of the way, 
he fell into divers mishaps. His 
first misfortune was to fall into 
the Slough of Despond (in which 
condition we, as a nation, are at 
present). Soon after this incident, 
he came upon one Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, who feigned a most lively 
interest in his affairs and was 
apparently much distressed at the 
pilgrim’s plight and the heaviness 
of his burden. This gentleman re¬ 
commended the pilgrim to get rid of 
bis burden quickly, and at any cost, 
ft is, however, sometimes easier 
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to state what should be done 
than to show the way to do it. 
The advice given by the pilgrim’s 
new-found triend was not very 
helpful, seeing that the pilgrim was 
already doing all that he was able 
to that end. The upshot cf all his 
talking was to reconun&rtd him to 
pay a visit to Mr Legality, who 
lived in a village not far away; who, 
he said, was man of good name 


who has skill to help men off with 
their burdens.” 

Thus directed, the pilgrim turned 
out of his way to find Mr. Legality’-: 
house; but as he drew near to the 
village where he lived, it was found 
to be situated on a hiii from which 
issued occasional flashes of fire. 
At the sight of this he “ did sweat 
and quake for fear, and the burden 
seemed heavier to bear than while 
he was on the way.” What he 
heard and saw made him regret that 
he had given any heed to Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman’s counsel, and had thus 
allowed himself to be turned out of 
the way. 

The misfortunes of Bunyan’s 
pilgrim illustrate the experiences 
through which our own country has 
been passing since the Armistice; 
and the more we have listened to 
our Worldly Wisemen, the heavier 
have our burdens become, 

A further point of resemblance 
is worth noting. The pilgrim finally 
discovered a little wicket gate which 
opened upon a narrow but strait 
path feading direct to the goai of 
his pilgrimage. Here he had a 
conversation with Mr. Goodwill, the 
keeper of the gate, who possessed 
a knowledge of the way, and 
showed him how he might reach 
the goal in safety ; and, “ As to 
thy burden,” said he, “ be content 
to bear it till thou come to the 
place of deliverance, for then it will 
fall away of itself,” 

The point of this statement was 
that burdens come by reason of some 
violation of the taws of God, which 
are the laws of the Universe; and 
that they begin to disappear when 
once again we come into right 
relationship with these laws; or. 
as Bunyan put it. with the Great 
Being who is the source of all things. 

That is the important lesson 
which we shall have to learn if our 
civilisation is not to go the way of the 
civilisations which have preceded it. 

The Parting of the Ways, 

We have now reached the parting 
of the ways; and, unless facts are 
faced, and the narrow path is 
found leading to more harmonious 
conditions, nothing can save us 

from worse evils than those we are 
now enduring. 

'file belief that we shall find our 
way to social and industrial welfare 
through strife is just as reasonable 
as to expect a nation to increase its 
happiness through war. As all 

enlightened people now realise that 
war is a blunder and a crime against 
humanity, so we shall have to 

recognise that strikes are an outrage 
upon society. 

It is to such vital truths that the 
science of wellbeing will direct the 
if not or durgerfeir.Wy— 
at least of that which is to follow; 
and when that stage of enlightenment 
is reached, it may be confidently 
expected that the burdens under 
which we now pwin will gradually 
“fall away pf themselves,” as in 
Bunyan’s/fory. 

Thr'' ^ processes are, however, 
dj&tult, and cannot be hastened ; 
natural movements are never hurried 
movements — notwithstanding our 
Worldly Wisemen. Some hint of 
the processes involved will be 
obtained by a perusal of a short 
article. “How Human Inequalities 
Come About,” which appears in our 
present pages. 




THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 

11 Now ] SAW IN MY DREAM, THAT THEY DREW NIGH TO A VERY MlKY SLOUGH 
THAT WAS IN THE MIDST OF THE PLAIN, AND THEY BEING HEEDLESS, DID BOTH 

fall suddenly into the bqg/ j — The Pilgrim's Progress. 

We reproduce in this Annual three out of fourteen plates which the late William Strang 
etched in illustration of Bunyan *s Pilgrim’s Progress. 1 ' Remembering certain 
contemptible efforts to illustrate the immortal allegory in a copy we had in our 
youth, we welcome Strang's fine imaginings on the theme, They are conceived in a 
spirit of austere dignity and monumental simplicity m sympathy" with Bunyan’s text, 
which they illuminate as true illustrations should. The scene here represents the first 
incident in their pilgrimage after Divine Wisdom ; the quest of " the inheritance 
incorruptible, undeftled, and that fadeth not away/' upon which Christian and Pliable 
set out together. At their first mishap Pliable* as we know, lost heart : he scrambled 
out of the mire and turned back home. Christian struggled on, and presently there 
came to him a man whose name was Help ; he gave him a hand and drew him out. 
and bid him go his way. The Slough of Despond, though millions of- whoJasgsie- 
instructions have been thrown into it, cannot wholly be mended, as Bunyan learnt. 
Every seeker after truth has to encounter many doubts and fears* and discouraging 
apprehensions. To these the Pliables, who are a perennial typo, invariably succumb. 
Yet Christian found afterwards that there were certain good and substantial steps 
placed even through the very middle of the slough, if he had been more careful 
These are the Steps of Faith* which study and meditation will indicate one after 
another, if the dizziness of our heads does not lead us to step aside. 
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It will be seen from the reasons 
therein set forth, and from other 
articles which appear in this issue, 
that each individual, class, or nation 
comes into the conditions which it 
has itself created, just as the pilgrim 
came into his burden ; and that 
each has his destiny in his own 
keeping. If we elect to live under 
the dominion of hatred, idleness, 
thrifflessness, ignorance, intolerance, 
and the like, no power on earth can 
save us from an inevitable harvest 
of misery, and from which no 
Mr, Worldly Wiseman can deliver 
us. 

The Relations between 

Cause and Effect. 

Had these elementary facts been 
considered by the German people, 
there would have been no War; 
had they been known to the ignorant 
Russian peasants, there would have 
been no revolution; had our Trade 
Union workmen been aware of the 
inviolability of these laws, there 
would have been no strikes, and 
we should not now be struggling 
against so many self-inflicted injuries. 
If our industrial magnates had been 
moved by the spirit of goodwill, 
and had been more alive to their 
duties and obligations to their 
co-workers, which a true Sociology 
would make plain, all our workmen 
and employers would have been 
striving to improve their service to 
the community, instead of quarrelling 
amongst themselves, and to-day we 
should have been enjoying the fruits 
of unity and harmony. 

It will thus be seen that our 
sufferings are directly traceable to 
ignorance, and especially the common 
ignorance which takes the form of 
selfishness, and which is ever ready 
to put the blame of our misdoings 
upon others. But Tis within 
ourselves that we are thus or thus,” 
as Shakespeare pointed out long ago. 

Another important principle which 
this science would make plain is 
that all true advancement proceeds 
from within, and cannot be imposed 
from without. The possession of 
good desires, however, is not sufficient 
to achieve good results; there must 
be knowledge and sound judgment 
to guide the emotions into right 
channels. Moreover, it would enjoin 
upon us a recognition of the essential 
truth that the true wage for work 
done is not primarily in its material re¬ 
ward, but in the growth of capacity 
for service; for all honest work reflects 
itself in the character of the worker. 
This is the form of wealth which we 
take with us when we die, and w r hich 
becomes a permanent possession. 

It would also make manifest the 
fact that energy expended on the 
higher planes of our nature is more 
productive of welfare than that 
expended on the lower. For instance, 
mental energy is more productive 
than physical. In the light of this 
knowledge, the folly of neglecting the 
cultivation of individual initiative and 
resourcefulness, and fixing our atten¬ 
tion on the help to be obtained from 
outside organisations, would become 
apparent. It would also be realised 
that kindliness, sympathy, and good¬ 
will are commercial assets of the 
utmost value. 

What is Needed. 

Several of our contributors to 
this issue have remarked that what 
we all need is a change of heart. 
If this means that it is necessary 


to be actuated by what is perceived 
by the higher nature we are entirely 
at one with them ; for, from that 
higher standpoint, it becomes clear 
that no one has any real interest 
apart from the common good. We 
have sometimes dreamed—and we 
hope the dream may one day come 
true—that a great Revealer will 
appear amongst us, who will make 
this fact plain to all and sundry, thus 
accomplishing for Sociology what 
such a painstaking worker as Darwin 
achieved for Biology. 

Employers, in that case, would 
come to see that they have obliga¬ 
tions to their co-workers which are 
not discharged by tbe payment of 
agreed wages ; that there is the duty 


of a thoughtful interest in the welfare 
of all who are serving tbe community 
under their leadership. In this 
sense they should regard themselves 
as overseers or trustees for the 
common good. Indeed, it would not 
be an idle fancy if we were to insist 
on the literal meaning of the word 
“ overseer.” A seer is one who is 
able to understand things in their 
essential truth. If our great Captains 


of Commerce were “ overseers ” in 
the highest sense of the term, as 
they might well be if they had a 
mind to grasp and apply the basic 
principles of social welfare, they 
would soon be able to inspire their 
workers with the spirit of mutual 
respect and understanding; and the 
way to a better relationship between 
Capital and Labour would He open 
before them. 

The workers also would in their 
own interests, and in the light of 
this knowledge, make diligent efforts 
to discharge their obligations to the 
community to the best of their 
ability. Even the leaders of Trade 
Unions would come to see that a 
policy of intimidation, coercion, and 


threats was a futile one, and a 
positive hindrance to the welfare 
of the workers themselves, inasmuch 
as harmony is the first condition of 
all creative movements, and abso¬ 
lutely necessary to industrial welfare. 

The Position not Understood, 
At present, however, these ele¬ 
ment ary facts are not generally 
known, not even amongst those 


whom we should expect to be 
better informed, 

A few months ago we wrote an 
article for Theosophy, the sectional 
Magazine of the British Branch of 
the Theosophical Society, wherein we 
urged that the Society's recognition 
of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Man, and its enunciation of the 
immutable Laws of Karma and 
Reincarnation, offered a basis for 
the establishment of a science of 
wellbeing. We ventured to urge 
that the Theosophical Society might 
take the lead by formulating the 
necessary practical methods whereby 
social welfare might be achieved, and 
industrial strife be made to cease. 

The only response to our appeal 
was a rather abusive tirade from a 
Socialist member of the Society, who 
was evidently unaware that a true 
science has no concern with any 
particular isms, whether of Socialism 
or Capitalism, but is concerned only 
with bringing all the facts into 
harmony, and thus evolving order 
out of chaos. 

The incident is significant as 
showing the difficulty in arousing 
interest in anything which is likely 
to disturb pre-conceived notions. 
We think, ourselves, that the new sci¬ 
ence, when it arrives, will show that 
enlightened Capitalism is one of 
the best, if not the very best, form 
of Socialism. 

A Word ro Employers, 

Why should not some of our 
employers rise to a knowledge of 
the fact that the whole human 
race is an unity, and that the spirit 
of helpfulness is a definite aid to 
prosperity ? Or why should they 
not discover that an industrial group 
is constituted on principles similar 
to the ordinary family, and that its 
main purpose is to be a school where 
wages and profit ought to be 
secondary to the development of the 
talent for service? If employers 
here and there would begin to regard 
themselves as the elders in the 
industrial family, and would fulfil 
the duties and responsibilities of 
their position, there would be 
created a new and higher spirit, 
which would eventually result in 
better conditions for employer*; and 
employed alike. They would thus 
give a better service to the com¬ 
munity than would be possible under 
any other system. 

Of course, such an undertaking 
would have to conform to the 
recognised and immutable economic 
laws which always operate throughout 
industry and commerce. Even if 
we could successfully evade them 
temporarily, they would in the long 
run destroy us, for the Laws of Nature 
are relentless, and to ignore them is 
to court certain disaster, even though 
our intentions may have been of the 
best. We need scarcely say that this 
remark does not imply that we are 
making a fetish of abstract economic 
laws; what we wish to state is 
simply that any industrial or com¬ 
mercial undertaking must be run 
on severely practical lines—that is, 
it must be conditioned by such 
necessary factors as the state of the 
market, production costs, etc. The 
industrial conditions generally must 
be such as will enable those industries 
that have to export their products 
to compete successfully in the open 
markets of the world. 

Nor does this regard for practical 
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THE OPEN DOOR. 

This graceful ideal figure symbolises to us the Modem Woman, at the door of the world 
that has now been opened to her. To-day her vray is clear. The barriers hitherto existing 
around certain occupations and professions have been thrown down. " The world is all 
before her, where to choose— J3 With a touch of becoming diffidence, yet with real courage 
and resolution, we see her passing through the Open Door. Outside there are thorns and 
briars as well as flowers, and natural conditions that are blind to considerations of either 
age or sex. There need be no fear that her heart ivill iail or her competence prove inade¬ 
quate in what she undertakes, and there is a wide field waiting where her help is badly 
needed. A well-known public woman recently said that there w as only one thing worse than 
the management of the world by men, and that was its management by women; the ideal 
was management by both in fair partnership. It is an arrangement we hope to live to see. 
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efficiency in 4 any way conflict with 
the welfare of the workers; rather 
is it for their benefit as much as it 
is for the employers themselves. 
For it is only where you have an 
ably conducted business that such 
a contribution can be made to the 
common fund as will permit of 
good wages and regular employment. 
The Law of Nature which has been 
expressed by the words, 4£ With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again ” is a dominating prin¬ 
ciple in industry as in everything else. 

Our suggestion, therefore, means 
that in all business relations the spirit 
of service must be the energising 
factor. We believe that with this 
higher motive pervading the group 
there would be gradually evolved a 
higher type of manager and worker, 
with the result that everyone—the 
shareholders, the community, and 
the workers—would all be better off. 

A Word to the Workers. 

On the workers 5 side, what is 
there to hinder th^se of our Trade 
Union leaders who believe in Socialism 
from carrying out tentative practical 
experiments with a view to a Socialist 
regime, if they sincerely believe that 
it would produce the results they 
claim for it ? 

There is a right and a wrong 
way of doing everything; and the 
wrong way to introduce Socialism is 
to begin by pulling down the present 
economic system, which, with all its 
faults, is apparently the only one 
that has survived all down the 
centuries. That fact alone is an 
argument in its favour; for institu¬ 
tions, like every other living thing, 
follow the Law of the Survival of the 
Fittest; it may be superseded, but 
it is certain that it can only be 
rightly changed by a gradual process 
of growth from within. Any attempt 
to supersede it by pressure from 
without would inevitably result in 
enormous losses, untold misery, and 
universal chaos. No! if there is to 
be a new system, it must grow out 
of the existing system. Evolution, 
and not revolution, is the method 
whereby Nature is bringing about 
the ends she has in view. 

Nor can it be sound policy to 
pursue any method which is ethically 
indefensible in order to achieve a 
desirable end ; for, in order to obtain 
rights for ourselves, we must not 
inflict wrong upon others. It is in 
this respect that nearly all the 
different kinds of Socialism are 
fundamentally at fault. 

How to Introduce Socialism, 

The right way to introduce 
Socialism is first to demonstrate 
that it gives better results than 
Capitalism, and this can quite easily 
he brought to the test of experiment 

Instead of Trade Union leaders 
spending hard - earned money in 
forming Triple Alliances and in 
activities like Direct Action—which 
are socially indefensible—why should 
they not consider the question of 
superseding the Capitalist by using 
money now wasted on foolish strife 
in purchasing a selection of successful 
businesses in each trade, or in 
starting new ones, and conducting 
them on approved Trade Union or 
Socialist lines ? 

There is nothing to hinder an 
experiment or two of this kind from 
being undertaken by the various 
Trade Unions, for they would have 


exactly the same access to capita! 
as the ordinary Capitalist, it is a 
mere platitude to say that the 
economic system under which we 
live is friendly to every proposal 
likely to give a better service to the 
community. If Socialism be the next 
step in industrial evolution, surely 
this is the right wav to establish it 

The Point Illustrated. 

When George Stephenson con¬ 
ceived the idea of introducing a new 
and improved method of locomotion, 
he did not go about the country 
condemning horse traction. He pro- 
duced a mechanical contrivance 
which would travel faster and at less 
cost, and then left the locomotive to 
justify itself by demonstrated results. 

What reason can there be in 
condemning Capitalists and the 
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Capitalistic system if the objectors 
do not take any steps to show, in a 
practical form, how much better our 
industrial affairs might be conducted. 

We are well aware that dozens 
of books are published every year 
pretending to show how this could 
be brought about, but, in our opinion, 
they are all vitiated by their failure 
to realise the elementary fact that 
these schemes, and especially the 
socialisation of industry, is not a 
practical proposition in a country 
which depends for its existence on 


selling its products in the competitive 
markets of the world. 

If we succeeded in communising 
every industry—which is a large 
concession—unless the new method 
enabled us to give better value to 
our customers, we should find our* 
selves, in a few years, in a condition 
of semi-starvation. 

These experiments on the national 
scale should be carried out by agricul¬ 
tural nations, who have their food 
secured and within their own 
borders; they cannot be safely 
risked by a nation situated as we are. 

The discoverers of New Worlds and 
Utopias who believe that our industry 
might be conducted more successfully 
on democratic or communistic lines, 
are either visionaries or fanatics; 
for they are advocating methods of 
advancement which are condemned 
beforehand by all experience. 


[Courtesy—The Artist. 


A Personal Experience. 

We shall not ourselves put money 
into such an experiment, as every 
experience we have had of Socialist 
management has ended in failure. 

We adventured a portion of our 
modest savings into the building 
of a Loudon Headquarters for 
the British Theosophical Society; the 
project, which was largely in the 
hands of well-known Socialist mem¬ 
bers, has proved, from the economic 
point of view, the worst fiasco with 


which we have ever been associated. 

It would seem to be an universal 
experience that wherever Socialists 
attempt to apply their principles 
to industrial problems, the results 
achieved have very little corres¬ 
pondence with the promises put 
forward in their prospectuses. There 
must be some explanation of this 
astonishing fact. 

A Recent Illustration, 

It would be too long a story to 
give the history of the fifty or sixty 
attempts which have been made 
in the United States to establish 
communities on that basis, every 
one of which has come to grief. 
Nor do these proposals work out 
any better when reduced to practice 
by legislative enactment. 

While we are writing these lines, 
there appears in the Daily Press the 
account of an actual experiment in 
testing Socialism in that way. The 
reference is to North Dakota, a 
purely agricultural State in North 
America, with a population of some¬ 
thing like half a million. 

About five years ago a Socialist 
wave passed over this State and 
swept the Socialist party into power, 
and they immediately set to work 
to establish the Utopia which 
their followers believed would follow 
upon the application of Socialistic 
management. The New York corres¬ 
pondent describes it as the most 
thorough application of these princi¬ 
ples which has ever been tried 
outside Russia. What has been the 
result of this scheme after five years 
of trial ? Collapse and failure on 
every hand: (I) Taxes have been 
tripled by land laws; (2) the State 
bank is insolvent; (3) the State 

house building department has ceased 
to function; (4) the Consumers 1 

United Stores Company is in the 
hands of the Receiver; (3) the 
State insurance department is more 
than a year behind in its payments 
of bonus; (6) the State flour mills 
have lost more in the first year of 
operation than it cost to buy the 
property. After such widespread 
loss and ruin it is not surprising to 
learn that at the recent State 
elections the Socialist party were 
promptly put out of office. 

It is such experiences as these 
which give pause to any expectations 
of securing better conditions by the 
application of Socialistic theories. 
We feel, however, no personal prefer¬ 
ence for one system as against the 
other; and we trust we are pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient patriotism to 
wish to help forward any system 
which is found to give a better 
service to the community. 

Trade Union Politics. 

We take a similar view of present- 
day Trade Union methods. It has 
been dear to us for some time that 
the effort to advance industrial wel¬ 
fare by strikes, or by Direct Action, 
or by legal enactment, is inimical to 
the true interests of the working 
classes ; they only serve to bring 
about worse evils than those which 
they set out to remove. 

The true cause of our present 
undoing is the rampant profiteering 
both of Capital and Labour that 
went on during the War. This has 
been followed by repeated strikes of 
the miners and others, and the 
unsocial attitude of the building 


BARBARA AND MARGARET. 

The successful portraiture of children requires special sympathies that some of the 
greatest artists have not possessed. Rembrandt painted some wonderful portraits of 
his own son, Titus, but was rarely successful with the children of others, Our 
British masters, Reynolds* Gainsborough. Raeburn, and Romney had the gift in a 
marked degree, and among contemporary artists. Mr. Melton Fisher is specially 
happy with his portraits of children. The two young ladies in this charming picture 
are more than dainty and pretty. They are shown us with unaffected sweetness 
and simplicity, the natural animation of happy, healthy childhood momentarily 
effaced but not subdued. The composition has the gracefulness lor which 
Mr. Fisher has an instinctive gift, and the sisters are faultlessly drawn. Altogether, 
they make a most engaging picture, looking out at us with such frank interest, and 
we should not care to have to decide whether the fair lassie was prettier than the 
dark. But was Margaret; we wonder, really interested in that Teddy Bear ? 






Heart la Heart Tal^ with our Readers. 
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trade towards ex-soidiers. All these 
are manifestations of wrong princi¬ 
ples of action, which will have to 
he changed before we find our way 

* to industrial prosperity* 

These observations are being 
’ written on Armistice Day, and we 
cannot help contrasting the devotion 
I and renunciation of the men who 
volunteered to fight our battles, with 
the spirit of many of those who 
remained at home, and who took 
; advantage of the country's distress 
to secure undue wages and profits. 

The question arises as to whether 
what we have gained as a nation 
by the self-renunciation of the men 
who died for us is not being lost by 
the common self-seeking idealisms 
both of Capital and Labour. 

Wisdom is being born of 
Suffering* 

Happily, the suffering in which 
we are involved is bringing about 
a better spirit in all classes. 
Significant of this is a recent 
article by the veteran Socialist, 
Mr. Robert Blatchford* which was 
headed “ The Class War Must 
Cease,” while other leaders of labour 
have been preaching the need of 
heartier service and co-operation on 
the part of workmen and employers 
alike, in order that we may escape 

# the evils which threaten to bring 
our country to economic disaster. 

The rise of Rotary Clubs amongst 
business men is but one of the 
many indications that a new spirit 
is making itself evident in the realm 
of commerce. They represent the 
principle that service must come 
before self in all business under¬ 
takings if the best results are to 
be obtained. 

A Word on Education. 

if we would increase the area of 
human happiness and welfare, and 
lessen that of misery and wretched¬ 
ness, we shall have to overhaul our 
I system of education. Every child 
before leaving school should have a 
sound working knowledge of the 
laws which condition individual and 
social welfare, and he should have 
a scientific understanding of the 
solidarity and mutual interdepend¬ 
ence of one section of the community 
upon another. 

It can be done by object lessons 
showing how Society is like a living 
organism ; and that the loss, say, 
of an arm or a leg, or any injury to 
any single organ, diminishes corres¬ 
pondingly the effectiveness of the 
other members of the body* The 
lesson could be extended to show 
that to injure another class, or 
another nation, is to inflict a loss 
bn one’s own class or nation; and 
that the true way of advancement is 
by service to others, and by making 
he best contribution in our power 
o the common fund of wellbeing* 

Again, it should be taught that 
dissipation of energy along self- 
peeking channels is the most fruitful 
ource of human misery, and that 
Welfare is determined by fixed and 
unalterable laws, which cannot be 
ignored without entailing a harvest 
f loss and suffering. Let our child- 
en once “see the highest/ 1 and 
■hey will strive to attain it and, in 
hat striving, they will rise to ever 
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Final Words. 

It only remains for us to thank 
our readers, and we do so very 
heartily, for the kindness with which 
they have received our little effort 
to be of some service in spreading 
a knowledge of the principles of 
Brotherhood in human life, of the 
immutable Laws of Karma and 
Reincarnation, of the ethical princi¬ 
ples set forth by all the Great World 
Teachers, and of some of the un¬ 
explained Laws of Nature, and of 
the powers latent in man. 

Our little excursion into the 
realm of literature has left behind 
the pleasantest of memories, and 
we wish we were able to thank 
all the many friends who have 
given us helpful service. We must, 


We have been specially for¬ 
tunate in securing permission to 
reproduce high-class works of art, 
alike from public galleries and from 
private collections. The picture on 
page 55 is from the private collection 
of the Right Hon* Lord Faringdon, 
and we should like to put on record 
our appreciation of the charming 
courtesy with which our request 
was received. Similarly, owners of 
engravings, etchings, et c*\ have met 
us with equal goodwill, and all 
with whom we have had business 
relations seem to have shown us 
kindness and helpfulness in every 
way* 

The labour involved in prepar¬ 
ing and producing the Annual 
has steadily increased rather than 
diminished, and we have to confess 


The Helpful 
Inter-Relationship of 
Capital and Labour. 


Chinese coolie can carry on his 
back a load of one hundred pounds 
for a distance of twenty miles In one 
day, and can live on a wage of fivepenee 
per day. He is the most efficient human 
carrying machine in the whole world. 
No one of British stock can in any way 
compete with him. And yet our system 
of railways, built with the capital of our 
frugal, self-denying savers, enables us not 
only to compete successfully, but to pay 
over thirty times the coolie daily wage to 
our railway men, and to reduce to one 
quarter the cost ol transport from potiu u* 
point ... The railway companies have 
accomplished this by borrowing the capital 
of the frugal, and, as a result, are able to 
pay to men engaged in railway service, not 



From the Etch teg by Wm. Strang, R.A.] [Courtesy The Fine Art Society, Lhl. 

CHRISTIAN AND HOPEFUL IN GIANT DESPAIR'S DUNGEON. 


The story of how Christian persuaded Hopeful to try the 
tempting green path by the wayside, and of the misfortunes 
that befell the pilgrims in consequence, is one of the most 
thrilling incidents in the Great Allegory. The wealth of 
circumstantial detail and the absolute conviction of the narration 
bespeak an author who had himself been a wayfarer, and who. 
moreover, in his time bad had experience of dungeons. Yon 
remember that night caine, with thunder and lightning and 
rain ; they lost their way, and in the morning Giant Despair 
found them. Strang's etching powerfully realises their pitiful 
situation in the dungeon, where the Giant starved and beat 
them, and tempted them to make art end of it all; to " curse 
God and die." The truth of the parable is being demonstrated 
daily. Men leave the rough High Road of duty and principle, 
seeking ease and thinking no harm ; gradually things go all 
wrong, until the position becomes hopeless. Then, when a 
man is + ‘ down and out,” the fearful suggestions of Giant Despair 
assail him. Some yield to them, as Christian himself would 
have done but for Hopeful. Poison, the revolver, the rope, 
the river—one or another of the Giant's " short cuts ” is always 


available. But this is cowardly and wrong, you say. Ah, yes; 
taut let those cast a stone who arc certain that no misery or 
torture could ever break their courage and " wjjk to live/' ii 
strained to the limit. Not without reason were we told tn. 
pray, 1 ( Lead us not into temptation, 11 ' Yet without daring to 
lay blame on those who succumb, we can fervently admire 
and seek to emulate those who overcome. The pilgrims prayed 
for strength from Above ; and then Christian remembered the 
KEY called promise that lie had in his bosom. 41 He that fHAU, 
ENDURE TO THE END . . . SHALL BE SAVED .'* It 15 a k^V to 
be found in every man's bosom* if lie have but strength enough 
to use it. With this the pilgrims unlocked the doors of Doubting 
Castle; though the last—the great Iron Gate— appropriately 
enough went very hard ; and it took their last ounce of sF^gth, 
the last effort of over-taxed nerves, to open. But they 

found themselves again safe on the King s Highway. Hie pillar 
the pilgrims erected to warn others against the fieldpP c| i f? 

Doubting Castle is none other than Bunyan-ji grea^ parable itseil. 
We do not doubt the truth of the statement many that 

followed after, read what was written, and es^P^d the danger. 


however, express our appreciation 
of the splendid assistance received from 
our numerous contributors, so many 
of whom have come into view just as 
they were needed; and especially 
must we mention our friend, 
Rev. H. Lefroy Yorke, M,A., B.D., 
who has contributed an article in every 
issue of the Annual from the 
first, and who has been ever readv 
with helpful and friendly counsel. 
We also owe a special debt of 
\ r rautird/ !o ffir, H W Bromfteau. 
who is lit expert cn art questions, 
and to whom we are indebted for 
so many of the u/ v criptiv° 
appearing under our - 



that the exacting days in which we 
five are not very propitious for the 
continuance of a work demanding 
considerable sacrifice both of time 
and of money. 

The reader may rest assured tM 
something equally good—awf* we 
firmly believe, equally ^eful will 
in due course come forward to take 
its place ; for the thoughts and ideals 
we have Med to spread abroad 
are living things which, in their 
very nature, are bound to rise 
/gain and embody themselves in 
other forms, 

foteetinwsw l with 


the fivepenee day of the Diinese cuolie, 
but an averse of fifteen shillings per day, 
and yet ^narge for transput not the five- 
oenC v halfpenny per ton per mile, the cost 
^ Chinese coolie transport, hut an average 
for all traffic good* and mineral of about 
one penny fartbtig per ton per mile. * . 
And what hA ca P* ta l invested in railways; 
done for Labour in addition do finding 
emp lament for one hundred times as 
m ^y workers as previously and at five", 
to ten times the wages of the old-time 
wagoner, groom, and ostler ? 11 has made 

it possible for Labour to take and enjoy! 
holidays to distant places, and (o visit* 
friends otherwise Ifiaccessihje. H ]vas 
brought greater com fort and ^happinessl 
imp their lives Bum ever theh fathers \ 
knew of or dreamed of as possible 

(* 1 ftr W lord 1 t.ntuu t 
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The Influence of Art 

Life. 


on 

I T is generally conceded that 
William Morris taught us to 
realise the ideal of the beautiful 
in everyday life. He carried the 
principles of his teaching into the 
design and ornamentation of common 
objects—the pattern of a wall-paper, 
the carving of a chair, the printing 
and binding of a book. What Morris 
did for the craftsman, Ruskin 
attempted to do for the architect. 
The attainment of a high standard 
of honest, sound work was the aim 
of both men. 

Of course, there are people who 
still affirm that Ruskin had beautiful 
theories, high aims, but that he was 
unable to put them into practice- 
Let us, in a few words, endeavour to 
see if this view is correct or ixrt. 
We will begin by making a state¬ 
ment : “ The teaching of Art is the 
teaching of all things," How can 
this be? you asV In seeking for 
beauty oi ‘form in a marble image 
you also seek for beauty of character 
in a living person, For Art, to be 
really fine, must be the representation 
of beautiful realities, and be pursued 
in a spirit of delight. The old 
Greeks, for example, expressed their 
joy in God's noblest work—man— 
when they attempted to delineate 
“ the human form divine,” And 
when —to give a comparatively 
modern illustration—Ruskin endea¬ 
voured 10 re-introduce handspinning 
and weaving of linen among the 
villages of Cumberland, he was 
determined that the work should 
he not only useful but beautiful. 

Rut what has Art to do with my 
conduct in life ? you ask. Much, 
every way, for Art is the nf 

unyit)in & * Naiu apply this short 
definition to life* Living means 
working out the conditions of our 
being in exact conformity to God's 
will. What follows? The man 
becomes a social reformer, and he 
begins where if is always possible 
to begin—with himself 1 Hence, it 
comes to pass that Art is preparatory 
to that higher teaching which may 
be embodied in these words: " To 
do gDod work whether we live or die.” 

There is another way of looking 
at Art in its relation to life. The 
work of an artist is subjective; it 
is the expression and the embodiment 
of the artist's own mind. Hence, 
there can be no real advance in Art 
apart Tom the subject: lift a man 
to a higr^r level, and you raise his 
conception qf Art. ££ Remember,” 
said Ruskin, it is not so much in 
buying pictures & s in being pictures ” 
that you can encou- a ge Art. In Art, 
as in every other for«i 0 f education, 
we need to remember the principle 
that the end of existent* not 
so - call e d success in but the 
regulation of conduct to determiw 
the noblest and the “ We need 
examples of people vfoo, leaving 
Heaven to decide whether they are 
' to rise in the world, decide ft* them¬ 
selves whether they will be happy 
in it, and are resolved to seek, 
not greater wealth, but simpler 
pleasures, not higher fortune, but 
deeper felicity; making the 
of possessions, self-possession, r . e 
knowing themselves in the h? 
pride and calm pursuits of 


But* you ask, how is Art to help 
me to live, looking at life from 
a bread and-butter standpoint ? In 
this: that whatever work you do, 
remember you are to do it as a 
sentient being who brings into the 
doing of it all his powers in order 
that it may be done well ; that you 
may have joy from the doing of it; 
and that others may be partakers of 


ponding increase ot refined and 
healthful enjoyments, along with the 
desire to do one’s work, not by 
halves, but with a will and heartily, 
A fine character can only grow by 
the awakening of right feeling, which 
it is the mission of Art to produce. 
It should, therefore, be the aim of 
Art to arouse thought that will lead 
to the betterment of life. How r comes 
it that many, distracted by the 
turmoil of to-day, turn to poetry 
to find solace ? Is it not that the 
soul desires to see visions of 
inspiring ideals ? A writer has said: 

Thrones totter and fall, emperors 


% 
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From the pnintine bv Francesco Zurbaran,] 

SAINT’ MARGARET. 


fin the National Gallery. 


With the exception of Murillo, the Seventeenth Century artists of Spain were intense 
realists. While Velasquez was bestowing close and faithful attention upon the Royal 
Family and courtiers, his contemporary Zurbaran was painting with forcible naturalism 
Spanish monks and saints, with as much zest as Raphael painted Madonnas. This 
picture of St. Margaret is an absolutely unidealised and powerfully painted portrait of a 
young lady in a fanciful country costume of Seventeenth Century Spain, Except for 
the dragon, and perhaps her bare feet, she might just as well be going to market. 
St. Margaret was the chosen.-type of female innocence and meekness. The legend about 
her says that Otvbius. Governor of Antioch, captivated by her beauty, wanted to marry 
her, and threw her into a dungeon when she resisted his advances. Here the devil 
came to her in the form of a dragon, Margaret held up the cross, and the dragon ned 


ymw j 0 y To be a lover ot Art you 
need nu paint a picture; but you 
can love b n uty f goodness, truth, 
and if you do this you will on the 
high road to success* whom no 
foreign competitor will be able to 
rival 

ft ma;. be well to ask) ourselves: 
Has the love o! -Art jbeen developed 
durine the list v^r<i 3 

If Jl 

/ 



are discrowned, and kingdoms melt 
away; but the poet, with thoughts 
that wander through eternity, sad 
with the sorrows of a fleeting day, 
rings on of the everlasting.” 

We often confouna science with 
djflfeatiopv Art with luxury, 

in J . ur d and hazy, 

n troth, science : .->od servant 

| | kip bia ‘ tag Iff brings out 
r-i Hill the path 


to spiritual progress is by the way 
of Art. I ndeed, in the life of everyone. 
Art plays an important part. But 
if Art does not arouse right feeling, if 
may become degrading. It is possible 
to enjoy various forms of Art- 
pictures and music, and so forth— 
without receiving a God - ward 
message, without experiencing an 
inward realisation that we are nearer 
truth. William Morris maintained 
that Art could not live beside luxury 
In any class of life. Neither has Art 
any relation to effeminacy, but is 
strong, and the divine solace of 
human labour. 

To sum up : Art is the expression 
of the ideal. It can express itself in 
various ways—in poetry, in painting, 
in music, in literature—in fact, Art 
is found in all work that is directlv 
meant to produce aesthetic pleasure. 
Yet Art does not rest on mere 
individual taste; it is grounded on 
emotion in its normal development, 
and must aim to arri% r e at truth 
regardless of all other considerations. 
All the powers of mind and body must 
be concentrated on a given object 
which must yield pleasure, and lead 
to the betterment of the life of the 
worker, and of those who may be 
influenced by the work, which itself 
is sufficient to educe thoughts which 
will raise the worker Godwards, 
It may appear to some that Art 
spends itself on matters which have 
in themselves little bearing on life. 
But Jet us remember that Art Is 
“ the divine solace of human labour, 
the romance of each day's hard 
practice of the difficult art of living,” 
Art and life cannot be separated. 
They are ruled by the same laws; 
they are actuated by the same 
spirit; whatever is lacking in one 
is lacking in the other. Both speak 
a message which is good to hear and 
follow, for they bring us nearer 
the Divine, 

J. C, Wright. 




Alternatives. 


Two ways lie open everywhere 
To every one 
Beneath the sun; 

Free-hearted wavs and ways of care. 
That lead to joy or to despair ; 

Some wind uphill, some downward tend. 
And some begin where others end : 

But everyone 
Beneath the sun 
Who to himself or others lives, 

Has choice of two alternatives! 

And there are thoughts that fall and wing, 
That everyone 
Beneath the sun 

Is free to cherish ;—those that spring 
Like larks into the air to sing, 

Or thoughts that s?„p the soul of trust, 
And drag its beauty in the dust: 

But everyone 
Beneath the sun 
No matter where or how he lives, 

Has choice of two alternatives. 

Two selves within the soul there are. 

That everyone 

Beneath the sun 

Possesses one is like a star 

Shining as from a world afar. 

The other leads the soul where light. 

]$ shrouded by oncoming night. 

But everyone 
Beneath the sun 

The soul that dies—the soul that lives. 
Has choice of these alternatives! 


.'-A 


WiMtFREn A, Cook 
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The 

Occult Side of Healing. 


O F the many forms of psychic 
healing employed to-day, 
psychotherapy, psycho¬ 
analysis, and Christian Science appear 
to be the most popular, the basis 
of psychotherapy being the curing 
of the body through the mind, 
psycho-analysis through the sub¬ 
conscious, and Christian Science 
through the power of Spirit, Mental 
and spiritual healers also follow 
these lines, and all achieve excellent 
results. Psycho-analysts claim that 
the cause of most nervous disorders 
lies hidden in the sub-conscious, and 
the fact of digging out and fairly 
facing this secret and hitherto un¬ 
known foe constitutes the first step 
towards conquering it, for these 
deeply-buried sub-conscious injurious 
thoughts must be destroyed, and the 
destruction can be accomplished 
either by the originator of the thought 
or with the assistance of a trained 
helper. 

In an article on Spiritual Healing. 
Mr, Pearce states that it is possible 
for the patient, by the careful 
analysis of his own hidden memory 
and the control of his present 
thought, to become a self-healer; 
and this certainly seems preferable 
to allowing one's innermost soul to 
be probed and investigated by a 
stranger. In fact, it may well 
be imagined that many sensitive 
reticent people would prefer to 
retain rather than divulge the secrets 
of their sub-conscious mind, even 
at the expense of a suffering body. 
Dr, Chella Hankin explains that the 
means through which the exploration 
of the unconscious is accomplished is 
by allowing it to speak for itself. 
This it does in the primal language 
of consciousness, namely, symbology, 
and the symbology of dreams is the 
language of the unconscious. Now, 
the symbology found in the great 
world religions, myths, folk-lore, 
and fairy tales, is also found in 
each individual consciousness. For 
instance, the great religions mirror 
forth the truths relating to the 
Great Cosmic Consciousness, of which 
each individual consciousness is a 
part and perfect correspondence, and 
to correlate these universal symbols 
with the individual ones is part of 
tiie work of psycho-analysis. It is 
a most subtle and complicated 
branch of healing when compared 
with the teaching of Christian 
Science, which latter teaching, in the 
opinion of many thinkers, presents 
only a partial Truth, The universe 
and all the laws which govern it are 
extremely complicated, and the 
simple statement that all is good 
does not sufficiently satisfy those 
who^have analytical minds. Un¬ 
doubtedly, it does accomplish most 
wonderful cures, but as a philosophy 
or religion it is limited, and to many 
minds, unreasonable. Its success in 
many cases of A healing may be 
accounted for by the fact that it 
goes straight to the fountain head, 
Spirit, and by the realisation of the 
power of God or good, if is able, in 
many instances, to dispel evil. 

Now, though certain forms of 
evil may be dispelled by the realisa¬ 
tion of good, it should always be 
remembered that much apparent 


evil is in reality good; and in certain 
cases of illness it might not be 
good for the health to be restored 
physically; it may be that certain 
disharmonies in the subtler bodies 
are working their way out through 
the physical body, and that it would 
be to the detriment of the higher 
bodies to cure the physical vehicle 
before the disharmony was fully 
worked out. But Christian Scientists 
know nothing of the existence of these 
subtler bodies, hence the limitation 
of their views. They ignore the 
immense complexities of existence, 
and while they teach the important 


atul Nature; dark, light; heat, 
cold; male, female; so why not 
also good and evil ? An important 
point, however; is that evil is only 
the negative side of good, as darkness 


is the negative of light, both being 
opposite ends of the same pole, and 
both equally necessary. Where the 
evil is unnecessary or merely the 
result of wrong doing or wrong 
thinking in the present life—as is 
often the case—then Christian Science 
is victorious; but in many cases 
illness and pain are the chosen instru¬ 
ments of the Spirit, the tools used in 
perfecting the man ; and it is often 
through the gateway of suffering 
that he is initiated into the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Why, 
therefore, say that all suffering is 
evil ? We must avoid extremes, like 
the two prisoners who looked from 


[Photo—R. B, Fleming. 


1-rorn the statue in the 
British Museum.] 

DEMETER. 

This beautiful though somewhat mutilated statue is one of the treasures of the British 
Museum, and was found at Knldos, in Asia Minor, in a rock-sanctuary dedicated to 
Demeter, Persephone, Hemes, and Pluto, It is Greek sculpture of the middle of the 
fourth century B.C., associated with the school of the famous sculptor, Scopas, the 
contemporary of Praxiteles. Demeter, the Ceres of the Romans, was the earth-goddess, 
the patroness of agriculture and fruits, and originator of civilised life and its arts. 
The beautiful legend which the classic poets wove around her and her daughter 
Persephone (or Proserpine), under which is allegorised the burial and revival of the 
seed-corn within the ground, and the return of Spring, is one of the finest of the 
classical myths. Carried off by Pluto, the lord of the infernal regions ; Zeus, father 
of the gods, to pacify the inconsolable Demcter, decreed that Persephone should 
return to pass six months with her mother, and the rest of each year with her husband. 
The god Hermes was sent to order Pluto to obey this compromise. It will thus be 
seen that the Sanctuary from which the statue comes was dedicated to the legend, 
and contained all the deities connected with it. The missing hands of Demeter probably 
once held a lighted torch, and her sacred basket of the kindly fruits of the earth. 
Her attitude is pensive, because of her grief for her beloved Persephone, Mr. Murray, 
in his History of Greek Sculptures, says :—** Whoever the sculptor may have been 
the task before him was to produce a divine face which should combine the altera a 
grief and joy of Demeter, grieving all the winter at the absence of her daughter 
Persephone, and rejoicing through the whole summer ill her presence. 


truth of the power of Spirit, they 
fail to realise that Spirit is dmfl 
in its manifestation. The^ is 

the Life side and the Form side 

of >r Life, 

L lii . ent in itself, limits 

itself when manifesting tl rough 
matte/ or Fdnik. /finis duality a 
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their prison bars, one saw the 
mud, the other the stars. The mud 
to Christian Scientists, no doubt, is 
an error of mortal mind ; but surely 
it is more reasonable f>> rvim wfajge 
ic e Isle rice, and, al tint same time, 
lo : t. lise the fact t. ie b miiuiijI 
i ad. In tact, 

igk , t 




the mud is just as much a part of 
the great plan, and Is every bit as 
real and as much a manifestation of 
spirit as is the starlight. 

With regard to these subtler 
bodies of man which Christian 
Science ignores—occult science has 
much to teach us in this respect. 
We know that they consist of an 
etheric body built up of etheric 
matter, which though finer than 
physical matter, is only as it were 
one degree removed from it. These 
etheric bodies are the seat of physical 
sensations of pleasure or pain ; they 
act as transmitters to the physical 
body and have no independent life 
or existence of their own, but 
disintegrate with the physical body 
after death. These are the wraiths 
which are sometimes seen hovering 
round churcl yards, and must not 
be confused with the spirit of the 
departed. This etheric body being 
the transmitter of sensation to the 
physical body, may account for a I 
fact which often puzzles doctors— ] 
namely, the continuation of pain in 
an amputated limb ; for, though the 
physical limb is removed, its etheric 
double persists—hence the pain. 
This also accounts for the theory 
that plants, vegetables, and flowers 
feel pain or pleasure according to 
the treatment they receive, for they 
also have etheric bodies. And it is 
also well known that they flourish 
much better under the care of a 
healthy than of a sick person. After 
the etheric comes the astral body, 
which is composed of still finer 
etheric matter, and which is the seat 
of the emotions, and is used by the 
Ego as its vehicle of desire ; in fact, 
it is often spoken of as the Desire 
Body. This desire body becomes 
gross or fine according to the nature 
of the desires it harbours, and it is 
the vehicle in which we function 
after death, i l is called the astral 
body—from the Latin astra t meaning 
star—because it presents a luminous 
appearance. Higher than the astral 
is the mental body—though when we 
use the word higher we must not 
imagine it as being raised up above 
it, for all these bodies, though 
separate, are yet interpenetrating, 
so perhaps it gives a truer impression 
to speak of the finer bodies. The 
mental body is composed of still 
finer etheric matter than the astral, 
and it is by means of this body that 
the Ego can think and act; for we 
must always remember that behind 
and above and through all these 
bodies the Ego or real man is working 
and endeavouring to express himself; 
and, as the moral and intellectual 
growth of the man increases, so the 
etheric matter of whdh each body is 
composed become* finer and more 
subtle, thereby making a more 
effectual vehi^ for the Ego. Now, 
the physiol, etheric, astral, and 
mental oodles each have an aura of 
Ihev own, consist?ng of an ovoid* 
Ajrm surrounding the body and 
extending some six to eighteen inches* 
beyond it. These auras are dearly 
visible 1# clairvoyant sight, and are^ 
emanations of various colours; 
and, according to the clearness and 
radiance of these colours, can the 
physical and spiritual condition be 
seem There is nothing new in the 
knowledge of the existence of the 
aura, for this is undoubtedly the idea 
partially expressed by artists wh | 
have depicted Christ and the saints, 
with halos of light-the more petfeejj 
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The Occult Side of Healing. 




i he man the more radiant and intense 
mug the aura. In order to produce 
' his brilliant aura, which will radiate 
ut vitality and joy to all with 
/horn we come in contact, it is 
ecessary for the vibrations of our 
afferent bodies to be in rhythm and 
farmony; in fact, disease may be 
defined as disharmony in matter, and 
if the disharmony can be dispelled 
he disease will vanish. As well as 
^ knowledge of man’s subtler bodies 
md the auras of each, there can be 
io true therapeutic science without 
m understanding of the correspond¬ 
ences between cosmic and human 
tacts already mentioned when refer¬ 
ring to the work of psycho-analysis. 
It certainly is necessary to have some 
knowledge of the various degrees of 
matter and the correlation of the 
elements to the organs and functions 
of the body. Man is a fourfold being 
compounded of the matter of the 


fineness and its high rate of vibration 
it forms the most efficient medium 
the world has yet discovered for 
transmitting spiritual force; conse¬ 
quently, through its agency the great 
Healing Power can manifest itself. 
Scientists are daily exploring and 
experimenting in this new domain 
of the Etheric World; and by learning 
to understand the laws which govern 
this invisible but most potent force, 
fresh marvels and wonders in the 
form of scientific inventions are being 
constantly presented to the world; 
and, as the knowledge of this branch 
of science is still in its infancy, it 
seems quite safe to assert that the 
world is indeed entering on a new 
age, an age of increased knowledge 
and enlightenment, both material 
and spiritual. Occult science also 
teaches that beyond the ether is the 
still liner universal cosmic principle 
called Akasha, which is the spiritual 


ether, it is stated that in it is to be 
found the whole of the Curative 
Power, and that it has been the 
agent in all so-called miracles and 
supernatural phenomena in all ages. 
Now, as already stated, man possesses 
an etheric body, as do also the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
it is this etheric body which acts as 
the transmitter of the life-giving 
vital pranic currents which flow to 
us from the sun. These etheric bodies 
have certain centres as have our 
physical bodies, and if these are not 
working correctly the life current 
cannot enter the physical body, thus 
producing illness; so the etheric 
body must in this case be treated 
before any improvement can be 
looked for in the physical. This can 
be done by control of the emotions, 
for behind the maladjustment of the 
etheric will probably be found a 
disturbed condition of the astral 



From tfie engmving by W. Ward* after Ferdinand Boi.] 


JOSEPH PRESENTING HIS 

%Ve reproduce here the masterly interpretation in black and 
white by a great English engraver of a picture by the chief 
pupil of Rembrandt in the Dresden Gallery, Rembrandt was 
the greatest illustrator of the Bible that ever lived ; and, 
though tne technical quality of BoPs wotIe is much inferior 
to his master’s, in respect to the profound grasp of the essential 
human 5igrur.ca nce of the Bible stories—wherein Rembrandt 
was never^exce^d—Bol attained a large measure of his master's 
spmt. The hun^n 0 f this incident of the presentation 

of Jacob to Pharovh is admirably and convincingly realised, 
it does not matter one scra p that the Seventeenth Centurv 
Lutchman s idea of a. Egyptian despot may not have been 
IfS? 1 haroah. He is, as a man, the dignified and 
tmpo g personage who be expected to show a mildly 

in ° iA father of his protege, Joseph, 
rbvi -niiW £ 0O£ ^ Jt oks, is a young man who has 

h * ’ m WOr ^ * «nd his affection for his old 


fin the Hornby Collect ion, Liverpool, 


FATHER TO FHAROAH* 

father, his satisfaction in having his family around him again, 
and his pride in being the architect of their fortunes, are all 
expressed in his bearing. Most successful of all is the awestruck 
and venerable Patriarch. His heart is so evidently full of 
gratitude to the powerful benefactor of his wonderful boy that 
he can do little more than call down blessings upon his head. 
Pharoah's only question was : *' How old art thou ? To which 
Jacob answered : ,f The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years : few and evil have the days 
of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my fathers/' After another 
blessing on Pharoah, the memorable audience ended. There 
can be no doubt that the artist here makes fresh and vivid 
an important incident in the romantic story of the Hebrew 
lad who, carried off into slavery, rose to be the ruler of his 
masters by the genius of his intelligence, his foresight, 
his splendid organising ability, and his incorruptible integrity. 


worlds of Fire, Air, Wjrt er , and Earth, 
and we must bear in m ind that 
these four elements did iv>t come 
into manifestation simultaneous! v 
but were evolved gradually dmw 
millions of years—first fire, then air, 
then water, and last dry land. 
The world at its present state of 
evohrtioi is now begin Ing 
. jy.-mfeyt another clement, namely. 
Ether. Now this tih-t i 
/Ajiui^ely the finest element we have 
% h: contacted and from its very 



source of all existing forms. In this 
A Kasha will be found the prototypes 
of all things—from this they come, 
to it they rutirii, and in it is found 
recorded the wvqe history of the 
world and of each individual. 

It may well be thtae akashic 
records which are contacted by 
mediums during trance condition, 
and the information thus received 
ne^d not necessarily be the result of 
communication with any individual 
spirit. However, to return to the. 



body, which is the seat of the 
emotions. Behind that again, as 
before explained, comes the mental 
body, which must also be rendered 
in correct working order by control 
of thought. We must remember 
that health by right of its own 
divine life abides potentially, in 
every atom of matter in all bodies, 
but its manifestation is often inhibited 
by reason of a 1 .ck of control 
of (he lower bodies, especially of tb: 


—^motional or des: r : body. When, 


however, the Higher Nature is 
allowed to govern the lower, its 
spiritual force is then free to flow 
through to the lower bodies, stimulat¬ 
ing to activity the inherent potential 
health which has hitherto lain latent 
in them. In fact, control of the 
emotions and transmutation of desire 
may be considered the great keynote 
of restoration to health ; for* if the • 
life energy functions on the spiritual 
plane, the physical manifestation will 
reflect spiritual and healthful condi¬ 
tions, according to the well-known 
axiom “ as above so below.” 

There is another factor in the 
subject of healing which must be 
borne in mind, and that is that in 
the Divine Hierarchy, whose work it 
is to do the bidding of the Father, 
there are special great Beings—call 
them angels if you will—who 
administer the laws of health, 

St, Raphael being one of these ; and 
it is interesting to note, in this 
connection, that some Anglican 
Churches have recently formed a 
Healing Guild of St, Raphael. It is 
a splendid sign of the quickening of 
spiritual life that the Church is 
beginning to restore the work of 
healing which used to be one of the 
acknowledged functions of the priest¬ 
hood, but which unfortunately fell 
into disuse, in the Celebration of 
the Eucharist, the aid of angels and 
archangels is invoked; and though 
as a rule neither the priests nor the 
congregation realise the fact, they 
answer the call, and their presence 
may be seen by clairvoyants, healing 
power both spiritual and physical 
being actually poured down through 
them upon the communicants. The 
power of music and the singing 
of the chants, and also the use 
of incense, serve to quicken the 
vibratory rate of the body. When 
the particles of matter which 
constitute an individual vibrate 
quickly, that person is what is termed 
highly strung, and is generally more 
highly evolved than one whose 
vibrations are slow—hence the differ- 
ence between a man of genius and a 
ploughman, or a race-horse and a 
cart-horse. We must remember that, 
owing to this increased rate of 
vibration, the nerves become more 
sensitive and, consequently, more 
receptive to spiritual vibrations; 
hence the beneficial effect of cere- . 
monial, which raises the vibrations, 
tlius making it easier for the physical 
vehicle to contact the spiritual plane. 

It is this spiritual plane which is 
man’s true home, and it is here that 
peace, harmony, joy, and health are 
to be found. The higher spiritual 
self of man is ever striving to radiate 
the strength and perfection inherent 
in itself to the lower bodies, and 
behind the higher self is the Logos, 
of which it is a part, and which is ever 
breathing into us the breath of life. 

Thus, we see in this most complex 
subject of health how religion, 
material science, and occult science 
all play their part; and, if we wish 
to progress, it is necessary that 
investigation should proceed along 
diverse lines, though with the same 
object in view—the increase of 
knowledge for the betterment of 
humanity. In unity there is 
strength ; and,, by co-operation in 
itivesfigatioiv the laws w3ucR p lV ’^ 
the universe and man wifi gradually 
yield up their secrets. 

E. Templeton Oit&KV* 





This is a particularly striking example of Briton Riviere's best work, 
well known to everyone. As an animal painter of remarkable power 
he is in the front rank with Landseer, and this notable picture of the 
,J Hunter Hunted/’ with its terrified steeds in the breathless flight, and 
its agonised stricken boasts, testifies to his intimate knowledge and 
close observance of the animals he loved and studied at first hand, 
having devoted, so we learn* a great portion of his time in making 
countless and careful drawings at the Zoo, filling innumerable books 
with drawings from which he afterward painted his subject pictures. 
Born in Loudon in 1840, he, like his father and grandfather before him. 


was a scholar as well as an artist, studying both at Cheltenham and 

Oxford, where he graduated B.A. and' then M.A. His University 
education, however, did not lessen in any degree his devotion to art : 
rather did it stimulate and lit him for his noble career as an artist, 

as no other preparation could possibly have done. It is interesting 
to learn that his father was the first to introduce art into the curriculum 
of the University of Oxford, and was himself known for his competition 
for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament, while his grandfather 
was a fine water-colourist, who gained a medal at the Royal Academy 

Schools. In 18(30. Briton Riviere made his first great mark by his 


painting, " The Poacher's Nurse.” and a further public appreciation 
was his when ” The Long Sleep ” appeared, while his picture entitled 
” Charity was awarded a medal at the International Exhibition at 
Vienna. His first classic painting, “ Circe and the Friends of Ulysses/' 
is now world-known, gaining a medal at Philadelphia, and being engraved 
by Stacpoole. His culture and scholarly attainments tell in his work 
with marked effect, and portray his liberal education and knowledge 
ol poetic and classic literature, His magnificent painting of ” Daniel 
in the Lions' Den ' J is well known to us in Liverpool, as it is one 
of the most popular and notable pictures in our Permanent Gallery. 
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The New Civilisation 


T HERE are four Laws of Nature 
which must lie at the founda¬ 
tion of our re-built civilisa¬ 
tion, if it is to endure. These 
are (i) The Law of Brotherhood ; (2) 
The Law of Sacrifice ; (3) The Lazv 
of Reincarnation; ( 4 ) The Law of 
Karma , 

Now, a Law of Nature is not a 
command, like a law of a State* A 
law of a State commands or forbids, 
u Thou shall 11 or “ Thou shall not ” ; 
you can obey or disobey, as you wilt; 
but if you disobey, you are punished, 
if you are found out. A Law of 
Nature is an invariable sequence, 
which may be stated as an inviolable 
succession of events ; you can observe 
it or disregard it, as you please ; but 
if you disregard it, you sutler injury, 
whether you know the law or not, and 
whether anyone else knows of your 
disregard or not; the result of dis 
regard is part of the sequence, and 
not an arbitrary penalty attached to 
the disregard, and having no natural 
connection with the disregard* Thus* 
if you break the law which forbids 
theft and are found out, you may 
suffer death, or mutilation, or im¬ 
prisonment, or fine, none of which has 
any natural relation to the crime, but 
it is a penalty attached to it by some 
human authority* But if you dis¬ 
regard a natural law, physical or 
moral, the result is injury to your¬ 
self, whether your action is or is not 
known to others* If you lie or steal, 
the result is injury to your moral 
nature, you create a tendency to be 
dishonest or untruthful, and you 
incur a debt to the person you have 
injured which you will have to pay in 
the future. If you are found out you 
will be punished by the human law, 
or, if the action does not fall within 
punishable offences, you will incur 
social distrust and disrepute* But 
these are collateral penalties, which 
may or may not accrue ; the real and 
inevitable penalty is the injury to 
your moral nature, the tendency to 
repeat the wrong action, and the 
debt incurred to the person you have 
wronged* These you cannot escape* 
These inevitable results on char¬ 
acter, opportunity, and circumstances, 
are called the Law of Karma, i*e* 
the Law of Action* Now a man with 
knowledge can counteract these 
results, as he can counteract the 
results accruing from any Law of 
Nature* " Nature is conquered by 
obedience ” and knowledge. If by 
yielding to inaccuracy, a man has 
become untruthful, he can regain the 
virtue of truthfulness by the exercise 
of thought directed by the will; he 
can deliberately think of truth and 
watchfully check each inaccuracy 
until he has established the habit of 
truthfulness and has worked it into his 
character, and so with all other vices. 
If he has wronged another and thus 
incurred a debt, he need not wait till 
it is exacted, but can pay it off by 
kind thought and if possible by kind 
action, and thus turn a potential 
enemy into a friend* But let all 
remember that a Law is inexorable, 
and can only be balanced and neutral¬ 
ised by the use of other laws, and 
that there is a National as well as an 
individual Karma; of Nations also it 
is true that “ Cod is not mocked; 
whatsoever a Nation soweth that it 
shall also reap*” 


The Law of Reincarnation is of 
most immediate importance in the 
National treatment of Education and 
of Penology* In Education, it leads 
us to study each child, so as to develop 


each faculty he has brought with him 
into the world, instead of grinding 
each child in a mill-system, dealing 
on the same lines with children 
of different characters, different 
temperaments, different capacities* 
After placing in the hands of each 
child the means for the piercing of 
knowledge* and developing his facul¬ 


ties sufficiently to enable him to 
use those means, he should be trained 
for his vocation in life according to 
his dominant capacities, that he mav 
fill well his place in the Nation* A 
general fund of knowledge and culture 
is necessary for every child, and a 
special training suitable to his inborn 
faculties that he may be a useful and 
efficient citizen* 

Similarly, the treatment of the 
criminal should be one of improve¬ 
ment, essentially directed to the 
elimination of the weaknesses which 
lead to crime* The bulk of criminals 
show inefficiency, laziness, want of 
perseverance, weakness of will* A 
man convicted of crime should not be 
released till he has learnt a trade, till 
he has established the habit of in¬ 
dustry, til! he has shown that he can 
persevere steadily in his work* i.e* 
has begun to develop will. Hence, all 
forms of useless labour should be 
discarded, as disgusting a man with 
exertion that bears no fruit of use¬ 
fulness ; industry should be rewarded 
with privileges, laziness should result 
in their loss* Labour Colonies under 
noa-penal conditions should inter¬ 
vene between the prison and complete 
liberty, and liberty should be the 
reward of efficiency and industry* 
The minority of clever criminals, 
who have mostly used their ability 
to prey upon their neighbours, 
should be detained till they have 
earned enough to repay those they 
have robbed. We have to recognise 
in the criminal an undeveloped or 
distorted brother, and seek to quicken 
his evolution into a normal man* 
The Law of Sacrifice demands from 
the highly placed, the well-educated, 
the wealthy, the strong, that they 
should use their advantages for the 
uplift of the poor and the weak, so 
that the New Civilisation may be 
wisely planned, and be brought 
about by well-considered reforms* 
and not by uprisings of the miserable, 
causing revolution* On them lie the 
responsibility of helping their Nations 
through the troublous times of 
change, and guiding them into the 
harbour of Peace* 

Lastly, the Law of Brotherhood 
must be the foundation on which the 
whole fabric must rest, the recog¬ 
nition of mutual duty, mutual obli¬ 
gation, For Love is the fulfilling of 
the Law* 

Annje Besant* 

The Game of Life. 

D O not deplore the weakness of your 
hand 

That Fate has dealt you for the 
game of Life ; 

Cowards alone whine out that all is 
planned 

For them to have no chance within the 
strife. 

Aces and honours are not plentiful, 

And why your neighbour holds them is 
unknown : 

Nor all your whimperings* despicable. 

Will alter one the mystic Hand has 
thrown* 

So play the cards allotted like a niiin ; 
Never revoke—nor fear the higher 
card; 

For with a splendid patience in the span. 
You may win through where better cards 
are barred* 

So, play the game, till Death takes all 
amounts : 

For in that Dawn His hm you played 
tli at counts, 

George S* Astms. 



From the painting by G* J\ Watts* 0.M.* R.A* [Courtesy—National Gallery ot British Art. 


“SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN.” 

M Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 

Her every gesture dignity and love*” 

In this great picture we arc shown the Mother of the human race, newly bom, rising 
Heavenwards with the glow of Creation still upon her. Hve is mortal and her feet are on 
the earth f but where she stands the crocuses spring, expressive of hope and springtime* At 
her side grow lilies and roses, while around her knees flutter doves ; symbols of gentleness. 
But on the left, amid tire fruit and flowers, can be seen the gbam of the serpent’s scales* 
Wrapped round with her own golden hair and the rainbow-hued cloud she lifts her face above 
in aspiration. Near her* but just above hei, is the butterfly, emblem of the soul. To those 
who search deep enough the conception is full of spiritual beauty. She is the type of noble 
womanhood growing up to all high uses, and tifling hands and heart alike to God, wrote 
Mr. Edward T. Cook* Her face is hidden* for woman is not yet known in her fullness and 
perfection ; and what may not the future reveal of her power and love ? 
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The Road to Divinity. 

- Flower in the crannied wall, 

[ pluck you out of the crannies, 
f hold you here, root and all. in my hand* 


N intuitive feeling is growing up 
in the world’s heart to-day 
that somewhere, somehow, 
life is one; that there are no unre¬ 
lated, warring parts, but somewhere 
a splendid unity behind the apparent 
diversity; that a hidden thread of 
being and purpose binds the whole, 
round world, nay, even the stars and 
galaxies of worlds, into one bar 
monious whole. 

It is a true intuition. Life is one, 
and the purpose of life one and 
indivisible. The pages of history are 
not written only by mam His fingers 
are guided in the writing by a patient, 
overmastering power. The great 
books of Genesis unrolled in rock and 
stone tell the story of an increasing 
purpose, whose sublime patience is 
only equalled by its wonderful beauty 
and unceasing care.—and it is just 
this sense of eternal goodness and 
purpose, with which it is our highest 
good joyfully to co-operate, that most 
men’s hearts are craving for to-day. 
That is to say, the world is crying for 
a RELIGION, for conscious co-opera¬ 
tion with God. 

But the God of our desires can only 
be known as we ourselves grow in the 
power of perceiving Him. that is, by 
the unfolding of more and more 
powers of the same God-nature 
within. And here we touch the great 
truth that God can be known because 
He dwells within us as well as without 
us, and deep calling unto deep 
creates the great Desire which leads 
us on. This interior sonship makes 
possible growth into the image and 
likeness of the Parent Fount. That 
human can become Divine, that man 
may find conscious union with, and 
exaltation in, the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the universe, the testimony 
and experience of sage and saint 
down through the ages goes to prove. 

“ We were created for Thee,” cries 
St. Augustine, “and our souls are 
restless till they find rest in Thee.” 
And after us the lower kingdoms of 
Nature, groaning and travailing to 
produce us, await in man the coming 
of the “ Sons of Light.” All the story 
of the world is summed up in Lord 
Tennyson’s well-known lines 

■ That Cod which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one Law, one Element. 

And one far off Divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 

If in thought we wind the golden 
thread of Life running through all 
creation into a ball, we shall find it 
leads us to the gate of Heaven itself. 

In the lowest kingdoms of Nature, 
the elemental and mineral, that 
shining, ever-continuous life is 
darkest, most completely hid. Yet 
even here its presence is evidenced by 
the ceaseless motion which philo¬ 
sophers have identified with life. 
Eyes cannot see it, but in the hardest 
matter, atom and molecule revolve 
with intense activity, in a beautifully 
ordered relationship which becomes 
more normally manifest in the fixation 
of crystals. 

Disintegration itself is a life-pro- 
cess, the change of form which 
means advancing life. 

The next step is the vegetable 
kingdom. Here activity and growth 
are manifest, and the dawning of 
sensation is apparent. Not that a 
plant knows it feels, but botanists 


Little flower —but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all* and all in all* 

I should know what God and man are.” 

now talk about the nervous system 
of plants, and we all have heard of 
the sensitive leaves that close and 
recoil on being touched The experi¬ 
ments of the great Indian chemist, 
Bose, have given us here evidence of 
priceless value. 

The animal kingdom moves and 
feels, and also begins to think* 
Amongst the higher animals especially 
this capacity is clearly marked. We 
can watch a well-treated dog or horse 
remembering, anticipating, drawing 
deductions, reasoning in a small way. 
The power of thought allied to sen 
sation also produces in him a very 


considerable emotional power. How 
often have we said of a noble animal, 
“ He is almost human ! ” And so 
he is. One thing only marks him 
off from man, the absence as yet 
of the additional factor that gives 


man such tremendous possibilities. 

Below the kingdom of man, in 
beautifully ordered sequence, the 
lower realms have unfolded the 
three-fold powers of his life, action, 
sensation, thought. In him they reach 
their highest development and use. 
What more remains to make him what 
he is ? 

For clearer understanding* let us 
have recourse to the psychological 
classification of St. Paul. He describes 

man ” as a trinity ; body, soul and 
spirit. 

Body is easily understood, the 
living garment of flesh—for it has an 
elemental life of its own apart from 
its wearer—the “ coat of skin ” 
which a man puts on at the gateway 
of birth and puts oil at the gateway 
of death; which, being made of the 
same order of matter as all other 


bodies, organic or inorganic, belong¬ 
ing to this plane of Nature, brings him 
into contact with this particular kind 
of experience, and all that it means 
of educative value to the man himself, 
which we now call life, ft is primarily 


the vehicle of action, receiving ini* 
pressions from without by means of 
the sensory nerves, acting on that 
without by means of the motor nerves, 
thought and emotion being sub¬ 
jective, not objective, in manifesta¬ 
tion here. Brain and nerves exist, 
not as the originators, but as the 
carriers, by sympathetic vibration* 
of thought and feeling into the 
physical or “ waking ” consciousness. 

Thought and feeling themselves 
originate in the subtler, material 
form permeating and pervading the 
grosser physical counterpart—as the 
more finely conditioned psychic 
world pervades and saturates the 
outer physical world—the psyche , 
or soul, which persists after death 
with the full memory of the earth-life 
m which it has shared, and with even 
greater, because now unhampered, 
powers of feeling and thought. 

This again is not the true man, 
the “ Lord from Heaven,” but the 
developing vehicle of the pneitma, 
or spirit, his future means of complete 
manifestation. The third, and ulti¬ 
mate, factor in man is the spirit* the 
guarantee of his eternity and the 
source of his undying spiritual hunger, 
as also the earnest of his future 
beatitude, for he is the Christ within 
which is the hope of bur future glory* 
the spark of pure Divine Life, which 
marks man of? from the merely 
animal, and gives him an ultimate 
range of enormous possibility. 

The kingdoms below man have body 
and to a certain extent soul, that is to 
say, a psychic counterpart. In the 
case of the higher animals this is a 
very definite entity, and persists for 
a considerable length of time after 
death. But even the most intelligent 
animal is only a duality* lacking that 
seed of unending promise which lies 
hidden even in the heart of the most 
abandoned man. It is true the animal 
may gain it, and this is one of the 
great mysteries of the ends of loving 
communion between noble man and 
noble beast. Under the immense 
stimulus of the efforts of love to 
understand a beloved master, an 
animal 1 ’$ psyche may so refine and 
develop as to attract the attention of 
a unit of the pure Divine essence 
waiting u in the bosom of the Father” 
for its oncoming vehicle of experience 
and expression, and once that mighty 
conjunction is made, it is hereafter 
indissoluble, and the rubicon between 
the two great kingdoms is passed. 
God has breathed into the animal 
intelligence, the breath of life, and he 
has become a living soul. 

In the early days of human evolu¬ 
tion, this inherent Divinity maybe 
non-apparent, progress may be in¬ 
credibly slow. Nevertheless, it is 
there, the “ hidden man of the heart, 
in that which is not corruptible” and 
its presence adds force even to the 
blinded and perverted powers of the 
soul. Here lies the true “ fall of man,” 
the burial and imprisonment in 
matter of that Divine self, who, 
rising again from the cross of his 
humiliation and shame, shall make 
atonement by gradual purification 
and at-onement for the sins of his 
lower self. This is what makes man 
the contradiction that he is, for in 
him, as has been truly said* “the 
highest and the lowest forces of the 
universe meet.” He is the turning- 
point in the great journey of un¬ 
folding life, with a promise denied tb 
the lower kingdoms of the world, for 
by virtue of that Divinity within 




From the Statue in the Louvre, Pads] [Copyright—Braun & Co. 


THE VENUS OF MILO. 

Greek religion was the worship of beauty, and therein* /or once in human history, art and 
religion were all but identified. The greatest Greek art was created before mystic dreams 
of ascetic piety had come to trouble the tranquillity of its devotion to the perfect 
human form, before moral doubts and the sense of ynworth! ness and humiliation had 
arisen to mar the fairness and completeness of that seemly human life in which the 
Greek spirit found satisfaction and rest. A month or two ago we were in the Louvre, 
and passed a pleasant hour in communion with this glorious goddess, lately restored to 
view after the seclusion enforced by the war. Studied from every point of view she is 
perfect : a type of human beauty and nobleness in which the spiritual motive and the 
exquisite finite form are indistinguishably united. Sue wears that air of victorious 
serenity, of conscious felicity in harmony with the world and itself that Greek art, and 
Greek art alone, achieves. The sculptor who created this priceless thing, and the people 
for whom he created it, had no shadow of doubt that the highest type of the human 
became the divine, or that the two were basically one. The serene fairness of her brow is 
untouched by pain, or want, or care ; her colourless pnrity is free from all taint of passion; 
her complacent repose is superior to the accidents and mutilations that time has 
inflicted upon her. The most popular work of ancient sculpture in the world, and one of 
the finest examples of Greek art, this statue was discovered by accident in the Island of 
Melos (or Milo) in 1820, and in its present mutilated form. Many pieces of broken 
sculpture were found at the same spot, but no satisfactory restoration was ever 
accomplished. Various conjectures have been made as to the way the arms were employed; 
a plausible theory being that the left arm of the goddess held a wreath, or perhaps an apple, 
the emblem of the island ; while the right arm supported the drapery around the hips. 
First assigned to Praxiteles, the critics are now inclined to consider the statue as the 
work of Alexandres, a sculptor who worked in the second century B.C. that is, towards 
the end of the Greek art period. 
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TT/je Road to Divinity. 


which doth hiddenly shape his ends, 
he may come to know God, rise one 
day into union with the ultimate 
essence, and transcend humanity as 
once aeons since he transcended 
lower levels* In the ranks of the 
super human kingdoms he will ad¬ 
vance from glory to glory. Now we 
see the Eternal Beauty as through a 
glass darkly, hut then face to face, 
and who can picture the terms of 
growth and service wtibitt the con¬ 
scious life of God t 
As man he has entered upon the 
period of struggle, of the warring of 
two selves* Long and long must the 
battle be fought; slowly develop¬ 
ment proceeds; until, towards the 
end, the spiritual side gaining in¬ 
creasing power, progress becomes 
increasingly more rapid, and the last 
stages of the human journey, entering 
already upon the Divine, are lost to 
human understanding in a blaze of 
exceeding light* Thus does man one 
day put on conscious immortality, 
and the corruptible put on incor¬ 
rupt Ion, having learnt, through ages 
of suffering and struggle, that his 
body and soul are not truly himself, 
but " that thing which he has with 
pain created for his own use, and by 
means of which he purposes, as his 
growth slowly develops his intelli¬ 
gence, to reach to the life beyond 
individuality.” The centre loses the 
circumference, but remains a centre 
for ever, growing in ability to radiate 
universal blessing and the power 
of true service as stars exist in differ¬ 
ent orders of magnitude. 

There is a super-human kingdom, 
and it is very near to mam The 
wonder and the beauty of it surround 
him unseen, the love and power of it 
sustain him ail the time. From its 
ranks Masters, Adepts, descend 
amongst men. They are in the world 
to serve it, but are not of it. Human 
in form, They are Divine in fully 
unfolded nature. In Them there is 
no longer a “ divided self.” The days 
of Their warfare are accomplished, 
and by age-long transmutation, They 
have attuned the human to the Divine, 
The same road back to God that we 
now tread They also have traversed 
with once just as weary, travel- 
stained feet as ours* Therein lies 
the root of Their immense com¬ 
passion, Who have entered the Peace 
(Hindu, ft Bliss ”) which passeth 
understanding. One with God, 
Ministers of His that do His pleasure. 
They are yet men, and this is the 
secret of the power of the God-man 
over humanity. Transcending us so 
utterly on the side of His Divinity, 
yet touching us so nearly on the side 
of His humanity, we feel in Him the 
promise and the potency of all human 
life revealed. 

“ O God ! O Kinsman ! loved but not 

[enough 1 

O Man, with eyes majestic after death ! 

Whose feet have foiled along our path- 
[ways rough. 

Whose lips drawn human breath I " 

Wliat, then, is man, but the potential 
son of the Most High ? He came from 
God, as the seed falls from the parent 
tree; that is his “whence.” Nourished 
in the earth, at first unseen, warmed 
by the sun, purified by the rain, the 
seed will one day flower and reproduce 
the image and likeness of its source. 
So also will the divinity in man, 
sown hiddenly in the matrix of 
human nature, one day he born a son 
of God, hereafter to grow into His 
tulness and stature. The sunshine 
of joy calls forth his powers, the rain 


of tears purifies and transmutes. This 
is his “ why ”; and the end, the 
flowering of the Divine consciousness 
within the shrine of the human 
intelligence and will, his “ whither.” 
His “ how ” of daily determining can 
only be truly built on the considera¬ 
tion of these tremendous facts; and 
his corporate, as well as his individual 
life, is only rightly viewed in the 
light of his end and not his beginning. 
The end, and not the dim beginning, 
explains the why, indicates the how. 

Herein lies the truth behind the 
great slogan of democracy, “ Liberty, 
Fraternity, Equality.” Liberty does 
not mean the freedom to do as we 
please without regard to the happiness 
and progress of others. No man in 
that sense ever is, or can be “free.” 
We are too intimately bound together 
in every department of our nature, in 


our deeper selves the most closely 
of all. No man can possibly act, feel, 
or think, to himself alone for a single 
second of time anywhere. Every act of 
ou.s, every hidden motive, every 
thought, vibrates throughout the 


whole united spirit of life in humanity, 
and either helps or hinders the pro¬ 
gress of the whole. Freedom is won 
by the conquest of self, not its in¬ 
dulgence, The Redeemed Man, the 
Master, is alone entirely free, by 
virtue of his selflessness, and con¬ 
scious co-operation with the One in 
humanity Whose service is perfect 
freedom. 

And Fraternity ? Brotherhood is 
the cry of every reform movement 
nowadays, although some of them 
strive to realise it by means utterly 
opposed to its spirit. Wherein is 
human brotherhood grounded save 
in the common source and heritage 
of life ? It is a man’s divinity, his 
imperishable goal, that makes him 
brother to all other men. Equality 
is also grounded therein, the equal 
value of every human life as such, 


not the equality of capacity, environ¬ 
ment, or opportunity. 

The Brotherhood of Man is one of 
the greatest truths in Nature, second 
only to, and dependent upon, the 
Divinity of Man. God’s Fatherhood. 


We cannot understand it truly with¬ 
out envisaging the whole process of 
man’s creative evolution, and realis¬ 
ing that in the Family of Man, every 
brother is of a different soul age and. 
therefore, capacity. The truth of 
Reincarnation alone holds the key to 
the understanding and right directing 
of our social problems to-day. The 
family spirit must grow amongst men. 
the true brotherly spirit which realises 
that the older, those who have most 
powers of heart and mind and oppor¬ 
tunity, should shoulder responsibility 
and hardship, without expecting gra¬ 
titude and understanding from those 
who may not yet he grown enough to 
give it. The younger should have the 
way made easy for them. Their 
natural lot is protection, happiness, 
and wise and loving discipline. 

It is the day of great revelation. A 
new era is struggling to the birth 
through pain and woe unutterable. 

It will show us a truer vision, strike a 
clearer note, than we have ever seen 
or heard before. The rising sense 
of human unity and interdependence 
is the great spiritual sign of the 
hour. It is the precursor of the stiii 
deeper intuition of the innate divine 
nature and value of all things—the 
glimpsing of God. 

We are a “ day’s march nearer 
home ” on the great Road to Divinity 
which is the only road. It is long and 
hard, but we all tread it together; 
nay, not only all men together, but 
a great company of everything that 
lives. And with us march unseen 
Those who have attained. From the 
realm of Light flow the hidden life 
and purpose of the world, binding all 
creation, from the atoms to Divinity 
with golden cords about the Feet of 
God. Clara M. Codd. 

n i m i* 

The Seed-Pearl Crown 

I WATCHED, in waking dream, a heavenly 
band, 

Whose lustrous crowns were gemmed 
with jewels rare, 

And to me spake a Voice * In earthly kind 
Each gem you see was won by some 
deed fair; 

That glowing ruby there a patriot crowns,^ 
Dost see that sapphire bright upon the 
brow 

Of one who spent his life that sordid towns 
Might purer be ?—Men bless his memory 
now I 

An emerald decketli one who Jed the fight 
Against injustice foul twixt man and 
men; 

Yon topaz shows a man who for the right 
Stirred up the God-in- man with God- 
blest pen I " 

I scare could see the faces of the band. 

So blinding bright the guerdons they had 
won. 

But as I peered beneath an awning hand, 

J spied one face unlit by dazzling sun 
Ot sparkling gem ; —a crown of pearls 
she wore. 

Such tiny grains,—they seemed of little 
worth, 

And yet the countless seeds her trophy 
bore 

Gave it a beauty ne'er attained on earth 
By any craftsman's skilk u ^ ^ 

choice/* .. 

I said to him, my guide. “ 1 SUK would 
choose f 

A seed-pearl crown like hers 1 in 

solemn voice 

^ Such crown is yours to win *' he said* 
ff or lose I 

Those crowns are tor the little ones of 

Him,— f 

The God-Provider of man's daily breaa, 
Who noteth e'en a hurt to sparrow s 

limb,— ,i 

God's crowns for little kindnesses 
he said, Gresford Parker. 



Fmm the double statue] Mua4um * 

A STATE OFFICIAL OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
WITH HIS WIFE. 

What is certainly known about this beautiful statue is soon told. It represents a high 
State Official or Priest (perhaps the two combined) of the time of the XlXth Dynasty of 
Ancient Egypt, about 1500 B.C.. with his wifi beside him. We can only speculate 
whether he served under Rameses II, the Pharoah who sought the life of Moses and 
oppressed! the Hebrews ; the King who |J made their lives bitter in mortar, and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in the held ' (Exodus i. 14), Or whether he was 
an Officer of State in the Palace of the son of Rameses, Menepthah, the Pharoah of the 
plagues and of the Exodus, and may have been present at the terrible interviews when 
Moses and Aaron came in and told Pharoah ; '‘Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
Let my people go.** As a State Official of very exalted rank about the time when these 
events were taking place, it is reasonable to suppose that he might have taken ms 
share in some of them. Apart from all guess-work, the humanity preserved in s 
consummate work of sculpture, the ideal spirit of matrimonial comradeship w ic 
it reveals, are patent; and they have long fascinated us. Both are handsome, an 
persons of refinement and intelligence. The man's look of caltn resolution, oo 
accustomed to wield vast authority and to be obeyed, forms an admirable C0T \ , 
to the milder, sweeter expression of the lady. The simplicity and sincerity o he 
affection between them is indicated in a very engaging and human way. His e _ 
rests upon her right hand in a gentle and undemonstrative clasp, alas , now p y 
mutilated. Thus, for 3500 years husband and wife have sat hand in hand m pertcct 
mutual confidence, looking wide-eved at the passing ages in placid and digninec serem y . 
silent, not because they are of stone, but because their communion is too pertcct o 
need speech. There was no seclusion of woman at any time athoiig J" . an ?J en 
Egyptians, says Professor Rawlinson, There is no appearance of her having een 
either a drudge or a plaything. She was regarded as man's true help-mate, snareo 
his thoughts, ruled his family, and during their early vears had the charge o is 
children.—We think our statue proves it. 



The 


Undiscovered Country. 


T HESE words suggest we know 
not what of beauty and 
adventure. They have a 
haunting charm, quite apart from 
their context 111 Hainlet , that 
indescribable charm which we asso¬ 
ciate with such phrases as • The 
Great Adventure ” and “ The Vision 
Splendid.” Such phrases make a 
strong appeal to the imagination, to 
that "love of the undiscovered and 
mysterious which lies dormant within 
most of us. 

To some people, it is true, the 
Unknown, even in matters concerning 
■this life, is awe-inspiring. Their 
desire for any new phase of experience 
is mixed with fear. More especially 
are they in awe of all that pertains to 
the spiritual world. Even the bravest 
of us feels something of this awe in 
remembering that “ the undiscovered 
country” of Hamlet is the world 
beyond, “ from whose bourn no 
traveller returns.” 

But when we once begin to lose 
our dread of that voyage of the soul 
called Death, the lure of the Undis¬ 
covered Country beyond begins to 
make itself felt. This lure is but 
rarely felt in youth. Not until the 
blow falls, and some personal, irre¬ 
parable loss makes the heart ache 
with longing, does our interest 
In the life beyond become a reality. 
Previously, we may have shared the 
Vague curiosity of many who con¬ 
jecture about the Unseen, may 
have felt a sincere interest in scientific 
research on such natters. But a 
desire to pass on into the fuller life 
beyond is something quite apart 
from mere conjecture. As those we 
most care for vanish from sight, 
■followed by our sad thoughts, the 
patural dread of change, of parting 
from the body, grows less. That fear 
of death which has often over¬ 
shadowed life and sometimes de¬ 
prived it of joy, begins to pass away. 
We long to set up a chain of com¬ 
munication with the Travellers gone 
ahead, a sort of golden ladder by 
which our thoughts may find their 
way into the great silence. 

Always we have liked to read 
such poets as Christina Rossetti and 
Wordsworth and Browning, who 
call the soul to high endeavour. 
There is delight in beautiful imagery, 
even though one has no definite 
desire to reach the Celestial City of 
Dreams, perhaps no definite belief 
in its existence. Those familiar words 
about The Father's House of many 
Mansions have always appealed to our 
sense of beauty. But when sorrow 
comes this response to melodious 
words will not suffice. We need that 
which alone can touch the deeper 
chords of the spirit and give rest to 
the heart. We search for a message 
underlying the words of poets and 
mystics who have thought much 
about the Undiscovered Country, 
and have had a glimpse of its 
heavenly horizons. 

Among modern poets, no one has 
written more convincingly about the 
world beyond than Christina Rossetti. 
She has a definite message for certain 
temperaments, for those who love her 
mysticism steeped in Christian tradi¬ 
tion. She wrote of that other world 
jjs one intimately acquainted with it, 
to whom it was more real than the 


tangible world around her. She was 
endowed with a child-like faith and 
with unusual imagination, and she 
was so pre-occupied with the goal 
that she said but little about the road 
that leads thereto, that road which 
Ophelia called the “ Steep and 
thorny way to Heaven.” True, 
Christina Rossetti said that the road 
winds uphill all the way, and that the 
soul must be purged by sorrow during 
this journey: but of the actual step, 
of the transition called Death, she 
seems to have felt no anxious thought. 
For her, impatient to be on the other 
side, it was but a falling asleep. 
ft One dreamless sleep from work and 
sorrow 

But re-awakening on the morrow." 


* The loves that meet in Paradise shall 
cast out fear, 

And Paradise hath room for you and 
me and all*” 

The poem entitled “ Paradise w 
describes what she had seen in a 
dream, and concludes with this 
exquisite verse :~ 

" I hope to see these things again, 

But not as once In dreams by night; 
To see them with my very sight, 

And touch and handle and attain ; 

To have all Heaven beneath my feet 
For narrow way that once they trod ; 
To have my part with all the Saints 
And with my God*” 

It may be said that Christina 
Rossetti was not free from a morbid 
strain; that she undervalued this 
wonderful world of ours and the 
thousand opportunities for service 
and self-development which belong 
to this earthdife. We prefer to think 
that Heaven is here ana now, if we 
could but realise it, and that the life 
we know should be lived to the full. 
But Christina Rossetti's intense 
spirituality and the beauty of her 


temperaments of these two poets. 
Christina Rossetti was so in tent 
upon the Undiscovered Country, and 
upon expressing her visions of it, 
that she seems regardless of the 
road thither; Whitman attempts no 
picture of the world beyond, so 
greatly is he concerned with this 
world and the final passage from it. 
He appears to be so much in 
love with Death as the “ strong 
deliveress,” that he dwells again and 
again upon the thought of passing 
from this life as the soul's greatest 
adventure* Many grudge to Whitman 
the title of poet, but amongst his 
poems there are many of profound 
beauty, none finer in thought and 
expression than those classed u/tfer 
the heading “ Whispers of Heavenly 
Death,which includes the following 
passages:— 

,J Darest thou now 0 Soul, 

Walk out with me toward the unknown 
region, 



[Courtesy—'The Artist 


ELEGY ON THE 


From the painting by Herbert Sidney, F.S,AJ 

VIRGIL DECLAIMING TO THE EMPRESS OCTAVIA HIS 

DEATH OF HER SON, MARCELLUS. 

of the pathetic tribute Virgil had composed to the memory of her 
son, sent for him to repeat it in her presence, and that of Augustus 
C^sar. This is the scene that Mr, Sidney has so skilfully recon- 


The Latin poet* Virgil, is best known by his great poem in twelve 
books called the ” /Eneid.” It was written by command of his 
patron, Augustus Caesar, and the poem is naturally a glorification 
of the Roman name, and more particularly a monument of sus¬ 
tained and dignified flattery to his Imperial patron, such no 
poet-courtier has ever surpassed. The Mne id is a talc of droy> 
narrating the escape of the mythical Trojan hero, Eneas, from the 
mined city, and his perilous wanderings by land and sea until he 
settles in the new land to which the gods lead him, where he rounds 
Rome, and becomes the progenitor of the Imperial house In the 
sixth book /Eneas visits the underworld, the tend of Shades 
Passing through Hades, he reaches the Elysian Fields* the abode ot 
the blessed, where he is shown a vision of the long procession of his 
progeny and the future heroes and rulers of Rome amongst whom 
moves a god dike youth in glittering armour, of gloomy eyes and 
dejected face. In this way the poet introduces a touching elegy of 
Marcellus, son of the Emperor s sister, Octavia. Marcellus, the 
darling of Rome, and the intended heir to the 

lately died at the age of eighteen, and his sudden death Plunged 
his family into the greatest grief. It is said that Octavia, hearing 


strueted. The poet is reciting the poignant and inspired passage 
where ASneas, having been told that the shade Is that of one 
whom the gods considered too precious to leave on earth, where 
he would just be shown and snatched away, identifies him 
" Tu Marcellus etis i'* rt Thou wilt be Marcellus 3 ” Octavia was 
a woman of high character and an Empress with a mother's heart* 
We are told that she swooned on hearing the lines. She never 
ceased to mourn her gracious boy, and died of melancholy in 
B.C. 10. She had her own strange story, partly familiar to us from 
Shakespeare's play, ” Antony and Cleopatra.” Married to 
Antony for political reasons, her h us band deserted her for the 
wonderful temptress of old Nile. Yet the good Octavia brought up 
the two girls she had borne to Antony with all maternal care, and 
we see them here in the picture. Marcellus, we should explain,was 

her son by her first husband, Augustus Caesar, seen on the right, 
was the great Emperor in whose honour we still call our eighth 
month, August. He reigned forty-four years, and died A.D. 14. 


One of her most characteristic 
poems on the change from this world 
to the next is called “ From House to 
Home ” showing the comparison in 
her thoughts. In “ Saints and 
Angels” she writes of Paradise as 
“ Home”—» a place of ■ 
and i unit iu 


word-painting are tilings that no 
criticism can dispose of. The world 
is richer for her inspiring art. 

To pass from this writer to Wait 
Whitman, another of the modems 
with a message for his time, is 
indeed * step. One could scarcely 
imd a greater com ray 


Where neither ground is for the feet nor 
any path to follow ? 

1 know it not O Soul, 

Nor dost thou, all is a blank before us* 
All waits undreamed of in that region* 
that inaccessible land* 


Till wtw 
AH but 


Lhe li 
ie lie. 















TT/ie Undiscovered Country. 


, fit) darkness, gravitation; sense, nor any 
t ii amds bounding us, 

j we burst iorthf we Moat, 
hi time and Space, O Soul, prepared 
them, 

:\ t equipt at last (O toy, 0 fruit of 
MI) them to fulfil 0 Soul.” 

ns world being so full of beauty, 
te of sin and sorrow, Whitman 
tent to leave the future to the 
or of all. But his belief in 
rtality is apparent throughout 
, : s works. “Something there is 
. * li [immortal even than the stars ” 
ieSj exultingly; and the same 
ibought persists in his “Song of 
the Universal ” 

‘ AIL all for immortality, 
t like the light silently wrapping all, 
lure's amelioration blessing all, 
blossoms, fruits of ages, orchards, 
ivine and certain, 

ns, objects, growth, humanities to 
ri ritual images ripening, 

4 nfle O God to sing that thought 
Givjs me, give him or her I love this 
quenchless faith.” 

'.fain in that inspiring poem “ The 
Pr.iyfer.of Columbus,” he asserts his 


loving, adventurous spirit ready for 
the greatest of all ventures. In 
common with Emily Bronte, he has 
probably been considered pagan 
because so satisfied with the beauty 
of this earth* that he could picture 
nothing more beautiful Yet he felt 
that all this loveliness is symbolic of a 
spiritual beauty as yet unknown ; and 
if he lacked the more definite faith of 
Christina Rossetti, he showed the 
spirit of Christ in his wide charity 
and his brotherhood towards all 
mankind. 

Passages without number might be 
quoted from the poets of all'time 
about that Land towards which 
we are all travelling. There are 
the sublime conceptions of Dante 
and Milton, and of John Bufayan, 
not to speak of works by the 
great poets nearer our own day, 
Browning and Tennyson, But in this 
brief sketch one can but touch lightly 
upon a theme never more widely 
discussed than to-day. The terrible 


unknown names. To some of these, 
such simple and sincere verses as the 
following may convey more comfoYt 
than all the classics could ever do 

'How can I cease to pray for thee ? some¬ 
where 

In God’s great universe thou art to-day : ’ 

Can He not reach thee with His tender 
care. 

Can He not hear me when for thee 
1 pray ? 

Somewhere thou livest and hast need of 

Him. 

Somewhere thy soul sees higher heights 
to climb; 

And somewhere still there may be valleys 
dim 

That thou must pass to reach the hills 
» sublime I 

Then all the more because thou canst 
not hear 

Poor human words of blessing, will I 
pray. 

Q true brave heart I God bless thee, 
wheresoe’er 

In God’s great universe thou art to-day.” 

That the soul goes on front strength 
to strength who can doubt, but 
whether ** our poor human words 
of, blessing ” are heard by those 


and the next, even though it may not 
be wholly impenetrable. If we were 
allowed to see every step of the way 
there would be less need of faith and 
courage, those attributes required of 
all who hope to reacli the Undis¬ 
covered Country of their dream. That 
the reality will surpass the dream we 
are assured, for “ Eye hath not seen, 
neither hath ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive the joys prepared by God 
for them that love Him.” 

The last step of the journey 
must be made without the conscious 
touch of humlln hand, but One who 
is “The Way, the Truth, and the 
Life” will uphold the shrinking 
soul. There is neither the awful 
solitude nor the pathless waste 
pictured by Whitman. Once arrived 
there, the soul is not left without 
map or guide, for the road will be 
clearly seen. “ An highway shall 
be there, and a way, and it shall he 
called the way of Holiness, ... the 


V 



prom ibe painting bv John Duncan, A. ELS.A. 

RIDERS OF 

s lovely vision ol inspired Celtic ] imagination is the work of a great Scottish 
irative artist„ whose mural designs in the Common-room of Ramsay Lodge University 
il, Edinburgh, and in certain private houses in the North, have won him more 
i local reputation as a poet-painter of high rank. Primitive man was but a 
1, lie lived in a world of dreams and fancies, which were as real to him as the 
waking world of facts. His dreams about his gods were often as beautiful as the 
itapes of the clouds on an April day. or as the cadence of beUs at twilight. 
% t ancient myths and stories of the Gaelic race rival in wayward and wistful 
uty, m richly coloured poetic fancy, and in noble and impressive symbolism 
i Tie of any other non-Christian civUisation. The Riders of the Sirfhe( pronounced 
were the Loros of Life, within whose control lay the destinies of mankind, 
an exquisite landscape, supremely decorative m itself, we see them riding forth to 
! ver favoured mortals with gifts of insight and of skill. They are attired and 

’ prisoned with the wealth of rich ornament and superb artistry characteristic of 

• Celtic genius. They carry the Four Great Symbols which are constantly mentioned 
Gaelic lore and literature. The First has the "Tree of Life Experience ,’* or 

Raze! of Knowledge ” ; whose roots explore the darker mysteries of sorrow and 

itirth, while the leaves gather the joyful secrets of sun and air. The Second carries 
' Grail Cup of Healing and Friendship and the Fulfilling of the Heart's Desire." 


th in the Divine Immanence:— 

he end I know not, it is all in Thee. 


[Courtesy—Tlie Artist. 

THE SIDHE. 

This Celtic Cup was the original inspiration of Lite Holy Grail of Arthurian legend. 
The Third rider carries the " Sword of the Will ” (on its active side), it is the 
" Glaive of Light " that, as Excalibur or a magic sword figures in so many stories. 
The Fourth carries the " Crystal of the Will to Endure" {the passive will). 
This symbolises the power of silence ano concentration, of the vision of the 
past and the future which conies of holding oneself still. Sometimes this sacred 
Stone figures as the Clan Crystal sympathetic with the fortunes of the Clan : the 
best known example of which is the Stone of Destiny on which the King is ^ 
crowned at Westminster, Used in this sense, the idea of the symbol is still clear. 
It means endurance, stability: ensuring that the race of Kings continues in 
unbroken succession. The Gaelic fairies—faith in whom is by no means extinct 
in parts of the Scottish Highlands—were derived from the ancient of the 

Gael, who were gods of light and culture. In ancient times they were of human 
or even superhuman—-proportions. But the modern fairy of the North is a 
degenerate descendant, shrunken in size considerably, though still bigger than 
Shakespeare's Moth and Peaseblossom, The Four Great Symbols of the Gael— 
"The Hazel of Knowledge/' "The Cup of Healing," "The Glaive of Light, 
and "The Stone of Endurance"—stand together for I Vtsdom, Love, the Wtu io 
Labour, and Ike Will to Wait ; and their significance and beauty time cannot dimmish. 


will cling iasl io Thee, O God, though 
the waves buffet me, 

Thee, Thee at least 1 know/' 

With such thoughts as these Whit¬ 
man set his face towards the Uniiis- 
cered Country ; his great freedom- 


losses of the Great War have aroused 
a keener interest in the unseen world, 
and a more universal desire for 
communication with those passed 
over. Aching hearts long for fresh 
assurance, many of them the hearts 
of simple and unread people to whom 
Whitman and Christina Rossetti are 


passed over no-one can definitely say. 
We can but hope that God in His 
infinite mercy permits us thus to 
atone for the imperfections of our 
love to them while here; imper¬ 
fections of which those left behind 
are profoundly conscious. Bat a 
veil still hangs between tins world 


way-faring men, though fools, shall 
not err therein ♦.. the redeemed 
shall walk there .... and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away*” 

Surely no other words cafn express 
like these the lure that leads the soul 
to “ The Undiscovered Country.” 

J. QUIGLEY 
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Ideals 


N O one can but admit that ideals 
have always inspired the 
leaders of the world and 
ridden astride the crest in the tidal 
wave of man's advancement urging 
him to greater effort and loftier 
attainments in pursuit of the diverse, 
branches of art, science, industry, 
and in the improvement of social 
conditions. 

True Ideals must not, therefore, be 
regarded as hazy pictufjp attributable 
to some loose dreamer, or to the 
enthusiasm of the fanatic,* but as 
presenting a higher interpretation of 
life, as upholding an ultimate and 
spiritual reality behind all the un¬ 
reality and change such as the world 
appears to consist of. 

They may be said to have their 
habitat upon the plane of spirit, 
exerting a powerful influence from 
that exhalted region upon such of 
the minds of humanity as are capable 
of interpreting them in terms of 
human thought. They are, therefore* 
the most perfect thing thinkable. 
As no two of 11s ever think alike, nor 
occupy the same rung upon the ladder 
of evolution, our reading of them may 
not always be correct or clear, and 
even though our interpretation may 
be sound, yet we may mis-apply 
them through lack of wisdom and 
experience to human needs, and in 
practice they may wnrk out quite 
differently from theory. 

Those who claim to be the readers 
of these Visions, and who have become 
greatly influenced by them, are the 
idealists of the world. If they possess 
the true missionary spirit and have 
humanity at heart, they will try 
to accord human affairs to them, 
whether wisely or not depends upon 
themselves. Whatever they do, 
they are never free from mistrust 
and will suffer for the views they try 
to uphold. People will call them 
"cranks/* because their minds are 
constituted differently from those of 
the majority. They also may be 
dubbed “ eccentrics because their 
centre of consciousness does not 
correspond with that of others. 
However, what name they go by. 
either as “faddists” or “geniuses,” 
they will be denounced hy one age 
whilst perhaps in another a monu¬ 
ment may be erected to commemo¬ 
rate their names and work. The 
idealist, if he is going to put his 
ideals into practice, must know the 
world and he quite sure that he 
intends to uplift it and not merely 
change it. To alter relations does not 
necessarily infer that improvement 
will result. Especially is it necessary 
to know that "man” is composed of 
men. Man is more than his physical 
body, he has emotions, mind, 
and spirit and each of these has 
its appropriate body: man is an 
immortal soul on pilgrimage from 
lower to ever higher attainment. 
His progress is necessarily slow, it is 
slow because he traverses well cut 
grooves which have been cut by 
those who have preceded him. 

Some idealists, with no doubt 
sincere intentions in the direction of 
smoothing over the social and econo¬ 
mic inequalities of the world, would 
have some of these old grooves filled 
up, assuming them to be barriers in 
the path of progress, without wisely 
considering that progress consists 


of overcoming. Instead of man find¬ 
ing a short cut to perfection by these 
restrictions being removed, he is 
confronted by greater ones in the 
shape of liberated desires and passions 
and the pouring forth of bottled up 
grievances of all kinds, which cause 
confusion and suffering and offer a 


more formidable bar to progress than 
the narrow environment that cradled 
his previous wellbeing, slow as it was. 
Have we not a recent example in 
Russia, and did not the French 
Revolution furnish us with another ? 
It was* Lord Lytton who said, 


“The excesses and crimes of humanity 
are the grave of the Ideal/ 5 Did he 
mean that ideals see their natural 
consummation in Reigns of Terror ? 
It is not thinkable. Rather is it 
directed against the abuse of the 
ideal by men whose dreams were 
things apart from their practical 
experience and knowledge of the 
world. The world is flooded to-day 
with cheap pictures of a perfect life 
that are divorced from human under¬ 


standing, and the fruit thereof is 
bound to be exceedingly tasteless, 
if not poisonous. 

It is fair to assume that anv im¬ 
pulsive movement for the uplifting 
of mankind is invariably an emotional 
reaction against the world's hard¬ 


ships and not a grappling with them. 
The hardships of life can never become 
any easier by shirking duties im¬ 
posed by circumstances. 

The true idealist will, therefore, 
refrain from upsetting the polity 
of a race with promises that are 
impossible of fulfilment, or by plant¬ 
ing mustard in the belief that it will 
produce a harvest of wheat, nr by 
becoming a champion of the rights 
of man whilst ignorant of the cause 


of his wrongs. The true idealist is a 
man who lives out his own ideals, 
and whose whole life is an uplifting 
inspiration to others; the keynote 
of his life is self-renunciation and 
service to his fellows. 

J, E* Reid, 



i rom lljti painting fty Sir Henry ftiiebtitli, R.A. ; 


A BOY AND RABBIT. 


[From the Royal Academy of Arts {Diploma Girl Mery), 


I his delightful picture was the Scottish master's " diploma " work* 
deposited with the Royal Academy upon his election in 1815. 
i k: had first offered the line portrait of himself now in the 
Scottish National Gallery, but this the Academy declined, 
the ground that it was not Usual to receive as diplomas 
the self-portraits of members The substitution need be no 
cause for regret. The painter s portrait perhaps belongs more 
appropriately to the northern Capital where he lived and 
worked, while the Royal Academy gained this charming 
example of his art at the mat nr it v of his powers. Raeburn's 
children, II has been well said, in freshness, in bloom, and in 


hu ableness, can almost vie with those o£ Sir Joshua, while 
in simplicity and unconsciousness of the admiration they 
excite they " surpass them. This lovely boy, affectionately 
encircling with his arm tne pet which he is feeding, was the 
step-grandson of the artist. He was a gentle, good-humoured, 
happy boy: physically healthy, though deprived of much of the 
joy of life by the misfortune of being deaf and dumb. But 
happiness docs not depend so much upon the number of 
senses we possess as on the use we make of those we have. 
Perhaps we see him for ever at his best time* those boyish 
days when smallest things make wealth of happiness. 


G 





Landscape art was a Slashing made affair until Constable s fearless independent 
spirit came upon Live scene. He stands out as a great innovator, who hated 
nothing so much as the creed that everything had been done already. 
He came to closer terms with open-air Nature than any of his lore runners. 
He applied Himself, says one of his biographers, to mastering thoroughly 
the chowder, aspect, and colour of one particular kind of English landscape ■ 
and succeeded .in that aim better than anyone else has wer done. In this 


great picture of the " Leaping Horse —as w e prefer to call if-yhe invites 
us to share with him the pleasures of the new world discovered by himself. 
The present Director of the National Gallery lias written of this painting 
that it ja, as a design, Constable's grandest and most truly inventive creation 
on a large scale. In no single work, he says, are the artist s peculiar 
excellences combined and balanced more perfectly. Hirst exhibited at the 
Koval Academv in 182/1, it now' belongs to that body, though not as 


Constable's Diploma picture. The title " Dedham Dock, which has 
become attached to it, is misleading Dedham Lock is close to the village 
seen in the distance and is not visible in the picture. After nearly one hundred 
years the freshness and charm of the work remain undiluted. It still flashes 
with life and light, and rejoices in its powerful contrasts of broadly handled 
light and dark. It is an interpretation of a typical English scene by a man 
who loved it. and who i% rightfully, called of, 
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The Beneficent Functions 
of Capitalism. 


A N affirmation sometimes made 
as if it were a penetrating 
discovery is that the present 
order of society is on its trial. 
That is merely a truism. Every 
order of society has always been on 
its trial. But that trial is not to be 
found in the indictment which may 
he made against it. An order of 
society stands, not at the judgment 
seat of those who seek to destroy it, 
hut at the bar of reason and con¬ 
science. The verdict which is valid 
both from the argument, and in the 
event, is the judgment of history. 
As Schiller so finely said: u The 
history of the world is the judgment 
of the world.” Whatever persists and 
endures has reality and power. 
Every reflective listener, with a 
knowledge of the history of the past, 
is aware that the charges made 
against the present order of society 
are in every regard the repetition of 
the cries that have been heard in 
every century. The reckless accusa- 
tions, the fierce invectives, the open 
expression of the envious and greedy 
ambitions, the threats of violence, all 
based on a strange ignorance 
of economic law, a still stranger 
ignorance of human nature, and, 
strangest of all, upon a purely 
materialistic value of human life and 
of its needs and desires, have been 
the notes of that long succession of 
assaults on the capitalistic order of 
society. Whenever any social order 
has been base and tyrannical, or 
outworn and effete, it has passed 
away. It has passed into oblivion, 
not because of its frame and con¬ 
stitution. or of the forces massed 
against it, but because of its ineffi¬ 
ciency and its corruption. “ Where¬ 
soever the carcase is, there will the 
vultures be gathered together,” The 
vitality, the energy, the living power 
of the present order of society. Is the 
first evidence of its fitness to continue. 

But as condemning is the judg¬ 
ment of history on the schemes and 
projects of every wrongly-based and 
artificially - constructed alternative 
order. Every experiment in every 
brand of Communism has ended in 
economic failure and moral disaster. 
The theories and projects of the 
more widelv read and more cautious 
modern Collectivists—all so keenly 
critical and so logically destructive 
of each other—have never even been 
tried. Their advocates seem more 
willing to live by them, than to live 
for them, and they are certainly not 
willing to die for them. All the while 
that their mouths are filled with 
denunciations of the present order, 
they are well content to live under 
its shelter, and to share, what they 
aver to be, its selfish security, 
Robert Owen brought himself to the 
direst poverty in the endeavour to 
prove that Communism could be 
made to work. The modern Socialist 
is not found stripping himself bare 
to make sure proof of his faith in his 
own method of reform. The broad 
verdict of history is that the present 
order of society, in spite of the faults 
and crimes of those who live within 
it, has not failed. The marvel of 
these last few years of fierce wars, 
which have squandered its gathered 
wealth, and of international hatreds 


which have checked the flow of its 
commerce, and of the consequent 
sore distress in the industrial world, 
is the singularly successful way in 
which the present order of society 
has stood the strain, and has set 
itself to bring in a new era of a wiser 
peace and a more equitable prosperity. 

Now the present order of society 
is based on Capitalism. What is 
Capitalism ? It may be defined as 
an industrial order in which wealth, 
which has been saved and stored, is 
employed in maintaining and re¬ 
warding labour so as to further 
production under private ownership 
and control. The word capital is 


Photo.) 


derived from the Latin word capita, 
which meant so many “ head ” of 
cattle. That was the first form of 
capital. To-day capital is repre¬ 
sented not by money, which is 
merely a token, but by those posses¬ 
sions which can be used for the 
maintenance and the wellbeing of 
the whole life of man. The Capitalist 
(and the word is used so often with a 
scornful sneer} is simply a master of 
industry who takes a share of the 
product as a return for his risk and 
oversight. Or he may be one who 
lends his. wealth, whether it be a 
few pounds or many thousands, to 


an employer of labour, or to a limited 
liability company, or to a bank, or 
to the State, and receives a reward 
in the dividend which is paid him, 
although often he finds himself 
without reward at all. The term 
Capitalist, therefore, includes the 
great majority of the citizens of our 
country. The depositors in savings 
banks, the shareholders in Ho¬ 
oper at ive Stores, the traders with 
sinsf'e shops of their own. the cottars 
and smallholders, together with those 
who cultivate their own farms and 
gardens, along with those who have 
invested their frugal savings in 
Government stocks, must be included 
among the Capitalists, ft is upon 
such a basis that the present order 
of society has been built, and its 
justification lies open to very simple 
proofs. 

Now, the one test of the usefulness, 


[Lafayette. 


and the only prophecy of the per¬ 
manence of any organism, is that it 
must fulfil a beneficent function. 
Occasionally, a rash-minded and pre¬ 
judiced writer will be found to allege 
that Capitalism does not “ function ” 
at all. By that he means that 
Capitalism is like a fifth wheel to the 
coach, or like the Old Man of the Sea 
on Sindbad’s back. His attempts at 
proof come to nothing more than this, 
that Capitalism does not function in 
the way he would like it to do, or so 
beneficently as it ought to do. 
The truth is that if Capitalism did 
not function, and did not function 


heiieficentlv, no man need waste his 
breath in denouncing it. The law is 
inevitable that anv organ or organism 
which does not fulfil a valued function 
will pass awav. A disused or abused 
member of the bodv withers. An 
unemployed gift or art is lost. 
An institution which discharges no 
real service will decav and die. 

A form of government which fails to 
govern and to promote the wellbeing 
of the governed, has a certain doom. 
Rut Capitalism persists. It nuts on 
increasing strength. It withstands 
the assaults of centuries, and. as we 
have seen in Russia. Lenin and his 
Soviet have been compelled to revert 
to it, after having impoverished the 
lives of the Russian people and 
sentenced them to horrible privations 
and untimely deaths. 

Let us examine, with necessary 
brevitv, the functions fulfilled bv 
Capitalism. First of all. it increases 
the wealth, and, therefore, promotes 
the wellbeing of the community. 

It is time that all men purged their 
minds of that stupid fallacy that 
there can he ton great abundance of 
wealth, and that the man who limits 
production, by any policy of “ ca’ 
canny,” or any adoption of a wasteful 
method, is in the line of a beneficent 
social order. It is undeniable that 
Capitalism has a supreme power of 
producing in abundance the goods 
and possessions which sustain and 
enrich life. As certainly Capitalism 
secures the efficiency of labour, not 
only by labour-saving and labour¬ 
easing and labour-perfecting inven¬ 
tions and machineries, but by untiring 
resourcefulness, sustained energy, the 
encouragement of skill and alertness, 
and the quick eye toward the preven¬ 
tion of waste. The evidence of the 
hideous waste under State control 
and State supervision of industry 
during the past few years has 
convinced every man, except the 
obsessed Socialist, that Capitalism 
discharges a beneficent function in 
this regard. Beyond these obvious 
truths there are the facts that 
Capitalism meets the demands of the 
variety and complexity of our modern 
civilisation, to the enlargement and 
interest of life. Most vital of all is 
this supreme service, that it promotes 
the wellbeing of the family and rhe 
home. “The Englishman’s home is 
his castle ” was the old proverb 
which expressed the simplest man’s 
independence, and his right to bring 
up his children in the ideals of his 
own faith and hope. It is because 
Capitalism conserves the home and 
the family that every form of 
Collectivism has struck its Mow at 
them both, and sought to turn the 
home into a cubicle in a barracks. 
But the beneficence of the 
functions of Capital rise to a higher 
value than that of these almost 
entirely economic gains. Only under 
Capitalism can the individual secure 
his personal freedom. When a man 
becomes a hireling of the State, or a 
member of an industrial organisation, 
he always loses bis freedom. It is 
well known that there were thousands 
of miners compelled to strike because 
they dared not disobey the command 
of a controlling committee, although 
they knew that the demand was 
economically impossible, and the 
policy would issue only in disaster. 
Few men, even with the glaring 
example of Russia before their 
eyes, realise the fetters which State 
Socialism binds on both the body 



REV. PROF. W. M. CLOW, D.D. 

I lector Clow. .Professor of Ethics in Glasgow Training College of the Free Church 
of Scotland. and now Principal of the College. Re is a careful student of 
industrial questions, and has written a verv thoughtful volume entitled " The Path 
to Industrial Peace." Reference to the article on the accompanying pages will afford 
our readers a taste of his quality, and they are referred to the book for a fuller 
exposition of his views. Our Socialist readers are specially invited to study his book. 
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and the mind of the individual. 
It has been wittily expressed in the 
lines 

,f When each has got his task assigned ' 

By the elect who give the orders, 

A 1 Merrie England 1 we shall find 
Of convicts and of prison warders. ' 1 

These beneficences culminate in 
the provision by Capitalism of 
varied and powerful incentives. 
Every student of human nature is 
aware that men need incentives both 
to work and to play, to save and to 
spend, to be content and to aspire. 
No man will put forth his energies 
strenuously and with zest unless he 
has some end which inspires him. 
The statement that all men are 
willing to work, and that no man 
would think of being idle, if only 
Capitalism were abolished, has been 
made ridiculous by the eager appetite 
for the State dole. Charity is always 
degrading, from whose hand it may 
come. The two facts that men were 
willing to stand unashamed in a 


queue, and that as soon as the weekly 
dule was no longer payable, on 
account of the termination of the 
legal period of receipt, over 400,000 
men ceased to register themselves at 
the Labour Exchanges, set that 
truth in clear light. They registered 
so as to receive the dole, but they 
were not willing to work. Capitalism 
stimulates energy, and brings in upon 
the shirker a necessity which is a 
moral force on his will 

Now, these beneficent functions 
are so obvious that few dare to 
attempt a denial. But an indict¬ 
ment is made against Capitalism, 
sometimes, on the ground that the 


wellbeing attained by Capitalism 
could be more fully achieved under 
Collectivism, and that Capitalism 
discharges these functions at a 
criminal cost to labour. This is 
where the loudest note of condemna¬ 
tion is heard. The lines in this 
indictment open with the assertion 
that while capitalistic production 
may issue in abundance, and while 
some moral by-products may be 
gained, the result is the economic 
impoverishment and the industrial 
enslavement of the workers. The 
indictment proceeds to contend that 
production under Capitalism is 
carried on by oppressive methods ; 
that the distribution of the product 
violates both equality and equity; 
and that employment is often 
exhausting and demoralising, and 
always degrading and insecure. That 
leads on to a protest against the 
Capitalist, who is depicted as sitting 
soft, eating the fat and drinking the 


sweet, with an abundance which he 
wastes in selfish ease and display, 
while the labourer lives hardly, \s 
meanly housed and insufficiently fed. 
The indictment consummates in the 
statement that the labourer is “ a 
wage slave ” deprived of the due 
status of manhood, and that is the 
bitterest and most intolerable wrong. 
Before we deal with the grounds 
by which this indictment is supported, 
its terms sh oul d be exa m i n ed. 
Obviously, it is overdrawn. Half a 
century ago the conditions of the 
manual labourer called forth a just 
protest, and these conditions are 
sometimes used to arouse to passion 


in the altered circumstances of to-day. 
No one who is familiar with the life 
and with the spending of the 
wage-earning classes during the past 
few years, can fail to realise how 
rhetorically absurd the indictment is. 
But it must also be noted that the 
undoubtedly depressed condition of 
many workers is due to personal 
causes. The annals of the police 
courts and the news of the evening 
papers present a saddening record. 
Sloth, waste, drunkenness, betting, 
and gambling, with other gross 
passions, cause much of the hard 
living and mean housing. In every 
quarter of our great cities and 
manufacturing towns there are homes 
of cleanliness, comfort, and taste 
next door to homes of squalor, 
destitution, and shame. The real 
difference is in the moral character 
of the inhabitants. But the final 
proof that these evil conditions have 
passed away lies in the fact that the 


modern demand for the abolition of 
Capitalism is based, not on the 
poverty of the labourer, or on the 
scantiness of his wage, but upon 
the claim to a full and rich and privi¬ 
leged life. That, he avers, Capitalism 
denies him. 

This indictment reveals, to any 
careful reader, the real motive power 
of the assault on Capitalism, Its note 
of passion is due to a resented 
disparity between the social condition 
of different classes in society. That 
sense of disparity motives the charges 
of unjust distribution, of insecure 
and irregular wagery, of loss of 
status, and of serfdom. The conse¬ 


quence is the demand for equality. 
But under no possible order of 
society can there be an equality 
either of reward, or of possessions 
or of status—if justice and equity 
are to be kept. Men are not born 
equal, and they do not remain equal. 
Their power of production and of 
service is not equal, and their 
contribution to the common well- 
being is always unequal. To reward 
the shirker and slacker, equally with 
the diligent and industrious, to pay 
the wilfully incompetent equally 
with the man who has spent laborious 
nights and days in perfecting his 
skill, to requite one worker who has 
no responsibility equally with another 
who is carrying a heavy and anxious 
burden would be a gross injustice. 
Beyond these facts it must be realised 
that under any order there must be 
some who command and some who 
obey. Trades Union officials draw 
ample salaries and ride in ease, but 
the rank and file must be content 
to toil and to tramp. So when we 
reduce this inflated indictment to 
terms of reason, with a full admission 
of the wrongs at which it aims, we 
can go on to examine the contentions 
which are usually urged, by its wiser 
advocates, in its support. 

The first ground on which it is 
based is that Capital is motived by 
profit and not by use , and is , therefore, 
necessarily oppressive to labour . This 
statement rests on the fallacy that 
profit and use are opposed to each 
other, and that if men worked only 
for use, both the producer and the 
consumer would be enriched by 
sharing the profit of the Capitalist. 
Without stopping to ask the question 
already answered as to whether if 
profit were eliminated as a motive, 
either producer or consumer would 
be benefited, this truth is decisive— 
that the Capitalists first and con¬ 
trolling motive is production for use. 
On no other ground can he expect to 
sell his product. If he attempts to 
produce a commodity for which there 
is no demand, or does not exert him¬ 
self to meet both the purchasing 
power and the taste of the consumer, 
his profit is gone. Profit is simply 
the reward, or the pay, of the 
Capitalist for the service he has 
rendered in providing some article 
which is of use. Any examination 
of the working of a manufactory or 
an engine shop, or even of a news¬ 
paper, will prove that the whole 
anxiety and the scrupulous oversight 
of the enterprise is bent on producing 
something which is of use. Otherwise, 
the article is left on the producer’s 
hands. But, beyond this, the pro¬ 
ducer knows that the more cheaply 
he can place the article on the 
market, and, therefore, secure the 
larger amount of use, the greater 
chance has he of profit. Profit is 
entirely dependent on use, and the 
manufacturer is compelled to adjust 
the conditions of labour, if his pursuit 
of use will yield him profit. He 
cannot pay labour more than the 
amount which is paid to him for his 
product, but he is compelled to take 
every possible means of requiting 
the labourer so as to secure the 
largest possible amount of use. 

The second count in the indict¬ 
ment takes up the point which may 
seem to have been neglected in the 
foregoing statement. It declares that 
profit which has become capital— 
stored and used wealth—is theft* This 
is the charge which moves some men 



From the drawing by William Sink*.] 

BEATRICE ADDRESSING 

The Purgatofio is a vision of the process of moral renovation, in 
contrast to the Inferno, which is a vision of the process of moral 
degradation, (See note on " Blake and Dante ,J on page 42.) 
It is difficult to explain in a few words to those unfamiliar with 
medieval dualism of thought the allegorical significance of the 
Lady Beatrice in Dante's poem. She had been a real person 
whom the poet had seen once or twice in Florence. They had 
even exchanged a few words before her untimely death at the 
age of twenty-four. The Beatrice of the poem is an abstraction, 
with no mortal attributes that recall the lovely and noble girl 
who graced for so brief a time the streets of the poet's native city. 
She symbolises the Divine Wisdom ; the highest object of the 
poet's reverence ; his Guiding Star ; his Ideal. The scene here 
illustrated is the culmination of two long cantos of the most 
wonderful imaginative poetry ever conceived by the human mind. 
It is a vision of apocalyptic splendour. Briefly stated, the 
situation is that of a man confronted in later life with the Ideals 
of his youth. Such a meeting would prove painful enough to arty of 


{Courtesy—National Gallery of British Art. 

DANTE FROM THE CAR. 

us f and it Is so to Dante. Faithfully, and even bitterly, Beatrice 
recalls to the shamefaced poet the high hopes that failed, the early 
promises that were unfulfilled { pointing out the broken vow, the 
frequent fall. She tells how she. from the other world, had tried in 
vain to call him back from following false images of good, while 
" bait of ease, or promise of allurement led him on elsewhere.” 
And Dante, in bitter remorse, gave utterance, wailing :—- 
” Thy fair looks withdrawn, 

Things present, with deceitful pleasures, turn'd 
My steps aside.” 

The situation is one of eternal moral truth. What can the best of us 
reply to the rebukes of the aspirations of other days but to sav, 
like Dante : 44 I have sinned ” ? and to echo with heartfelt regret 
and bitter pang the words of Saint Paul : 11 The good I would, 
I do not, the evil that I would not, that I do ” ? In conclusion, 
w T e would invite admiration to the splendid design Blake has 
created for this supreme subject, and to the way his original 
fantasy has risen to the exalted level of the poet's gorgeous imagery. 
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to violence. It appears in the 
Marxian doctrine of “ surplus value, 
in the reasonings of the Fabian 
Society, in the arguments of the 
Syndicalists, and in the rhetoric of 
the street corner orator. Now, the; e 
may be capital which has been 
gained dishonestly, or dishonourably* 
either by supplying shoddy goods or 
by overcharging. There may be also 
a wage paid to a slacker and shirker 
which has not been earned. In these 
cases both are thieves. But capital 
gained as a reward for real service, 
whether it be in the work of a man’s 
hands, or the subtle energies of his 
brain, or the loan of bis goods, is not 
theft. That is the due reward of 
costly hours of toil, or the return for 
skill in his art, resourcefulness in his 
management, and inventive genius 
in his administration. If he has 
saved his capital, when other men 
have spent theirs in gratifying their 
tastes and appetites, he is so far 
from being a thief that he should 
be commended as a man of 
shining virtue. He is using his 
honest profit to be a means of 
promoting the wellbeing of the 
community, and is giving a simple 
object lesson in one of the beneficent 
functions of Capitalism, 

The simplest illustrations will make 
this clear in a far-reaching way, 
A working man who saves five 
shillings a week and deposits it in 
the Savings Bank; an overseer 
who saves twenty shillings out of his 
justly larger reward and invests it 
in some business; a firm which 
builds a larger, airier, and better- 
adapted factory to increase its output 
and lessen its cost; a man who 
loans his money to lodge and clothe 
those who are draining a swampy 
moor so that it yields a harvest; 
a man who takes shares in a company 
so that his money equips the company 
and enables it to employ labour; 
or a man who builds a boat, or erects 
a house, that other men may use- 
all are surely entitled to some return ; 
and, so long as that return is fair, it 
is slander to call it theft. 

The third count in the indictment 
is that Capitalism compels a competi¬ 
tion which is both economically wasteful 
and morally depressing to labour . 
The charge of economic waste is 
based upon the assertion that larger 
numbers are engaged in the manage¬ 
ment, and in the “ pushing ” of the 
goods, and in the transport of them, 
than would be required under a 
Collectivist system, and thereby the 
labourer is robbed of a due share of 
bis reward. In so far as there is 
really a waste no defence can be 
made, or ought to be made. But an 
excess of employees and a plethora 
of personalities on the staff, are 
not methods of Capitalism, Waste, 
whether in production or manage¬ 
ment, spells bankruptcy to the 
Capitalist, As a matter of simple 
fact, it has been in the endeavour to 
reduce " oncost ” charges and to 
dispense, as far as possible, with 
superfluous management, that the 
great Combines have been estab¬ 
lished, by which the cost to the 
consumer has been in every case 
greatly reduced, it is management 
under a public board, or State 
department, which has been proved 
to be scandalously wasteful. The 
most crying economic wrong of the 
present day is the paralysing cost of 
the public services. To reduce the 
superfluous staffs, or to reach any 


moderation in the salaries paid to 
officials, seems to be almost im¬ 
possible, To obtain from them a 
prompt and courteous service seems 
beyond the wit of man. But the 
keen oversight of the Capitalist 
ensures that no overseer, or traveller, 
or clerk, is on the pay sheet unless 
he is required. Capitalism checks in 
a moment the slacking and loitering 
and malingering which are the 
common features of bureaucratic 
control. The private management of 
the Capitalist is more resourceful, 
more willing to make ventures, more 
eager to expedite delivery, more 


courteous in its service of the 
consumer, for the same reasons as 
it is keen-eyed in the discovery and 
prevention of waste. Competition is 
the compelling instrument. 

But this count proceeds to declare 
that competition is morally wasteful 
to the labourer, because it endeavours 
to depress wages to the level which 
will keep the labourer alive—and no 
more. That rhetorical line is not 
often written in the charge, though 
it is still heard on the demagogue's 
lips. But the contention runs that 
competition will always deny the 
labourer the free and full life and the 


ample wage which are his due, 
because it grinds him between the 
upper milestone of the employer's 
greed and the nether mill-stone of 
the consumer's apathy. Competition 
may not waste wealth, it may be 
admitted, but it wastes men. 

What is the truth about competi¬ 
tion ? There may be a competition 
which should be condemned, but 
under modern conditions, its possible 
evils are severely checked. The 
Statute Book of the realm is crowded 
with enactments, and the rules and 
methods of the Trades Unions, not 
to speak of the conditions under 
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THE COLONNADE* 


This vividly dramatic print is an imaginary vision of revolution 
in progress, possibly inspired by what lias taken place in Russia. 
Noble architecture is one of the highest and most beautiful forms 
of order, and the contrast between the stately and magnificent 
buildings and the wild mob howling beneath them sharply 
summarises the two forces here in conflict. What destructive 
communism ends in has been well called the New Serfdom. 
We see it existing in Russia to-day. Its watchwords are a series 
of phrases incapable of logical defence, used to hypnotise the 
ignorant, the unthinking* and the discontented .—Self Determina¬ 
tion—Class Consciousness — Work or Maintenance—the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat. We can see for ourselves that all this ends in 
the most terrible tyranny that the world has ever seen. A 
handful of unscrupulous scoundrels grasp the supreme power : 
and the people* in whose name they professed to act* find they 
have been duped, and that the catch-phrases are all false. There 
are would-be Lenins and Trotskys in this country to-day. 
and the curious thing is that they are mostly middle-class 


dilettanti who see in the exploiting and—if necessary—creating 
of discontent an opening for their unscrupulous ambition. 
They have grasped part of the truth of Lincoln's great law* 
that " you can fool all the people some of the time* anti some 
of the people all of the time ; but you can’t fool all the people 
all of the time." But they have over-estimated their own 
importance : these are not so numerous as they think. The 
great majority of the people in this country are not prepared 
to allow the wild men to try to create a new world by vicious 
folly at their expense. They think of the furtherance of the general 
good rather than of sectional advantage at the expense of the 
community. Among such we reckon Mr. W, A. Appleton, Secre¬ 
tary of The Federation of Trades Unions, who* in his remarkable 
book* What We Want and Where We Are . expresses this common- 
sense view : "It may be desirable to bring about catastrophe for 
the sake of propaganda ; it may be very altruistic and very noble 
to think ontv of future generations, but I cannot escape the 
conclusion that my own duty lies with the people who live to-day." 
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The Beneficent Functions of Capitalism. 




which industries are run, have 
virtually prevented any oppression 
or depression of the labourer either 
in his hours or his wages. But it 
must not be forgotten that in every 
energy there is a low and base plane 
of action, and there is a high and 
noble one. The law can prevent 
competition from any ignoble issues, 
so that it remains a signal means of 
moral advancement. 

One clear-sighted Collectivist has 
discerned and expressed this truth 
with candour. Mr, C. R. Stirling 
Taylor, in The Guild State (page 93), 
writes in this decisive way: “ There 
were many brave people amongst us 
who tried to prove, and believe, that 
competition was altogether evil, and 
that we could do without it. As a 
theory for latter day saints there was 
a great deal of truth in our brave 
arguments. As a practice for present 
day sinners we were trying to bury 


our heads in the sand. The gentle 
prick of competition develops an 
energy in man," The writer realises 
the true and enriching gain of 
competition. But it does not only 
develop energy, for it also imparts 
interest to life and zest to labour, 
and it quickens the spirit, and, 
thereby promotes the moral develop¬ 
ment of the race. Even were the 
world to become the home of 
“ latter-day saints ” they would re¬ 


quire, and they would rejoice in, the 
whole round of competition, and they 
would transmute it into a noble 
emulation, its pregnant blessing 
appears in every sphere of human 
activity. In the games of life, in the 
achievements of art, and literature, 
and science, in the matching of skill 
against skill, and trade against trade, 
and, above all, in the sphere of 
industry, competition is as salutory 
as it is inevitable, for by its “ gentle 
prick ” the worker is gladdened and 
ennobled. It must remain a moral 
force in the progress of humanity. 
All that is required in the sphere of 
industry, as in every other sphere, is 
that the competitors honourably 
“play the game/' 

The fourth count in the indictment 
is that Capitalism imposes serfdom on 
labour. H ere we have ringing protests 
against the mean dependence, the 
suppliant bearing, the lost manhood, 


and the servile mind which Capitalism 
is said to impose on labour, 
Rousseau's familiar sentence : ■* Man 
was born free and yet is everywhere 
in chains ” is the text of the opponents 
of Capitalism. It was a heated 
saying in Rousseau's dark day, but 
it is simply “ hot air ” in ours. 
Is labour under Capitalism in serf¬ 
dom ? Are employers of labour 
tyrants ? Have they power to deal 
with their workmen as their selfish 


greed dictates ? Can they make 
rules which limit the free conditions 
under which any industry can be 
carried on ? Dare they treat their 
workmen in a way which injures or 
lessens their self-respect ? These 
questions answer themselves, and 
they provoke the just reply that the 
only serfdom is that of the/member 
of a Trades Union who dare not even 
utter one word of protest against the 
ukase from headquarters, and cannot 
even claim the freedom of the use of 
the ballot. The inner ring of Trades 
Unions have become an oligarchy, 
and the serf belongs to the oligarchic 
method of rule. 

The extravagant absurdity of this 
charge of serfdom has led more 
reasonable speakers and writers to 
reduce the indictment to the accusa¬ 
tion of “wagery/’ i.e. the receiving 
of a weekly wage from an employer. 
That is said to enslave and degrade 


the workman, it is difficult to spend 
any time over such a petty mind 
and mood, if a man has given a 
fair day's work, or lias earned his 
salary by diligence and fidelity, or 
has spent his hours in fulfilling a 
service, why should he feel any 
degradation in receiving a wage ? 
A trader takes a shilling across the 
counter, a doctor takes a fee from 
his patient, a lawyer accepts the 
note handed to him for his counse 1 , 


a preacher takes the reward for his 
services. Are they degraded ? Each 
has been paid what is nothing more 
or less, name it as one may* than a 
wage. Why should a labourer feel 
any loss of respect ? What a man 
has earned he ought to receive. 
Where the labourer might feel himself 
degraded, and ought to suffer a loss 
of self-respect, is when he becomes 
what would have been termed two 
generations ago “ a public pauper/’ 
Behind this fourth count of the 
indictment there lies a false idea of 
the relationships of life. At its root 
it is a morbid egotism displaying 
itself in a rebellious self-assertion. 
The thought that if one gives 
“ social service” he may escape this 
sense of dependence, is simply an 
inverted snobbery. The service not 
only of the community, but of our 
fellow man, is the law of a noble life. 
“ 1 am among you as one that 
serveth ” said the noblest spirit who 
ever walked in perfect freedom on 
our earth, as He stooped to wash 
His disciples' feet. Was He degraded, 
and did He lose His self-respect in 
that menial service ? 

Capital ism, like every other human 
method, has not always been either 
honest or honourable, The tale of 
the wrongs done by Capitalists in 
time past bit like acid into the minds 
and hearts of men. There were days 
when the owners of capital exploited 
the lives of the workers, and even of 
their women and children, until their 
years, from birth to death, were 
unbroken tragedies. Men who have 
passed through these times become 
soil for the sowing of the extremist's 
tares. The claim for a fair share of 
the good things of this present life, 
for more security and comfort and 
leisure, for a fuller and freer 
and nobler existence, for an open 
opportunity into all the privileges 
open to those who have hitherto 
thought them to be their just 
monopoly, must be met. What we 
need is a new spirit, and that new 
spirit will not only banish every 
inequity, but will deal with all unjust 
inequality, and. without any un¬ 
reasoning and unwise charge against 
the present industrial order, will 
realise that it needs only honest, 
upright, and loving men to so realise 
its possibilities as to make it the 
means of a glad abundance and a 
gracious peace. We need both better 
masters and better men to work 
out an industrial realm of goodwill 
among men. 

W. JVL CLOW, 

Words of Wisdom 

T HERE are all degrees of 
Proficiency in Knowledge of 
the World. It is sufficient 
to our present purpose to indicate 
three. One class live to the utility 
of the symbol; esteeming Health 
and Wealth a final good. Another 
class live above this mark to he 
beauty of the symbol, as the Poet, 
and the Artist, 'and the Naturalist, 
and the Man of Science. A third 
class live above the beauty of the 
symbol, to the beauty of the thing 
signified—these are Wise Men. The 
first-class have common-sense;. the 
second taste ; and the third, spiritual 
perception.— Emerson. 

Don’t Look Outside for the Cause 
of Your Miseries: Look Within. 

—B. 
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SOCIALISTS. 

i he late Wi lliam Si rang was, of all the pupils of Professor Legros, 
the one who imbibed most of his spirit. A man of strenuous 
personality, which expressed itself in many ways, there can be 
no question that Strang, at his death, was easily in the front 
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years ago. 1 hough we do not think it is a conscious caricature, 
nor that it has any political aim, it is certainly conceived in a 
vein of sardonic humour. Around the orator launching his 
remedies for the dislocated times we see a group of homely 
people ; old and young, interested and indifferent. Some are 
natives, while others are of the " international ** type that 
frequent these gatherings. The types are powerfully drawn 
and individualised ; only resembling each other in respect that 
they are all unpleasant. Behind the tree on the left certain 
private financial transactions are going on, which possibly have 
no connection with, the main subject of the picture. The scene 
is apparently a London Park, Like the steam of a laundry 
where the world's dirty linen is being washed, there ascends 


every evening. Sunday or week-day, near the Marble Arch, 
the vapour of mixed oratory. There, within certain wide limits, 
the idealist, the evangelist, the faddist, the man with a message, 
the man with a grievance, anti the party hack, say what they 
please, and compete for each other’s audiences. We confess the 
half-hours we have spent there at various times have seldom 
brought us profit; though sometimes entertainment. The ideals 
expounded bv the street-corner orator are often so deplorably 
material that we wonder why creature comfort is so much 
stressed when there are so many other things affecting material 
as well as higher forms of welfare which arc far better worth 
considering, inasmuch as the amendment in the one direction 
leads to an improvement in the other, is it possible that 
the New World can he a place like a perpetual Sunday morning, 
where a man sits in Ms shirt sleeves with nothing to do 
but to read the paper and smoke, and sniff the dinner his wife is 
preparing ? Its dominant note will not be one of " more 
wages and less work,” but of a more willing and better service. 
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The Lyre of Life 


L OOKING down Upon the blue 
stretch of wave-broken water 
from a bed of bracken stirred 
by the fitful meandering of a summer 
breeze, while the rhythmic chant of 
the waves sounds in my ear like a 
distant deep-sea organ ? I become 
insensibly attuned to the pulse of 
Nature. Here are harmony and 
healing l Here the soul and the body 
draw avidly upon the superabun¬ 
dant store of Nature's vitality. 
Every beauteous and gracious form 
I around me out breathes its subtle 
life-giving fragrance and soothes every 
nerve with graceful curve and tender 
line and the marvel of a perfect poise. 

“ Perfect motion is perfect rest/" 
we are told by Science, and “ a 
number of discords can be brought 
into perfect accord/ 3 says the musi¬ 
cian, and our universe, besides 
depending on accurately working 
laws, is an instrument emitting a 
divine harmony under the Hand of a 
Master Player* The Hindu has named 
it u the lyre of a thousand strings 33 
responding to the great Breath, and 
also it is the mystical Flute of Krishna. 
Just as we are aware that no artist 
could produce a work of beauty com¬ 
posed of straight lines or geometrical 
figures, we know also that the 
harmonious proportions and the grace 
of his seemingly irresponsible curves 
depend upon those mathematical 
quantities behind them ; but our 
modern world, in love with the 
mathematical sciences, in reality 
most Inconsistently denies the deepest 
of all sciences and the most essential— 
tiie science of music. We have tried to 
build Society on straight lines, we 
strike a variety of random notes, each 
the one with which he feels himself 
to be in tune, but the result is discord 
and not harmony. How is it that, 
recognising the importance of scien¬ 
tific law in modern life, we have 
neglected the all-important science of 
harmony ? If we had thought more 
of it, we should have known that the 
delicate and sensitive nervous system 
of a refined man must be shattered or 
impaired by the explosion of our 
murderous shells ; we should under¬ 
stand that the harsh sounds and 
irregular vibrations of a modern town, 
with its deafening tubes, its shrieking 
engines, its hooting motors, its noisy 
thoroughfares, must impair the health 
of the nation, must produce nervous 
disease, deformed bodies, and faces 
marked with life's discord and unrest. 
Ugliness and discord—those are the 
products of our science of straight 
lines and their natural progeny 
disease. 

Hygiene and sanitation are only the 
primary steps to health ; true healing 
for body and mind lies in the recog¬ 
nition of harmony as the all-essential 
science. We have at least a score of 
methods of healing. The commonest 
aim at changing the bodily constit¬ 
uents in an arbitrary fashion by the 
use of drugs or serums ; others occupy 
themselves with structural imper¬ 
fections, such are Muller's system, 
osteopathy and massage; some are 
studying the effect of colour and 
sound on the health; others again 
seek the root of disease beyond the 
physical plane of being in the mind 
and emotions, and we have psycho¬ 
analysis and a host of methods of 
spiritual and mental healing; lastly, 


there is the simple Nature or rest cure. 
Of all these various methods, three 
only have recognised indirectly the 
factor of harmony as the underlying 
essential for health—the treatment by 
colour and music, which speaks for 
itself; the Nature or rest cure, which 
posits as its main hypothesis that the 
principle which made us can re-make 
us, given the necessary conditions; 
and lastly, that form of spiritual 
healing which consists in putting 
oneself in tune with the Great Self 
and drawing upon Divine Love ; and 
truly, pure love is the greatest 
harmonises and the sense of beauty 


is never present in a love-impow 
erished nature. 

The one obvious thing is that the 
whole gamut of healing systems are 
complementary to each other and, 
therefore, each partial; the one 
which you undergo may be exactly 
suitable to your case and may effect a 
complete cure, whereas in a case of 
another kind that same treatment 
may prove a failure. A perfect system 
of healing should be able to direct a 
man to the branch most suited to 
deal with his particular complaint. 

The second obvious point is that 
the methods of healing group them¬ 
selves naturally into three classes, 
dealing respectively with the physical 
body, the soul or psyche, and a 


Universal Spiritual Power to which 
there is a corresponding principle 
in man. Yet, divergent as these 
groupings are in method, they all 
recognise the value of the individual 
will-to-be-well and the power of 
thought to mould and influence 
matter. Towill to be well and to think 
of yourself as well are acknowledged 
motives towards health, but yet a 
third condition is necessary and too 
often ignored; that is harmony, 
inner and outer. 

First, as to outer harmony. Hos¬ 
pitals, asylums, and schools, are best 
built near the healing heart of Nature, 
in the midst of wood and forest, on 
the open moors, or beside the sea; 
for young and growing bodies, and 
those diseased in mind and body. 


should above ail be placed under the 
care of their Grsat Mother, Nature, 
near her inexhaustible medicine chest 
of sunlight, air, peace, and beauty— 
the last as essential as the first. 
There must also be a certain degree 
of refinement and luxury in the 
interior of the building ; cleanliness 
is not all-sufficient in a hospital; 
luxury is also necessary, refined and 
tasteful luxury. Thirdly, there must 
be an atmosphere of love and kind¬ 
ness, for only suavity of manner and 
kindness of heart should surround the 
convalescent, whose weakened nerves 
are so easily jarred, and the sensitive 
nature of youth and childhood. 

Then, as to inner harmony. It is a 
far more difficult matter, and becomes 


with each case a personal one ; for it 
means not alone harmony in the 
physical body, but in that inner 
nature which we call the psyche. The 
spiritual healer seeks to achieve that: 
end by putting his patient in tune 
with the great Soul of Nature, by 
drawing upon the - inexhaustible store 
of Divine Love ; the psycho-analyst 
strives for the same object by fe*> 
moving barriers to harmony in the 
mind of the sullerer; he exhumes, as 
it were, unhealthy corpses buriec 
unknown to the man in the deep soi I 
of his consciousness; the hypnotic I r 
removes the' barrier forcibly by 
suggestion. Most other systems arl 
content to mend the instrument when* 
tit is damaged and leave the per| 
former thereon to care for himself, 
it is truly a matter for great insight 
and the future demands doctors wht 
shall be great psychologists, rather 
than men who study baccilli and 
torture animals for the combating at 
disease superficially. For the most 
part, neither the doctors nor the 
patients are aware of the really 
damaging influences which have 
caused ill-health, it is usual during 
convalescence to protect a patiemj . 
from mental and emotional disturi 
bance, but there are men and worat 
walking to and fro 3 in our streets wh 
are ill without knowing it, ill from tip 
discord in which they live, ill fror 
the ugliness, from the stress an 
strain, ill from anxiety and agitato; 
and they will not know, perhap: 
how ill they have been until they enit 
a Heaven of beauty and harmon! 
through the gates of death. The sic \ 
people are not all in the hospitals, fcl 
Society herself is sick and ail in# 
because we have not learned to loo t 
at life as artists and musicians, t 
consider its harmonious propotiifiiqj 
its redundant graces. We thoui wej 
could leave beauty and art <\ of 
count, but after studying the S<We 
of Life and realising only destruction 
and degeneration, we find aft$ 
all that it is the Art of Life that w 
have still to learn. We must n* 
longer look at our problems in pieces, 
and label them as subjects in 
catalogue of different interest ft 
different people, but as relative par 
of a plan to be wrought out By 
co-operation. We shall not say. 

“ This is EDUCATION, this ART, 
this RELIGION, this COMMERCE 
and this SOCIOLOGY, and they hay 
nothing to do with each other/ 3 but 
rather, i£ All of this is the Art of Life/* 
We shall not call these men ARISTO¬ 
CRATS, these others M l DDL 

CLASS, and others LABOURERS, 
these the RICH and those the POOP, 
but we shall be one “ Brotherhood o 
Souls/* Neither will we say in to¬ 
days to come, “ How will this touch 
ENGLAND,GERMANY or INDIA?" 
but “ How does it affect Humanity? 5 
Then will a great harmony begin t 
pervade our civilisation, and tlu 
healing power of the Great Sell, 
filtering down through the channel 
of the human soul, will begin to build 
beautifully our towns, our bodies, and 
our natures. 

When we see the jarring discord of 
human life around us, let us remember 
that Nature is full of healing, and that 
the Sweet Musician is ever able to 
weave our discords deftly into his great 
Masterpiece in which the spheres are hr- 
principal instruments, and let us strive 
to catch those heavenly undertone 
and to reproduce the heavenly strait 
upon earth. Dorothy Mary Codl». 



IN THE LAND OF WEISS-NICHT-WO. 

Watts bad a natural gaiety of heart that expressed itself in a number of lighter pieces of 
this character, in which he devised quaint or droll situations for Dan Cupid and his brethren, 
the Amorim ; as the Italians call the little “ loves " or secular cherubs of the poets. Here 
are two delightfully chubby specimens of the breed, one devouring a bunch of grapes with 
evident enjoyment, while the other looks up wistfully, holding out a butterfly in his open 
palm. The painter has placed the scene in the Land of Doni-know-where. borrowing a 
phrase from Carlyle. This charming piece of fantasy suggests the problem of ' whence r ' 
and whither " in human life, and it is one we cannot enter upon in this place—we can 
see they have duly arrived “ out of the everywhere into here, ' we can only 
speculate as to their past or future. 
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How Human .Inequalities 
come about. 


r T''HERE are but three explana¬ 
tions of human inequalities, 
whether of faculties, of oppor¬ 
tunities, of circumstances : (1) Special 
creation by God, implying that man 
is helpless, his destiny being con¬ 
trolled by an arbitrary and incalcu¬ 
lable will. (2) Heredity, as suggested 
■ by science, implying an equal heipless- 
I 1 ness on man’s part, be being the 
r result of a past, over which lie had 
no control. 0) Reincarnation, imply¬ 
ing that man can become master of 
his destiny, he being the result of his 
own individual past, being what he 
has made himself. 

Special creation is rejected by all 
thoughtful people as an explanation 
of the conditions around us, save in 
H the most important conditions of all, 
the character with which and the 
environment into which an infant 
is born. 

Evolution is taken for granted in 
everything except in the life of 
spiritual intelligence, called man ; he 
has no individual past, although lie 
has an individual endless future. 
The character lie brings with him— 
on which more than on anything else 
bis destiny on earth depends—is, on 
this hypothesis, specially created for 
lum by God, and imposed on him 
without any choice of his own, out 
of the lucky bag of creation lie may 
* draw a prize or a blank, the blank 
being a doom of misery ; such as it 
? he must take it. 

If he draw a good disposition, line 
rapacities, a noble nature, so much the 
letter tor him ; lie has done nothing 
t ' 'reserve them. If lie draw con- 
retal criminality, congenital idiocy. 
Cigenital disease, congenital drunken¬ 
ness, so much the worse for him ; he 
has done nothing to deserve them, 
if everlasting bliss be tacked on to 
the one, and everlasting torment to 
the other, the unfortunate one must 
accept Ins ill fate as he may. Hath 
iot die potter power over the day ? 
.Only it seems sad if the clay lie 
sentient. 

In another respect special creation 
is grotesque, A spirit is specially 
created for a small body which dies 
a few hours after birth, if life on 
eartli has any educational or experi¬ 
mental value, that spirit will be the 
poorer forever by missing such a 
life, and the lost opportunity can 
never be made good, if, on the 
other hand, human life on earth is 
of no essential importance and carries 
with it the certainty of many 
ill-doings and sufferings and the 
possibility of everlasting suffering al 
the end of it, the spirit that comes 
into a body that endures to old age 
is hardly dealt with, as it must endure 
innumerable ills escaped by tiie other 
without any equivalent advantage, 
and may be damned forever. The 
list of injustices brought about by 
special creation might be extended 
indefinitely, for it includes all in¬ 
equalities, it has made myriads of 
atheists, as incredible by the intelli¬ 
gence and revolting to the conscience. 
It places man in the position of the 
inexorable creditor of God, stridently 
demanding “ Why hast thou made 
me thus ? ” 

The hypothesis of science b not 
as blasphemous as that of special 


creation, but heredity only explains 
bodies; it throws no light on the 


evolution of intelligence and con¬ 
science. The Darwinian theory tried 
to include these, but failed lament¬ 
ably to explain how the social virtues 
could be evolved in the struggle for 
existence. 


Moreover, by Hie time the parents 
had acquired their ripest fruition of 
high qualities tire period of reproduc¬ 
tion was over ; children are for the 
most part born in the heyday of 
physical vigour while the intellectual 
and moral qualities of their parents 
are immature. 


Later studies have, however, shown 
that acquired qualities are not trans¬ 
missible, and the higher the type the 
fewer the offspring. 

■■ Genius is sterile,” says science, 
and thus sounds the knell of human 


progress if heredity be its motive 
power. Intelligence and reproductive 
power vary inversely ; the lower the 
parents the more prolilic are they. 
With the discovery that acquired 
qualities are not transmissible, science 
has come up against a dead wall. 
It can offer no explanation of the 
facts of high intelligence and saintly 
life. The child of a saint may be a 
profligate ; the child of a genius may 
be a dolt. Genius “comes out of 
the blue.” 

This glory of humanity, from the 
scientific standpoint, seems outside 
the law or causation. Science does 
not tell us how to build strong minds 
and pure hearts for the future. 
She does not threaten us with an 
arbitrary will, but she leaves us 
without explanation of human in¬ 
equalities. She tells us that the 
drunkard bequeaths to his children 
bodies prone to disease, but she does 
not explain why some unhappy 
children are the recipients of the 
hideous legacy. 

Reincarnation restores justice to 
God and power to man. Every 
human spirit enters into life a germ, 
without knowledge, without con¬ 
science, without discrimination. By 
experience, pleasant and painful, man 
gathers materials, and as before ex¬ 
plained, builds them into mental and 
moral faculties. Thus, the character 
be is born with is self made, and 
marks the stage he has reached in his 
long evolution. The good disposition, 
the fine capacities, the noble nature, 
are the spoils of many a hard-fought 
field, the wages of heavy and arduous 
toil. The reverse marks an early 
stage of growth, the small develop¬ 
ment of the spiritual germ. 

The savage of to-day is the saint 
of the future; all tread a similar 
road ; all are destined to ultimate 
human perfection. 

Pain follows on mistakes and is 
ever remedial; strength is developed 
by struggle ; we reap after every 
sowing, the inevitable result; happi¬ 
ness growing out of the right, sorrow 
out of the wrong. 

The babe dying shortly after birth 
pays in the death a debt owing from 
the past, and returns swiftly to earth, 
delayed but for a brief space and free 
of his debt to gather the experience 
necessary for iiis growth. 

Social virtues, though placing a 
man at a disadvantage in tiie struggle 
for existence, perhaps even leading 
to the sacrifice of his physical life, 
build a noble character for his future 
lives and shape him to become a 
servant of tire nation. 

Genius inheres in the individual 
as the result of many lives of effort; 
and the sterility of the body it wears 
does not rob the future of its services, 
as it returns greater on every rebirth. 

The body poisoned by a father’s 
drunkenness is taken by a spirit 
learning by a lesson of suffering to 
guide its earthly life on lines better 
than those followed in the past. 

And so in every case the individual 
past explains the individual present, 
and when the laws of growth are 
known and obey ed a man can build 
with a sure band his future destiny, 
shaping his growth on lives of ever- 
increasing beauty until he reaches 
the stature of the Perfect Man. 

Annie besant. 



From tho puiriLing by Ertnioml Brock.; {Courtesy—-Thy Artist, 


AFTER MANY YEARS. 

This most speaking and excellent portrait (exhibited in this years Academy} is a 
wonderfully interesting presentment of character. It repels while it attracts us. 
We are held and fascinated by a strange power, and driven oh by a sense of somethin" 
vital that is lacking on this unscrutable countenance with its sphinx-like secrecy. 
One feels that this anonymous sitter ” has indeed seen life but has not seen it whole 
The laughter, the love, and assuredly the faith of little children that keeps life sweet 
and the eyes and mouth smiling, the heart at peace, have all been missed, A stoic 
endurance, an imconquerable determination to go through with it, are writ large 
upon this face, that perchance we could love if he would but check in himself that 
attitude towards life which represses its tenderness and beauty ; and takes unto itself 
the grim and inevitable, shadows of existence. Power and will and moral grip and 
grit are there, but where is the sunshine, and whither is tied the vision and the dream i 
The artist is to be congratulated. It is a magnificent piece of biography on canvas ! 
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Why Socialism is not 
Practicable. 


T HE industrial world is now 
confronted with a state of 
affairs which demands the 
highest degree of patience and 
wisdom, if millions of our fellow 
men are to escape terrible privation. 
Four years of war have left the 
nations impoverished, and three years 
of reckless idleness and extravagance 
subsequent to the War have reduced 
the capital of the world to such an 
extent that it is impossible, whatever 
we may do, to regain immediately 
a standard of living equal to that 
which we had before the War. 
If we produce much and consume 
little, we may perhaps win hack our 
lost prosperity in five or ten years ; 
but even this will be a hard task. 
Therefore, it is particularly important 
that we should face facts boldly, and 
refuse to be deceived by those 
who put before us plausible quack 
remedies for the ills of mankind- 
remedies guaranteed by their advo¬ 
cates to effect a cure without trouble 
or pain, but remedies which, in actual 
fact, make the disease far worse. 
For we are, in these days, so 
accustomed to think that there are 
easy ways out of difficulties that we 
forget all the teaching of experience 
throughout the ages. We forget that 
writers of every period and every 
country have designed ingenious 
systems for organising government 
and industry in such a manner that 
all men will be happy and contented, 
and we forget that every one of 
these pretty schemes that has ever 
been tried has invariably ended in 
complete failure. Yet men seem 
incapable of learning by experience, 
and every fresh Utopia is hailed 
with ever fresh applause. Every age 
agrees with the wise men of its 
time, that happiness and content¬ 
ment are to be attained only by a 
change in ourselves, and not by a 
change in system; yet every age 
still struggles to avoid the conse¬ 
quences of that eternal truth. Our 
lives are spent in striving to find 
some dodge, some clever device, by 
which we may continue to love 
ourselves more than our neighbours, 
yet still be happy in spite of our 
doing so. 

But before we consider those 
well-intentioned devices which, under 
the name of Socialism, have been 
put into practice during the last few 
years with disastrous results, let us 
first examine a challenge to all 
civilisation which has recently been 
thrust upon the world by the 
followers of Nietzsche and Marx. 
These were the men who evolved 
in their day the terrible theory 
that might is right, and that the 
only way to progress and happiness 
is by destroying love and by sub¬ 
stituting either the cold selfishness 
of the Superman or the hatred which 
is called the Class War. So far as 
1 am aware, never before in the 
history of mankind has there been 
an attempt to make hate and 
selfishness the guiding stars of our 
existence; never before have men 
said openly; “ Evil, be thou my 
Good.” The great German nation 
has been brought to the dust because 
it followed the superman idea of 
Nietzsche. The great Russian nation 


has been stifled in blood and dirt 
because it followed the Class War 
idea of Marx. With these awful 
warnings before us, there is little 
reason to suppose that we shall 
rush madly down those paths to 
destruction. Yet it is well that we 
should understand the meaning of 
that Communism which has blighted 
half Europe like a plague, and may 
yet infect the peoples of Asia. 

More than three years ago many 
of us saw what would be the end 
of the Russian Revolution, and some 


of us began to point out, in the 
Press and on the platform, the 
course which events have subse¬ 
quently taken in actual fact. We 
perceived that what people now 
call Bolshevism our ancestors used 
to call the Devil, and that Marxian 
Communism, with its dictatorship 
of the proletariate, is nothing more 


than the cry of “ back to the beast.” 
For the word “proletariate” does 
not mean, as many think, the 
working classes; hut that sub¬ 
stratum of hopeless, useless, and 
criminal beings who live a parasitic 
and miserable existence at the 
expense of the workers. The desire 
that all power should be in the 
hands of such degraded creatures is 
what scientists call “ reversion 
that mysterious force of evil which 
seems ever to strive to drag creation 
downwards and to thwart evolu¬ 
tionary progress. And, as I have 
said, the Class War preached by 
Marx is nothing more nor less than 
the reactionary Gospel of Hate, 
which some men wish to have in 
place of the Gospel of Love. Basing 


his teaching upon a theory of 
economics so perversely false that it 
justifies us in terming Marx the 
Father of Lies, he urged his followers 
to cultivate hatred till it should 
absorb their whole souls and break 
forth in crazy violence, destroying 
all civilisation, all morality, all art, 
and all religion. And having shattered 


at one blow all that is good and 
beautiful in human life, then those 
whose hate was greatest should live 
in bestial luxury while millions starve. 
That poisonous creed seemed for a 
time to have shrunk away to nothing 
beneath the horror and contempt of 
all mankind. But at length there 
were found monsters who, in order 
that they might enjoy a few frantic 
years of autocratic power and bound¬ 
less insolence, were willing to con¬ 
demn tens of millions of their fellow 
countrymen to slavery and to death 
by starvation. Reader, 1 have faced 
death in peace and war in many 
forms, and trust that 1 have not 
flinched. Yet 1 am sick with fear 
and a cold horror freezes my blood 
when 1 think of that unspeakable 
wickedness which has destroyed 
Russia, and may yet destroy Asia. 
Nearly four years ago i conversed 
with a number of those who were 
hired by the Monster of Moscow to 
spread the foul contagion in our 
country. They explained to me their 
hideous creed, their belief that good 
could be driven from the earth and 
evil made triumphant for all time. 
Truth, justice, mercy, and love, were 
to he killed; cruelty, avarice, lust, 
and selfishness were to reign supreme. 
The Russian people answered to the 
call of “ All these things will 1 give 
unto thee if thou wilt worship me,” 
and their punishment has been 
terrible beyond words. So terrible, 
indeed, that I believe centuries will 
elapse before any Western nation 
will again turn back from the path 
of civilisation and worship the devil 
which is called Marxian Communism. 
For no amount of words can hide 
the fact that the foundations of 
Marxism are lies, hatred, and greed ; 
and these are what our straight¬ 
thinking ancestors called the Devil. 
They would not have spoken of the 
“ idealism ” of Lenin. They would 
have seen in Bolshevism something 
loathsome and horrible; something 
which must be swept off the earth 
at any cost. 

Some foolish people appear to 
think that there is in Socialism 
something of that evil which is the 
very essence of Communism. But, 
indeed, there is nothing in Socialism 
which any thinking person could 
condemn as immoral. For Socialism 
is merely the belief that the general 
prosperity would be greater if all 
capital were taken away from those 
who now possess it and were 
controlled by elected committees. 
Whether the belief is a true one or 
not is a matter for debate, and 
I hope to show that it is not a true 
belief. But the worst accusation 
which could justly be brought against 
a Socialist is that, on a question of 
economics, he holds a mistaken 
opinion. In order that we may 
judge whether this opinion is correct 
or mistaken, it is first necessary 
that we should understand clearly 
what Capital is, and why there are 
Capitalists. Let us, then, imagine 
a primitive community living upon 
the corn which is produced by the 
cultivation of the soil. Each year’s 
harvest must be divided into two 
parts; one part to be consumed by 
the people and the other part to be 
kept as the seed-corn for the next 
harvest. The latter is Capital; that 
is to say, it is wealth saved in order 
that it may be the means of produc¬ 
tion of more wealth in the future. 
Now suppose that our primitive 
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AUSTIN HOPKINSON, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. Austin Hopkinson, the Member for Mossley, is a man who thinks things out for 
himself, and believes in practising what he thinks. Believing that the times call for 
more production and less expenditure, he recently gave up his large house at Auden shaw 
to the local Municipality, and took up his residence in a " bam," which he converted 
into a dwelling house. He is the son of Sir Alfred Hopkinson, K,C. f LL.D,, a former 
Vice-Chancellor of Manchester University. In 1000 he saw service in South Africa 
as a soldier, and after eight months' arduous campaigning, was discharged as 
permanently disabled. In 1008 he founded the Delta Engineering Works, and he 
is now what is known as a model employer. At the outbreak of the European War 
he raised a troop of ex-soldiers, and, as officer, went out with them to France, where 
he was again severely wounded. In the crisis of the Spring of 1918 he was sufficiently 
recovered, and re-enlisted as a private in a Cavalry Regiment, and it was in an 
ordinary trooper's uniform that he entered the House of Commons as the chosen of 
Mossley. His chief study is that of economics, on which subject he is an authority, 
and some of his articles which have appeared in the press have attracted much 
attention. If there is one trait in his character which stands out more than 
another, it is his strong abhorrence of any pandering for popularity at the expense 
of principle ; and the hard-headed workmen of his constituency have come to respect 
him as an honest opponent as well as a very sincere and generous friend. 
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Why Socialism is not Practicable. 




community consists of Socialists. 
Then it is dear that, in accordance 
with Socialistic doctrine, the seed- 
corn will he under the control of a 
committee elected by the votes of all. 
This committee decides what rations 
shall be given to the people for food 
and what amount of corn shall be 
reserved. Imagine that there is a 
bad harvest one year. Then, in 
order to preserve the Capital (the 
seed-corn) of the community, the 
committee must cut down the rations 
of the people; in other words, they 
must cut down the standard of 
living, perhaps almost to starvation 
level. We know perfectly well what 
would happen then. We know that 
agitators, who wished to be elected 
to the committee, and to get their 
own hands into the corn bins, would 
denounce the existing members as 
callous and heartless tyrants, enemies 
of the workers, grinders of the faces 
of the poor. We know that the 
latter would be igiioniiniously turned 
out of office, and a new committee 
would be elected, pledged to main- 


From the dfMwmg by William Blake.} 


tain the standard of living of the 
workers—in other words* pledged to 
give out the seed-corn for foodl A year 
later that primitive and delightful 
Socialistic community would have 
disappeared. But even before the 
question of the control of the seed- 
corn arose, our Socialist community 
would have been in serious trouble* 
Consider for a moment the process 
of clearing the ground and draining 
it when first the people settle down 
as an agricultural society* Who is 
to decide which man is to do the 
hard and dirty part of the work 
and which man is to do the interesting 
and easy part ? And who is clever 
enough to distribute the tasks in 
such a way that every worker will 


do his best and will feel that his 
share is always a fair share ? One 
man may be particularly good at 
scaring crows, while another has no 
genius in that direction but has 
great bodily strength. Will the latter 
be content to dig all day for the 
same reward as the former, who only 
throws an occasional stone at the 
crows ? 1 fear that the continual 

quarrels of our Socialists would 
render remote any prospect of a 
harvest. And this, indeed, has been 
the experience of those who have 
tried Socialism in practice, ever since 
the days when Ananias and his wife 
Sapphira made havoc of the affairs 
of the first Socialistic society by 
keeping back part of the price. 
For it is an unfortunate fact—but 
a fact for all that—that men will 
not work unless they get a personal 
and private reward for their labour* 
If a man, owing to his enterprise, his 
skill, or his energy, produces more 
wealth than a less energetic or 
skilful neighbour, then he expects a 
reward greater than that of the 


latter. If he does not gain that 
greater reward, then he begins to 
do less and less work ; and eventually 
industrial life, in a society in which 
the reward of all is equal, becomes 
a competition not to do the most 
work and thus to gain the greatest 
reward, but to do the least work 
and, by means of political power and 
intrigue , to gain the greatest reward. 
This is the inevitable end of a 
Socialist society, and actual experi¬ 
ment has proved it again and again* 
As long as men work, in the main, 
for selfish ends, so long will it be 
impossible to maintain the standard 
of living {far less to raise it) for an 
increasing population by any other 
means except private ownership of 


property, with its constant stimula¬ 
tion to greater and greater effort, 
If men were willing to put forward 
their best endeavours for the common 
good without hope of reward for 
themselves, then Socialism could be 
practised successfully* But, if men 
were willing to do that, what need 
would there be to alter the present 
organisation of industry ? Peace, 
prosperity, and contentment would 
reign in such a community, whatever 
might be the basis of its political and 
industrial system* 

When the inherent and fatal fallacy 
of State Socialism thm became clear 
to all thinkers, ingenious persons 
invented what they call Guild 
Socialism to take its place* But 
Guild Socialism also depends for its 
success in practice upon a willingness 
on the part of all men to work for 
others rather than for themselves* 
and to allow to those who produce 
little a share of economic power 
equal to that of those who pro¬ 
duce much* If men remain as 
they are at present y Guild Socialism 


[Courtesy—National Gallery of British Art. 


will inevitably become nothing more 
than the joint stock system with 
which we are familiar* This result 
is inevitable, since those who contri¬ 
bute most of the common stock will, 
in the end, insist upon having the 
largest share in the control of that 
stock* If that larger share is refused 
to them, then their contribution will 
be deliberately reduced until it is 
no greater than that of the least 
efficient member of the Guild* Thus, 
this form of Socialism must perish 
for exactly the same reason that 
makes it impossible for State 
Socialism to survive* 

Having now endeavoured to warn 
my readers how useless and harmful 
are the quack remedies winch 


charlatans have offered for the cure 
of our present discontents, I now 
have upon me the duty of pointing 
out in what direction is to be found 
the hope of better things* 

My remedy for the ills of the 
world is no new one. It involves 
no cataclysmic destruction of existing 
institutions. I do not advise men to * 
bathe in the Pharpar of Communism 
or in the Abana of Socialism, but 
rather to enter the waters of that 
humble little stream which wise men 
of every age and every nation have 
proclaimed as the only cure for 
the leprous discontents of mankind* 

If we love our neighbour as our¬ 
selves, then—and then only—can 
we learn the nature of true happiness 
and progress. For progress does not 
lie, as the men of the nineteenth 
century thought, in the constant 
invention of new desires and the 
constant invention of new means to 
satisfy them. Jt lies only in learning, 
by service and renunciation, to love 
our fellow men, and thus to come 
into direct converse with that power 
beyond the material universe which 
is the source of all wisdom* For it : 
is certain—and, indeed, physical ! 
scientists and mathematicians have 
of late admitted this—that none can 
know the absolute truth about this 
world of ours save those who have 
the power to stand aside from it* 
though it be but for a moment, and. 
freeing their souls from the turmoil 
of desire, to hear the voices of the 
immortal gods* All religion, as ! 
believe, and al! wisdom lies in this— ’ 
that it is useless to attempt to attain 
that power by any mere self - centred ! 
asceticism or contemplation; for 1 
the only way to that re-union with the 
absolute is by the rough and steep 
path of self-sacrifice and service to 
our fellow men* For if by service we 
can learn to love all men as ourselves, 
then indeed we may be as gods, 
knowing that the good and evil in 
the world is nought but a measure 
of the good and evil in ourselves, t 
And, knowing this, we know that ‘ 
there can be no end to the miseries t 
of mankind except through our own j 
self-sacrifice, our own renunciation \ 
of desire* Science now hints that— 
as many of us have always thought- 
each one of us makes his own universe* 
My world, reader, is not your world*, 
Yet there is to be found some] 
formula which makes it possible for 1 , 
me to know your world and fOr you j 
to know mine; something which! 
unites the little one-sided glimpses! 
of truth—which are ail that most of! 
us can gain—into a clear vision of : 
that absolute world which embraces 
all. And this formula is what some 
call love, and some call God, and 
some know to be both* 

We recognise now that an increase 
of material prosperity can come only^ 
through strict observance of inexor- J 
able economic law. We recognise, 
also that no increase of material 
prosperity can ever make men happy* j 
For the luxury of one age inevitably 
becomes the necessity of the next, j 
and the satisfaction of each desire: 
the parent of yet another. Men, f 
Indeed, are not unhappy because, 
they cannot get what they desire, 1 
but merely because they desire* 
And, therefore, happiness lies not in. 
attainment, but only in renunciation* * 
But the mass of mankind will 
never believe this, and never learn 
this lesson, until leaders are found 
who dare to show the way and to. 

{Continued on p&R? 



THE WOOD OF THE SELF-MURDERERS, 


In the second compartment of the seventh circle of Dante's 
tremendous vision of the Inferno, the poet and his guide arrived 
at a horrible wood, where the trees bore foliage of dusky hue, 
and "fruits there were none, but thorns instead, with venom filled.” 
Among the branches harpies (half-human birds) make their nests, 
and sit and wail, and feed upon the leaves. Dimly Dante realises 
that the trees vaguely resemble human shapes ; tearing a branch 
from one, it bleeds, and the tree groans ; and Dante throws it 
down in horror. It was the place of doom of Suicides, of those 


who had laid violent hands upon themselves. Here they remain 
for ever self-condemned to living death ; since, as one of them 
admits, " What a man takes from himself it is not just he have." 
We have endeai'oured to explain elsewhere the allegorical signifi¬ 
cance of the Inferno, which lies in the imaginative picture it gives of 
the process of moral degradation, of the return of the crime upon the 
criminal* No one ever does right for himself when he does wrong to 
others: the principle applies with equal force to classes and nations 
as to individuals. (See note on “ Blake and Dante" on page 42.) 









statement that every man, just and 
unjust alike, is a son of God, and that 
it is possible for each man consciously 
to realise this fact, and so enter into 
a state of fuller and more joyous life ; 
that man as he is, is to man as he 
shall be, as is the chrysalis to the 
butterfly. This more abundant life, 
this entry into the Kingdom of God. is 
of course depicted under many figures; 
He calls it Eternal Life, the know¬ 


From the Etching by A. Legros-] [Courtesy—P & D- Cobiaghi Sc Co, 

THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. 


M. Alphonse Legros was one of those welcome foreign artists 
who, from time to time, have thrown in their lot with our native 
School, enriching it with great gifts and stimulating influence. 
As Professor at the Slade School of Art at University College, 
London, for seventeen years, his art and teaching profoundly 
inspired some of the best of our living artists. As painter, sculptor, 
draughtsman, or etcher, all he did shows the touch of the master 
hand. His mind was strong and sensitive, of ascetic type, with 
perhaps a touch of pessimism. It was said of him that he was 
one who could neithei be frightened by neglect nor spoilt by 
encouragement. His art is characterised by high purpose and 
austere beauty, quite independent of fashion or contemporary 
taste. Henley, the poet, called him a " belated old Master/' and 
this is true in the sense that he followed the great artists of the past 
in their subjects and in their ideals, touching hands with Van Dyck 


and Rembrandt in his etchings, and Vittore Pisano in his medals, 
Legros had a principal share in the revival of the art of etching 
that began about fifty years ago. The beautiful plate reproduced 
above may be described as a perfectly original conception expressed 
in the language of Rembrandt. He has realised anew the scene in 
the stable on that first Christmas with sympathy and imagina¬ 
tion. The most delicate oowers of characterisation are manifested 
in the presentment of the shepherds, each expressing in his own 
wav the eager delight common to all, the ardent reverence of simple 
and sincere folk. Above the roof look down the angels who showed 
them the way, still singing softly the first Christmas hymn of 
,J Peace on earth to men of Goodwill/ Very charming, too. is the 
maternal solicitude of Mary as she bends over the Sweet Babe, 
Onlv poor Joseph, tired out by watching and discomfort, 
sleepL quietly in the background, ana takes no part m the scene- 


ledge of God, the world that is above; 
whilst St. Paul tries by such terms as 
the resurrection state, the man in 
Christ, the second Adam, the new 
creation, to convey to his pupils 
some idea of its transcendant and 
joyous reality. 

These twin truths of sonship, and 
the transforming power of the realisa¬ 
tion of sonship, are the keynote of 
the pristine Christian faith—whether 
in the Synoptic, the Pauline,or Johan* 
nine tradition. 

Our Lord speaks of man’s sonship 
of God, and the necessity and possi¬ 
bility of a profound change, a regene¬ 


ration, a birth from above if the 
full joy of that sonship is to be 
realised. Man as be is, despite bis 
royal birthright, is but partially alive. 
Life as he knows it, with all its mani¬ 
fold joys, is truly death compared to 
that intensity of life, that imperial 
expansion of consciousness, which 
is the mark of the full grown man, 
the son who has realised the meaning 
and the splendour of his sonship. This 
is the good news of the kingdom, 
the joyous assurance of an intenser 
life, the proclamation of which our 
Lord affirmed as the object of his 
Incarnation, 


The Message of the 
Master. 


I T has become increasingly clear of 
recent years that the Christian 
evangel must be restated if it is 
to recapture the mind and heart of 
the twentieth century. J say re¬ 
capture, rather than retain, for to-day 
it is beyond dispute that, amongst 
the vast majority of the thoughtful, 
doctrinal Christianity is no longer an 
.effective power. 

The Christianity of Reformation 
times-—a system of beliefs deduced by 
abstract reasoning from ancient texts, 
and validated merely by an appeal to 
some external authority. Book, or 
Church, or Creed—is dying, if not 
already dead. Fuller knowledge has 
disproved the infallibility of the 
authorities appealed to, and the 
beliefs themselves are in many 
cases rejected as inharmonious with 
worthier ideas of God, or as incom¬ 
patible with ascertained fact. 

The hope which to-day inspires 
some who love our faith—the source 
of their exultant conviction that 
Christianity is in its childhood rather 
than in its dotage—is the perception 
that the decay of theological theory, 
far from implying the sickness of 
religion, is rather the removal of that 
which for so long has obscured the 
simplicity and force of our Lord’s 
real message to man. 

^ As the .dust and grime of centuries 
I may hide, and yet not destroy, the 
glorious tones of an ancient master¬ 
piece, so has the Christian evangel 
* [been deeply bidden by the accretionsof 
centuries of umllumined theorising. 

The so-called i£ decay of faith ” 
jof modern times is in reality the 
removal, by the acid of the modern 
spirit, of that film of mediaeval mire 
which for so iong has hidden the 
message of our Master from the 
world He loves. For if, unprejudiced 
by the theories of Rome or of Geneva, 
we ask the earliest Christian docu¬ 
ments as to the nature of Christ’s 
-teaching and how it was understood 
by His earliest disciples, we gain a 
picture of our faith most strangely 
different from that suggested by our 
catechisms and theological text-books. 

The gospel as preached by Christ, 
and Paul, and John requires no 
external authority, or supernatural 
sanction. It is essentially a description 
of the nature and growth of human 
consciousness. Itself the fruit of 
experience, a summary of the obser¬ 
vations of experimental psychologists, 
it requires no other witness than that 
of human experience; the constant 
rediscovery’—by the growing spirit 
in man—of the great spiritual truths 
proclaimed by our Lord, and realised 
by His earliest disciples. 

The message of the Master has been 
so sadly twisted that to-day it is 
constantly envisaged as a mere 
revelation of transcendental theory, 
alleged to be divine, discrete from 
normal life, and to be accepted by 
the faithful on the mere ipse dixit of 
the Teacher. 

Not thus did Christ preach, or 
Paul understand the message. ‘Test 
all things, hold fast to that which is 
true,” is far more congruous with the 
teaching and the spirit of the earliest 
Christians than that of unquestioning 
and uncomprehending faith. 

For what was, and is, Christ’s 
message to 'he world? It is the 
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Kingdom of God in terms sub¬ 
stantially identical. 

The Kingdom of God is broader 
than our sectarian bounds ; the glory 
of the awakened son is known by all 
as they grow, into mature spiritual life, 
however diverse their credal labels! 

The Spanish monk as he enters the 
Kingdom cries, “ It is as if a door were 
opened into a most marvellous light, 
whereby the soul sees, as men do 
when lightning flashes on a dark 
night,”—and he perceives that he is 
God, and God is all. “ The heavens 
are mine, the earth is mine, and the 
nations are mine ; mine are the just 
and thesinners are mine; all things are 
mine, God Himself is mine and forme.” 

The Protestant shoemaker ex¬ 
claims, “ Suddenly my spirit did 
break through even into the inner¬ 
most birth of Geniture of the Deity ; 
and I was embraced with love . . . 
but the greatness of the triumphing 
that was in the spirit I cannot express 
either in speaking or in writing,— 
it is like the resurrection from the 
dead. And in this light my spirit 
suddenly saw through all, and in all, 
and by all the creatures, even in 
herbs and grass it knew God, Who 
He is, and How He is, and What His 
Will is.” 

The ancient Hindu Seer cried 
in the glory of illumination—“ Listen 
to me ye sons of the Immortal Spirit, 
I have seen the Supreme Person 
whose splendour shines throughout 
the whole creation.” 

St. Paul and St. John in apostolic 
times; St. Macareus and Clement 
of Alexandria in the early church; 
St. John of the Cross, Boehme, 
Ruysbrock, and many another mystic 
of the middle ages; Blake and Law, 
Carpenter, Bucke, Rabindranath 
Tagore in our own times ; Ramanuja 
and Kabir in India, Moses and Isaiah 
in Palestine, Laotze and Confucius in 
Chinn, Plato, Plotinus and Porphyry 
in the world of Grecian thought; 
these are but a handful from that 
great ever-growing company of the 
elect, who have known the radiant 
glory of the resurrection, who have 
passed from death to life, who have 
entered into the Kingdom of God. 

Where they have trodden we shall 
tread, the glory which illumined them 
burns hidden in our hearts, their 
triumph is the presage of our future— 
this is the message of the Master, 
this the good news of the Kingdom. 

Theodore Bell. 

--- 

Why Socialism is not 
Practicable. 

(Continued from page 24 ) 

give up all in order that by service 
they may learn the truth of things. 
Leaders there must be. For, as in 
states there can be no true progress 
and no real strength till free 
democracies choose for their rulers 
only those men who have the power 
to fulfil all ambition, but the wisdom 
to renounce it; so Tso in industry, 
there can be no true prosperity and 
no real contentment until it is 
directed by those who have the 
power to accomplish all desire of 
material wealth, but the wisdom to 
renounce it. And this is what many 
know, but are afraid to say; for it 
is indeed a hard thing to see that 
there is no other way either of 
public or of private happiness. 

Austin Hopkinson. 


Man had forgotten, as ever he 
forgets, the glorious fact of his 
spiritual birthright: he was “ in 
bondage to the elements of the world” 
his eyes were blinded so that he 
imagined the material to be real and 
the spiritual illusory; the Master 
came to bring delivery to the captives 
and to set at liberty them that are 
bound, and to restore right vision to 
the poor blinded eyes. 

No metaphor appears too strong to 
depict the difference between human 
consciousness as we know it, and 
the consciousness of the awakened son. 

it is like the difference between 
flesh and spirit, between mam¬ 
mon and God, between death and 
life, between darkness and light. 


One day we shall come to ourselves, 
and remember Whose sons we are; 
and then we shall hasten home to the 
joys of the Father’s mansions, and in 
the joy of recaptured vision we shall 
hear His voice proclaim—“ This My 
son was dead, and is alive again, he 
was lost, and is found.” 

The good news of the Kingdom as 
we find it in our scriptures demands, 
as I have said, no external authority 
to establish its truth. 

It is not, like the theologies of the 
school-men, a mass of top heavy 
theory all too often based on texts 
whose authenticity is doubtful, but 
is a statement of things-as-they-are, 
which if true, would ever be redis¬ 
covered by the unfolding spirit in 


experimental psychologists to realise 
the nature of the subliminal self, they 
have tapped that stratum in the 
within which St. Paul calls that of the 
pneumatikos, and they bear witness 
with impressive unanimity to the 
nature and reality of this expanded 
consciousness. 

That which happened an hour ago, 
or a year ago, has been forgotten by 
our brain consciousness, but it exists 
in, and is recoverable from, the 
hidden layers of our personality. 
The study of abnormal psychology- 
dreams, telepathy, hypnotism, clair¬ 
voyance and the rest—demonstrates 
the fact that this larger consciousness, 
the subliminal self, whilst normally 
working through the brain, can work 


The little child in the kingdom, 
the awakened son, is described as the 
New Adam, a man as different from 
normal human kind as the first man 
was from the animals from which he 
emerged. 

In the tender parable of the Prodi¬ 
gal we have an epitome of the good 
news of the Kingdom, 

We are all sons of God, but for 
many and many a day we have 
wandered into far countries, and 
forgotten our royal birthright. We 
have herded with the pigs, and eaten 
the husks of desire, the food which 
fills but does not satisfy. 


man if every scripture were destroyed 
and the very memory of the Incar¬ 
nation lost. The more we know of 
life, the more clearly we perceive 
that there is a mass of indirect 
evidence corroborative of the truth 
of these pivotal points in the Christian 
evangel, the sonship of man, and the 
possibility of the conscious realisation 
of this sonship. 

To attempt even to outline the 
nature of this evidence is obviously 
beyond the scope of this little article, 
but the noblest of every age and dime 
have plunged inward into the recesses 
of the head, they have tried as 


apart from the body, and has powers 
of observation and communication 
which are greater than those usually 
possessed by the man in his working 
consciousness, 

It does not matter what their 
intellectual prepossessions, Protes¬ 
tants and Roman Catholics, mediaeval 
or modern men, Christians, Hindus, 
Sufis, Buddhists and those of no 
recognised religion, each and all 
contribute their quota of illumined 
sons, who have awakened to 
the glory of the consciousness 
of the man full grown, and have 
described their entry into the 


THE RETURN OF 

This is a touching and dramatic representation of the meeting 
described in what is perhaps the most beautiful parable in 
the New Testament. " But when lie was a great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion, and ran . . The 

eager forgiveness on the one side, and the heartfelt surrender 
on the other are beautifully rendered. This parable is 
only beclouded by much exposition. It appeals directly 
to the heart through the understanding. It is an epitome of 
salvation, whether of the race or of individuals. If a 


man can profit by the stern lessons of life; if he have 
enough moral fibre to resolve to change his way and to leave 
what is unworthy ; if he will return to his Father and throw 
himself unreservedly on His mercy—there is a robe and a ring 
waiting for him to wear. He will not regain his lost heritage, 
for that is gone ; but his wounds will heal, and the know¬ 
ledge he has obtained at so great a cost will remain with 
him as a permanent possession for all time. He knows now 
that passion and desire are no substitutes for duty aud honour. 


THE PRODIGAL, 


[Copyright—Braun & Co. 
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The Well of Sorrow. 


P OETRY was born of Love’s 
children, Joy and Sorrow. 
There can never have been, 
nor will there ever be, a poet whose 
inspiration is not directly due to this 
heredity. All true poetry has been 
written under the stress of feeling, and 
strangely enough even the songs of 
joy have somewhere beneath their 
surface an undercurrent of pain. 

Love to the young suggests nothing 
save joy in its first rapture, but, 
slowly perhaps, though surely, a 
vision of suffering clouds the first 
brilliance, and it is this which, 
willingly or unwillingly, consciously 
or not, has crept into the spirit of 
the most happy poems. The source 
from which the melancholy springs 
is,i the heart—the well of sorrow. 

Sorrow at some time or another 
comes to every man, but i its compara- 


Christ is the exponent of the Divine 
Will that, through suffering, sym¬ 
pathy shall be born; for there has 
been no sorrow which, submitted to 
the Will of the God of Love, has 
not brought forth something noble, 
whether spiritually conceived or 
materially executed. 

Some have risen above pain, and ful¬ 
filling the Divine Law, have learnt the 
breadth of sympathy which extends 
to the ideal of the brotherhood of man, 
and have given to the world at large 
some treasure, distributed perhaps 
through the example and influence 
of character, or in the conception of 
fresh beauty in the arts. 

Tennyson, through his grief at the 
loss of his friend, A. H. Hallam, gave 
to the world the comfort of his “ In 
Memoriam ”; musicians have put to 
music the pent up emotions of their 


is the conqueror. Time dims Memory ; 
it so far covers the trail of sorrow that 
hours, days, even weeks may pass and 
the pain that is still alive is forgotten, 
unfelt. Then again Memory holds 
sway until the realisation is complete 
that sorrow is never absent but always 
one with us, living for periods in our 
subconscious selves but living, never¬ 
theless, just as surely as the day it 
came and took up its abode with us. 

How many poets have written of 
that intensely human weakness—the 
giving way to sorrow when the activi¬ 
ties and distractions of day are at an 
end and night calls with its unfailing 
appeal to the heart. It is then that 
the temptation is at its height to look 
within and remember, it is then that 
we realise that which it is rarely safe to 
admit—the depth of the sorrow within 
us. Living in the quietness of an 
English village, was an old lady who 
had grown spiritually beautiful and 
wise after many years of active life, 
during which untold sorrows fell to 


accept it as God meant, and what He 
means is that you should make others 
happy and be happy yourselves.” 

Possibly Christina Rossetti meant 
much the same thing when she wrote 
“ Twice.” 

"You took my heart in your hand 
With a friendly smile, 

With a critical eye you scanitM, 

Then set it down 

And said, * It is still unripe. 

Better wait awhile; 

Walt while the skylarks pipe, 

Till the corn grows brown.’ 

As you set it down it broke— 

Broke, but J did not wince ; 

I smiled at the speech you spoke, 

At your judgment I heard : 

But I have not often smiled 

Since then, nor questioiVd since, 

Nor cared for com [lowers wild, 

Nor sung with the singing bird. 

I take my heart in my hand, 

O my God, O my God, 

My broken heart in my hand t 
Thou hast seen, judge Thou. 

My hope was written on sand, 

0 my God, O my God : 

Now let Thy judgment stand— 

Yea, judge me now." 

“ I take my heart in my hand— 

I shall not die, but live— 



From tbe painting by Herbert Sidney, F-S.A.] 


[Courtesy—The ,Artist. 


SPARTAN 

The Spartans were a race of resolute, rude, and narrow-minded warriors. By methods 
of the sternest discipline and self-denial they cultivated to the highest efficiency the 
military virtues : courage, obedience, and proud indifference to pain and hardship. They 
lived on simple diet, abhorred luxury, practised all manly exercises, with one object— 
the trade of war. All other occupations were despised, and 4 indeed, forbidden by law. 
Weakly and deformed children were put to death, as being useless for the national purpose. 
Sparta was a predatory state ; a splendidly organised and in some ways fine band of 
robbers. A people of such united and determined character usually comes to the top 
amongst a group of states, and the Lacedaemonians (or Spartans) held a predominating 
influence in the affairs of Greece for over five hundred years, only checked by the power 
and greatness of the Athenians, whom they finally overthreAV. In their hour of triumph 
they showed themselves—as such states always do—utterly destitute of the capacity 
for adopting a permanently noble and wise policy, while their insolent tyranny soon 
roused to their overthrow the peoples they had subjugated. Our picture shows one of 
their pleasant little national festivals called ** Diamastigosis” or Whipping for Diana, 
All boys on reaching the age of eight years were publicly whipped before the altar of the 
goddess. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, ordained this as a trial of courage, and to 


[OTHERS. u w . 

inure them to pain and fatigue. No doubt the old gentleman had considerable know¬ 
ledge of boys. There are crusty old 1 fogies about still who are in sneaking ypy 
with his ideas. All boys, they will tell yon, would be a lot better for a thorough 
thrashing once a year. The principle is that if they have not deserved ri yet they 
will sooner or later. There was no nonsense about it m ancient Sparta. The boys 
were whipped until their blood sprinkled the altar, before the Epbors, or public officers. 
4 priest stood by, in the interest of the goddess, to check any foolish leniency. Sometimes 
the wretched children expired under the lash. It was always a point of honour to niter 
-io cry or groan, and not to flinch or betray fear. The parents of the boys attended the 
reremony 8 Any exhibition of concern or anxiety, such as the poor mother_on the left 
s showing, only excited the contempt and derision of the spectators. It will be seen 
hat her husband sternly restrains her. It was barbarous training for barbarous work, 
rot unlike the ordeals that qualified a Red Indian brave. To us it seems admirable 
sniy from the example it gives of the spirit that spares no pain or suffering to 
achieve the ambition it has set before itself. The Spartans, for their ideals set 
Lside every hindrance and contended to the uttermost. We shall do w ■ 
seeking to achieve our own aims, we adopt their spirit, while eliminating their cruelty. 


tive degree is ruled by the capacity 
of tiie ego for suffering. Here there 
lies a great diversity in natures. The 
higher the spiritual life the greater 
will be the pain of the sufferer. The 
most sensitive will feel the most 
keenly. Profound as is the capacity 
for suffering in man, it is yet too 
shallow to allow of any true conception 
of the agony of spirit through which 
the Man of Sorrows passed during 
His life on earth. Because of this 
His followers are able to turn to 
Him in fullest assurance of sympathy 
knowing that He knows what they 
are incapable of understanding. 


hearts, sculptors have imbued the 
coldness of marble with the warmth 
of their own feelings, artists have 
covered canvasses which never fail to 
carry the messages intrusted to them. 

He is brave and foolish in one, who 
dares to gaze often into the well of his 
heart. Sorrows may come upon us 
slowly, or as quickly as a lightning 
flash, but once come, they seldom, 
if ever, truly leave us. The old adage 
that Time heals is true, but true in 
part only. Time has the power of 
healing, but Mpr nory has the power 
of kt " ‘ s t0 J Wtween these two 
ivaged and neither 


her lot. “ My dears,” she said, when 
talking to the young, “lam old, you 
must think me very old, but still I am 
not yet old enough to be able to dwell in 
thought only upon sorrow. Perhaps; 
I do not know yet, but perhaps, when 
one is very near eternity it may do 
good to look into one’s heart and see 
just how sad it has been, because then 
one knows that the next life is going 
to make up for everything sad here a 
million times over. But until you are 
sure that your time to go is drawing 
very near, do not weaken yourselves 
by giving way to sorrow. Whatever 
comes into your lives you have to 


Before Thy face I stand; 

1, for Thou callest such : 

All that 1 have I bring, 

All that I am 1 give, 

Smile Thou and I shall sing, 

But shall not question much. 

Across the Wells of Sorrow stretch 
the bonds of sympathy binding man 
to man, spirit to spirit. The waters of 
the well are bitter, but to those who 
have tasted of them there comes with 
the capacity for suffering an equal 
capacity for joy; and later, when 
eternity is reached, the bitter will be 
turned to sweet, and we shall find 
ourselves resting “beside the still 
waters.” C. TOWN ley. 


V 
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Jueen Victoria and the 
Victorian Age. 


/ , ; ANDRIWA Victoria was 

■ he only child of the Duke of 
Kent (fourth son of George 

U\ Victoria Marie, daughter 
.he Duke of Saxe-Cobourg. 

- irits were German by birth 
no Laming, circumstances of con- 

influence both with the 

■ incess and her adopted 

-■ The Duke of Kent died 

daughter was a child, and 
tne ur assumed full responsi¬ 
ve training of her daughter. 
This ui:t* appears to have been 

with thoroughness, esped- 
it became evident that 
; was destined to become 
England. The Princess 

H amiable, affectionate, and 
r ted girl, though some- 

v i s ubborn in temper, but 

. !y conscientious and truthful 
on. It was on the 20th 
1 8 } 7 , that Victoria was 
ut of her sleep with the 
i that the Archbishop 
mry and the Lord Chamber- 
iii attendance to inform her 
King had just passed away, 
ic was Queen of England, 
i into the room, we are told, 
hawi thrown over her 
gown, her feet in slippers, 
^ Tr falling down her back. 

• tne same morning she re- 
• * Prime Minister, Lord 

in and informed him that 
* t for the present intend 
ler ministry. No doubt in 
is acting from advice given 
I hours later she held her first 
V Grevilie gives the following 
son of that historic gathering, 
great Assembly of Lords, 

. * Generals, and Ministers of 
>aw the doors thrown open 
vet short, very slim girl in 
h urging; came into the room 
md ipoved forward to her seat 
Wdinary grace : they saw 
Ice not beautiful but pre- 
fair hair, blue prominent 
-all curved nose, an open 
repealing the upper teeth, 

: ii, a dear complexion, and 

- he strangely mingled signs 
*hy, of youth, and of com- 
■ ifitey heard a high unwaver- 

reading aloud with perfect 
1 y l then the ceremony over, 
cw the small figure arise and 
■~nie consummate grace, the 
nnaEng dignity, pass from 
them as she had come in, 
t the end of the day—a day 
hegmnmg with her at 5 a.m. and 
^ >y events of historic ini- 
i ■ r 1 - >he wrote in her Journal— 
it has pleased Providence to 
™ fe this situation 1 shall do 
' G to fulfil my duty toward 

• V’ v* 1 am very young, and 

. 1 may be, though not in all 

^experienced, 1 am sure 
ry few have more real goodwill 
J ^ real desire to do what is 
ght than I have.” In the 
jTod: priori issued soon after her 
^ the Queen signed herself 
jihsa, the baptismal name 
hef in compliment to the 
of Russia, but ever after she was 
to her people as Victoria* 
Glen's first speech from the 
h for matter and manner 


gave general satisfaction. Fanny 
Kemble, the famous actress, who 
heard it said— if The Queen's voice 
was exquisite. The enunciation was 
as perfect as the intonation was 
melodious, and J think it is impossible 
to hear a more excellent utterance 
than that of the Queen's English by 
the English Queen.” In agreement 
with the constitution, the Queen's 
adviser was her Prime Minister, and 
Lord M el bourne was admirably fitted 
for this delicate task. Experienced 
politician and Whig statesman, he 


made known to her her limits and 
duties as a sovereign, and he streng¬ 
thened her already formed bias in 
favour of the extension of popular 
liberty and progress. In all this she 
was singularly fitted for her time. 
The Reform Bill of IS32 had ad¬ 
mitted tlie middle class to some share 
in the government of the country, 
but the lower class had little or none, 
and were pressing very vigorously for 
some downward extension of political 
rights. 

The Coronation which followed the 


Queen's first General Election, was 
carried out with great splendour and 
enthusiasm. Thomas Carlyle, who 
was an observer, said in his char¬ 
acteristic way^' 4 Poor little Queen : 
she is at an age when a girl can hardly 
be trusted to buy a bonnet for herself, 
and yet a task is laid upon her from 
which an archangel might shrink.” 

Yes! her troubles soon began. 
The Whigs were defeated, and the 
Conservative leader in the House of 
Commons replaced the Whig leader 
for a few days only. Peel requested 
the Queen somewhat peremptorily, 
to replace her Whig ladles in atten¬ 
dance by those of his own following, a 
not unconstitutional request. This 
she resolutely refused 1 to do. The 
influence of the Duke of Wellington, 


at this time an active politician 
though in his sixty-eighth year, was 
sought but without effect. The 
conqueror of Bonaparte was helpless 
in his effort to beat down the reso¬ 
lution of the young Queen. This was 
the first exhibition of that remarkable 
decision of character which never 
failed her during her long reign, and 
also shows the affectionate nature of 
her persona] relationships. The end 
of this once national problem was 
that the Whigs remained te office. 
Other and graver questions c^pje 


before her for consideration. But 
there was one which, woman as she 
was, must have given her cause for 
serious thought. She had been two 
years upon the throne, and during the 
whole of that time she had been 
reminded by her relations, and the 
newspapers of the day, that it was 
her duty to take to herself a husband. 
She had evidently thought the matter 
out for herself and made up her mind' 
that she would offer her hand (the 
proposal in this case must come, 
from the lady) to her cousin, Prince! 
Albert of Saxe-Cobourg, On the part 
of the Queen almost every element of 
romance entered into this relationship. 
She writes to her unde, the King of the 
Belgians, 21st October, 1839,“Albert's 
beauty is most striking and he is 
amiable and unaffected—in short, 
so very fascinating.” Three days 
later she writes— 1 “ My mind is made 
up and J told Albert this morning oft 
it: the warm affection he showed me 
in learning this gave me great pleasure,; 
He seems perfect and I think I have 
the prospect of great happiness 
before me, I love him more than J caul 
say . * . , These last few days have 
passed like a dream to me.” 

The Prince, immediately after 
his marriage, took upon himself the 
duties of Secretary to the Queen, and 
it is now known, but it was not 
recognised at the time, that he dis-, 
charged these duties with great 
advantage to his adopted country. 
Practical minded as he was, he: 
addressed himself to the reform of' 
the royal household, which he found 
to be conducted in a most wasteful, 
and inefficient manner, outstepping! 
the Queen's allowance of £ 400,000 a 
year. And with admirable loyalty 
he stood by the Queen in her longf 
and bitter contest with her head¬ 
strong Minister, Lord Palmerston. 
In the wider questions of the day! 
he was an admirable counsgfior to his 
less well-instructed wife. 

Soon after the Queen's marriage, 
Peel replaced Melbourne as Prime 
Minister. He was received with some 
coldness at first. In manner the Tory 
chieftain was far behind the Whig 
courtier, but the Prince Consort soon 
recognised the high character of Peell 
and was not slow in impressing hisj 
view upon the Queen. 

Soon after her marriage the Queen 
paid her first visit to Scotland, and 
this was the beginning of a life-long 
affection for the people and country 
on the other side of the border. LikJ 
Queen Elizabeth (for whom Victoria 
had no liking) she paid many vi sltt 
to country houses, but her simple 
tastes did not involve her favourec 
subjects in the ruinous expenses o, 
Tudor times. 

The Queen was in thorough 
sympathy with Peel in his proposJ 
to abolish the duties on corn 
The widespread use of nnchiner} 
had brought about uneNiploymeiv 
on a scale not known before iff 
England* The chronic destitution 
and unrest in Ireland gave th 
Queen deep concern for the conditiol 
of her poorer subjects , and set up 
as has been suggested, a bond & 
sympathy between herself and he 
much harassed ministers. 

Anticipating the next few years- 
the growing prestige of the Engliii 
Queen and her country attracted t 
her Court the chief, or those won 
were to be the chief sovereigns < 
Europe. First came Louis Philipp 
King of the French, between whojj 



Ph0tO] ^ t Knijfht 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 


his happy snapshot has long been our favourite picture of the great Queen. Here is 
noire of the formality, the pomp, and circumstance of the State portraits. We see her 
ui her carnage, having just received a bouquet of flowers, which she is smilingly 
acknowledging in a manner that shows that the expression “ Gracious Majesty M is no 
empty phrase- Our picture is intimate and friendly, and emphasises that side of her 
character chiefly familiar to those who knew the family side of Court life ; the kindly 
and charming lady, who had a keen sense of humour, and could thoroughly enjoy a joke. 
I he photograph was taken in the Isle of Wight, and is a souvenir of the happy times 
the Queen used to pass in temporary freedom from cares of State at Osborne, On 22nd 
January, 15122, it will be twenty-one years since Queen Victoria passed away. As Head of 
the State for nearly sixty-four years, she exercised more influence than any other woman 
that ever lived. That influence was used invariably for good; she sought to advance 
the interests of her subjects in every direction, and shared the pleasures and troubles 
of her people, A noble figure-head, an exemplary wife and mother, she won from all an 
affectionate reverence such as no other British Sovereign has ever been accorded. 
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Ld the Queen a warm friendship 
Sprang np+ This did not prevent her 
extending her hospitality to Napoleon 
III, a hospitality renewed to both 
when, in the usual order of events in 
France, they became exiles. The 
general effect of these friendships 
was to modify considerably the 
enmity engendered by the Napoleonic 
wars, and to lay the foundations of 
that better feeling which exists 
between the two countries at the 
present time. Her hostility to, and 
suspicion of Russia were deep-seated, 
and she was with her ministers all 
through the Crimean War, except in 
the want of vigour with which the 
contest was carried on. For her 
soldiers she had the greatest ad¬ 
miration. 

Soon after the end of the Russian 
War came the engagement of Prince 
Frederick of Prussia to the Princess 
Royal, The German Court stipulated 
that the marriage should take place 
in Berlin* The Queen in indignant 
language gave the Prussian Royal 
Family to understand that the 
marriage, if celebrated at all, must be 
celebrated in England* German 
though the Queen was by birth and 
family connection, she was thoroughly 
English in her belief in her country's 
greatness, and had she been Queen 
during the late war, she would in 
loyalty and patriotism have antici¬ 
pated the conduct of her grandson. 

As time went on the Prince Consort 
gave less and less of Ills leisure to 
London society. This allowed him 
what he enjoyed most, active public 
work, and the quiet pleasures of 
domestic life. Children came quickly, 
and much care was bestowed on the 
{ education and training of these young 
people. The Prince was a good 
musician, and he never wearied of 
rendering the best music of his own 
and his adopted country for the 
pleasure of the Queen. He had good 
literary taste, was an excellent reader, 
and made every effort to interest the 
Queen in books, but she admitted in 
one of her letters that while she 
enjoyed reading, the immense quan¬ 
tity of dispatches she must go 
through every day left her little time 
for anything else. The home life of this 
royal couple was idyllic in its fine 
combination of duty and happiness 
that had no leaning to frivolity. But 
the shadows were gathering. In 1861, 
the Duchess of Kent passed away, 
leaving a sad blank in the life of the 
affectionate daughter. And not long 
after this the relations between Eng¬ 
land and America gave her much 
cause for anxiety. In all likelihood it 
was her active intervention that pre¬ 
vented a war, which, had it taken 
place, would have been the greatest 
tragedy of modern times. This was 
by no means the first time she had 
intervened in behalf of peace. In 
1859 she prevented Prussia joining 
Austria against Italy and France. 
Had she not interposed, Palmerston 
and Russell, without doubt, would 
have involved England in a Con¬ 
tinental war. 

The health of the Prince Consort 
began to fail. There is no need to 
prolong the sad story : the end came 
suddenly. The grief of the Queen was 
terrible, and fears were for a time 
entertained for her reason : but her 
indomitable will came to her rescue, 
and she found relief in resuming those 
exacting duties in which the Prince 
had given her daily assistance* But 
years were to pass ove. before she 


could be induced to appear in public. 

The Queen followed with mixed feel¬ 
ings the war between Germany and 
Denmark: she was against interven¬ 
tion* The war between Prussia and 
Austria gave tier much anxiety as she 
had near relatives on both sides. She 
wisely set her face against intervention 
in the Franco-German war. But to 
return to home affairs. With the 
accession of Mr. Disraeli to the 
Premiership, a marked change came 
over her life. When they first met, 
which was as far back as 1852, she had 
shown him much coolness. She dis¬ 
liked his race, and more so, his treat* 
ment of his chief, Sir Robert Peel, but 
these hostile feelings gave way under 
the melting influence of the almost 
oriental deference of the born courtier. 
There is no need to impute dishonesty 
to Disraeli. The born novelist, and per¬ 
haps the greatest imaginative states¬ 
man of all time, looked out upon the 
sex of his sovereign through a halo of 
romance, and deferred and obeyed 




England and Ireland- After his final 
and heroic effort, made in his eighty- 
fonrth year, to settle this question, 
he handed in his resignation to the 
Queen. She expressed no regret at 
his retirement, nor did she make any 
allusion to his great services to Queen 
and Country. Gladstone generously 
said she was too truthful to express a 
regret she did not feel. 

Her two Jubilees showed her the 
depth of the loyalty and affection of 
her people and she needed all the 
comfort that could be given her. 
Sorrow fell heavily and fast upon her 
in her later years. The penalty of 
losing those near and dear had to be 
paid by the aging monarch as well as 
by the cottager. From her eighty- 
first year the Queen’s health began to 
fail rapidly, and on the 21st January, 
1901 , she passed quietly into the other 
life after a reign of sixty-three years 
and seven months. 

The claim made in this brief and 
inadequate sketch of her life is that, 


% 


a constitutional ruler. Hence, her 
reign was free from disputes that have 
wrought ruin in other lands. The 
Queen left domestic legislation largely 
in the hands of her Ministers, but she 
insisted on her right to a voice, and 
a fairly decisive voice, on external 
questions. She had a good knowledge 
of international politics, and was less 
insular in general outlook than her 
ministers. The smooth working of 
the political institutions made for the 
gradual extension of political liberty, 
and owing to this, a government 
which was oligarchical at the be* 
ginning of the Queen's reign was 
essentially democratic long before 
the end of that reign had been 
reached. It would be absurd to 
credit the Queen with more than an 
ordinary share in the great advance 
in every direction during her reign. 
Progress is the aggregate of a nation's 
intelligence and energy, but there can 
be no doubt that her character had a 
great influence upon the public life of 




From an Engraving,] 


[After the painting by IF C. Selous. 


THE OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 1st MAY, 1851. 


The opening of the Great Exhibition will always be remembered 
as one of the historic events of Queen Victoria's reign. The 
scheme stirred the country to its depths* and the expectations 
aroused by the hope that men who had once been associated 
in the friendly rivalry of this great Festival of Peace would 
never again be persuaded to meet in rivalry of a fiercer bind, 
touched the imagination of all who longed for ” peace on earth, 
and goodwill among men.” Those hopes were—alas l —soon 
dispelled : the Crimean War began almost immediately after* 
and was followed by the Indian Mutiny, and by a continuous 
series of wars all over the world up to the Franco-German 
struggle in 1870, Yet the ideal of Peace, though we may not 
live to see it realised, appeals to all that is best in the human 
mind, and the striving to reach it will never be extinguished 
while there are among ns any who—like Aslondo—" never 
dream* though right be worsted* wrong will triumph* hold 
we fall to rise* are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake/ 1 
The Exhibition of 1851 was the first organised to gather all 
the representatives of the world's industry into one great fair. 
Over six million persons visited it during the five and a half 


months that it remained open. The occasion of the opening 
brought together all the notable personages of the time. 
We have been unable to lay hands upon a key to the portraits 
in this picture* but it is easy to identify some of the most 
prominent. Standing on the dais, of course, is Prince Albert. 
The first idea of the Exhibition was conceived by him, and 
it was his energy and influence which succeeded in carrying 
the idea into practical execution. The children in front are 
the Princess Royal (afterwards mother of the ex-Emperor of 
Germany)* and the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward 
the Vllth). Among the ladics-in-waiting is the Duchess of Kent, 
the mother of the Queen. The group on the right comprises the 
Diplomatic Corps* the Ambassadors and Ministers of foreign 
countries. On the left stand the British Ministers and great 
Officers of State. In the upper row is the aged Duke of 
Wellington (it was his eighty-third birthday)* while in the front 
are the Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Derby, Mr* Gladstone* and many more. Though all this 
took place only seventy years ago* the England here represented 
has wholly changed, and all the actors in it have passed away. 


where his great rival, Gladstone, 
would have deferentially argued and 
expostulated. Through the influence 
of Disraeli, the Queen appeared more 
frequently in public, and this in¬ 
creased her popularity. She gave her 
Jewish Prime Minister her fullest 
support even to the extent of assisting 
him in his Turkish policy. 

Gladstone’s Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church excited her strong 
hostility, and she spoke openly of his 
Home Rule efforts as inevitably 
leading to a separation between 


taking mind and character together, 
she was a great woman, and a no less 
great Queen. She was wisely tolerant, 
and in advance of the great majority 
of her subjects in breadth of outlook. 
She had a strong sense of justice and 
was opposed to oppression in any 
form. Her life was illustrated by 
continuous acts of kindness, not 
limited to any single class or even 
humanity itself. Nothing unclean or 
frivolous was permitted in her 
presence. She saw almost intuitively 
the extent and limit of her power as 


the time. The Queen’s reign almost 
saw the locomotive railway, the 
application of steam to purposes of 
navigation, electricity and much else, 
grow from infancy to maturity. But 
perhaps the greatest event of this 
illustrious reign was the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin . of Species, a work 
that has had a revolutionary effect 
upon almost every branch of human 
thought, and certainly places this age 
on a line with the times of Francis 
Bacon and Isaac Newton. 

T. L. Dodds. 
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Pathfinders. 

“LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN, AND THE 
FATHERS THAT BEGAT US.” 

” Hymn to the Forefathers" by Jems the Son of Sirach. 


W E reproduce in this Annual, 
by courtesy of the Director, 
ten portraits from the 
National Portrait Gallery, which we 
have arranged in two ornamental 
pages with appropriate emblems. 

Though these u fathers ” in philo- 
sophy, science, art, commerce, and 
humanity represent widely divergent 
activities of the human mind, each 
was a creator or pathfinder; who 
left mankind wiser, happier, or 
better by his life-work, and is worthy 
to be had in remembrance. We are 
debtors personally to them all for 
wider and fuller life, for definite 
knowledge, benefit and pleasure; as 
well as by the examples their char¬ 
acters have left us. 

In the spirit of the noble hymn 
quoted above, let us briefly recall 
the most important achievements of 
each. 

Sir Francis Bacon. 

Among the men renowned by their 
power , giving counsel by their under¬ 
standing , the first place belongs to the 
famous Lord Chancellor, philosopher, 
and essayist, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam (1561-1626) whose 
portrait is by P. van Sorrier. 

We dismiss at once any claim upon 
our admiration for his example and 
career as statesman and politician. 
These were on the whole discreditable. 
He suffered for his faults bitter 
humiliation and disgrace, and those 
who want to read the sordid story 
will find it in the histories. It is his 
scientific and literary work that make 
him one of the greatest Englishmen 
that ever lived. 

Bacon’s title to fame rests upon the 
fact that he was the father of experi¬ 
mental philosophy. He insisted that 
man is the servant and interpreter of 
Nature, that truth is not derived from 
authority, and that knowledge is the 
fruit of experience. Don't spin 
theories , observe fads , he taught. 
His greatest work, the “Novum 
Organum,” or “ Indications Respect¬ 
ing the interpretation of Nature/' 
which appeared in 1620, was 
immediately hailed with the warmest 
admiration by the greatest minds of 
Europe, and is the central pile of 
that edifice of philosophy on which 
the world has bestowed his name. 
He set mankind upon a new and 
true road ; modestly claiming—not 
finality for his own conclusions—but 
that he “ rang the bell that called the 
other wits together,” 

His extraordinary intellectual 
powers touched nothing in the world 
of thought and letters that they did 
not adorn. His essays are full of 
practical wisdom and keen obser¬ 
vation of life, written in concise 
language of the most sententious 
dignity. 

Let us conclude with a favourite 
quotation from his “ Advancement 
of Learning.” “ By aspiring to a 
similitude of God in goodness, or 
love, neither man nor angel ever 
transgressed, or shall transgress,” 

Sir Isaac Newton. 

Of all those by their knowledge of 
learning meet for the people wise and 
eloquent m their instructions , Sir 


Isaac Newton { 1642 - 1727 ), takes 
precedence. We reproduce here his 
portrait by John Vanderbank, as the 
best available. It gives at least an 
idea of the mild and venerable person¬ 
ality of the man, who was not only 
the foremost of the wits who answered 
Bacon’s bell, but the greatest ex¬ 
ponent of natural philosophy, or 
physical science, that ever lived. 

We owe to him more knowledge 
of the laws that govern the universe 


than to any other single individual. 
From the close of his Cambridge 
career, says J, R. Green, his life 
became a series of great physical 
discoveries. At twenty-three he 
facilitated the calculation of planetary 
movements by his theory of Fluxions. 


The optical discoveries to which he 
was led by his experiments with the 
prism were embodied in the theory 
of light which he laid before the 
Royal Society on becoming a Fellow 
of it. His discovery of the law of 
gravitation had been made as early 
as 1666 {his 24th year); but the 
erroneous estimate then generally 
received of the earth’s diameter 
prevented him from disclosing it to his 
friends for sixteen years ; and it was 
not until 1687 that the “ Principia ” 
revealed to the world his new theory 
of the universe, ff ever man had 
reason to be conceited, Newton had ; 
yet to the last, we are told, he was 
neither stiff in opinion nor in any 
degree elated. 


It was shortly before his death 
that he said humbly of his sublime 
achievements—“ 1 know not what I 
may appear, to the world; but, to 
myself 1 seem to have been only like 
a boy playing on the seashore, and 
diverting myself in now and then 


finding a smoother pebble, or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me.” Pope’s 
couplet aptly sums up the whole 
matter:— 

“ Nature and Nature’s laws lay 
hid in night; 

“ God said, 4 Let Newton be! ’ 
and all was light.” 

Sir Christopher Wren. 

Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) 
as Newton’s contemporary, and 
another of Bacon’s “ wits,” appro¬ 
priately follows. He is best known as 
the great architect, but he was in 
fact an all-round man of science; 
mathematician, astronomer, chemist, 
anatomist, inventor of certain 
mathematical instruments, and part 
perfector of the barometer and the 
microscope. 

Architecture is as much a science 
as an art. The laws that govern 
strength, safety, convenience, and 
nature of materials are as important 
as the decorative and artistic char¬ 
acter ; and in all great architecture 
these scientific and artistic elements 
are perfectly combined. It will be 
seen that Wren was thoroughly 
equipped on the scientific side, and 
it so happened that he was also 
endowed with creative aesthetic 
genius of the highest order. 

Everybody knows that he built 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—the finest non- 
Goth ic Cathedral in the world—and 
that his body lies within it. The 
disaster of the Great Fire of London 
gave him a chance of which he would 
have made much more if he had been 
permitted, but few of his recom¬ 
mendations were adopted. He 
designed more than fifty churches in 
London alone, and many secular 
buildings, in place of those destroyed. 

He enriched Oxford, Cambridge, 
Greenwich, and many other places 
with monuments of beauty and 
grace which will keep his memory 
always green. Our portrait is by 
Sir Godfrey Knell er. 

Sir Marc Isambard Brunei, 

As examples of other types of men 
of action we have selected Sir Marc 
fsambard Brunei ( 1 / 69 - 1849 ), and 
David Livingstone ( 1813 - 1873 ). 
Brunei, whose portrait is by John 
Northcote, R.A., was the great 
engineer and inventor. He was a 
mechanical genius of the first order ; 
a man whose mind was fertile in 
ideas, also possessing the practical 
knowledge of natural laws that 
enabled him successfully to realise 
them. 

His greatest undertaking was the 
Thames Tunnel, which took 18 years 
to construct, and was opened in 1843 - 
It is still in use by the railway. He 
was a pioneer in navigation by steam, 
and established the Ramsgate vessels, 
amongst the first steamboats used on 
the river Thames. He was author of 
many other useful and ingenious 
inventions, and the father of an 
equally famous son, Isambard King¬ 
dom Brunei, the engineer to the Great 
Western Railway, and designer of the 
“Great Eastern” steamship, the 
largest in the world, 

David Livingstone. 

David Livingstone, missionary and 
explorer, spent his life in exploring 
the interior of Africa. Wherever he 
went he sought to enlighten the 
natives of the dark continent, and to 

(Continued page 30 ) 



From ail engraving by J. L» Atkinson, alter John Lucas.] [Courtesy Hy* Gravea & Q>, 


GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

The portrait of the great engineer, George Stephenson, comes very appropriately 
among the Pathfinders, of whom he was an illustrious example. He is shown 
here standing upon Chat Moss, the famous bog which his opponents said 
could never be made to support a railroad. It was in 1826, after the Act oi 
Parliament had been obtained, that Stephenson was appointed chief engineer 
to the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. He commenced his operanons 
by forming the line across Chat Moss ; triumphing finally over inconceivable difficulties* 
He stands in the picture with a quiet air of success, and behind him the tram-— 
which they said would never run—is seen crossing the dreaded bog at full ^P e /^L- 
Near him is one of the channels in the peat which he devised to carry on the 
superfluous water. It was a triumph of man's will over natural obstactss considered 
insurmountable, and we can well believe it was sweet to him. The Father ot the 
Locomotive" died in 1848, at the age of sixty-seven. His designs, we are told, 
were marked by enterprise and sound judgment, and their execution by conscientious 
care anti a thorough mastery of details. He possessed, too, the power of gaining the 
confidence of his employers, the respect and obedience of those employed under mm, 
and the esteem and friendship of all who knew him. 
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(Continued from page- 30 ) 
combat the iniquities of those who 
exploited them. As an explorer he 
gathered a vast amount of useful 
information respecting the country 
and its inhabitants. He crossed the 
continent from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean, discovering lakes and 
rivers until then unknown, and great 
natural wonders, such as the Zambesi 
Falls, 

At the time of his death he was 
engaged on behalf of the Royal 
Geographical Society in solving the 
geographical problem of the water 
shed of Central Africa, and the 
sources of the Nile, Most readers will 
remember the story of the dramatic 
meeting when Mr. Stanley, sent by 
the New York Herald to dear up the 
mystery of his long silence, found him 
at Ujiji, near Lake Tanganyika. 
Though broken in health, Stanley 
could not induce him to return until 
he had made one more effort to 
execute his commission. He died 
worn out, at the age of 60 . Like 
St, Paul, he underwent perils of every 
kind, " in weariness and painful ness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness*” A faithful servant of his 
Master, and a man of the apostolic 
type, who spread the light of Truth 
in the dark places of the earth, he 
never forgot, while willing to help to 
solve scientific problems, that he was 
first of all a missionary seeking to 
uplift and benefit the peoples amongst 
whom he laboured. His portrait, 
which shows him as a young man, is 
by Frederick Havili 


Sjjr Arthur Sullivan. 

The Son of Sirach, whose arrange¬ 
ment we are following, bids us also to 
praise such as found out musical turns 
and recited verses in writings and this 
brings us to Sir Arthur Sullivan 
( 1842 - 1900 ), the eminent musical 
composer, and Colley Cibber (1671- 
1757 ) poet laureate and actor. 

No man has given greater measure 
of pure and refined pleasure to his 
generation than Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
There is no reason why his comic 
operas should not be as popular fifty 
years hence as they are to-day. Since 
the delightful series came to an end, 
there has been nothing to follow 
them, and every revival has given a 
further demonstration of their 
abiding popularity. The tuneful 
melodies abounding in true musical 
humour, the bright sparkling 
choruses, and the charming in¬ 
strumentation of favourites like 
u The Mikado,” “The Gondoliers,” 
“ Patience,” ** H.M.S. Pinafore,” 
“ The Yeoman of the Guard,” and 
the rest of the long string of familiar 
works, have never been surpassed. 
The happy partnership of Sullivan's 
music with Gilbert's wit produced 
a form of wholesome and exhilar¬ 
ating entertainment altogether new 
to the stage. 

Many people know Sullivan only 
by the operas, but he was a very 
versatile composer, and some of Ins 
hymn tunes can never die. Everyone 
knows the stirring hymn “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” sung to Sullivan's 
tune “ St. Gertrude.” Other grand 
uplifting melodies of his such as that 
to “ Safe home, safe home in Port,” 
or “ Samuel ” (Hushed was the even¬ 
ing hymn), and the great Easter 
hymn, “ Welcome, Happy morning ” 
are less known and less sung than they 
deserve. He also composed many 
popular songs that even now “ wear 
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well.” The fine portrait we reproduce 
was painted by Sir John Millais in 
1888 . 

Colley Cibber. 

Colley Cibber was a more important 
personage in liis own day than in ours. 


He was a popular comedian and wit, 
a successful dramatist, and a capable 
theatrical manager, being for twenty - 
three years director of Drury Lane 
Theatre* His poet-laureateship was 
a joke. He produced a play called 


“ The Noujuror,” which lie dedicated 
to George I. It strongly supported 
the Protestant succession, and the 
King presented him with £ 200 , and 
appointed him laureate. The odes he 
wrote in his official capacity were 
justly the object of universal ridicule, 
we are told. So far, perhaps, we have 
not disclosed much reason for in¬ 
cluding him in our selection. But we 
owe to him a vast improvement in 
the decency of the stage* Under his 
management the whole atmosphere 
of the theatre gained in respecta¬ 
bility ; and in his comedies he 
sought his humorous eifeets in other 
directions than in the gross situations 
of adulterous intrigue* His greatest 
work is his “ Apology for my Life,” 
one of the most amusing and readable 
autobiographies in the language. 

He is also fortunate in ^having 
his likeness preserved in an exception¬ 
ally interesting and vivid way. The 
portrait we reproduce is not a painting 
but a plaster bust, coloured as in life, 
almost certainly the work of Roubiliac, 
the great French sculptor (died 1763 ). 
Whoever did it was a great artist. 
It is, we think, impossible for art to 
produce a more truthful or more 
animated record of a human being 
than this striking bust, and it is 
remarkable that this successful 
example of original portraiture has 
never stimulated other artists to 
practise the method. We candidly 
admit that the liking we have formed 
for the little man from this unique 
image, enabling us to look into his 
face one hundred and seventy years 
after his death, led us to strain a 
point to include him in a company fo 
which, on his general merits, he 
might scarcely have gained admit¬ 
tance* 

Bulwer Lytton. 

There is no question, however, of 
the honour due to a more modem 
dramatist, poet, and man of letters* 
Edward Bulwer, 1 st Baron Lytton 
(1803-1873), whose portrait by H. W. 
Pickersgill, R.A., shows him as an 
early Victorian “ dandy ” of an 
aristocratic type. For half a century 
his production was continuous. As 
Scott said of Byron, “ his foot was 
always in the arena, his shield hung 
always in the lists.” He sought and 
obtained distinction in almost every 
department of literature—in poetry, 
the drama, historical romance, 
domestic novel, philosophical essay 
and political disquisition. At his 
death in 1873, we are told, he was at 
the head of our literature, with the 
single exception of Thomas Carlyle ; 
his works were popular all over 
Europe, and his fertility and industry 
seemed unabated. His earlier works 
are marred—in the present writer's 
view—by much affectation, and a 
vein of sickly sentimentalism, then 
popular, but now quite distasteful. 
} He worked himself free of this 
pruriency and affectation, and 
developed the matured powers of the 
artist, with deeper and broader 
sympathies, and a wiser philosophy 
of human fife* 

We praise him here for his great 
plays, which still hold the stage as 
(irmly as the masterpieces of Gold¬ 
smith and Sheridan, The Lady of 
Lyons , Richelieu, and Money; and 
for his great romantic novels— The 
Last Days of Pompeii, Pimp, and 
The Last of the Barons . We are sorry 
for the boy whu is not capable of 
being stirred and thrilled, whose 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The statue of Abraham Lincoln, unveiled on tlie 2Sth of July* 1920, is the work of 
America's greatest sculptor, and forms one of the most splendid gifts ever presented 
by one nation to another. The great President stands facing Westminster Abbey 
from the “Canning" enclosure; a tall, thoughtful, dignified figure, with noble brow t 
and head bent slightly forward. His attitude is that of one about to speak, and waiting 
for silence. One feels that, as he is shown, so he delivered his masterpieces of ringing 
English prose, such as his Second Inaugural Address or his Oration on the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg ;—" We here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom ; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. , . /* 
Now the ordinary Londoner sees that the statue is fine, and that the Americans 
have given us a splendid public ornament. He appreciates, too, the fine generous 
spirit behind the gift, and he understands the value of visible tokens of international 
friendship. He has heard that Lincoln set free the slaves, and saved his country from 
disruption ; and realises that Americans do well to be proud of him. But Lincoln 
never came to England, and never seemed to touch the life of Britain. To the 
question—“ What docs Lincoln mean to me ? “ the average Englishman has no very 
clear answer. We will attempt to reply on his behalf, and we will begin by quoting 
the words of Mr, Lloyd George at the unveiling :—He is one of those giant figures, 
of whom there are very few in history, who lose their nationality in death. They are 
no longer Greek or Hebrew, English or American ; they belong to mankind." We do 
not need to think of Lincoln as an American ; lie is more—hois the ideal Akglo-Saxon. 
He possessed an almost perfect combination of those virtues and qualities which we 
like to think of as characteristic of the race to which we belong. " He had a shrewd 
sense/ 1 wrote the London Spectator, " he had right instincts, he had a great gift of 
judgment, lie had reason, he was temperate, he was tender and indulgent, and he clothed, 
or it might sometimes be said masked, all these things with an unfailing humour." 
Above all. he was lovable . Elis heart and brain were incapable of vindictiveness or 
personal rancour. Born from the humblest origin, he was naturally a very great 
gentleman ; instinctively chivalrous and well-bred. His story is one of difficulties 
bravely overcome, of sorrows nobly borne, ending with a martyr's death. As the 
Hon, Elihu Root said, in making the presentation on behalf of the American people t— 

“ Every child of English sires should learn the story and think with pride : ' Of such 
stuff are we English made/ “ Let us conclude by quoting part of Lincoln's reply to 
the message of those noble Lancashire cotton operatives who let themselves come near 
to starvation rather than use material that involved the breaking of the Northern 
blockade against the South :—“ I hail this interchange of sentiment as an augury, that, 
whatever else may happen, whatever misfortune may befall your country or my own, 
the peace and friendship which now exist between the two nations will be, as it 
shall be my desire to make them, perpetual." 
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imagination is not stimulated, by 
these great works of fiction. In a 
different vein, but equally delightful, 
are the stories of English domestic 
life, abounding in humour, quaint 
fancies, and delineation of character, 
such as The Caxton$> My Novell and 
What will he do with it ? ” These are 
works of healthful moral feeling that 
delighted our grandfathers, and will, 
we hope, delight our grandchildren. 

Sir Thomas Gresham. 

, The next category of those deserv¬ 
ing praise cited by the Hebrew poet 
are— Rich men furnished with ability, 
living peaceably in their habitations. 
This exactly describes the great 
merchant-prince, Sir Thomas Gresham 
(1519- 1579), of whom we have a 
splendid portrait by Sir Antonio 
More. He represents a type for whom 
we do well to give thanks ; the wise, 
far-seeing, public-spirited business 
man. He made money by his intelli¬ 
gence and integrity which none but he 
could have made, and spent it in 
hospitality and liberality, and in 
founding institutions to benefit those 
who came after him. His experience 
and sagacity were at the service of 
the state, and made him incidentally 
a valuable public servant Employed 
as “ King's Merchant” under Edward 
VI at Antwerp, in two years he paid 
off a heavy loan, entirely restored 
the King's credit, and introduced a 
new system of finance. Elizabeth 
employed him and consulted him, 
and he played a leading part in the 
rapid development of commerce that 
took place in her reign. He is one of 
the most eminent examples of the 
truth of the words—“ Seest thou a 
man diligent in business ? He shall 
stand before kings.” He devoted a 
portion of his great wealth to the 
erection of the Royal Exchange for 
London merchants, which the Queen 
opened on 23rd January, t59L The 
free lectures on divinity, physic, 
astronomy, geometry, law, rhetorics, 
and music are still given at Gresham 
College at the expense of his endow¬ 
ment, though fortunately no longer 
in Latin. He provided for the erec¬ 
tion and support of eight almshouses, 
and made many other charitable 
bequests. Emphatically, he was a 
type of citizen of whom no country 
can have too many. 

In a passage of touching beauty 
the Son of Sirach enjoins us to 
remember forgotten benefactors— 
And some there be T which have no 
memorial; who are perished^ as 
though they had never been ; but these 
were merciful men , whose righteousness 
hath not been forgotten. 

Sir Samuel Romilly. 

It would not be quite correct to 
include Sir Samuel Romilly ( 1757 - 
1818) among those “ who are perished, 
as though they had never been * 7 but we 
know of no memorial to him, and to 
the present generation his name 
means little. Certainly he is one of the 
u merciful men ” whose glory, it is 
promised, shall not be blotted out. 
A distinguished lawyer, and Solicitor- 
General in iS06, he devoted his life's 
work, in and out of Parliament, to the 
mitigation of the barbarous severity 
of the criminal law of England, Every 
cause where humanity, liberty, and 
justice called, found him its champion, 
and he took an active part in the 
anti-slavery agitation. But legal 
reform was his chief work, and, 
though he did not live to see the fruit 


of his labours, it is to him we are 
mainly indebted for the reformation 
of our criminal code. He was a voice 
crying in the Wilderness. From 180S 
to 1818 he brought in bills, which 
were rejected session after session. 
Undaunted by many discouraging 
failures, he strenuously continued 
his humane efforts to destroy this 
cruel system. 

When Romilly began, there were 
over 200 offences in the statute-book 
for which capital punishment might 
be inflicted. Men and women were 
hanged for stealing to the amount of 


forty shillings in a dwelling-house, 
or privately to the value of five shil¬ 
lings in a shop (think of this, all 
shoplifters 1)—for picking a pocket 
of only twelve pence and a farthing— 
for stealing a horse or sheep—for 
cutting down a tree—for counter¬ 
feiting the stamps on perfumery— 
and for impersonating a Greenwich 
pensioner. 

The gallows claimed holocausts 
of victims, without any diminution 
in crime. Cartloads of wretches went 
continually through the public streets 
to the shambles amidst popular 


demonstrations like a public holiday. 
In cases of high treason the law was 
not satisfied with mere hanging. 
It required the utterly revolting 
mutilation of the bodies of traitors 
agreeable to a sentence expressed in 
the most barbarous jargon. In iSi 1 
Romilly introduced a Bill into Parlia-. 
ment to annul the punishments 
prescribed by the old Acts relating to 
high treason. It was thrown out, and 
its author congratulated the Ministers 
upon their glory in preserving the 
British law, “ by which it was 

(Continued on page 41) 



[Engraved by Valentine Green. 


From the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.] 


JANE, COUNTESS OF HARRINGTON. 


This splendid and successful full-length portrait is more familiar 
from the contemporary engraving by the great master of 
mezzotint Valentine Green, than from the picture itself, 
which is the property of the Earl of Hare wood, the lady's 
collateral descendant, and not accessible to the public. 
In an old English garden a maiden fair and tall walks 
with stately grace, holding a garland of flowers She has a 


regal air of high breeding mingled with gracious dignity 
like a queen willing to please. The lady is to us anothf 
of Sir Joshua's immortal examples of English beauty, b\* 
in her time she was a great heiress, having^ ■£ 100,000 i 
her own right. She sat to Reynolds m 177.5, white sti 
Miss Jane Fleming, and four years before she became Countt* 
of Harrington. She died in *1824. at the age of sixty nim* 





The Law of Life. 


T HE World is in astakof unrest; 
suspicion and distrust are 
rife* A sense of disturbance 
and uneasiness seems to have settled 
down on the whole of civilisation. 
Dread of what the future holds is 
manifest both in the spoken and in the 
unspoken word ; nowhere does there 
appear a way of assured relief from 
the prevailing tension. The pre-war 
life, holding so much that was 
superficial and insouciant, might 
almost belong to a bygone age* If 
indeed we live “ in feelings, not in 
figures on a dial,” then life has been 
more filled during the past seven 
years than during the previous 
seventy in the lives of the oldest 
amongst us. 

True it is that the old standards 
are gone—or are rapidly going. It is 
progress through self-sacrifice that 
is the law* New visions have come to 
us, fresh inspirations and ideals of 
greater urgency* Lip-service is 


again be breathed upon, the living 
spirit must be felt if the true purpose 
of our being is to be fulfilled* 

Of that there is profound assurance 
in the breast of many—nay, of all— 
though in some it is still latent or 
unperceived. The divine nature of 
man is a greater certainty than his 
animal nature : this truth is becoming 
better known to increasing numbers. 
The more ardent the appeal to the 
God within, the quicker the instinc¬ 
tive response in action* And such 
action is expressed by the many 
altruistic agencies everywhere in 
operation. Never has there been a 
time when the feeling of sympathy 
with our fellow beings—human and 
sub-human—was more in evidence, an 
urge instinctive and irrepressible. This 
is evidenced in the following incident: 
Towards the latter part of 1914 , 
about the beginning of the War, 
three severely wounded soldiers, two 
British privates and a German officer, 


It is this spirit of all-embracing 
sympathy which needs to be shown 
more in daily life, as well as on 
exceptional occasions* It may not be 
difficult to give proof of courage or 
self-denial when ail the world is watch¬ 
ing ; it is less easy to do the helpful 
deed, to spend and be spent when it is 
certain no witness is by. And yet, 
virtue is its own—and its only— 
reward ; nothing else than an approv¬ 
ing conscience can give that inner 
glow of happiness which truly satisfies* 
If we really believed in the unity of 
life, in a world-embracing kinship, 
we should not be aware in ourselves 
of any distinction whatsoever between 
our recognised and our unrecognised 
deeds. They would be alike in our 
consciousness, and good actions, like 
the rain drops, would pour down 
upon all* during the darkness of the 
night as well as in the light of day* 
So far as this is not the case, to that 
extent do we fall short of that cosmic 
consciousness which should be our 
present aim and is our ultimate 
destiny. 

This is the goal—our only worthy 


indeed. For there is a peace which 
stultifies and finally destroys ; thus, 
it is essential that our peace contain 
the germ and elements of growth and 
life. 

It is to this object there should be 
directed, more than has hitherto been 
the case, the efforts of teachers and 
rulers in all lands, for the advance 
movement is not limited to race or 
creed. Once we become capable of 
true love and friendship, we shall have 
transcended tolerance—that negative 
though necessary virtue which may 
so easily become indifference—and 
shall have entered into such a desire 
for the true growth of our friend in all 
that is best, that we do not even fear 
to offend him, should the need arise, 
by refusing to fall in with his pet 
schemes and dreams for world-im¬ 
provement* Hi is may seem unkind, 
but a little reflection will show that 
pure loyalty is based upon our own— 
not another’s—truth. For the in¬ 
dividual conception of truth evolves 
like all other living things, and it is 
our duty to live up to our own 
vision of such fragments of truth as 



From the painting by Boutet de Mujjvci.J 


LLopyrigm—-JI. rson enure 

THE TRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC. 

Yotr SAY THAT YOU ARE MY JUDGE; THINK WELL WHAT YOU ARE ABOUT. FOR OF A TRUTH 1 AM , S ? N ,f 

YOU ARE putting yourself in great danger/ 1 — Joan of Arc to the Bishop of Beauvais at her tnaL— r , ^ H account of this 

doom they were determined on. The blood boils to read tnc account or tnis 

mock-trial, and it sickens at the shameful brutality and incredible indelicacy of her 
treatment in prison, whereby it was hoped to break her spirit. Think of a 
chaste girl guarded wholly bv rough soldiers, three of whom slept in the dungeon 
where she was chained to a‘ beam, and allowed neither privacy nor the company 
of her own sex. But her stainless purity protected her from all harm, and she 
%vent to her doom with triumphant courage. Her mission was accomplished \ she 
had saved France. " There is more in God's book than there is in yours/ she 
had told the theologians, and she was right. We English, whose ignorant and 

superstitious ancestors shared responsibility with the French for this histone 
crime, cannot too sincerely join m doing honour to her moral beauty and heroism. 


Tlie simple grandeur of the story of Joan of Arc has been a rich motive to painters 
and sculptors ; but to no modern artist has it appealed more strongly than to the 
distinguished French painter and illustrator. M, Boutet de Monvel. Himself a native 
of Orleans, he lias brought to the illustration of the career of the wonderful Maid 
unparalleled devotion, study, and skill. His fine picture-book depicting the chief 
scenes of her life, from the Vision at Domremy to the martyrdom at Rouen, has 
never been excelled. We reproduce the scene in the great Hall of the Castle at Rouen, 
during the long trial in 1431, when the inspired peasant-girl faced her judges with 
the noble simplicity of transparent truth ; while doctors and churchmen, theologians 
and lawyers, used every artifice at their command to trick, to confuse, and to 
entangle her into some fatal admission that would make a legal excuse for the 


subjected to the test of sincerity, and 
more than ever are men judged by 
their deeds. The noblest impulse is 
worthless unless it be translated into 
effective action, for the world’s need 
is great and more pressing is the call 
for help, a call not always audible to 
the outer sense but felt intuitively by 
the soul. 

There is a groping or a seeking for 
escape in every department of 
activity, in social and political life, in 
art and science, in religion and 
philosophy. The whole of creation is 
in travail, and many are in longing 
expectation of a new Birth whereby 
the prevalent doubt and despair shall 
be replaced by such a degree of hope 
and faith as may enable life to be 
lived to the full once more. For to 
vast multitudes life is now little more 
than a soulless existence, lacking 
inspiration. The dead bones must 


lay unheeded on the field after the 
battle of the Marne. Groans of distress 
escaped their lips. One of the English¬ 
men appealed to the other for a drink 
of water. 1 n despair, the other showed 
him his empty flask. Meanwhile, the 
German was observed to stir, as 
though in pain, and the Englishman, 
wishing to relieve him, crawled across 
to where he was. The German 
managed to intimate that his water 
bottle should be unstrapped. This 
was done, and the bottle was held to 
his lips. “ Nein . . . nein ... for 
him ” (pointing to the other English¬ 
man) “... trink.... i die ! ” Saying 
which he sank back unconscious and 
passed quietly away. The surviving 
soldiers marked their appreciation 
of such conduct by placing on the 
spot where he breathed his last a 
rude cross bearing the laconic but 
expressive inscription: Ai. 


object on earth. To this end—the 
creation of a finer type of human 
being with world-wide understanding 
and sympathies—should be directed 
all communal and individual effort, 
all political and all religious activity. 
And the means to such an end is a 
fuller conception of what education 
is—not instruction, the pouring into 
the mind of a host of more or less dis¬ 
connected and heterogeneous items 
of knowledge, but rather the evoking 
of the divine possibilities so often 
neglected or left to lie fallow. “ We 
do not educate a child,” says Ruskin, 
by telling him what he knew not, 
but by making him what he was not, 
by making what he will be for ever.” 

Yes, an education that has eternal 
issues is alone worth while. True 
progress and growth are those which 
conduce to a living peace, not to 
a death-like solitude—a wilderness 


we have so far glimpsed, recognising 
all the time that others’ viewpoints 
may be very different from ours, 
though just as real and important 
to them. 

This spiritual attitude will sooner 
or later become widespread, as its 
progress is hastened by the efforts 
in the direction of social amelioration 
we see on every hand. Glorious are 
our opportunities and splendid the 
results that may he achieved, nothing 
less than the uplifting of the race to 
u nim agined heights of nobility. But 
let each aspirant in this quest be 
sternly resolute and fixed of purpose. 
He must see to it that he fail not of 
the crown of thorns, that he drain the 
sacrificial cup to the dregs, for ever 
must the via dolorosa be the path of 
him who would be the servant of 
mankind. 

Fred Rothwbll, 
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Can Suffering ever be 
Undeserved ? 


T HERE is a Law of Cause and 
Effect running through the 
Universe. All Science is 
based upon this Law, that the same 
causes always produce the same 
effects. If certain causes produced 
certain effects to-day and different 
results to-morrow, chaos would reign 
supreme and this manifested Universe 
would pass away. 

This great Law of Action and Re¬ 
action permeates the whole of human 
conduct. The corollary of this Law, 
that action and reaction are equal, is 
the basis of the Divine Justice that 
rules this world. This corollary is 
called by some “ the Fundamental 
Theory of Universal Balance, or Jus¬ 
tice.” In the figurative language of 
the Bible it is, “ Whatsoever a man 
so wet h, that shall he also reap.” 

The question, “ Can suffering ever 
be undeserved ? ” may also be put 
in this way: “Can a man reap what 
he has not sown ? ” or, in other 
words, “ Can anything come to a 
man which he has not caused ? ” 
Considering the incidents of Hi is 
life only, it would seem to be folly 
to assert that everything that came 
to a man was caused by some act of 
his own doing. The fact of birth 
itself, with its varied environment of 
poverty and wealth, and the different 
accompanying conditions of good and 
bad heredity, would be a denial of 
the working of any Law of Justice, 
or Cause and Effect. If we consider 
every baby a brand new soui fresh 
from the hand of God, the sur¬ 
roundings in which it finds itself must 
be accounted for on some other basis 
than the Law of Justice, or Cause 
and Effect. And so on through 


the life of the individual in his 
experiences from maturity to old 
age, we shall have to explain many 
of the things that happen to him by 
other reasons than simply to say 
that they are the butworkings of the 
Law of Cause and Effect. In fact, 
considering some of the untoward 
and manifestly unfair and unaccount¬ 
able tilings that happen to some 
perfectly good people, we begin to 
doubt whether there is any Law of 
Justice in this world. 

But we intuitively feel that God 
is just, and that He would most as¬ 
suredly create a system of natural 
law in which Justice would be the 
predominant and fundamental note. 
Many seek to excuse the apparent 
ever-present lack of justice in the 
Universe, by saying that it is still in 
the process of making, and that 
when it is finally ail worked out 
there will be recompense and justice 
for all. This idea that a man can 
suffer without cause and be repaid 
in bliss afterwards is a travesty on 
Justice. We cannot believe that God 
would do wrong and then make it right. 
We rather believe that the Maker 
of this Universe, powerful and kind 
as He is, could just as easily have 
made it possible that Justice should 
attend and be in continual operation 
in all the experiences of mankind 
from the moment the Word went 
forth that created it until His Great 
Indrawing Breath shall absorb it 
back into Himself and it shall cease 
to be. 

There is a theory of life called 
Evolution, or progressive growth, 
which permits of long periods of 
time to elapse in the development of 


the soul. According to this theory, 
the soul is not a new spark of the 
Divine Fire just thrown off with the 
birth of the babe, but is a flame 
of the Divine Life which has been 
adding to and building in itself as a 
centre through millions of years ail 
the Divine Fire it could absorb and 
manifest. In other words, the soul 
that takes possession of the child is 
not a newly created spirit, but has 
been in existence for ages, taking 
birth from time to time in a human 
body in order to gain knowledge and 
experience. 

It seems to be an indispensable 
part of the Scheme of Evolution that 
in order to bring the system to com¬ 
pletion, tire Divine Qualities of the 
Spirit must be made manifest in the 
individual in perfection on earth. 
The different steps along this path of 
manifestation, the various rungs on 
the ladder of life leading to perfec¬ 
tion, if you please, are said to be 
stages in the growth of the soul. 

Naturally, the growth of the soul 
is a very long process, continuing 
during many lives on earth. The 
soui of a man (which is really 
the man, the body being simply the 
house in which he lives), is the pro¬ 
duct of centuries of progressive de¬ 
velopment. Consequently, it is easy 
to surmise that some souls would 
outstrip others in the race for per¬ 
fection. Thus, we find that some 
souls are more developed than others, 
and we call them older souls. This 
fact accounts for the differences we 
see in men. The soul takes a body 
in keeping with its development, for 
Nature would not furnish ail instru¬ 
ment which the soul was unable to 
use. We study the form and texture 
of the body because they indicate 
the kind of a soui enclosed within. 
Thus, at birth the soul receives a 
body and is born into an environ¬ 
ment in keeping with its state of 


progress along paths that lead to 
perfection. 

Now this theory of rebirth is built 
upon the great Law of Cause and 
Effect. A soul takes a body and 
lives a life on earth. The thoughts 
and acts of that life determine what 
kind of start it will have in its next 
earthly life. Nor are the faculties 
which a man discovers to be at bis 
command the mere product of chance. 
The knowledge be learns in one life 
is digested in the Heaven Life and is 
brought back as latent faculty in the 
next incarnation. What we gain we 
never lose. The thought and deed 
seeds sown in one life often lie dor¬ 
mant until the soui again returns to 
earth, when they blossom into the 
achievement-flowers of a glorious des¬ 
tiny. Thus, in this whole scheme 
of progressive growth, or evolution, 
there is no chance, there is no injus¬ 
tice. We get what we earn, and he 
that harms no one cannot be harmed. 
This Law of Cause and Effect is ab¬ 
solute, universal, and immanent. 
Nowhere in the economy of the 
Universe is it more potent and opera¬ 
tive than in this process of reincarna¬ 
tion, with the body and attending 
circumstances with which the soul 
finds itself involved upon its return 
to earth. 

Among popular writers who have 
subscribed to this great Law of Cause 
and Effect, and its attendant fact of 
rebirth, none has written more to 
the point than James Allen. In the 
“ Mastery of Destiny ” he says: 
“ Nothing comes unhidden ; where 
the shadow is, there also is the sub¬ 
stance. That which comes to the 
individual is the product of his own 
deeds. It is literally true that when 
men die they go to Heaven or Hell, in 
accordance with their deeds. But 
the Heaven and Hell are in this world. 
The rich man who abused his wealth 
or who obtained his riches by fraud 
or oppression, is reborn in poverty 
and shame. The poor man who used 
the'little he possessed wisely and un¬ 
selfishly is reborn in plenty and 
honour. The cruel and unjust are 
reborn in the midst of harsh and un¬ 
toward surroundings; the kind and 
just are reborn where kind hearts and 
gentle hands watch over and tend 
them. Thus, with every vice and 
virtue, each receives its own; each 
declares its own destiny,” 

Returning to our question, “ Can 
suffering ever be undeserved ? ” we 
find that this has been one of the 
most discussed problems that has 
come down through the ages. The 
allegorical book of “Job” takes up 
this question in a very detailed way. 

I call the book of “ Job ” an allegory 
because I do not think that it is 
meant to be historical. Nor does il 
seem to me to have enough action in 
it to be called a play. Like Bunyau’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” it is a discussion 
and setting forth of a moral truth 
in a figurative manner. As an ex¬ 
tended metaphor the book of “ Job,” 
through the discourses of its charac¬ 
ters, sets forth the views of an 
ancient writer upon the question of 
the justice and injustice of God in 
this world, whether or not a man can 
suffer for sins lie never committed. 

Job, who by the premises is a man 
perfect and upright, and one that 
feared God and eschewed evil, is 
suffering untold pain. On their 
common acceptance of the fact 
that every result has a cause and that 
nothing can come to a man tuff what 



From the Etching by Eileen Soper.] 


THE SWING. 


[Copyright— H. C, Dtckins, London and New York, 


Three etchings by an unknown exhibitor, whose name, age, 
and sex were unknown to the judges, w-ere accepted and 
hung in the Royal Academy of 1921. They were the 
work of a child-artist of fifteen. Miss Eileen Soper, the 
daughter of the well-known etcher, George Soper, R.E. 
Apart from the question of hereditary talent, Miss Soper's 
success seems to ns partly due to her wise choice of subject. 
Still a child herself, she etches what she thoroughly under¬ 


stands : laughing children at play. She speaks for the 
young people to whom she herself belongs, and speaks well. 
In " The Swing,” here reproduced, the effect is achieved 
with very slight means, yet there are movement and zest* 
and a quality of enjoyment that could not have been 
attained without the keen sympathy of the artist. If Miss 
Soper's art is allowed to develop naturally without being forced 
or exploited, we believe her future has great possibilities. 
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sentences should appear to any to 
he insufficient let it be remembered 
that they are the truths which 
kindled the piety of the loftiest souls 
in Israel and inspired the faith and 
sacrifice of the Master Himself. 

hi our own days insistence upon 
elaborate creeds has not saved 
religion from decay. Seldom has the 
voice of her prophets counted for less. 
On every hand the reproach is heard 
that the Church is remote from life, 
that her message fails to touch the 
springs of action, and is concerned 
with beliefs that bewilder and divide 
rather than with the truths by'which 
men live. What an incalculable 
power might still proceed from her 
fifty thousand pulpits—if only the 
simple petitions of The Lord’s Prayer 
were driven home week by week, and 
proclaimed with one voice to be the 
very words of eternal life. 

Let those who wish add to this 
ideal and multiply their beliefs, but 
let them not impose these additions 
upon others or declare them to be 
necessary to salvation. It has been 
the tragedy of religion that such an 
exaggerated importance has been 
attached to formulated creeds. What 
are all our creeds but a faltering and 
childlike attempt to understand our¬ 
selves and our relation to the Uni¬ 
verse ? It is impossible to fake two 
steps in that unfathomable search 
before we are lost in mystery. 

And yet in the theological class¬ 
room minute and exact definitions 
are insisted upon with the precision 
of a chemist, who was weighing and 
measuring the properties of matter. 
It has often been remarked 
what little effect theological creeds 
have exercised upon character, John 
Wesley observed this fact, and 
declared that he cared no more for 
a string of religious opinions than for 
a string of beads. He required no 
profession of a creed from those who 
sought admission to his church. 
He asked but one thing from his 
followers—a desire for a changed 
life, or, as it was expressed, “ a desire 
to flee from the wrath to come,” 
John Wesley’s wisdom lay in 
transferring the emphasis from beliefs 
to desires ■ He saw that the thing 
that counts is that upon which the 
heart is set, A longing is always 
active, but a belief may be as sterile 
as a geological specimen in a museum. 
He aimed, therefore, at awakening 
desires, for these are the forces that 
mould the life. Strictly, all desire is 
prayer, whether uttered or not. 
Intense and concentrated desire is 
effectual prayer, for if carries in 
itself the promise of its fulfilment. 
The problem of religion is to elevate 
our desires and raise them above the 
personal to the universal. This was 
the purpose of The Lord’s Prayer, and 
in its fulfilment lies the world’s hope 
of unity. Opinions and customs 
separate, but in aspiration and desire 
all good men are one. As they unite 
in the simple prayer taught by Jesus, 
they are caught up into a wider 
sphere where all that is local and 
temporal falls away. 

Surely the time is approaching 
when it shall be seen that the only 
essential beliefs are those which can be 
turned into prayer. We cannot pray 
about the Trinity, or the degree of 
inspiration in the Bible, or particular 
theories concerning the Sacraments, 
or the Atonement, or the Church. 
None of these things, therefore, can 
be vital. But we can, and ought to 


From the Elchin iz by Johnstone Rainf.J 


CANTERBURY. 


L It is the bounden duty of every English-speaking man and 
woman to visit Canterbury at least twice in their lives." 
These words of the late Archbishop Temple to an American 
A m bass ad or su ggest tnxl y the appeal to ou r race of the 
venerable city, with its august historical associations and 
splendid monnmeets of antiquity. For Canterbury is the 
Mother-city of the English race. Here it was the English 
first founded a settled home on English soil f and English 
commerce established its first permanent centre. Opportunity. 
It is sometimes said, is a fine thing. Not every orthodox 
Mahommcdan can go to Mecca, neither can every English- 
speaking man nr woman —however desirous—join the stream 
of Canterbury Pilgrims that has been flowing for nine hundred 


yeans. Even in Chaucer's time the pilgrimage had become 
little more than a pleasure party. To-day. to anyone with 
a touch of historic imagination and a little feeling for the 
beauty of the picturesque a visit is a sheer delight. " We have 
be en th e re and still would go. . . ." The t) ne pi ate w h i ch 
we reproduce is bv one of our rising etchers. Mr. Johnstone 
Baird. It shows the city in its surroundings of lovely Kentish 
meadow and upland, seen from the London road. In the 
midst rises the glorious Cathedral, the premier Cathedral Church 
of England, for over fifteen hundred years a focus of the 
political and religious life of the Anglo-Saxon race. From such 
a point of view the reverent pilgrim may well salute the royal 
and ancient city in the historic words : Ave Mater Anglic 


pray, that as God’s children we may 
dwell in peace and charity, working 
together for the betterment of the 
world, and striving so to live that 
the Divine Will shall be realised on 
earth, as it is in Heaven, 

H. LHFROY YORKF. 
+++-*■++++*-* 

Pathfinders 

[Confirmed from page 36). 

ordained that the heart and bowelsof a 
man convicted of high treason should 
he torn out of his body whilst yet al i ve/’ 
Nor were these the only ghastly 
barbarities which Romilly assailed. 
The town and countryside were 
disfigured by tall gibbets where the 
bodies of malefactors hung rotting in 


fear 


A Plea for a Simpler Creed. 


cases of perjury, and the last perjurer 
stood in the London Pillory in 1S30, 
We have said enough to show the 
great debt we owe to Sir Samuel 
Romilly, who was far in advance 
of the public opinion of his time, 
and suffered the frequent doom of 
reformers of sowing for others to reap; 
with disappointment and apparent 
failure. If you look at the splendid 
portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
which we reproduce, you will see 
that the appearance of the man 
agrees with what we know of him. 
Here are clear-eyed sagacity, bene¬ 
volence, and determination ; the 
high mind of a true reformer, 

“ Their bodies are buried in peace ; 
but their name Uveih for evermore ” 
Harold W. Bromhead. 


chains, Hogarth’s picture of the 11 Idle 
apprentice sent to sea” shows the banks 
of the river Thames lined with them. 

Prisoners who refused to plead 
were liable under the old statute Peine 
Fork et Dure to torture by pressing 
to death under weights* This had 
been partly modified in 1772 , but it 
was not until ten years after Romilly’s 
death that it was finally abolished. 

The Pillory was the favourite form 
of punishment for libellers against 
the government, and it was one of 
the most barbarous of punishments. 
So violent occasionally was the mob’s 
treatment of unpopular individuals, 
that instances are on record of deaths 
resulting from exposure in the pillory. 
In 1815 Romilly was influential in 
obtaining its abolition except in 
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Dante from 
Paradise. 

[The prose source of this story is to be found 
in Baiba's ** Life of Dante” II, (31, 269, 290, 
as translated by Mrs * Banbury and quoted by 
the poet Longfellow in the Notes on his English 
version of '* The Divine Comedy P The missing 
manuscriptsj whose hiding place Dante's 
spirit is said to have revealed, appear to ham 
contained either Cantos VIII to XXX of the 
** Inferno tr or the last 13 Cantos of the ** Para- 
d isos' The latter supposition has been adopted 
in the following poem.] 


T HIS is the story Pier Giarditio told, 
W ho 1 ov e d ou r D a ri te we 11 and hon ou re d 
him 

As the Poet Master of his soul 

****** 

When Dante left us sorrowing; for his loss, 
Our only comfort was to find the scrolls 
Wherein his wondrous visions were enshrined 
Of that far journey from the depths of Hell 
To blessed Paradise. Alas 1 it seemed 
He had not told the end of that ascent 
Unto the Highest, but his mighty work 
Broke of! abruptly, as though Death had 
drawn 

The pen from out his hand* We sought in 
vain 

To find that crowning vision* Then we 
deemed 

That Jacopo and Piero, his two sons, 

True poets both, should strive to frame an 
end* 

11 was the eighth month since great Dante's 
death. 

1 lay enfolded in a dreamless sleep, 

While night grew darker, wearing to the 
dawn. 

A sudden knocking woke me and 1 leapt 
To answer it, so urgently it came— 

Again, again—louder and louder beat 
Upon my door, as if for very life 
One sought an entrance. Warily 1 craved 
The name of him who came to break my rest. 
J Twas Jacopo di Dante and in haste 
I drew the bolts and opened wide the door, 

“G Pier l" he cried, “a miracle hath 
chanced 1 

My father Dante came to me this night 
The while 1 slept* I say my father came 1 
It was no dream, no vision, but I saw 
If is very self. Bu t oh E the wondrous change 1 
Sorrow and weariness had fled his face 
And bright with light immortal, crowned 
with joy, 

Radiant he came, dad all in robes of white.” 
I cried, " Thou livest, father l ” " Yea,” lie 
said, 

M But in the true life, not the earthly life.” 
Then came to me the thought of our long 
quest 

Which he alone could aid* " Father,” 1 
craved, 

If of a truth thou art my father, say 
Didst make an ending to thy work divine ? 
An if thou didst, oh tell us where to seek 
That we may find it E ” " Yea, I finished it,” 
My father answered* Then he took my hand 
And led me to that chamber where of old 
He had been wont to sleep. He touched the 
wall* 

" Seek here I ” he said and with those words 
anon 

He vanished from my sight and 1 awoke* 

I could not rest a moment, but have come 
Winged with a keen desire to go with thee 
And presently to find the secret place 
My father did reveal* Then shall I prove 
If ’twas his own true self that 1 beheld, 

Or some deceiving spirit,” 


Him we aroused and, when he heard our tale, 
He brought us to the place that Dante 
showed. 

We found a little window in the wall, 
Hidden behind a screen and all unknown 
To him who now possessed it. On its ledge 
A roil of parchment lay, mouldy and stained, 
Soon to have perished. Jacopo in haste 
Upcaught it and unfolded. " Ah! ” he 
cried, 

"It is—it is the treasure that we sought l 
Truly my father came from Paradise.” 

****** 

O joy of life immortal! In thy light 
Die all earth’s sorrows, loneliness and scorn ; 
The anguish of death’s parting turns to bliss 
Of love triumphant. Yet, in thy far world, 
The soul remembers still. The artist’s dream, 
The strains of glorious music and the words 
By which the poet sways the thrilling heart, 
All fair and noble works that men have 
wrought, 

Remembered ever, crown their blessedness* 


Blake and 
Dante. 

W E reproduce in this Annual 
three of the illustrations by 
William Blake, the English 
artist and seer, for the Dmm Com - 
media, the immortal vision of the 
mediaeval Italian poet, Dante. 

Beneath each reproduction is a 
brief explanation, but the connection 
between these two great mystics 
forms so striking an example of the 
underlying union of men of spiritual 
minds, although separated by con¬ 
ditions of belief, of time, and of en¬ 
vironment, that it deserves a few 
words of separate comment* Swin¬ 
burne said of Blake that " to him the 
great Spiritual Verities were as real as 



__L 

FcorO tfie illustration by William Blake] [Courtesy—National Gallery of British Art, 

DANTE DRINKING AT THE RIVER OF LIGHT. 


We have chosen this drawing to represent Blake’s conceptions for the third division 
of Dante's " Divine Comedy.” Although only begun, the incomplete design is full 
of suggestion worthy of the great theme, and it is interesting because it was one 
of the last subjects that Blake was engaged upon before he himself passed through 
the veil* We have tried to explain (see note on Blake and Dante) the broad 
meaning of the poem, of which the d* Paradiso ” is the supreme expression* 
Here the mighty genius of the poet raises us—if only for a moment—to the very 
joy and peace of Heaven, He shows us what God offers us, says Mr. Wic&sfeed, 
what it is that we have hitherto refused, what it is that we may still aspire to, 
that here or hereafter we may hope to reach* It is a place where sin has been 
so purged by suffering, so dried up by the sinner’s love of God, so blotted out 
by God’s love of him, that it has vanished as a dream, and the sou! can say * 
"Here we repent not." A succession of pictures, describing the nine revolving 
Heavens in ever increasing splendour, culminates in the region where time and 
space are not. "It has no space but the Divine Mind, in which are kindled the 
Jove that makes it revolve and the virtue which it rains down.” Here the poet 
sees the mighty river of Light inexhaustible glittering with brightness, between banks 
painted by a wondrous spring* He is commanded to drink, and told that what he 
has seen hitherto was but the preface to the revelation to come. And then the true 
forms of what had hitherto been shadowed forth in emblems only rose before his eyes. 


Then we twain 

In the chill darkness that foreruns the dawn 
Sought out the house where Dante once had 
dwelt* 

After his death a friend had purchased it. 


These are the tidings of true Paradise 
That Dante brought, when through the 
sundering veil. 

Which hides the heavenly world, God sped 
his soul. 

E. R. Broome. 


bread and meat to tlie Materialist” 
The same is true of Dante. Both men 
were members of that goodly fellow¬ 
ship, the Church Invisible of those 
who seek after Truth. 


What, it may be asked, does t. 
tremendous vision of Dante signi 
for us ? In its literal acceptation, 
an account of the state of souls aft. 
death, but little. Yet symbolically, 
an allegory of man become worthy 
reward or punishment by the use 1 
makes of his free-wili, the poe: 
remains the appropriate expressk 
of an ever present moral reality, at 
of profoundest truth. 

If the thought and aspiration of tli 
Catholic poet of the fourteenth ce 
tury can reach the ears and stir tl 
hearts of the Protestants and heretii 
of the twentieth, says Mr. P. ) 
Wicksteed, it is not so much becau: 
he rose above the scholastic thcolog 
and science of the Middle Ages, an 
the spiritual forms of his own tim. 
as because he went below than an 
touched the Eternal Rock upon whic 
they rested. 

The world beyond, to which t 
takes us, is just this world seen in th 
light of eternity, viewed in its mor; 
aspect—dear of confusing issues. Th 
woe and the joy are made the visibl 
expressions of character. The cor; 
sequences of sin, of penitence, c- 
sanctity, confronted by the Divio 
Justice, which Dante painted wit: 
such detail, are everlasting trut: 
unaffected by his Mediaeval point 0 ‘ 
view. In the Inferno he shows th 
suffering, the moral degradation 
brought by sin wilfully persisted i: 
and unrepented. In the Purgatorio h 
exhibits tbe purifying process bj 
which men who seek moral renu 
vation free themselves from evil. The 
Paradiso reveals the glory that await; 
the saintly desire for Inward purity. 
The value of these pictures is in n< 
way depreciated by Dante’s belief 
that in Hell there is no possibility 
of repentance, nor of progress ii 
Heaven, while in Purgatory he heir 
that transition is but temporal; fo; 
unless the heart is changed befori 
death it cannot change at all. Such 
beliefs cannot influence the ideal 
requirements of Divine Justice, whicl 
the genius*of the poet worked out si 
accurately. Upon the underlying 
foundation of moral truth and reality, 
which Dante symbolised in his vision 
the spirit of Blake couid meet him ir 
perfect communion. 

The execution of these drawings 
was William Blake’s last important 
undertaking. They were suggested 
and commissioned by his good friend 
John Linneil, the artist. Itwasafrujy 
genial and friendly arrangement, by 
which Blake’s highly creative am 
sympathetic genius could work un 
disturbed by financial care. The 
agreement was that Blake should 
have from £2 to £} a week as required 
and work as he pleased. Thus, the easi 
and comfort of his declining year: 
were secured, and the world is richer 
by a set of designs of profound 
interest and value. 

With characteristic fervour and 
activity, says Blake’s biographer, 
Gilchrist, he, at sixty-seven years of 
age, applied himself to learning 
Italian in order to read his author in 
the original. In a few weeks he taught 
himself sufficient to comprehend 
that difficult author substantially, if 
not grammatically. He left one 
hundred drawings in a more or less 
finished condition. All were to have 
been engraved, but Blake lived tc 
engrave only seven, published in 1827 , 
the year of his death. The designs are 
of high merit and extraordinary 

{Continued on page 43.) 
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Love- 

Human and Divine 


God is Love. 

HIS is an enquiry into the 
nature of love. All recognise 
its power ; every human 
eart desires it. It is the ground-work 
f all happiness, as ultimately the 
[uaJity of all true success. The rnigh- 
iest force in the universe, it is so 
istinct in all life, so far-reaching and 
comprehensive in its action, that it 
as been described as the foundation 
uality of Divinity: “ God is Love/ 1 
That is the root of the matter. 
x>ve is the ever-active, re-creative, 
propulsive power in the universe, 
vhich insp ires the movement of atoms, 
iien, and gods, proportionately. That 
which a man loves he cannot really 
e separated from ; that which a man 
ftves he must inevitably reach. The 
Bonds thus forged are unbreakable, 
bringing souls together life after life 
o learn still deeper and purer reaches 
A love together. 

The Evolution op love. 

In the first stages of human 
Jevelopment the love-power is largely 
impounded with self-interest. Hence, 
f is not pure. A man loves, but 
mostly for what the beloved object 
brings to him. His love is largely 
projected love of self. 

The greatest love makes no 
leinands. I t is conditionless and free. 
J erhaps it loves the more tenderly 
he more weakness is apparent in the 
leloved. The Master can love the 
most abandoned wretch, because 
uch a soul has so great need of 
understanding love. True love is 
■lairvoyant, loving in spite of all, 
decause with divine intuition it sees 
lot what a man is, but what he may 
become. To love is to share our life 
with another, trying to help him at 
he level where he stands, not from 
our own. 

Life after life in the School 
>f the World we slowly learn to love 
uid all that it means, because there 
is really no other lesson to learn, and 
as the Love-power in us grows, the 
ield of its activities widens and 
deepens. 

Characteristics According to 
Direction. 

it takes on different charae- 
erisfics according to its direction. 
Love looking up to those above 
is adoration; love looking down 
compassion. Love between equals 
is comradeship, co-operation. And 
;n the love of one heart to 
another, different sides of the beloved 
will call out all three manifestations. 
We adore our beloved's strength, we 
compassionate his weakness, and 
land iii hand with him we know the 
joy of mutual service, effort side by 
side. 

Characteristics according to 
Relationship. 

The Love-power also takes on 
different aspects with the character 
of the relationship held to the beloved 
one. Thus, the protective love of 
fatherhood, the cherishing love 
of motherhood, the companionship of 
brotherly, sisterly love, the com¬ 
radeship, the staunch loyalty of 
friendship, these are variations of love 
according to the way of approach 


provided in a particular life to souls 
between whom a bond is forming. 
(Though it is only fair to mention that 
sometimes the opposite pole, hate, 
is the attractive force, until trans¬ 
muted, in forming these relationships.) 
The most peculiar one of all, because 
fraught with unique possibilities, is 
the relationship of husband and wife. 
In this an element comes strongly 
into play which is more or less latent 
in any other, and is concentrated here 
for a very unique and tremendous 
purpose. So important is this, and 
so badly misunderstood, that the 
subject requires very patient eluci¬ 
dation. 


The Complementary Polarity of 
the Sexes. 

The magnetic forces of Nature are 
oppositely polarised in the bodies of 
men and women. Through the 
physical body of a man, on this plane, 
flows the positive, active, creative, 
male power. Physically, he acts 
most strongly through the bony and 
muscular system. Through the body 
of a woman flows the negative, 
passive, receptive, female power. 
In the physical world she acts most 


vitally through the glandular and 
nervous substance. Hence, the 
nervous system of a woman requires 
peace and absence of strain even 
more vitally than does a man's. These 
forces are opposite and yet com¬ 
plementary. They tend, also, to bring 
Into play different sides of the psyche 
or inner self, A man will readily use 
his reasoning powers when a question 
arises. He generally says “ I think,” 
A woman instinctively calls into 
action the emotional side, which in 
the undeveloped female is impulse, 
in the developed intuition. She often 
states it, lC I feel.” The truth in this 
is that one aspect of the force 
on this plane calls into action the 
opposite pole on the successive 
inner plane. A man is positive on 
the physical and mental planes, 
negative on the emotional and 
spiritual. A woman is negative in 
physical and mental worlds, positive 


in the emotional and the spiritual. 

Here lies the secret of the balance 
and right interaction of the two 
sexes. They need each other ; they 
cannot progress properly without 
each other. And the more freely, 
harmoniously, and truly they can 
co-operate on terms of equality, the 
more quickly and happily will man's 
evolution progress. This exchange 
of magnetism goes on all the time, 
through mental intercourse, as well 
as by mere physical propinquity, A 


real friendship in work between a 
man and a woman is beneficial to 
both. He helps to define her thought- 
forms ; she inspires Ills with warmth 
and life. That is why great men so 
often have great mothers or wives. 
Naturally, the very highly-evolved 
man becomes more and more self- 
sufficient in this respect, since by 
many lives' experience on both sides 
of life, he has strongly developed and 
refined both aspects in himself. 

The Consummation in Creation. 

But this healthy exchange has been 
largely hindered in the past by the 
exaggeration and degradation of one 
particular factor in the situation, 
the physical function for the creation 
of life. In this the opposite forces are 
very strongly concentrated on the 
physical plane for the purposes of 
direct creation. So tremendous is the 
purpose of the act, that the finest and 
most delicate net-work of nerves and 
blood vessels cover the very organs 
concerned, that it may call down 
the full powers of body and soul, 
expressed through the blood and 
nervous energy. Creation is the aim 
and use of the sexual function in man. 
When used for any other ends it 
degrades and perverts, exacting m 
the end inevitable retribution, as, 
indeed, does any natural function 
which is not used solely for its proper 
purpose. The degradation of creative 
love is lust, just as the degradation of 
the nourishing function isj gluttony. 
Most of the physical ills which now 
afflict mankind are the result of his 
age-long abuse of these physical 
powers. The animal kingdom, which 
is ruled from without , by “ Instinct,” 
shows us the true law here. Man, by 
his gift of self-consciousness or free¬ 
will, has to learn to consciously 
co-operate with the law from within. 

But, it may be argued, this is too 
high an ideal to preach to imregen- 
erate man. No doubt, to many; but 
the race advancing will reach it more 
and more. Meanwhile, as a matter of 
practical politics, what shall be done 
with those of us who find ourselves in 
the possession of a force liable to 
run away with us at any moment ? 

The Control of Sex Force. 

The first truth to grasp is this: 
The vital forces follow thought. There¬ 
fore, if the thoughts are persistently 
turned away from the physical 
expression, the pressure in that direc¬ 
tion will lessen. But we must also take 
into account the fact that an over- 
active and congested physical 
condition calls the attention of the 
mind. This has to be regulated on the 
physical side, by spare and plain diet, 
plenty of exercise, and fresh air. 
Certain common articles of food are 
potent hindrances in this regard, such 
as alcohol, tea and coffee, spices and 
condiments, meat. The regulation 
of the physical expression of the sex 
forces should be done from the two 
sides at once; from the physical by 
abstemious, hardy living; from the 
mental by the persistent cult i vat ion 
of intellectual and spiritual interests. 

And last, but not least, by affording 
the emotional (not passional) powers 
full and free exercise in loving. 
The origin of lust is very often love 
starvation. Often two love starved 
people marry, mistaking Just for love, 
and the most deadly married hatred 
sets in. The soul of neither can forgive 
the other for depriving it of love. 
Thousands of people wither for want 
of true love and loving. Madness and 




From the piloting by Emile Friaut] [Copyrig.it—Bcnn^re. 


LIGNNE, 

"God shield us a lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing : for there 

IS NOT A MORE FEARFUL WILD FOWL THAN YOUR LION, LIVING/' 

—A Midsummer Night's Dream . 
M. Emile Friant is one of the most popular and successful of modern French artists. 
He has given us here an agreeable arrangement, achieved with much technical skill. 
The picture is in the contrast between the attractive young lady and her unusual couch. 
Both girl and Hon are handsome, but we see no symbolical meaning in their 
association ; unless, perhaps, there is a little play on the word ” lionne,’* which in 
French means not only lioness, but also a fashionable woman of a rather notorious 
kind. But the girl s expression, which is frank and innocent, seems to negative this. 
We have quoted above the words of honest Bottom the Weaver ; because, though 
this is rather a case of a lady among lions than of a lion among ladies, both the 
play and the picture are pieces of make-believe of an equally harmless kind. 
M. Friant's “fearful wild-fowl ” is certainly stuffed. 
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Love—Hum^.i jfiJ Divine. 




prostitution are among the pitiful 
results* The easiest way of 
all is a happy marriage, where 
not only a physical attraction 
exists, but also a happy relationship 
between mind and mind, heart and 
heart* This union means added 
power and peace to both* The forces 
being properly equalised and uplifted, 
the physical act of union becomes the 
result of a true creative desire to 
“ make man in our own image/ 1 
This last should be a rare act, under¬ 
taken in a reverent spirit and with 
deepest love, for it is the true sacra¬ 
ment of marriage, wherein a man and 
a woman perform in symbol, and in 
related fad , the great, primeval, 
creative act which brought the worlds 
into being and made Love manifest 
for evermore* 

This is what distinguishes the love 
of husband and wife from all other 
ways of love* 

The instinctive feeling of holiness, 
devotion, and wonder, giving first 
love, unvitiated by vice, its peculiar 
beauty, Is the right instinct of the 
oul touching the true chord 
between earth and Heaven* 
under that it seeminglytrans- 
■ earth and sky, and makes 
in heart expand in joyous 
h- ail ? The heart that has once 
- 1 it never afterwards forgets* 
t forget, for at one moment 
i h : -aven touched earth with the 
of her joy* Lust is the union 
b>*v and body; love is the 
I mo soul and soul* What soul, 
r g to earth, shall inhabit the 
] ■ us formed, depends upon the 
which it was created, and the 
s made in other lives between 
iiu ee* But the will to live to the 
i est will call a fair soul; by love 
: lication a habitation for a 
Christ; ke spirit may be prepared and 
built 

The Purification of Love* 

Let us think, then, we who love ; 
how do we love f Is our love, love 
of self transformed into the likeness 
of its angelic counterpart; or is it 
that desire to serve, that longing for 
the good of the beloved, which is 
true love ? If our love for our beloved 
is mostly self-pleasure in his presence, 
service, love to us, that is the smallest, 
lowest way of love* Not that joy in 
being loved is wrong. Even the great 
Masters of Wisdom take pleasure in 
the love of Their disciples, even God 
is glad when He is loved. But as the 
love-power grows it is more and more 
glad to do the loving, more and more 
desirous to serve, to increase the 
other’s highest good* Do we love; 
or do we love being loved only ? 

The selflessness of our loving may 
also be tested by the lessening amount 
of pain that physical separation 
brings; by the steadfastness of our 
loving when that separation is long 
continued. I once heard a great 
Teacher say: 1S When you can be 
quite as happy and serene when your 
beloved Is not with you, then you 
have learnt to love/’ There is no bliss 
like the Joss of self in love of something 
other than self, no power to turn 
earth’s smoothness rough like the 
willing service of an ideal* It is 
foretasted in human love; it is 
realised fully in Divine love* 

Sex Differentiation* 

The root of sex differentiation lies 
at the heart of the universe, it goes 
right back to the very Dawn of 
Manifestation* Its archetype is the 


most fundamental thing of all, being 
the primeval “ pair of opposites,” 
Spirit and Matter, between whose 
opposing, yet complementary poles, 
the web of the Universe is spun. 
In ancient symbolism, Life or Spirit 
is spoken of as male, fiery, active, 
hidden, life-giving; and Matter as 
female, passive, receptive, manifest, 
the fructifying Womb of Nature 
wherein the _ growing God-made- 
manifest, the Son, is formed. 

Love always desires to unite. We 
readily unite with pleasurable people 
and objects because they give us 
pleasure, make us feel “ more /’ 
Perhaps, for a long, long time in 
evolution, during which the sense 
of individuality is developing and 
stabilising, love must partake of this 
quality to some extent and remain 
not wholly pure* 

This is human love, hi all its varying 


From Fie pointing by G. F. Watts, O.M., R,,V] 


grades, from the greatest self-love 
which only occasionally sees from the 
standpoint of the beloved, to the 
unselfish love that sees almost entirely 
so, with self-satisfaction a secondary 
factor in the case* 

When Divine Love is Born. 

When it entirely escapes the cling¬ 
ing bonds of self, and uniting with the 
beloved object makes it “more™ then 
it is pure and free, and is no longer 
human but Divine. 

Yet is Divine loving born of human 
loving, and struggles to Divine levels 
through pain and loss* All the veils of 
Love which constitute beloved objects 
pass, but only that, purified and 
deepened, love may find them again* 

Divine love is born when man 
finally escapes from the age-long 
prison of himself. On the great day 
of Initiation, the birth of the Christ- 


fCcuirtesy— National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


Consciousness within his heart, the 
man begins to love as God loves, and 
to live in the joy and peace which 
passes human understanding. Drawn 
up by Love, through every stage of 
loving, he at last finds himself one 
Therewith, the radiator and trans¬ 
criber of Love in service for ever. To 
love as man makes us happy now, 
To love as God is bliss unspeakable! 
The price of the Great Pearl is the 
surrender of self, and lie who thus 
loves becomes a saviour of the world. 

God Manifest. 

God, who is Love, is most 
manifest in those great Sons of His 
we name Masters, Adepts, Perfect 
Men. The Master, especially One 
such, highly exalted by virtue of His 
peculiar office and powers, is the 
“Christ without.” But the same seed 
of Love and Life immortal lies in 
every human heart. On its growth 
and increasing power depend the 
happiness and wellbeing of men. 
This is the “ Christ within,” whose 
development is stimulated, drawn out, 
by the contemplation and following 
of a “ Christ without” 

What is the God in us but the Love- 
power in us, the immortal Beauty that 
finally conquers everything ? Hence, 
whosoever believeth in Love, shall 
not perish, but ultimately gain con 
scious, eternal life. 

Attraction and Repulsion. 
Through all the worlds the Love- 
power of God works, that inherent, 
attractive force which is ever drawing 
together, unifying, organising, and 
when it lias succeeded “mightily 
and sweetly ” ordering all things. 
In the lowest realms of Nature it 
keeps atoms and molecules, as well as 
planets, revolving in harmonious 
relationships. Sometimes at its 
negative pole it acts as repulsion, and 
the great mystery of hate is that it is 
the Love-power reversed, and, there¬ 
fore, convertible into love. Note this 
with an enemy who is made a friend. 
The love is strong in proportion to 
the previous hate. 

Love Immanent and Transcendent. 

But human love interests us most 
of all. Human love means life and 
joy; human hate unhappiness and 
death. From unconscious unity to 
separation and complexity we conic, 
to travel back to unity once more, 
enriched by the conscious inclusion 
of the harmonious diversity of parts. 

How We May Reach Up To It. 
By slow degrees, life after life, we 
are accumulating the strength, the 
love, which shall enable us to make 
the great surrender one day hence. 
How shall we purify and expand our 
powers of loving ? 

By meditating on, and practising. 
loving watchfulness, helpfulness, 
service ; by seeking out that which 
is admirable, lovable, beautiful, in 
all things ; by lookingbver upwards, 
and ^consecrating love, by dedication 
and worship ; by striving as much as 
possible to eliminate the^thoughi of 
self, asking for no return, looking 
for no gratitude. 

K Heart, are you great enough 

For a Jove that never tires l 

Q heart, are you great enough for love ? 

I have heard of thorns and briars.” 

If so, you have touched the feet 
of God with the fmgers of earth, and 
have brought to birth a power which 
shall hereafter divinise and redeem 
your soul* 

Clara M. Codd, 


THORNS AND BRIARS* * 

Tin*; is a reproduction of a picture by G. F. Watts, 0*M., R.A.. in the Edinburgh 
Gallery. 11^ original title is ** Mischief /' which we have altered to suit the con¬ 
cluding words in the last paragraph but one in the accompanying article. It is a 
symbolical design representing the tyranny of Earthly Love! A stalwart figure 
typifying the pride and strength of Physical Manhood has been ensnared by Passion in 
the guise of Love, and is now fast held amid tangled briars* where he thought to End 
only roses. Cupid's arrow has struck low, and lies half buried in the earth at his feet. 
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the sun. They do not “ prove ” God’s 
existence: they illustrate or illum¬ 
inate the central truth concerning 
creation. An atheist is a man who, 
during the night-time, denies the 
sun’s existence. Because he cannot 
see it or feel its warmth, he concludes 
that it is a delusion and a legend. 


From the drawing by Victor Cooky.} [Copyright— Bibby's Annual. 

THE LAW OF LOVE. 

" Love is the fulfilling of the Law/' — -St. Paul. 

" Hatred ceaseth not by hatred at any time : hatred ceaseth by Love /'—-The Buddha . 


Our artist has here depicted an Eastern Teacher seeking to 
explain the Law of Love* He stands amongst the ruins of a temple 
on heights overlooking an Indian plain. On his right is an ancient 
Eastern warrior whose face and attitude depict the fret and 
wilfulness of force, the uncomprehending will to power. Compare 
it with the peaceful serenity and ample dignity of the teacher's 
face and figure. The speaker seems to be pointing out that it is 
only by adhering to sound ethical principles that a noble character 
can be built up or a better social order established. He knows 


that all strife is destructive of welfare, alike for the victor and the 
vanquished, and it is this fact to which he appears to be calling 
attention. He has also reached that stage in his evolution 
where he pities the wrongedoer even more than the one who is 
wronged, foreseeing the retribution which Nature will inevitably 
demand. Lastly, the ruined temple seems to signify that man's 
higher welfare is destroyed by ill will and anger, and can only 
be rebuilt, and the path upwards trod, by the laying down of 
hate and replacing it with the all conquering power of love; 


But every planet in the sky, as well 
as the moon itself, is shining with 
the reflected glory that belongs to the 
sun, in whom is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning. In a similar 
manner, every heroic man and 
woman, every noble deed, every kind 
and disinterested action, is trans¬ 
figured with the borrowed splendour 
of the Divine. Light itself is invisible: 
we can track the ray only by 
the illuminated dust-particles that 
happen to intercept its path through 
the air. The Kingdom “ cometh not 


with observation,” but we have 
evidence of its coming in the charac¬ 
ters of people who reflect its radiance. 

We profess to be a civilised people, 
yet behind the veneer of our civilisa¬ 
tion we can find the primitive 
savage impulses - continually active. 
And behind the savage there lurks 
the animal with its elemental in¬ 
stincts and desires. Self-preser¬ 
vation is one of the main motives 
in the life of man. The slum child, 
like the wild animal, snatches at 

{Continued on page 53.) 


The Divine Element in 
Human Life. 


O NE occasionally hears a young 
man exclaim, with the charac¬ 
teristic impatience of youth : 
il It there is any God at all, why does 
He not write His name in letters of 
fire across the midnight sky ? ” 
The answer is perfectly simple : 

* Because God is not an advertising 
i agent.” The idea behind such a 
, question is comprehensible enough. 
We can guess what li as been happening 
to the young man who asks it. He 
iias been racking his brain and tor¬ 
turing his soul with theological 
arguments—weighing this piece of 
evidence, pondering that, balancing 
probabilities, searching for something 
final, absolute, incontrovertible. He 
has been seeking after a sign- -a 
conclusive “ proof ” such as one finds 
in mathematics or physical science- 
arid in the end, finding himself driven 
■ from one position to another, he 
becomes desperate. His question 
betrays the fact that he is following 
a false trail; he misconceives the 
idea of God entirely ; he is like a man 
who tries to understand the meaning 
of poetry with a microscope. A God 
Who proclaimed His existence in 
letters of fire would be no God at all: 
He would be a mountebank. 

You cannot catch Truth in a 
definition or gaol it in a creed. You 
cannot snare the great fact of God 
in a syllogism or a set of syllogisms. 
The wise men of Gotham joined hands 
\ round a bush to catch a cuckoo— 
which is very much like most of 
ilie processes of Logic. The whole 
notion is wrongheaded, and the 
man who pursues it is, sooner 
1 or later, doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century there appeared 
scores of books professing to give 
"proofs ” of the Divine existence, and 
alongside them were other books of 
“replies” which claimed to refute 
the arguments as fast as they were 
published. The sincere man who read 
both sides of the controversy, like 
Omar Khayyam, came out by that 
same door as in he went—confused by 
the babel, and not a whit wiser for all 
the hubbub. 

The one method of approaching the 
mystery is suggested by the author 
of the Fourth Gospel. He begins with 
a passage of abstruse philosophy (the 
doctrine of the Logos), which be¬ 
wilders the experts, and suddenly 
drops into a sentence which is trans¬ 
lated in homely, Saxon monosyllables: 
"There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John,” It refers to 
John the Baptist, primarily, but 
when a poor tailor placed a wreath on 
the grave of Ruskin, quoting that 
particular text, everyone felt the 
peculiar appositeness of the sentence. 
Every good man is sent from God, 
whether he be John Ruskin, John 
Bunyan, John Milton, John Wesley, 
John Calvin, John Knox, or Saint 
John the Evangelist, 

“ He was not that Light, but was 
sent to bear witness of that Light , . , 

| That was the true Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world/ 1 This also is true of every 
saint, hero, martyr, reformer, and 
> Public-spirited man since the world 
? ^gan, They all bear witness to the 
Light as the moon bears witness to 
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The Quest 

A RTABAN was an Eastern 
student who, early in life, 
became anxious to find for 
himself the ultimate object of human 
attainment. One day, as he stood 
on the Threshold of Manhood, the 
revelation came to him that the 


of Artaban. 

Great Peace was the Supreme Good 
for humankind. He determined from 
that moment onward to devote ail 
his energies to the search after this, 
to him, the Greatest Thing in the 
World. 

By patient study of the philosophy 


of his own land, by ascetic discipline, 
and by the practice of meditation at 
regular hours every day throughout 
the entire year, he sought diligently 
for the secret. Year after year rolled 
away; Artaban increased in wisdom; 
he received much reverence as a 
holy man from his own people; he 
became famous as a teacher in the 
land of his birth. 

But he did not find the Great Peace. 



[Copyright— Bibby's Annual* 


THE QUEST OF ARTABAN* 


rm Hus ami the following page will be found a parable showing 
how an Lastern philosopher found the Great Peace. It 
will be that thought and contemplation alone did not 
bnng him hi* heart s desire, so he sought it anew in the bustle 
of human activity, again to experience disappointment Then 
only did he discover the Middle Way of Truth, the life of 
3 Ptlication and consecration lived through increasing activitv 
in service to the world. As Light on the Path says 
" S&b the way by retreating within. Seek the way by advancing 
boldly without. Seek it not by any one road. To each tempera¬ 
ment, there is one road which seems the most desirable. 
Tint the way is not found by devotion alone, by religious 
contemplation alone, by ardent progress, by self-sacrificing 
labour, by studious observation of life. None alone can take the 
disciple more than one step onwards. . , , Seek it by plunging into 


the mysterious and glorious depths of your own inmost being 
Seek it by testing all experience, by utilising the senses, in order t 
understand the growth and meaning of individuality, and tt 
beauty and obscurity of those other divine fragments which ai 
struggling side by side with you. and from the race to which yo 
belong. Seek it by study of the laws of being, the laws of Natan 
the laws of the supernatural; and seek it bv making th 
profound obeisance of the soul to the dim star that burns withii 
Steadily, as you watch and worship, its light will grow stronger 
1 hen you may know you have found the beginning of the war 
And, when you have found the end. its light will sudden! 
become the infinite light." To put it in verv simple word; 
adaptable for everyday life ; There is nothing in the world w 
cannot achieve or become by steady, clear thought, and hv brav 
action founded on that thought, in the service of God arid Mai 


In his far distant Eastern hon 
Artaban read of the Wonderful Wr 
with a civilisation fashioned, as L* 
imagined, upon the savings of 
famous member of the Zionist vi- 
to whom it had extended its art 
so widely. And it came to pass tt 
Artaban greatly desired tn see 
his own eyes, and hear with his ny 
ears, some of the manv wonder 
things of which he read. 

One day the opportunity came f 
him to travel. To the Wonder}: 
West—to the Lands of the Sett: 
Bun—accordingly he took his w . 
fn Western civilisation he expect 
to find the visible embodiment ■ 
the teachings of this young Jr 
who had, so he began to think, soh 
the mystery of the Great Peace. 

In due time he came to the W? 
and found himself in the centre 
the great empire upon which tl 
sun never sets. He met with mt 
that impressed him, and not a lit 
that perplexed him. Foremost amen 
the Christian nations as he h 
believed her to be, Artak 
was greatly perturbed to find tt 
Britain’s claim to be Christian w 
nominal only. 

From the data collected by hi* 
he calculated that only one in evt 
five persons in this great land fj 
a formal connection with the Christi 
religion as an institution. He \\ 
perplexed still further tn find tlj 
the virtues, excellences, and Messia 
of Christianity appeared to ha 
been appropriated hv an exclusj 
priesthood which claimed to poss 
even the power to conciliate Heavi 
Such was the Church of 
Nation as if appeared to his Fasti 
observation. 

As he continued to look arov 
him. Artaban also found a gr 
number of sects, each differing (. 
from the other, vet all claiming 
be followers of the same grr l 
Teacher. Hach sect seemed to str 
some particular belief or insist up 
some peculiar custom as essenj 
to the Christian Faith. To : 
amazement also, he found that t 
sects or bodies looked on fhe Chui 
of the Nation with dislike a 
distrust—feelings which were rt 
procated in a spirit which Art at 
was unable to reconcile with ■ 
teaching of the Founder of tt 
Faith. 

Beyond the bounds of Rritg 
Artaban met with similar perpl exit! 
Famine had followed the sword 1 
vast areas of the Western Confine 
commerce was dislocated, and 1 
Angel of Death was ahro 
He found the Greek Church opp 
ing the Roman Church, while 
Anglican Church looked askance' 
both, her rivals. 

“ Peace 1 ” he exclaimed one c 
in anger. “ the Great Peace is r 
in the West! Where I expec 
harmony I find discord! C 
trarieties and contradictories cs 
front me everywhere ! I find inver 
values and distorted perspective 
The peoples of the West do t 
profess whaf they believe, netfl 
do they believe what they profes 

When Artaban visited the gr 
cities of the Western World a 
iooked around him, his wondertnr 
increased in intensity. More tt 
once he exclaimed concerning so 
great city: 

“Are not the cities of my own hr 
better than this ? There is sur 
evil enough here for Hell to 
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Artaban looked into the literature 
( ,f the time. He listened, greatly 
wondering, to the conversations that 
went on around him. He heard many 
strange things about labour troubles 
and strikes and unemployment and 
a great number of other matters tie 
did not clearly understand. 

“ The light is surely not in these 
peoples,” lie said. “ The Word of 
Truth is on their lips, but it does 
not dwell in their hearts. Peace, 
peace, there is no peace here ! ” 

Greatly disappointed, Artaban 
made preparations to return to his 
native land. He was weary and 
broken in spirit. The Great Peace 
seemed as far from him as ever. 
Was it to be found in the East 
after all ? 


He read for himself the message 
which this Great Teacher gave oul 
as it is recorded in the books 
of the Christian Gospel. Dismissing 
from his consciousness all he had 
seen and heard in the West, he read 
with open mind, wishing to under¬ 
stand, seeking to find. And he found 
himself in the Presence of a Powerful 
Personality Whose character of irre¬ 
sistible moral grandeur attracted 
him as with a magnet unto Himself. 

“ This is the Man Who lias found 
a straight road to the goal which 
I seek,” he said. 

So Artaban continued his search, 
finding the teachings strangely 
different—strangely new. He did 
not read of Churches and Creeds 
and Priesthoods and Sacraments. 


tenderness, choice humour, and a 
master mind. He was conscious of 
a Figure that no pen had adequately 
described—so noble, so dignified, 
so stern yet so full of compassion 
for broken humanity that Pie died 
to show all men the way of Peace. 
And, finally, he learned from his 
Teacher of the greatness of service. 

'Another eventide came, and 
Artaban, worn out with meditation, 
fell asleep. And again his Teacher 
stood by his bed and spoke to him. 

“ The Way of Service is the Way 
of Peace.” He said. 

When Artaban woke to the new 
day. the Vision had passed away. 
But the secret remained with him. 

Artaban had found the Great 
Peace. .John R. Todd. 


Regret. 

What shall be done, oh loving God, with 
The desert places in my life, these* 

Whose restless failure robs me of my ease 
When memory backward loots at them ? 
Repentance burns me for the wrongs I've 
done 

Despite Thy love and grieving Thee, 

And sadness that the likeness of Thv Son 
Is all so marred and spoiled in me, 

Bui these, the vacant plaq^s, never were 
Aught else save just a dreary stretch 
Of unfulfilments* formless as the air, 
Without the substance of a sin* 

The man 1 meant to he, yet never was— 
The secret longing* hid within. 

Which never came to birth and Hie 
Because I never strove to bring it forth. 

And all the thoughts of holiness and Thee 
Which 1 have weakly dwelt upon 
Yet never grasped and made a part of me. 
But let them fade away again ; 

The quiet, claim less hours which might have 
meant 

Communion, oh my God, and life*,— 



From the painting by Britor* Riviere, R.A,j fFrom tlw Royal Academy of Arts (Diploma GaJIery). 

THE KING DRINKS. 


The picture which Mr. Riviere deposited with’ the Royal Academy on his 
election in 1881 is a worthy example of his art. In the tropical moonlight 
the King of Beasts has emerged from his lair, and has come down to the 
pool to drink* Like all cats, lions are of nocturnal habits ; their eyes are 
adapted for night or twilight rather than day. Xearly alone among animal 


painters does Mr. Riviere withstand the temptation to dress a lion in conscious 
dignity, says Sir Walter Armstrong. His animals give their minds to the 
business in hand* They never pose or think of themselves* This powerful 
study of a superb beast, shown so impressively in all his natural character 
without sentiment or consciousness, well illustrates the truth of the statement. 


One eventide while he slept, the 
young Jew of Nazareth appeared to 
him in a dream* He who had been 
cradled in a manger and had worked 
in a village joiner's shop and had 
walked along the common lane and 
dusty street of human life* And He 
had a message for Artaban* 

Study the Records for thyself," 
He said. 

A second night, and yet a third* 
He came to Artaban while he slept* 
And always the burden of His 
message was the same. 

“ Study the Records for thyfWf.*’ 

Thus, it came to pass that An . 
resolved to tarry yet awhile in 
land of his disappointment and 
look into the original Records* , ! 
had been commanded* 


He read of a Love that knew no 
restrictions, that was free to all 
men—even the vilest outcasts. He 
read of free and open access into 
the Sacred Presence* He was lost 
in admiration as be dipped into 
the story of a wondrous Life — a 
Life that drew the magnet of a 
mighty Love across the rubbish 
heap of humanity—attracting — trans¬ 
forming—the harlot and the prodigal 
in the far country of unutterable woe. 

He read words of the Great 
Teacher which conta ined the finest 
firw wuria; 
He saw in the expotunJiT of ihese 
ruths a \\ m f parts 

He iewed Him in n ?spijcts 
found in Him magnificent masculine 
str;:i(Mli. sublime courage, won droits 


Example better 
than Precept. 

K NOW that to be is infinitely 
higher than to do ; that to he 
thoroughly true is a higher service, 
and a more lasting service, than to 
spread a truth; that to be pure in 
heart brings you nearer to God, does 
more for your fellowmen. bears a 
more excellent fruit than a life spent 
in bdpiiMMltitoftHt} be '"re; tlv’t to 
be jt' d is more excellent than u- aid 
instil that to be a Oin-i., ; n mays 
more Cfirisiaus than to leach t.e 
Gospel 

NA-f .p hwtptf. 


Vet I, who bear Thy name, was well content 
To waste them all, aloof from Thee. 

The heights I miijlit have climbed, had I 
but seen 

With eyes that willing were to see 
The toilsome path where Thy braVe feet 
had been* 

Up which Thy pierced hand beckoned me. 
I know vvliat others think me, and they say 
That I a Christian am, and good, 

And when with shame I sadly tell them 
" Nay/" 

They cry, " Behold humility!"' 

But* Lord* Thou knowest, and too well I 
know, 

Just what I am, who might have been 
As strong and holy in this world below 
As dwellers in Thy heaven above* 

I might have been, but for these chances past 

-H " -V - ’ TO TT atihif " t? 

My God! Uy"t;H3> h Thun Grgiv MiesThasi 
F«n sin which nas rwt shape not f irtv, 
i'orgYvg ;hesf shameful *1 os arts in my life. 
These vacant which #f tnicfR 

Have made with rid: anif bofv ,,*.. nf\ 

And glorified Thy \ une. in me 
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Wanted—A New Trade 
Unionism. 

: Nothing is more useful to man than man: men can desire 
nothing more helpful for the preservation of their own selves than 
that the minds and bodies of alt men should compose, as if were ♦ 
one single mind and body, each si riving to preserve Ms own being, 
and all of them seeking together the common good of all —Spinoza. 


O N 11th November? 1918 , the 
Armistice was signed and 
Death and Destruction, the 
grim and grisly phantoms which had 
been stalking abroad for four long 
years? were banished (it was thought) 


a new spirit of co-operation and 
understanding, a new desire to see 
more than one side of every question, 
a new determination to face the social, 
political, and economic problems 
awaiting solution with the same unity 


Who or what is to blame ? It is not 
necessary to refer to the rest of 
Europe except perhaps to point to a 
parallel: let us look only at the 
United Kingdom and we at once see 
that the fair promises of the millennium 
have not been realised : it shows at 
present no sign of its approach. From 
one end of the land to the other there 
is nothing but strikes and rumours of 
strikes, discontent and distress, un¬ 
employment and an ugly and growing 
tendency on the part of certain 
sections of society to undermine 
and, if possible, destroy the estab¬ 
lished order of things. Now, social 
and economic upheavals of this kind 
do not Simply come about by 


incalculable losses caused by four 
years of scientific destruction : huge 
stretches of the most fertile areas in 
Europe have not yet either the money 
or men to produce the raw material 
which is so urgently required: hence 
unemployment is rife in this country 
as elsewhere. Similarly, the whole 
financial fabric of the world has been 
so undermined by unproductive 
borrowing and spending, by the 
wholesale squandering of millions and 
millions, that only the most cautious 
and economic of Governments can 
hope to restore their credit to even 
an approximation of the pre-war 
standard. But there is no necessity to 
labour these points: they are simply 



J- 1 inri the weter-mlour drawing by A. 1 >. MiTnrmidi, R.Jft.A.i 


[Coumsy—The Artist, 


RELATING HIS GRIEVANCES. 


Mr. McCormick is thoroughly at home in the Seventeenth Century. His imagination is able 
to show to us the men of that time in the costumes that they wore, and in the surroundings 
in which they lived. He is especially happy in depicting burly adventurers of a picturesque 
type, and lie paints them with zest and good humour. Here is an imaginary scene in the 
public room of a tavern of the period. We see a mixed company of gentlemen, soldiers, 
countrymen, and citizens, whom the landlord is busily serving. With much dignity, the 


Mayor or Burgomaster listens to a man making a complaint, possibly against the soldier in 
the background, who seems to be listening with special interest. There is a Spanish proverb 
that <l a good grievance is worth more than bad pay/' and possibly the aggrieved one 
holds that view, The man with a grievance is usually a nuisance to himself and everybody 
e lse who has to do with him. I n the present case the company seem to know the fellow, 
and he stands a chance of being laughed out of court. Even the landlord is smiling. 


from the sight of men. On a thousand 
hills the bonfires of victory gleamed : 
church bells in their myriads clashed 
forth the glad tiding! 4 ‘ Peace mi 
Earth, goodwill towards men 1 14 : 
hope and joy filled the hearts of men 
and women throughout the whole 
wide world : anti-Christ had been 
vanquished and humbled, and it was 
surely the dawn of a new and 
universal happiness and content. 

Such were the high hopes that 
thrilled and gladdened the hearts 
of men but three years ago: it was 
felt that the glorious fraternity of the 
C battle-fronts, where men of all classes 
and creeds had fought side by side to 
preserve and safeguard their common 
heritage of justice and freedom? 
; v ,iuldHot suddenly disappear? but 
, would bring back with it into civil life 


and harmony of intention as had been 
shown on many a stricken field. 

How bitter has been the disillu¬ 
sionment, how complete the disin¬ 
tegration of the national one-ness 
which had stimulated us to un¬ 
paralleled exertions and inspired us 
to immense sacrifices! Instead of the 
unity which had extorted the admira¬ 
tion even of our enemies? we are 
plunged again into the old struggles 
that had marked the pre-war years i 
instead of the tolerant harmony of 
creeds and classes which had been so 
salient a characteristic of our nation 
in arms, we are faced at the present 
mejnent with the dread possibility 
of class warfare on an intensified 
sale, it is only too apparent that the 
Mew world, which was fondly thought 
10 be near at hand? is as far oil as ever, 

r /7 *. / 
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chance or accident: like every 
other phenomenon, they have definite 
causes, and if the disease itself can 
he accurately diagnosed, then we shall 
at least have made a very important 
step towards prescribing the remedy. 

To begin with, it is to he admitted 
that the Great War itself has left 
behind it a natural and inevitable 
legacy of social and economic troubles- 
a gigifitic upheaval, which threw the 
whole civilised world into turmoil 
and confusion, was btnind to have 
dire after-effects. Men in millions 
left the ploughshare or the factory 
for the battlefield ; and the produc¬ 
tion of essential goods, whether food 
or raw material, was drastically 
reduced to and even below the danger- 
point. The world has not yet by any 
means overtaken the immense and 


mentioned to emphasise the fact that 
they are playing their part in the 
social and economic crisis through 
which we are passing. 

But to them and similar causes 
must not be attributed the sole and 
entire blame ! Nothing could he 
more erroneous: if definite blame is 
to Iv attached anywhere it must be to 
those large sections of our community 
that have not vet realised that we are 
members one of anotherand that if the 
ship of state is to he safely harboured, 
they, too. must be prepared to work 
hard and honestly instead of spending 
their time in attacking the skill or 
competency or probity of the captain 
on the bridge or the navigator at 
the wheel. 

For the sake of the argument, let us 
begin witli the usual classification into 






Wanted—A New Oracle Unionism. 



Capital and Labour : on the one hand, 
it is thought and alleged, there is a 
great and formidable body formed 
of very wealthy men known as 
'Capitalistsor “bloated Capi¬ 
talists” whose only pastime is the 
raking-in and spending of vast sums 
of money extorted from mines and 
mills and factories. This is the view 
commonly advanced by the dema¬ 
gogue Labour Orator, and ever against 
it he sets the pathetic picture of the 
hard-pressed workers, groaning under 
the tyranny of the masters whose 
slaves they are. These descriptions 
may appear a little overdrawn, but 
ten minutes spent at Hyde Park 
Corner or at the haunts of the usual 
street-orator will show that they 
reflect fairly accurately the views of 
large numbers of workers who are 
content to swallow the nostrums of 
the political and economic dopers, 
instead of thinking out things quietly 
for themselves. 

It is time for plain thinking and 
speaking on this and similar aspects 
of the social and economic problems 
now confronting us, and if the great 
Labour Leaders, the men who by 
their speeches and writings, can form 
and influence opinions in the mass, 
are wise in their generation, they will 
at once change or at least modify 
their tactics, or they will find, too late, 
that they have conjured up a spirit 
which no eloquence of theirs can 
ever hope to exorcise. In other words, 
they will realise that they are heading 
for a perpetual state of civil conv 
motion, if not of revolution, which 
will involve the whole community in 
a common crash and ruin. 

The Labour Leaders themselves 
know very well that the great manu¬ 
facturers and captains of industry 
are neither idle nor dishonest, that on 
the contrary they are amongst the 
most energetic and hardest worked 
members of society, that they, if 
anyone has, have a real right to the 
proud title of “ working men ” ; that 
they are constantly surveying and 
scrutinising ways and means whereby 
production, and therefore employ¬ 
ment, can be efficiently increased, and 
that it is only by their “ head work ” 
and that of their staffs and associates, 
that great enterprises, giving work to 
tens of thousands of men and women, 
are constantly being planned, that 
new devices for safeguarding life and 
limb are ever being produced, that 
fresh schemes for rendering the 
conditions of labour as pleasant and 
profitable as possible are constantly 
being considered and introduced. 
All this the Labour Leaders know well , 
and it is time that a new spirit was 
introduced into Trade Unionism, in 
virtue of which it would be possible 
to tell these tilings plainly to the 
workers, and lead them to understand 
that the employer whom they are 
inclined to distrust is in reality their 
best friend, that “ head work ” is 
just as important as hand work, and 
that it is only by the harmonious co¬ 
operation of the two, that great and 
good results, profitable to ail sections 
of the community, can accrue. 

What is wanted, in fact, is a new 
Trade Unionism, wide enough and 
big enough to recognise the vital 
truth that no one section of the 
community can hope to live and pros¬ 
per at the expense of the other. Too 
lo%' has Trade Unionism preached 
noth'ng but the doctrine of its flight 
ana r. \ivues^ -bTst 
COncoir* 


doctrine of its Duties. The minds 
of Trade Unionists have been so 
fermented with dangerous half- 
truths about " hours ” and “ wages ” 
that they have all but lost sight of 
the dignity of the crafts which they 
practise, of the moral necessity of 
putting their best into the work they 
have to do, whether it is making a 
piano or hewing coal at the face of 
the seam. The New Trades-Unionism 
then will preach a new crusade, 
boldly and frankly telling its ad¬ 
herents that they can only hope and 
deserve to win the privileges and 
benefits which they rightly claim, 
and can only aspire to reach a higher 
state of material and moral well¬ 
being, if at the same time they are 
prepared to do an honest day's work 


for an honest day's pay, to repudiate 
all harmful restrictions resulting in 
decreased output, to recognise, in 
short, that they are partners in a very 
real sense in the undertaking where 
they earn their living, and that it is 
they themselves who can best see to 
it that their daily employment is 
something with which they may well 
be proud and satisfied. 

The New Trades-Unionism will be 
hard work and up-hill work: it will 
necessitate an entire change of tactics, 
of methods: it will involve the 
entire re-education of the British 
worker, too long fed and fostered on 
the economic scraps from the Marxian 
table. It will need much more: it will 
need a change of heart, a new dis¬ 
position to recognise, with the Greeks 


of old, the essential dignity 
of manual labour, and the 
it can play in establi 
securing a new social ami 
order, if it once arrives g. 
realisation of the necessii 
oza's words, for “seekin 
the common good of all.” 
it will need a great pi* 
preacher, a Labour L‘ 
enough and brave enough 
workers plainly that they 
wrong track, that only by - 
that, as members of the c 
they have duties as well 
can they ever hope to set • 
and happier world for wlip 
of their fellows laid down 
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From the drawing by Gunning fting.J 


PRISONER AND JUST 

" Prisoner, tell me who was it that wrought this inde<^ 

THE PRISONER, " WHO FORGED THE CHAIN VERY CAREFULLY 
HOLD THE WORLD CAPTIVE* LEAVING ME IN FREEDOM UNDIP 
AT THE CHAIN WITH HUGE FIRES AND CRUEL HARD STROF 
THE UNKS WERE COMPLETE AND UNBREAKABLE, I 
** Man was bora free I and everywhere he finds 
chains I ** one out the clarion call of Rousseau 
*** ** ^ioante outburst fe Ly T1 T 1 
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Social Science. 


S LOWLY man learns the opera¬ 
tion of the law of cause and 
effect in the various depart¬ 
ments of his life. The epidemic 
diseases which in past centuries 
scourged continents were regarded by 
the mass of mankind as chance 
happenings, or fated events which had 
to be endured, or punishments from 
an offended deity. But in the course 
of time it was discovered that they 
were caused by careless and dirty ways 
of living; and when steps were taken 
to prevent the accumulation of filth 
and make freer use of water for 
deansing they ceased. 

In respect to our social life we stand 
now in a position similar to that our 
people were in respect to epidemics 
some centuries ago. Something is 
seriously wrong; we know not what. 
We suffer; we know not why. Many 
appear to think that it is all in the 
normal course of life. But there is a 
cause lor this effect. The reason why 
we have social evils—social strife 
discord, and bitterness—why we fail 
to attain a social life that is 
harmonious and happy, is that we 
do not observe the law of social 
wellbeing. 

For there is a law of social well¬ 
being which would give us the utmost 
we can wish for in good social life. 

+t act, an exact social 
yeuld enable us to 
"of society we desire, 
"e and bitterness 
w social life the 
J bitterness. We 
Tmony, happiness, 

: ess just when we put into 
. . life the. elements of liar- 
©jfiness, and progress, 
ic truth that must ever be 
mind by those who are con- 
i social reform and social 
is tnat each individual 
. i creative power which he 
hi the social life for good 
:h may be an enricher or 
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ukFbring back wiUi it into civil life 


For it needs something more than 
an aggregation of human beings to 
make a society. An aggregation of 
individuals may be merely a mob. 
And it is questionable whether our 
nation (and others) may not be more 
correctly described as a mob rather 
than as a society. There is, to say 
the least, a great mob element in it 
What distinguishes a society from 
a mob is that, while in the latter 
each member is concerned only 
with his own interests and safety, 
in a society each member is conscious 
of unity in the corporate life, and 
has ever a regard for the good of 
this corporate life and the wellbeing 
of other members. 

What is the conception generally 


ployed it is generally a matter of 
making money out of others ; and in 
the case of those who have to work for 
a wage it is a matter of getting as 
much as they can. The second 
general interest is that of seeking 
pleasure and amusements. In the 
sphere where the livelihood is 
secured the spirit generally obtaining 
is that of “ every man for himself / 3 
On every side, in every section, the 
dominant motive is to get for self. 
The unspoken mottoes are—“ Make 
all the money you can out of those 
who need your goods. Get all you 
possibly can out of those who 
need your labour. Force up your 
wage and down your work when¬ 
ever you get an opportunity / 3 Men 
are banded together in great Trade 
Unions, it is true, but it is only for the 
reason that through asserting large 
sectional interests individuals can 
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THE SOWER. 


j ki by our people as to the meaning 
1 purpose of our national life ? Is 
lot somewhat like this: Our 
l y is an arrangement for keeping 
and giving security to life and 
rty, and for preserving the 
l ages of organised life, the insti- 
the past, and an industrial 
vhile each individual is 
•“ his own interests ? 

>e interests, in the 
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I Of be near at hand, is as.^ /Ter. 


We reproduce this painting of the French peasant-woman for its allegorical suggestion 
rather than for its literal meaning. It was J, F, Millet who, in his famous masterpiece* 
Showed ns the profound significance of the superb gesture of the sower going forth to 
F#--- paring precious seed, hoping in due time for his return. This painting by one 
oT his followers varies the theme in a way not without value, Man is by no means 
the only sower ; woman in her capacity of mother and teacher is the greatest moral 
and spiritual sower of all. It is from her hand, and at her knee, that the precious seed 
first falls upon the virgin soil of childhood and youth. In the parable of the Sower, the 
Master used the beautiful illustration of natural germination and growth according to 
conditions and environment to make clear the Taws of spiritual progress. St. Paul 
further pointed out. in his sublime meditation upon death, that " that which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die,” He, too, expounded that fundamental law of all life— 
whether physical or spiritual— M Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. ' 


better advance their individual in¬ 
terests. Large organisations of wage- 
earners stand in opposition to, and 
occasionally combat, large organi¬ 
sations of employers. 

What reason is there to be puzzled 
at our having strife in our social life 
when we have this conception of social 
relationship; when crude self-seeking 
—which is socially disruptive—is so 
dominant? It could not be other¬ 
wise. 


_ . Al _£itx±Jju?r j:ha!i 

means TfiKlmmeiisf and 


We cannot have a good social t 
while the mass of our people have! 
higher aim in life than the pursuit 
amusements and sport. We are , 
this earth with a purpose; and tl 
life is to be found only in this, T 
greater part of our people, howev ; 
have no consciousness of this purpo 
And the evil is not merely that th 
are negative in this respect; th 
lack of serious purpose condul 
to their being drawn into e 
ways of life; and thus they bean 
sources of other evils; while thi 
apathy is a serious obstacle 
those who strive for reforms. Hi 
is it possible to build up a bet; 
social life when the great majori 
of our people have no thought 
making a better social life, and g 
almost without consciousness of sod 
responsibility ? 

Our society, with its evils, is t 
expression of the consciousness of o 
people. It is an effect The co 
sciousness is the cause. To get 
better effect we must put into oper 
tion a different kind of cause. 

There must be a eonsciousna 
that there is a great purpose ; 
life; that this purpose is to maj 
man’s life better, to express life 
higher forms ; and that the true Hi 
of each is in taking one's part in tfj 
purpose. This great purpose is e:; 
pressed in the national life; and 
the good of this common corpora* 
life all individual and sectional it 
terests should be subordinated, TS 
furthering of the wellbeing of 
common life should be regarded 
sacred, and unfaithfulness to tit 
cause as a grave disloyalty. Regal 
for the good of the connnc 
life involves care to keep harmoir 
between its members; by co* 
siderateness each for all, by mutii 
helpfulness, by service for the goO 
of others according to one's capacii 
and talent. 

A collective consciousness of th 
type would give social harmonjj 
prosperity, happiness, and progre* 
in a measure far beyond a 
experiences of the past. 

The problem of the eradication i 
social evils and the making of a belti 
society is, therefore, one of stoppin 
the inflow of socially injurious el 
inents from individuals and securin 1 
the best possible contribution of goc* 
elements from each, by developing i 
our people the right type of sod; 
consciousness. It is also partly off 
of inspiring a love for the Good am 
infusing a social enthusiasm. Hov 
is this to be done? 

If it were a matter of changing or 
present adult population one migh 
doubt if it could be accomplish* 
within any measured period. Bu 
out hope is in this: our society is evt 
in flux ; ever being renewed throng 
the gateway of birth. Thirty 6 
forty years hence we shall have a iief 
generation of adults. The adult unit 
of the society of that time are youn, 
or unborn to-day. In these, if we ari 
in earnest, we can develop that typ 
of character which will give us 
harmonious and healthy social life 
This, therefore, should be our firs 
care. This should be a prim 
aim of our educational system- 
not instruction or training of thu 
mental faculties merely, but th 4 
development of the best soq/ ; 
qualities. It should be our ^ - 
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giBgv^^UAL Social Science, 


are doing now in a large proportion 
of cases. 

The accomplishment of this does 
not necessarily mean a raising of the 
school-1 eaving age. It means, firstly, 
having the right aim infused through 
our schools. Secondly, making the 
best of the continued education under 
the Education Act of 1918 for the 
development of character and social 
qualities. Finally, it means keeping 
the young people under the control 
and influence of an organisation 
specially concerned in the develop¬ 
ment of the higher citizenship {which 
ought to be on a voluntary basis) for 
some years longer, 

Our statesmen now struggle in¬ 
effectively against our social dis¬ 
orders ; and they will continue to 
be ineffective until they set them¬ 
selves to check the evil at its source 
and deal with fundamental causes. 


The Divine Element in 
Human Life. 

(Continued from page 47.) 

food and devours it ravenously; but 
the greed for money that characterises 
a popular author or the office-seeking 
politician is often the same impulse 
one degree removed. The biologist 
looks upon the human race as an 
off-shoot of the animal kingdom, 
believing that as our bodies have 
evolved from the same aboriginal 
source as the rest of the vertebrates, 
so also can our mental and moral 
attributes be traced back to some 
dark ancestral lair. The preservation 
of the Individual and the perpetua¬ 
tion of the race are the two-fold 
factors in our inheritance. " Safety 
first ,s is an echo of our jungle 
days* 


contradiction to the usual bread-and- 
butter theories of human develop¬ 
ment. One cannot explain Moses 5 
action in refusing to be a prince in 
Egypt and accepting instead a life 
of hardship, discouragement, and 
ingratitude, without realising that 
there is something in life beyond the 
obvious material factors* One cannot 
understand the transformation in the 
career of Saul of Tarsus without 
admitting the Divine impulse and 
sustaining power. One cannot explain 
Father Damien, David Livingstone, 
General Booth, Pastor Hsi, Abraham 
Lincoln ; one cannot explain the 
High Church parson who spends his 
life in the slums, or the least 
renowned Nonconformist minister 
struggling in the country parish; 
indeed, one cannot explain a single 
human being—unless he be utterly and 
absolutely governed by his own ease 


until he grasps the greater idea of the 
Divine Power which tugs incessantly 
at every human heart* 

The public spirit which causes men 
and women to leave their own com¬ 
forts and sacrifice themselves for 
their fellows is always inspired by the 
influence of the Deity* We may 
be living in comparative ease and 
security, but we cannot escape that 
consciousness of suffering and misery. 
Our personalities may not be as 
separate as they appear* Deep down 
in the' subconscious our souls may 
meet and mingle as in a sea* It has 
been affirmed that we are all waves 
in a human ocean-separate on the 
surface, yet made of the same sub¬ 
stances, subject to the same laws, 
destined to sink back eventually into 
the All from which we emerged. 
Selfishness is always endeavouring to 
retain its isolation: the Divine 



From the Etching by R. W. Macbeth, after Frederick Walker, A.R.A.] fBnimhead, CuttS & Co., Ltd. 

MARLOW FERRY. 


Great Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, is a delightful riverside resort on the Thames, 
within easy reach of Cookham, where Walker painted many of his best pictures, and 
where he now lies buried in the churchyard. The painting which Mr. Macbeth has so 
splendidly interpreted in black-and-white is one of the most popular and one of the most 
beautiful of W alker’s water-colours. It contains the essence of his charm : his delicately 
detailed draughtsmanship and perfect sympathy for his subject. Moreover, it is wholly 


English in character and sentiment, without that striving after exotic grace and classic 
movement which he sometimes imports into his work. The ferry man has just brought 
over a fair passenger from the Berkshire side, and is shipping his oars as he approaches the 
landing-place. At the water's edge are children feeding swans, while a typical group 
of gossips lounge in a corner on the left. The quietness and security, and the simple 
beauty of this characteristic riverside scene are realised with consummate perfection. 


Their conception of social reform 
assumes taking the citizen as they 
find him* The statesmen of the 
new order will be concerned primarily 
to make the right type of citizen; 
and by doing this such measures as 
our' statesmen are now chiefly con¬ 
cerned with—mostly connected with 
strife and social disorders—will 
become unnecessary. 

Let those who are concerned to 
make a better social order fake up 
the task of creating the right type 
of citizenship in our young people. 
Every effort in this direction will 
surely have a good result, for thus 
they deal with cause* 

Radnor H. Hodgson* 


But there is another tendency in 
man which cannot be explained 
away as a primitive instinct. A miser 
may be little more than an animal 
somewhat refined by civilisation; 
but a man who is not actuated by 
self interest is an enigma. One of the 
crowning glories of man's evolution is 
his intellect; but his intellect may be 
explained away as a beautiful form 
of selfishness* His brain probably 
helped him to outwit his rivals in the 
struggle for existence. But the man 
who gives himself, whole-heartedly, 
in fighting for some lost cause, in 
defending some forlorn hope, in 
attempting to make the world a 
better place to live in—he is a flat 


and comfort to the neglect of all else* 
Or think of the mariner's compass, 
and imagine the mystification of a 
man who attempts to understand 
it by studying its composition and 
origin* He may prove that it issteei— 
like any other steel* But its own 
unique quality which obliges it to 
pull constantly in one steadfast 
direction will elude him altogether* 
it is as if the needle yearned for the 
North and could find no rest except 
in that one position* The man will 
never comprehend the meaning of the 
compass until he grasps the greater 
idea of the Earth's magnetism ; nor 
will a philosopher comprehend the 
mystery of man's eternal cravings 


principle within us bids us fling 
ourselves with complete abandonment 
into the work of serving and saving 
others* 

j* w* Marriott. 

“ Blessed is the man who has 

FOUND HIS WORK, LET HIM SEEK 
NO OTHER BLESSEDNESS."— Carlyle* 

++++++ 

A Stone that is tit tor the Wall 

IS NOT LEFT IN THE WAY. 

—Persian Proverb. 
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Appreciation 


W HAT is appreciation ? It is 
not a special sense or faculty. 
Possibly it may be best de¬ 
scribed as an attitude of mind—the 
attitude of habitually looking for the 
good in all tilings* Once the mind is 
illumined by the truth that there is 
good in all things, it takes this attitude 
and then there is appreciation. 

There is no mental attitude, surely, 
that more needs to be deliberately 
cultivated than this, for the value of 
everything depends on its being 
appreciated, A man may be sur¬ 
rounded by beauty in colour and 
form, but if he has not the capacity 
to appreciate beauty it is as nothing 
to him. He may be surrounded by 
innumerable good things, but if he 
does not appreciate them he does not 
value them. And the truth is that 
man is surrounded by a boundless 
wealth of good which is not valued 
because of lack of appreciation* 

Some years ago a man who had 
been blind for many years recovered 
the sight of one eye by accident. He 
was filled with joy, and declared he 
would live in thankfulness ever after. 
Having been without sight, he had 
learned to appreciate it, and he was 
thankful for one eye* Most people 
have two eyes. But they are not 
thankful for this : they merely use 
them without a thought as to the 
wonder of these organs and the wealth 
of life they get through them. They 
have also two ears, two arms, two 
legs; they have, in short, a wonder¬ 
fully equipped body. But they are 
not at all thankful on this account: 
they accept it as a matter of course. 
If a man is threatened with the loss of 
a finger, however, he is much troubled 
about the misfortune which may 
befall him. 

It is not environment merely or 
possession that gives happiness; it 
is appreciation. Let a man without 
appreciation have a beautiful world 
all for himself; he will not be happy. 
Let one with an appreciative mind 
have a small garden, and he will find 
delight in it The truly poor man is he 
who is without appreciation. Not 
appreciating the good in things he 
does not take it in, and thus he 
impoverishes his soul. The truly 
wealthy man is he who lias the greatest 
capacity of appreciation. He gets 
the real value out of things. He finds 
“ tongues in trees, books in the run¬ 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything/ 5 He ntay be 
quite without property, but the 
millionaire without appreciation is 
poor beside him. 

One of the commonest modes of 
appreciation is that of saying “grace” 
before a meal—giving thanks for 
u what we are about to receive/ 5 
Such appreciation is creditable so far 
as it is more than a formality; but 
it reveals a materialistic view of life. 
He who giveth the life will surely 
provide the means for the life. 
Every time a man breathes he takes 
in what is as necessary for the physical 
body as food. But should not our 
thanks rather be given for the higher 
things of life—the beautiful aspects of 
Nature, inspiring music, friendships, 
poetry, and art in other forms. These 
are the food of the higher nature. 
Nay, when we look back we see there 
was good in experiences we would 
have avoided, good even in what have 
appeared to be calamities. Have we 


not got a lesson from these ? Have 
they not been the means to our 
advancing to a fuller life ? Are we 
not a little wiser and stronger from 
haying passed through them ? How 
childish, then, to confine our appreci¬ 
ation and thanks to the things which 
please the immature mind and what 
gratifies the little self—which would, 
if we were to follow it, lead us from 
the path of our enduring good. We 
begin to see that other things are 
good. Yes, as we advance we 
come to see that all things are 
good ; that the scheme of life is per¬ 
fect ; that, notwithstanding all dis¬ 
satisfaction, strife, and bitterness, 
every human soul has good fortune 
now; that each is, indeed, “ heir to 
all the good there is in the universe/ 5 
What is all the strife and dissatis¬ 


faction about ? Men seek for money 
and material possessions. They are 
intent on enjoying themselves, and 
for the possession of the means of live¬ 
lihood and enjoyment they struggle 
against each other. But the purpose 
of man's life on this earth is not to 
enjoy himself and acquire material 
possessions. Such a course brings 
him no real gain at the end : it brings 
only bitter fruit. A much higher 
purpose is his : that of unfolding the 
divine nature within. His true good 
is to be found in leaving the path of 
pleasure-seeking for that of self¬ 
development. He must overcome his 
selfish desires; he must cease to 
struggle against his fellow-men. He 
must renounce the personal self for 
the Great Self—that which is con¬ 
cerned with the good of all. And until 
he makes this renunciation he finds 


only disappointments and sorrows. 
These bitter fruits are,therefore,good 
for him. They are beneficently 
corrective, impelling the soul to the 
way of true wellbeing. Thus, we see 
that even this seemingly evil aspect 
of life is inherently good. Dissatis* 
faction, bitterness, and strife result 
from souls pursuing the wrong path 
in life ; and as, under their corrective 
influence, men take the higher path, 
they cease. 

As a play-ground-for men and 
women who are intent on selfish 
pleasure, animal gratification, and 
amusements this world may seem to 
be rather disappointing. But such 
misconceive the purpose of the world 
and man's rife on this earth. The 
purpose of life here is to develop 
evolving soulsto enable them to 
grow in love, to advance in truth and 
wisdom, and to take on all the beauti¬ 
ful attributes that belong to divinity. 


And to this wonderful and beneficent 
purpose the conditions of life here are 
perfectly adapted. It is a wonderful 
privilege thus to be able to grow 
towards divinity. How petty, mean, 
and barren are the uses of this world 
apart from this! How hollow a 
thing the possession of millions ; how 
poor all the pleasures of the world! 
These make the man himself no better. 
They leave him still the same poor, 
puny soul. But the advance of the 
soul to light and wisdom and divinity, 
which life here is purposed for, is sub¬ 
limely great. What greater boon 
could a wise man ask for ? 

How many appreciate life in this 
its true significance f The man who 
does so see it is on the way to the 
realisation of all good. For the 
human spirit Is creative ; and when 
a man sees good inwardly he brings 


good into manifestation externally 
“ It shall be unto you according to 
your faith.” The optimist is ever the 
successful man : the pessimist is 
self-condemned to failure. Appreeia- 
tion and thankfulness bring the soul 
into harmony with the divine power 

that makes great achievement possible. 

We live in a wonderful time, im¬ 
mense advantages have been won for 
man during the last hundred years. 
We have all that would make the life 
of our people harmonious, happy, and 
progressive with reasonable arrange¬ 
ment and appreciation. But without 
good arrangement and appreciation, 
additional control over the forces of 
Nature, new labour-saving machinery, 
and new truths count for little. Arid 
at present there is not only a lack of 
appreciation, there is something like 
a mania of dissatisfaction. 

The working-man to-day possesses 
advantages which would have made 
his great-grandfather marvel. He 
can read ; he has his daily newspaper 
with news from the uttermost parts 
of the earth; he has access to litera¬ 
ture, in libraries and cheap volumes, 
which scholars in earlier centuries 
would have thought a wonderful 
privilege ; and fie has other splendid 
educational opportunities. He has 
means of cheap travel; and the 
world is brought before him in the 
picture-house. Fie has a social heri¬ 
tage to attain wdiich a host of good 
men and women have suffered and 
toiled. He commands a far greater 
amount and variety of material 
resources than his grandfather. But 
he does not appreciate all these ad¬ 
vantages. He is a prey to dissatis¬ 
faction. There are tens of thousands 
of workmen in this country whose 
dominant mood is dissatisfaction 
because they have got the idea into 
their heads that they are not getting 
their fair share of this world's goods. 
Dissatisfaction has been disseminated 
as a social gospel ; and the Marxian 
cult of envy and class war has proved 
to be catching. If these men were to 
get what they imagine themselves to 
be deprived of they would not be 
happy* They would find some other 
imaginary deprivation to keep alive 
their dissatisfaction. That can be 
got rid of only by a change of mental 
attitude. Let such endeavour to 
appreciate the wealth of their heritage 
and to live as men worthy of it; to 
make a better world by making them¬ 
selves better; and they will thus put 
themselves on the wav to the 
happiness which they will not find 
by any external changes. 

Brother, blame not thy fellow-man; 
blame not the system : blame not the 
world. If thou art not happy the 
fault is in thyself. The scheme of 
life is perfect. All good is open to 
thee. The law holds good for all— 
u As you sow, so shall you reap/ 3 
Is not this law perfect ? What more 
could a just man ask for ? The best 
and highest may be yours. No man 
has a better opportunity—not a 
prince ; nor a millionaire. By your 
thoughts and deeds you make your 
character and your fate. Your good 
fortune depends not on other men, 
hut on yourself. But observe that 
the way" to it is not that of getting 
and enjoying, but that of serving 
and becoming. Seek to appreciate. 
There is good in everything, in 
every situation. Look for good, 
and you shall find good and find it 
abundantly. 

Radnor H. Hodgson, 



From the statue by Ernest Bantes,.] [Copyright—B*nm. & Co. 


NATURE UNFOLDING HERSELF* 

The creator of this beautiful figure was a French sculptor of high reputation. M. Barrias, 
who died in l$05, came of a family of artists. He excelled in idea! figures of this 
character, each of which embodied a genuinely poetic idea. The suggestion here is the 
awakening of Nature after Winter's sleep. Slowly, fold by fold, she lifts the veil that hides 
her face, and gradually reveals the beauty of Summer. The annua! miracle, here symbol¬ 
ised so charmingly, is one the performance of which never tires and is always a delight. 





THE BRIAR ROSE; THE GARDEN COURT. 

(From the painting btj Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart,, by courteous permission of the Right Hon. 


The splendid senes of four paintings illustrating the old tale of the 
Sleeping Beauty was completed in 1890, and it Is not too much to 
say that the Master's fame largely rests upon them. All are superb, 
but the third, The Garden Court,” which we reproduce, was from 
the first the popular favourite. The artist took an old French fairy-tale, 
m itself a piece of pure romance, and let his imagination play round it. 
A mere hint in the original text that, during the hundred years of 
the spell, trees and brambles had grown up to forbid access to the 


palace to man or beast, gave him the exquisite idea of the wild 
rose pervading the place with its stout stems and lovely blossoms. 
There is no foundation in the text for this scene of * 4 The Garden 
Court,” which is wholly the artist's conception. Under the grey 
palace walls, in the warm glow of afternoon, the Princess’s maidens 
slumber at the well and at the loom, where they were occupied when 
the.spell came upon them. No sweeter dream was ever painted than 
this* group of maidens clad in robes of beautiful colours, sleeping 


Lord Faringdon.) 

among the flowering roses. They are the most graceful figures 
Burne-Jones ever drew, and, indeed, this whole picture contains 
the perfection of his art. The legend is a piece of gossamer 
fancy for which its beauty is enough justification, without putting 
forward a claim to allegorical meaning. Yet, if Fairy Princes do 
not, in real life, break into enchanted palaces to awake sleeping 
Princesses, true love has often to overcome obstacles, and the 
meeting of soul-mates brings a great awakening to life and to light. 
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The Aspiring Life. 


A S we aspire and persist in our 
most fervent wishes, so after 
their kind will come a measure 
of fulfilment. But the choice lies with 
ourselves, and no power outside us 
can forbid its exercise. 

If our ambition is for material 
things, the law will enable us to get 
them, and we only tire of these toys 
when they cease to satisfy. Ex¬ 
perience proves that physical desires 
are only partially appeased by en¬ 


joyment, and we imagine the same is 
true spiritually in the ampler air of 
higher spheres. The summit of the 
soul’s Mount Everest still shines 
ahead! In every ascent we get by 
our own effort all we substantially 


gain. As we will, not as another 
willeth, the true advance is made and 
illusory veil after veil falls away. 

Immortality itself is no gift of the 
Gods, or something brought us from 
without, but an astounding vitality 
bred within, and, incredible as it 
seems, the Infinite Power permits us 
to do as we will with it. It is only 
outward things that suffer any 
change, and once aspiration is con¬ 
sciously assured, and becomes, like 


daily service, as the breath of our 
nostrils, shall we trustingly pursue 
the path. The flickering lights and 
shadows that fall about will cease to 
puzzle us so sadly, for we shall see 
further through them. Inscrutable 


as may be our origin and destiny, 
we feel that we are safe, and, seeking 
no personal terminus, shall find a 
fuller life. 

The thinning of the Veils has begun 
and we read anew the manifolded 
Script. The royal significance of our 
heritage grows clearer, and the heart’s 
intuitions are less impeded by the 
impatient intellect. We begin to see 
there is no call for haste, and at the 
same time that nothing of value or 
enjoyment need be indefinitely post¬ 
poned. We can partake of the ever¬ 
lasting fruitage now. 


Only never let us forget we cannot 
individually enjoy the fruit of our 
gains, materially or spiritually, whilst 
the major part of the human family 
is left needlessly to suffer. No race 
continues to aspire with success, or 


security, when most of its members 
fall far behind. It is an inescapable 
law, and we punish ourselves severely 
through its breach. 

All tribes and peoples being essen-. 
tially one, they retrograde or make 
progress in the main together. There¬ 
fore, do the clear sighted ones so reso¬ 
lutely turn from outward conquest 
to achieve the true ascendency within, 
for themselves arid others. 

Aspiration is ageless. It is never 
done. It is an inner breath, a fount 
of inspiration. 

A spiritual yeast works unmistak¬ 
ably on all things from the uncon¬ 
scious through the conscious to the 
transcendental. The tall aloe raises 
its spire of inflorescence and thei 
Pampas Grass its plumes aloft from* 
hidden roots, whilst the grub grows 
itself a new body with wings to take 
the air. Are not these examples of a 
spiritual ascension ? The elan vital is 
in all—particle and planet, and 
“ striving to be God, the man mounts 
through all the spiral plan,” para¬ 
phrasing the Poet’s words. If, with 
patience, every atom will take its 
turn, what then of ourselves ? 

Meanwhile, we must plough and 
plant, aspire as the com from the 
dark finite earth towards the infinite, 
and faithfully await the flowering 
that shall follow for this world and 
countless others—the seeds of which 
the Sower Unseen still strews about 
the illimitable Steppes of Space. 

Thomas Tudor Pole. 


Contentment. 

tl What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support, 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 

Milton. 

C OULD one but peer into the 
heart of man, he would find 
regaled a glorious being, 
radiant with joy, peace, and beauty. 
So wonderful a creature is the 
lowliest even of mankind. 

Like a beautiful animal grazing 
in flowered pastures, drinking at 
crystalline springs, breathing the 
ethers of Heaven, so does Man walk 
abroad into the fields of human 
endeavour to nourish his mighty 
spirit upon the Food of the Gods. 

Does it seem to us that each one 
of ns is such a beautiful being, fed 
on choice viands, quailing at pure 
waters ? Rarely, indeed, does aware¬ 
ness of that fact reach us. We cavil 
at the commonplaceness of life; we 
begrudge the scantiness of our ration. 

Yet if the Soul should speak to 
our earthly ears, it would show itself 
well pleased with the lot in life that 
each one fills. You are verily the 
Souk To you the commonplaceness 
of life is truly a field of endeavour. 
You, who are the soul, receive all 
unto yourself—poor and bare though 
it be—you breathe upon it the 
divine breath and send it forth again 
transmuted. Be content then with 
the field, accept the commonplace¬ 
ness, transmute and send forth again, 
glorified, 

A. E. D. 

[From f * The Messenger/ 1 the official organ 
of the A meric an Section of The Theosophtcal 
Society, for November, 1021.] 



he pointing by David 
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BAALBEC. 


[From the Royal Academy ot Arts (Diploma Gallery). 


David Roberts started life as a theatrical scene-painter, and 
rose to be the most notable architectural draughtsman of his 
time. His work was scenic, and he rendered the beauty of the 
buildings he painted, whether ruined or complete, with rare 
fidelity and grace, and a keen sense of the picturesque. He 
travelled extensively on the Continent and in the East, and 
on his election as Royal Academician in 1841 deposited this 
fine painting in the Academy's gallery as his Diploma Work. 
Baal bee, now a squalid village, was once the most beautiful 
of Syrian cities: full of palaces, fountains* and splendid 
monuments. Baal, tlie Sun-god, was worshipped here from the 


most distant times. No Bible reader will need to be reminded 
that he was the deity at whom Elijah aimed his biting mockery 
during that dramatic test upon Mount Carmel* when Baal 
failed to respond to the desperate invocations of his followers. 
” Cry aloud," jeered the fierce old prophet* " for he is a god ; 
either he is talking* or he is pursuing* or peradventure he 
sleepeth* . . Our picture represents*, we believe, the smaUer 
of the Temples at Baal bee, that now called the Temple of J up iter. 
It is a splendid example of richly decorated Corinthian architecture. 
A very extraordinary effect is shown in the slipped keystone 
of the great portal ; apparently so insecure, yet so firmly held. 
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An Eastern Story called: 
“The Test.’ 

[The following story is by a Parisian lady who has written a book consisting of a 
number of stories of which this is one. It has been translated into English, but the 
book has not yet found a publisher. We have not seen the other stories, but if 
they are as good as this one, the book ought to be published and widely read. 
If any Publisher to whom this appeals would like further details, will he address himself 
to : Mr. Fred Rothwell, 4* Chatham Close, Golders Green, London. N.W.1L] 


T HE forest had suddenly become 
silent beneath the pallid 
shadows of the twilight* The 
singing of the birds, decked in their 
gold and purple plumage, had 
ceased ; the graceful humming-birds 
and nightingales no longer chased 
one another from tree to tree, though 
plaintive cries could still be beard, 
calling back to the nest some stray 
wanderer. 

With limbs bent in a sitting 
posture, hands reposing on his knees, 
head erect and steadfast gaze, the 
Lord Buddha was plunged in medita¬ 
tion beneath the shade of a jambosa. 
So peaceful was t lie glade, so instinct 
with a sense of mingled blessing and 
mystery, that even an unbeliever, 
chancing to pass by, would have 
Hung himself devoutly on to the 
ground, and the fiercest of animals 
would have approached the Saint in 
an attitude of awe and tender respect. 

Of a sudden, the hind which was 
f sheltering her fawn beneath the 
robe of the Blessed One, raised her 
dainty head and sniffed the air in 
surprise. A dull murmur could be 
heard; first, a sound of distant 
(voices, then the tread of steps on 
the ground. Finally, a smad body of 
men came into view in the glade. 
At their head was a handsome 
youth, bronzed and powerful-looking, 
his dress richly embroidered with 
precious stones. 

Making a commanding sign to 
his companions, he approached the 
Buddha alone. On finding himself 
close to the calm majestic form, he 
prostrated himself; them he slowly 
*ose to his feet, thouglf still re¬ 
maining with clasped hands, in an 
attitude of humble adoration. 

The Lord Buddha remained motion¬ 
less, though a gentle gleam entered 
fhis eyes. 

“ Bhagavat, I greet thee,” said 
the youth aloud. “ l come from 
Kanchamba, a distant kingdom. 
My name is Djeta; I am the king’s 
son and heir regnant; I am 
come to ask of thee a favour. 
Thy fame has reached even my 
dominions, Bhagavat, and ever since, 
peace has been absent from my breast. 
My treasures and palaces have lost 
their charm; my wives and my 
friends are no longer able to delight 
my heart and lull my senses to rest. 
|I aspire after a higher life. Receive 
me as thy disciple, Blessed One, thou 
eouldst not have one more devoted 
than myself. 

The Buddha still kept his calm 
gentle glance fixed on the prince, 
though he uttered not a word. 
Prince Djeta continued; 

”'0 Bhagavat, wilt thou not 
deign to reply, judging me unworthy 
of so great a privilege ? Nevertheless, 
0 Saint, from tenderest childhood 
my life has been pure; 1 have 
practised virtue and followed the 
precepts of the Law; J have obeyed 
the customs and ordinances of my 
country, and have been nurtured 


on Holy Writ. Does not all this 
suffice to claim thy attention . . . 
to become thy disciple ? ” 

“ No,” was the sole reply. 

** Speak, then, 0 Bhagavat, and 
I will conform my actions with thy 
desire. What must 1 do to earn 
this privilege ? ” 

“ Seek . . . and thou shalt find,” 
u Find what . . * ? asked the 
prince in accents of anguish. 


Then, as Gautama Buddha made 
no answer, he said: 

44 Be it so, 1 will seek. Maybe 
this is a test thou art pleased to 
impose upon me* . . .? ” 

“ Perhaps! ” 

“ And when wilt thou permit me 
to return ? ” 

“ When seven months have fol¬ 
lowed the rainy season.” 

Without another word, Djeta 
again prostrated himself, and long 
remained in this humble attitude. 




Then, rising to his feet, he slowly 
withdrew. The escort disappeared 
into the darkness of the night, all 
sound was lulled to silence, and the 
hind, trustingly laying her head on 
the lap of the Blessed One, again 
slumbered by the side of her fawn* 
The Lord Buddha remained sunk 
in meditation. 


Seven months after the rainy 
season, beneath the shade of the 
same jambosa, the Lord Buddha 
waited. 

The sun had gone down in a pool 
of blood, and heavy black clouds, 
harbingers of a storm, were now 
sweeping across the sky. It was 
intensely hot. 

A dull sense of unrest brooded 
over the forest and its denizens. 
Numbers of them had coine for 
refuge to the Blessed One. Flocks 
of birds, uttering their plaintive 


cries, cowered in the branches of 
the tree that sheltered him* A 
young panther, indifferent to the 
threatening signs of Nature, sported 
at his feet. 

Then the tempest burst upon the 
forest. The rain fell in a deluge, 
and the trees groaned beneath the 
assault of the storm. The jambosa 
alone was untouched; not a drop 
of rain fell on the Lord Buddha. 

The storm continued to rage 
furiously. Nothing, however, can 
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check an ardent human will* As 
twilight fell, Prince Djeta was once 
again at the feet of the Lord* 

“ Bhagavat, the hour for which 
I have so impatiently waited has 
now come. Dawns have followed 
the twilights and twilights have 
succeeded the dawns. I have con¬ 
tinued living a pure unsullied life, 
adding to it privation and asceticism, 
imposing on myself detachment from 
carnal pleasures of every kind 
amid all the wealth and luxury of 
my palace, giving myself up to 
prolonged and solitary meditation. 
Wilt thou now take me as thy 
disciple ? ” 

“ No ” 

in bewildered stupefaction, Djeta 
raised the edge of his robe to his 
tear-stained face and long remained 
silent. Then, in trembling accents, 
he said: 

Wilt thou deign to speak to thy 
servant, 0 Blessed One, and tell 
him the reason of this refuse 1 - ” 

The Lord put forth his hand to 
calm the young panther which the 
presence of Djeta had filled with a 
sense of dull hostility. The crash 
of thunder had ceased and the very 
wind sank to silence as the Blessed 
One spoke; 

“ Noble Prince, the tests awaiting 
thee were not of the kind that creates 
interest in the world of men* I did 
not require that thou should’st 
renounce thy wives and thy worldly 
pleasures, and live a life of asceticism 
and privation. The tests to which 
thou hast been subjected without 
thy knowledge — brought into 
existence by thy past karma— 
were the outcome of thine own 
nature and character. Thou hast 
quailed before these tests. Return 
to thy palace and be content to 
live the life of a virtuous mam 
Not yet art thou ready for the life 
of a disciple.” 

His bronzed cheeks flushed with 
mingled dismay and sorrow. Prince 
Djeta said in accents of deep emotion: 

“ Wilt thou deign, O Bhagavat. 
to tell me of the tests in which 
1 have failed ? Though my shame 
be thereby increased, all the same, 
1 seek enlightenment.” 

u I will speak,” said the Lord 
Buddha. “ Thy first test was the 
test of calumny. Dost thou remem 
ber, noble Prince, that in thine own 
palace, at thy father’s court, thou 
wert accused of a crime thou liadst 
not committed ? Instead of quietly 
waiting until men’s minds should 
have become enlightened, or else 
accepting this humiliation as a debt 
of destiny thou hadst to pay 
what thou didst was to protest 
thine innocence, to defend thyself 
and even to manifest rebellious 
indignation. This was thy first 
weakness.” 

“Had i deserved these accusa¬ 
tions, 1 would have borne them,” 
said Djeta, turning “ but 

I knew myself to be innocent. J 

“ Prince, the upright man is 
justified in protesting his innocence, 
he is right in defending himself, 
but he who would enter the Path 
and become my disciple should bear 
calumny and injustice in silence, be 
should be able to wear the crown 
of glory and the mantle of infamy 
with like dispassion.” 

Djeta bowed his head. 

The Lord Buddha continued: 

In the second test, it was thy 
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BUDDHA, 

The picture here reproduced is interesting as be|ng the work of a Tibetan artist 
who has sought to give expression to his ideal of what a Buddha is like, just as 
many of our earlier artists sought to portray the personal appearance of the Christ. 
The word " Buddha,'' it should be stated, is not the name of a person, although in 
the West it is mainly associated with the Lord Gautama. In the East the word 
summarises a condition of moral attainment ; when an individual has reached this 
stage he has finished his human pilgrimage, having learnt all the lessons that life 
on this planet has to teach. He then passes to other and higher states of being. 
Most of the great World Teachers believed and taught the doctrine of the gradual 
evolution of the human Ego, long before Darwin established the fact with reference 
to the evolution of man's physical embodiment. They also definitely taught that 
this unfold merit is not confined to one life, but is carried on by gradual processes, 
and that a new stage is not achieved until the lessons in the preceding one have 
been fully mastered. The King’s Son in the highly suggestive story which appears on 
this page failed to gain the high position to which he aspired because he lacked sympathy 
and tolerance : he also failed in self-control. The incident will serve to remind us 
that a high level of moral excellence is a prime condition of all true attainment. 


























































An Eastern Story called: he ^Uesl. 




hat caused thy downfall, 
m of strong affection, Thy 
thy friend Yachas was as 
for thine own self; you 
ed by the closest of ties,... 
man came to thy father's 
yo needed Yachas for some 
Liion )T other; he laid siege to 
rt and endeavoured to 
; between you, to monopolise 
riend's affection. Instead of 
:i thyself and tearing up 
weeds growing in thy 
... itead of loving Yachas 
hm elf and not for the joy 
n pleasure his friendship caused 
V \ : s ou wert up at once in 
seeking to cast obstacles 
uka's path and directing 
[inst him a stream of angry 
t houghb.” 

k new that Bhallika's friend- 
for Yachas was an interested 


of jealousy and selfishness, and, 
without bitterness, accept the loss 
of his most devoted friends. Noble 
Prince, neither the treasures of thy 
father the King, nor the pleasures of 
the senses attract thee more; it 
was no merit on thy part to abstain 
from them. Confronted with true 
renunciation, thy courage gave way, 
thou wert unable to put on the 
blood-stained robe of sacrifice , , . 
of the love which gives without 
asking for any return,” 

Djeta bowed his head ; for the 
third time a sense of bewilderment 
entered his soul. Then his question¬ 
ing glance fell again on the Lord 
Buddha, 

“ Bhagavat, say on i Fill me 
with shame once more. Night has 
come upon my soul with a gloom 
that is more profound than the 
darkness round about us.” 


morality ot my land ? Should l 
not have outraged my own ideal 
of purity ? ” 

“ Noble Princej must I repeat 
it once again ? He who is virtuous 
and esteemed may indeed consider 
his rights, he may claim the 
privilege ot safeguarding his honour, 
the right to judge, to punish or to 
expel. The sage, however, does 
not judge . . . he tries to understand, 
and then he forgives. His eyes are 
more eager to discover not error, 
but an excuse for error; his heart 
has more tenderness and compassion 
for his fellow-creatures than all the 
drops of water that make up the 
oceans, 

“ Purity of itself alone is not a 
virtue : it is simply abstention from 
evil No wise man ever makes a 
merit of it. Purity of life may be 
a danger along the Path unless it 


white death-shroud for the soul 1 .. # 
but if love shed its beams around, 
it becomes the channel of bounteous 
Life. 


Djeta’s eyes were suffused with 
tears. Without a word, he flung 
himself on to the ground. Then he 
said, in choking accents: 

“ O Bhagavat, deprive me not 
of the sun of thy presence without 
granting me one favour. Impose 
on me one more trial another appeal 
to thy justice. 1 know what thou 
dost require of me. Give me but 
one more chance to prove my 
worth I ” 

u l agree,” said the Lord; and 
as he looked at the prostrate youth, 
so bright a star shone in his eyes, 
so gentle a smile spread over his 
countenance, that the entire glade 
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FLOUR MILL. 

excelled in this branch of art as well as in many others. In Biblical times, as 
we know, corn was ground by the women in small hand-mills or querns. 
What we see here is evidently a modern improvement; for the ramshackle but 
effective mill obtains its motive power from the marching of horses on a moving 
platform, on the tread-mill principle. This etching is one of several done on 
a visit to the Holy Land. The quaintness of the scene in its setting beneath a 
vaulted arch appealed to the eye of the artist, and the result is a very attractive print. 


* Etching hv \Ym Hole, R.&.A.] 

A GALILEAN 

Y was an accomplished and versatile artist. His splendid mural decorations 
ttish National Portrait Gallery are probably his master-work, and no 
Edinburgh should miss them. In Scotland bis reputation as an easel- 
ery high, but few of his oil paintings have come South, and here we 
est for his masterly interpretations in etching of the works of Velasquez. 

■ iew Maris, and others. His original etchings are not numerous, but 
f Uiiil plate here reproduced, of a Galilean Flour Mill, shows that he 


iiidohip. ’ protested Djeta. “ Was 
duty to warn my friend 
t him against Bhallika’s 

. st thou not that Bhallika’s 
friendship might have 
• ' ^d in time and some 
’ecome perfectly sincere ? 
Prince Djeta, whereas the 
" n may take upon himself 
:v. i-i his affections against his 
. '.he wise man who would 
Path and become my 
; ust practise renunciation 
his dearest affections, tear 
a '^eart the bleeding roots 


The Blessed One spoke: 

“ Noble Prince, thou didst fail 
a third time through lack of charity. 
Nanda, one of thy wives, was guilty 
'of a grave fault. Unheeding both 
her youth and her ignorance, she 
was dismissed from the palace by 
thy orders.” 

“ 0 Bhagavat, could I act other¬ 
wise ? Had I not to preserve the 
honour of my palace as well as mine 
own, rather than keep by my side 
a culpable and frivolous woman ? 
By refusing to see the wrong 
that had been done, should 1 not 
have insolently defiled the true 


be accompanied by love and pity, 
for otherwise it leads to pride and 
barrenness of heart . . . after which 
it is no more than a phantom of 
purity. 

“ In the course of thy wanderings, 
noble Prince, hast thou ever con¬ 
templated the lofty peaks of the 
Himalayas at sunset ? Hast thou 
seen those proud snowy tops, where 
everything seems frozen and dead, 
suddenly light up in dazzling rosy 
splendour, a delight to eye and 
heart alike ? 

“ Such is purity : if charity be 
lacking it is nothing more than a 


was illumined thereby, and the 
little songsters, thinking the dawn 
had come, began to warble forth 
their morning hymn of praise and 
glory. 

The escort, carrying torches, dis¬ 
appeared into the night, the Prince 
following slowly. At the exit of 
the forest, in the uncertain light 
of dawn, the elephants awaited 
their master, ready to return along 
the path leading to Kanchamba. 
In the quiet glade, beneath the 
jambosa, the Lord Buddha remained 
in meditation. 

aimee Blech. 













The Path to Attainment 


W E are told to kill out ambi¬ 
tion, but until one has 
become a furious self 
creature from harvesting the wormy 
fruits of ambition, if would act upon 
our growth as a blight to follow this 
admonition literally. Suppose one 
should undertake to address the 
public schools on the theme, “ Kill 
out Ambition "—the speaker would 
be banished as iniquitous or insane. 
The first enemy of the soul is Inertia. 
We overcome the pull of the ground, 
not by working for others first, but 
by working for the little old self. 
After that, for a long time, we work 
for others with the little self’s idea 
of how we should do it, before 
we begin to trust the Spirit 
which is Beneficence itself toward all 
creatures. We must make the earth- 
body a power here, before we can 
surrender that power in exchange 
for the higher dimension of power 
which is impersonal. As we used to 
say, we must get a personality before 
we have anything to kill out. We 
look about us on the face of the 
earth and find creatures splatted upon 
the ground. They are overcoming 
inertia, which is the pull of the centre 
of the earth, through hunger and 
fear, through the driving need of 
desire. The little creatures would 
never stir, if they were not whipped ; 
nor would we, without the finer 
incentives of ambition and sensuous 
love, in still later days of evolution. 

A' a matter of fact, the sentence, 
Kill out Ambition, does not appear 
as rational, or does not appear to 
our eyes at all, until there is some 
readiness in us to understand. It is 
so in every step we take, the teaching 
is ready, but we do not hear and 
obey until we are prepared. The man 
who is riding over others, outwitting, 
crushing aside all who stand in his 
way, gathering to himself riches and 
worldly power, is working just as 
surely toward Freedom, as the saint 
whose spiritual presence is an added 
breath toward the healing of the 
nations. Without hunger and fear 
we should never have developed 
bodies of swiftness and strength. 
Ambition is a developer of the 
psychic nature. Through it we 
become isolated from others by 
pomp and pelf and craft. By the 
power which we build in gaining 
these, and by this power only, we 
are enabled to see the mockery of 
our prizes and their swift decay. 
Ambition is a developer of the 
psychic nature; having done its 
work, if becomes a psychic disease. 
We learn through many deaths. 

Sensuous love is a developer of 
the psychic nature, through which 
we grope at last up to the spiritual. 
No force can arouse a certain type 
of human being to great endeavour, 
helping him to overcome inertia and 
cross all the mountains and rivers, 
like the attraction of a possible mate. 
He feels keenly the division in his 
own being. He agonises to merge 
with one who doubles him. The 
next yearning beyond this is the 
“ biological hunger and thirst ” for 
union with the Self. Sensuous love 
becomes a psychic disease, as the 
new quest calls. One finds after all 
his rushing to and fro after earth 
love, that only within is that com¬ 
pleting power which overcomes 


separation and casts out fear; he 
finds that he must bring a new, 
fearless, invincibly faithful love to 
the one who now attracts, a love 
risen above the painful barriers of 
birth and death, a love that amounts 
to the accomplishment of his own 
Enlightenment, by which he perceives 
that all his former rushing to and 
fro in earth love was but to devour 
the darling of the gods who called. 
But one cannot preach the inevitable 
failure of sensuous love to the world 
to-day that has not learned to dress 
and cleanse and die for a meeting 
with an earth-mate, any more than 
one can tell the mass of school 
children in lock-step for competitive 
struggle—to kill out ambition. 

If you consider the beneficence 
of the Plan, and give yourself more 


and more to it every day, you are 
bound to be confronted with the 
fact that your place and condition 
in life is the best possible for your 
present state of growth ; that the 


best thing that can possibly happen 
is the thing that happens next. 
Your furious energy to fix things for 
yourself, according to a mind or 
world-idea of improvement here, 
must slowly and surely give way to 
a non-neurotic zeal for the welfare 
of others and the world, instead of 
the poignant needs of personality. 

But to reach this point, one 
must have overcome in himself the 
tendency to serve others according 
to the incentives of the mind-will. 
More than this, he must have over¬ 
come (or be stirringly engaged in 
overcoming), the subtle passion for 
spiritual stature. This is the giant 
weed. One may be able truthfully 
to say, “lam in the world, but not of 
it," and at the same time be caught 
in that super selfishness to reach 
Heaven, compared to which the old 
passion to own the earth was but a 
boyish sin. Very firm, indeed, must 


be the flesh of the man or woman 
who is proof against the desire for 
spiritual dominion over others, who are 
not edified by the voices of others who 
cry : “ You are the one who brought 



w.a. 

Ft™, the Etching by Wm. Strang, R.A.] [fourty—The Fine Art Society. Ltd. 

THE MAN WITH THE MUCK-RAKE. 

" The interpreter takes them apart, and has them in a room where there was 

A MAN WHO COULD LOOK NO WAV BUT DOWNWARDS, WITH A MUCK-RAKE IN HIS HAND ; 
THERE STOOD ALSO ONE OVER HIS HEAD, WITH A CELESTIAL CROWN IN HIS HAND, AND 
PROFFERED HIM THAT CROWN FOR HIS MUCK-RAKE ; BUT THE MAN DID NEITHER LOOK 
UP NOR REGARD, BUT DID RAKE TO HIMSELF THE STRAWS, THE SMALL STICKS. AND THE 
DUST OF THE floor "—The pilgrimProgress. 

This shining fable was never intended to discourage honest toil or to give countenance 
to dreamers and idlers* The world is a practical place where practical and even 
disagreeable work has to be done, and muck-rakes are useful and necessary tools 
in their way We are given here a re-statement from another angle of the great truth 
that " Man does not live by bread alone,” that immersion in the material side of life 
means the death of the spiritual side in which is man's true home. This man has become 
so absorbed in mean and trivial occupation that he has lost the habit of looking upwards ; 
he has no eyes to see the Crown of Life that waits above his head* Bunyan drives 
home the monumental stupidity oi his conduct Ln an unanswerable way ; a way that 
suggests to each of us questions as to what—if any—ideals we are pursuing. In a 
material world material things cannot be neglected, but we must never let go of the 
habit of looking upwards above the sordid and undignified cares that tend to engross us. 
The world is too much with us, says the poet, getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers The Eternal Verities make their silent appeal; while we are rakmg to ourselves 
the straws, the small sticks, and the dust of the floor, llie warning of St Paul is 
clear— fl The mind of the flesh is death ; but the mind of the spmt is life and peace. 
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The Alchemy of Motive. 


O UR subject is of considerable 
importance in view of the 
emphasis which is to-day laid 
upon the wonder-working power of 
Thought. Thought* however* of itself 
is not causative, except in conjunction 
with what lies behind. It is as 
material to he used, and is in no wise 
the directing power. “ Thoughts” 
we are told, “ are things,” and the 
expression is not merely metaphorical. 
Whatever we do in thought or action, 
carries with it the quality of the 
motive that lies behind. The motive 
indeed governs the thought, and 
directs it. It may not always appear 
so. Perhaps in the immediate result 
it may be by no means obvious. Bui 
if we are able to make the true 
analysis we will find that it must be 
so. u Let it be according as thou 
wilt,” runs the old rede. Not in 
accordance with our thought, but ir 
accordance with our motives will the 
reaction of the Universal upon our 
destinies be. Our lives are indeter¬ 
minate until by the power of a 
dominant motive we have achieved 
mastery amid our circumstance. By 
our thoughts we raise our House of 
Life, but our motives are the builders. 
The thoughts are the bricks with 
which we build. At first the store at 
hand that we may use is limited, for 
we have not learnt to select and 
discriminate ; but through experience 
wisdom comes, whereby our stock is 
augmented. Then determinedly we 
may set aside what is unsuitable, and 
take up and lay with care, according 
to our choice, that which is good. 
By the power of our motive we invite 
and choose. Motive is indeed a 
magnet that calls forth its own 
out of Heaven and earth and Hell. 
From the Universal comes immediate 
response. That it should be so is one 
of the great laws of life, governing 
human deeds. There is a reaction 
corresponding to every action ; as we 
give so shall it be given to us; as we 
sow we reap. To each demand of the 
soul, and the law works not merely 
individually, there is a fulfilment, 
whether for good or ill. It is indeed 
so in the very Wisdom of God, 
that by discipline and experience so 
acquired we learn to understand our 
soul's relationship to the larger life 
which environs us. 

As we consider the matter deeply 
we recognise that there are two types 
of motive; the one is voluntary, the 
other involuntary; the calculated and 
the incalculable. As man can fix his 
thought so he may determine his 
motive. But there is that in man 
which is indeterminate, from whence 
spring motives swift and sudden— 
emotions passing as a light breeze 
over the surface of things, or as the 
tornado dealing destruction in its 
raging course, testing in its way every 
foundation; some sudden uprush of 
that in man which was unknown 
before. How much of man’s life may 
be calculated, but how much more is 
incalculable ? The mind that may 
forge a motive is itself directed by a 
master motive,the passion which rules 
the life. We might use the words 
“ primary motive ” as expressive of 
the latter, and u secondary ” of 
motives determined by our will and 
reason: man's conscious endeavour 
to rule his life. The primary motive 
is far and away more potent in its 


nature and result than the secondary; 
if opposed, the latter will be swept 
aside and all its little structures over¬ 
turned ; then is it disintegrating and 
destructive, as is always the case when 
it works alone ; the latter is orderly, 
according to plan. When the two 
work together, and Power and Order 
are conjoined, the result is very 
wonderful. It follows upon the soul's 
dear mastery over its dominant 
passions. Much of the New Thought 
teaching would seem to emphasise 
what we have termed the secondary 
motive, to the exclusion of that which 
we have called primary; those incal¬ 
culable winds that blow from over 
the sea. If we could harness the 


From the Etching by A. Legros,] 


winds, what power would be at the 
disposal of man, and if we could but 
harness these primary motives to obey 
the bidding of the soul, who could 
utter impossible ! ” to anything a 
man might determine to do ? But 
of the winds there are “ trades,” 
and “anti-trades ” ; we know their 
periods, whence they emerge and 
whither they tend. But there are 
others we know not whence they come 
nor where they go; and perhaps this 
analogy would also hold good. When 
man’s emotions are stirred the 
thoughts which they carry find imme~ 
diate action and swift expression. Like 
lightning in the elements, action is 
fierce and sudden when anger is 


aroused, and thought blazes swiftly 
on a destructive path. 

Every motive gathers to itself 
momentum as it goes on its way. 
Thought is the material of the mind 
or imagination, but motive deter¬ 
mines, animates, and directs it, 
breathes life into it. We may by the 
power of Thought alter our very 
circumstances and conditions, for all 
that is about us is but the expression 
of Thought. All that we see built 
by the hand of man was once merely 
Thought in the mind of man. Nature, 
too, is the expression of the Thought 
of God. Creation then is the fixture 
of thought through motive, human or 
divine, motive being an energy of 
desiring or an energy of willing , By 
the potency of thought people acquire 
riches and power and all that which 
the heart inclines to: they find 


[Courtrey—P, D. Coin light & Co. 


success in all their undertakings. 
But in every case it is directed by 
motive, kept in a certain direction, 
not squandered, not diffused. 

Electricity is latent in the atmo¬ 
sphere, but serves no recognised pur¬ 
pose to man until it is conserved and 
gathered up. We discern it in the 
lightning flash; it is the unseen factor 
there; we recognise what it can do in 
a thousand and one ways when it is 
controlled. Even so is motive power¬ 
ful in the human consciousness. 
Never seen except in the garment of 
thought, it yet is the life therein, 
determining its way and work. So 
important is it that the seer of 
old was fain to say, “ As a mail 


thinketh, so is he.” Verily th 
mind takes on a clothing of though] 
woven by its governing motive, anc 
thought gathers to itself its corres 
ponding physical vehicle. 

The Universe of Life is like unto i. 
great country, full of varied scenery, 
wherein run many roads, some ot 
which converge into others, and some 
apparently journey to no fixed des¬ 
tination, while others again come to 
an abrupt end. Yet nigh unto each, 
but in a sense far from each, unseen 
because of its shining, runs that Road 
which is straight and true. At its 
beginning it is the Path of Sincerity: 
later it becomes the Road of Love, 
it is a highway trodden by little 
children and by the angels. 

We journey in the way of the 
motive which prompts the heart. 
Within the great law we receive alii 
that we demand. The flowers that; 
we seek are awaiting us on the way; 
But though what we desire comes to 
us, the thing we seek, so sweet in 
vision, may, when found, taste bitter! 
in the mouth, and be pleasant or 
unpleasant according to its nature.j 
Wrong desires generate experiences, 
that are painful; with the lofty 
motive the reverse is the case. The: 
way of evil ends in a cul-de-sac of 
disillusionment. If we seek to become; 
rich, persisting in that motive, that 
is, holding continually to the thought,'; 
we will doubtless become rich. The 
fruit of our desire is given us to eat ,| 
but just according to the spirit of : 
the motive will it be bitter or sweet 
in the mouth. If we make the good 
that is external our chief aim ive end 
in inward poverty and spiritual 
bankruptcy. Instead of Life increa¬ 
sing it will, in fact, decrease for us,^ 
for then corresponding to the outward 
augmentation there is an inward 
deterioration. Thus, in seeking thej 
external for its own sake, that is, ; 
with selfish motive, life becomes; 
distinctly poorer. Every such motives 
leads to similar result. We will get' 
according to our desire if we are 
persistent enough, hut it does not 
follow that such realisation will 
increase our joy, or enlarge the scopes 
of our being. It is well then to take 
stock of our motives. Verily, if they, 
are ill, our journeying is fraught with 
danger. He who seeks with selfish 
aim wilt attain that which he seeks, 
but at the price of Life. Life will 
surely become narrower to him; if he- 
persists in this pursuit, doors will dose; 
in upon him until at length he finds, 
that he is in a prison from which be 
cannot escape, in a world joyless! 
empty. So Life teaches, so man learns! 

But to one journeying single-; 
minded, one pointed in life’s true 
motive, aiming simply toward the 
one great Ideal, though it may come 
to pass that outwardly he meet many 
vicissitudes of fortune, divine Rich-, 
ness will spread out before him in 
vision and understanding truljj 
blessed. Adversity itself, met in tha 
heroic spirit, is a door to greater life! 
As man gives, so shall it be given! 
“ good measure, heaped up, shaken 
together, running over.” Antagonisms 
will pass from his life, hatreds from, 
his heart, and Peace and Joy willj 
meet him. He will advance unhurt^ 
for nothing can harm him. He 
becomes at length Life’s interpreter! 
and there is no voice that is not 
heard by him ; he answers each iu| 
its own language. God shines 
through him. Send servorum Dei’ 
Richard Whitwei.u 

i 



LE MENDIANT. (The Beggar). 

The Tragedies of Poverty, the hardships of the decent poor, the miseries and struggles of 
the humble, appealed strongly to the sympathy and humanity of M. Legros (see note under 
** The Adoration of the Shepherds" in this Annual) as they did—though in a different way 
—to Jean Francois Millet. This sympathy is often reflected in his art, in a mood of sombre 
poetry without exaggeration or display. It inspires this etching of the beggarman sleeping 
on his pack. He is shown to us as a fellow man, entitled to consideration and assistance, 
a man and a brother, whose unhappiness may be due to the imperfections of our civilisation. 
“No society can surely be flourishing and happy/' wrote Adam Smith, " of which the far 
greater part of the members are poor and miserable." How to remedy such a state of things 
is the great problem before us to-day, and several writers in this issue of Bihby's A nnual 
have striven to grapple with it. The law which conditions welfare is admirably expressed 
in the excellent article on this page. 
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SIRFRANCIS BACON 
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BULWER LYTTON 


For interesting letterpress relating to these Pathfinders, see pages 30, 35, and 36. 
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Now when the even was come , He sat down with the twelve. And 

Iery in Leonardo’s lifetime (he died in 1519), it had become ck^ 

ificent damp, and in 1566 it was in a lamentable state. Gr^ 

The became a ghost. Clumsy restorers worked their wi^ 

Vinci upon it until it was also a wreck. During the last hun<L 

Santa or more the visitor had to divine the extinguished fa 

place the painting beneath its ruins. It remained so until 19® 

dy in Signor Cavenaghi (most accomplished and most prud 


id eat , He said , Verily / say unto you , That one of you shall betray Me. 

picture-doctors and restorers) reverently and skilfully cleaned lorn 

and revealed its beauty anew, without repainting or filling in gaps. ob\ 

To the visitor to Milan—where the writer saw the original last and 

VC ar— it is, though still ruined and defaced, now a reality ; the of I 

beauty of which, and the wonderful rhythm of the picture as in 

a whole, one is able to feel and judge. In view of the early an 

original, the value of a fine copy made not earl 


deterioration of the 
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da Vinci’s famous picture o! “ The List Supper. 


[In the Royal Academy of Arts (Diploma Gallery). 


younger; (3) Andrew, lifting his hands in 
(4) Peter, leaning over Judas, angrily demanding ' r 
the traitor; (5) Judas, sitting in guilty silence; 
beloved, with head downcast in grief and sorrow; i 
with forefinger raised threateningly ; (8) James tL 
outstretched arms as one astounded ; (9) Philip ' 
hands on breast as if asking, Lord, is it I ? J ( 1 
risen hurriedly from his seat to repeat to Simon 
just heard ; (11) Thaddeus, whispering his suspicion *■ 
the traitor is ; (12) Simon, in the attitude of one ' 


Mieve what Thaddeus says to be possible. The scene is a 
wonderful rendering of spiritualised emotion. The creation of 
a dktinct individuality for each apostle (and some of them are but 
names even in the New Testament) is a triumph. The perfect 
, nce an d harmony of the picture, the concealed art by which 
l Master appears quite naturally isolated from the other figures, 
l -, e ^ emn majesty and beauty of it all, make the picture one 
°, V^ ^ rea * es * m °numents of creative genius. Every incident 
° j" ,s Last Supper which the Master took with His followers 
lln cr the shadow of impending doom; His final exhortations. 


and the simple social ceremony He asked them to do in memory of 
Him when He was gone, are most vital and precious possessions to 
all who honour His name. When the hubbub caused by the an¬ 
nouncement which the picture portrays had subsided, the company 
drifted into an unseemly discussion as to who should be greatest ; 
and supper being ended, He took a towel and girded Himself and 
began to wash His disciples’ feet. In this dramatic way He gave 
them His culminating lesson as to service being the test of honour. 
“ Whosoever shall be chief among you, let him be your servant,’’ 
said He. From thence He passed out to take the way of the Cross—B. 
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For interesting letterpress relating to these Pathfinders, see pages 30, 35, and >6. 
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What the Great Pyramid 
tells us. 


A NTIQUITY has' left us many 
buildings and monuments, 
but of these, one stands out 
above a| the others as a sublime 
witness to the wisdom of ancient 
times; it is the great pyramid of 
Gizeh, unmatched in its grandeur 
and extreme simplicity, as yet un¬ 
surpassed by any other building in 
the accuracy of its construction. The 
architectural technique displayed in 
this monument is stupendous, and it 
is believed by many that not even 
the ablest of our architects to-day 
would have sufficient skill to carry 
out a similar work with the same 
degree of accuracy. There are stones 


superhuman, since he displays such 
marvellous wisdom in the design of 
his monument. 

This extraordinary wisdom and 
foresight are expressed symbolically 
by t lie pyramid's dimensions generally j 
and by the dimensions of the internal 
passages and chambers in particular. 
These dimensions, thanks to the 
labours of the late Prof, Piazzi 
Smyth and others, have been shown 
to prove that the architect had an 
intimate knowledge of mathematics, 
geography, meteorology and astron 
omy, knew such things as the dis¬ 
tance between the sun and the earth, 
had solved the ancient problem of 


Thirdly, and most remarkable, we 
find that this centre is also the geo¬ 
graphical centre of the inhabitable 
land surface of the earth, Le, the 
pyramid occupies such a peculiar 
position, that if the earth’s surface 
be divided into four equal parts by 
drawing a meridian and parallel 
through the pyramid, it happens that 
these parts will each contain equal 
areas of land surface. 

These curious facts seem to indicate 
that it is no mere incident that the 
pyramid occupies this remarkable 
position, but that its builder de¬ 
liberately chose this spot and knew 
of its peculiarities. He must have 
had, therefore, a considerable know¬ 
ledge of geography, and, moreover, if 
he knew that the geographical centre 
of the earth's land surface was 
at the centre of the sectar-shaped 
Nile-Delta, he must have known 


left, not lung was heard from them, 
until one day it landed in the Medi¬ 
terranean. On hearing from the 
captain of the expedition, that during 
a part of the journey, they found 
the sun in the North at noon time, 
the Egyptians would not believe him, 
and denied that he had sailed round 
Africa, for they, knowing by ex¬ 
perience that at noon the sun is 
always in the South, did not under¬ 
stand that it could ever be possible 
for the sun to be in the North. To 
us, who know better now, this very 
fact which seemed so incredible to 
the Egyptians, is a convincing proof 
of the veracity of the captain's con¬ 
tention of having sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope. Is it impossible 
then that the pyramid's architect also 
knew that Africa was a continent 
entirely surrounded by seas ? On 
the strength of this papyrus, and the 



From tbe painting by John Hhssill, R.I.] [Courtesy—The Artist- * 

ONCE UPON A TIME. 

" Since what unnumbered year And o’er the buried land of fear 

Hast thou sept watch and ward. So grimly held thy guard ? 

Perhaps this picture is a souvenir of Egypt, conveying the artist's lasting in silent dignity and grandeur facing the passing centuries. So it was when 

impression of the wonder and the mystery of the Great Sphinx that, Joseph rose to power; the youthful Moses knew it ; and all the innumer- 

half as old as time, rears its head from the sand near the Great Pyramid able dynasties of Pharaohs and Ptolemys have passed before it, leaving it 

of Gizeh. One of the most marvellous creations of human hands, it stands vet scarcely changed. While everything else changes, the pyramids remain. 


in the pyramid thirty feet long:, so 
accurately Cut and fitted together, 
that the joints are perfect. Every¬ 
body knows what a perfect joint in 
wood is like, simply a straight line, 
as though a hair had been stretched 
out on the surface of the wood. That 
the pyramid’s architect could make 
such joints in stone JO feet long, 
proves how very skilled the stone 
cutters of his day were. 

Without doubt the pyramid is also 
the most remarkable building in 
point of geographical position—as we 
shall see presently—and in that it 
contains an apparently inexhaustible 
source of scientific and, above all, 
spiritual information. The more one 
studies the great pyramid, the more 
one becomes convinced that its 
architect must almost have been 


“ squaring the circle,” and “ doubling 
the cube,” and knew a host of other 
remarkable things. 

There are three curious facts in 
connection with the geographical 
position of the great pyramid. The 
first is that its walls are so placed as 
exactly to face the four quarters of 
the horizon, and so precise is this 
orientation, that it is correct to 
within 14 seconds of space. Now a 
second of space is a very small quan¬ 
tity and difficult to measure, requiring 
a delicate instrument for its deter¬ 
mination. This then, again testifies 
to the skill of the ancient architect. 

The second fact is that the coast¬ 
line of the Niie-Delta is circular, and 
if the centre of this circle be located, 
it will be found that the pyramid 
occupies it. 


also of the existence of the Old and 
the New Worlds. 

it has long been denied that the 
ancients had any knowledge of 
geography extending beyond a small 
part of India and the lands imme¬ 
diately surrounding the Mediter¬ 
ranean. but, strange to say, it has 
transpired from an Egyptian papy¬ 
rus that the Egyptians at any rate 
knew that Africa was a great con¬ 
tinent surrounded by seas, and that 
they had actually sailed right round 
it, starting from the Red Sea, and 
finally gaining the Mediterranean. 
The papyrus describes a sailing ex¬ 
pedition sent out by one of the 
Egyptian Kings to find out if one 
could get from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and states that for a 
long time after the expedition had 


curious position of the pyramid there 
is no reason to suppose so, the more 
so, since it has also been proved,— 
and that quite recently,—that the 
ancients knew of the New World and 
had actually been in Central America 
long before any Europeans had ever 
set foot on it. 

That, apart from its remarkable 
geographical position, the pyramid 
has curious mathematical features 
also, is irrefutable, for the measure¬ 
ments of 1 loward-Vyse, Piazzi Smyth, 
Flinders Petrie, and others have 
supplied the data from which the 
mathematical conclusions are drawn, 
conclusions so extraordinary as to 
tempt one to believe that the pyra¬ 
mid’s builder was a man of gigantic 
intellect, well versed in the sciences. 

J. W. RiSSIK. 
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The Hound of Heaven 


M OST of the great poets in 
hours of insight have caught 
glimpses of the truths which 
form the basis of the Theosophical 
conception of human life and destiny, 
and readers of this Annual must have 
noticed how frequently its writers 
quote from such poets as Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Blake* Francis Thomp¬ 
son must certainly take his place 
among these masters of insight, and 
his wonderful poem “ The Hound of 
Heaven/ 1 with its rich and virile 
harmonies, its strange and lovely 
visions, does, to use one of Thomp¬ 
son's own figures of speech, come as 
a trumpet blast, shaking for a mom¬ 
ent the mists that hang about the 
“hid battlements of Eternity,” giving 
us a vision we can never forget. 

There are few more outwardly 
pathetic figures in Literature than 
Francis Thompson, wandering in 
poverty through the darkness of 
London's terrible streets with a 
volume of >Eschylu$ in one pocket 
and William Blake in the other. 
Little did men think that this mud- 
bespattered wisp of a man with the 
drawn face and hungry eyes, was 
one of those flaming spirits from the 
spiritual world who come from time 
to time into our earth-life with a 
revelation of things Divine. Sleeping 
by night upon a seat on the Thames 
Embankment, he rose with the dawn, 
and in its light would scribble poetry 
on pieces of dirty paper. His soul- 
environment, however, was not here, 
but amid “ the drift of pinions ” of 
the spiritual world. He saw “the 
traffic of Jacob's Ladder pitched 
betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross/' 
and “Christ walking on the water 
not of Genesareth but Thames.” 
This suggests to the reader the atmo¬ 
sphere in which this now famous epic 
was written. 

The theme, as I interpret it, is a 
tremendous one. Throughout the 
ages a Power, often unrecognised and 
misunderstood, has been driving man 
forward in Evolution. Something 
great and glorious indwells Humanity, 
urging it ever on* There is no rest 
for the weary; every end is a fresh 
beginning, and every earthly summit 
attained does but reveal a height 
beyond; and we must continually 
struggle forward or sink back in 
darkness* Man's history shows him 
trying to elude this Divine propulsion, 
to get away from it, plunging into 
first one earthly satisfaction and then 
another, hiding within successive 
fleshly delights, but always pursued 
and driven remorselessly on until, 
beyond the final stage of his evolution 
he readies what the Buddha called 
Nirvana, or the serenity of soul, which 
arises from the extinction of self-born 
aims and earth-bound desires* 

I fled Him down the nights and down 
the days ; 

i fled Him down the arches of the 
years ; 

I tied Him down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind ; and in the mist of 
tears 

I hid from Him, and underrunning laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes 1 sped; 

And shot, precipitated, 

Adown Titanic glooms of chasm ed 
fears, 

From those strong Feet that followed, 
followed after- 

But with un burry mg chase 
And unperturbed pace, 


Deliberate speed, majestic instancy. 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant that the Feet 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me. ” 

In the faces of men and women he 
looks in vain to find a welcome, and 
turns with hope to the little children* 
There is welcome in their eyes! 
“ They at least are for me, surely for 
me! ” But just as the young eyes 
grew sudden fair with dawning 
answers there, they too are plucked 
away. Again, Nature is tried in the 
hope that her other children will 
prove more friendly than the human 
children, and in some wonderful 
stanzas Thompson pictures the soul 
seeking satisfaction, banqueting in 
Nature's vast “ wind-walled palace 
underneath her azured dais.” Here 
is Beauty in Earth and skies and seas ; 
surely the soul may rest here I The 


morning comes laughing through the 
gates of dawn, but man has always felt 
homeless in the dawn; tlie E astern 1 ight 
has always made him a restless adven¬ 
turer, and the stars have set him 
dreaming and yearning* The day 
comes in on the wings of mystery, and 
when night “ lights her glimmering 
tapers round the day's dead 
sanctities,” a certain sadness steals 
upon the soul. Human tears are 
mingled with those of Nature; the 
heart is laid to beat against the red 
throb of the sunset's heart, but Nature 
is a poor step-dame, and there is no 
sympathetic response* Never doesshe 

Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts of her tenderness : 

Never ditf any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 


The fellowship of Nature like that 
of childhood is indeed fair but it is 
not final and satisfying, and when the 
warmth has faded from the sky and 
the landscape sinks into the cold and 
dread aspect of suddenly fallen night, 
the pursuing feet are heard again, 
and a voice yet more fleet. 

“Lot naught contents thee, who 
content's! not Me," 

At last, all disguises stripped away, 
naked, defenceless utterly, he kneels 
awed before the power that has been 
pursuing him through the nights and 
days, through the arches of the years* 
through laughter and tears, through 
beauty and the mind's deep thoughts* 
The soul has fled before a Power it 
has not understood, and has con¬ 
cluded that this Power is a Hound of 
Hate, but now distracted and weary 
with the futile flight, it turns to 
behold the Pursuer, and finds a 
“Tremendous Lover” with eyes of 
tenderness, and the soft whisper of 


love which explains the whole painful 
discipline of life. 

11 All which I took from thee 1 did but take. 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might seek it in My amis. 

All which thy child's mistake 
Fancies as lost, 1 have stored for thee at 
home; 

Rise, clasp My hand, and Come 1 " 

How pathetically we poor humans 
often cling to the transient things of 
earth, and cry when they are taken 
from us. Here lies the sting of Death 
for so many people who have never 
discovered the soul-side of their 
loved ones, and who find that when 
the frail envelope of the body is torn, 
they have nothing left but memories 
and regrets. We forget that nothing 
is worth our keeping which Time and 


Death can destroy. When our 
attachments are more on the soul-side 
of things ; when we learn to love the 
Eternal Spirit of Beauty behind the 
physical beauty that fades ; when we 
have developed the habit of stand¬ 
ing aloof sometimes from the appear¬ 
ances and pre-occupations of the 
visible world, and concentrating more 
upon the permanent realities under¬ 
lying it and the purpose of our being 
here, then I think, the sorrows, losses 
and disciplines of life will take on a 
new meaning. Behind the Hand that 
takes away, we shall hear the Voice 
which assures us that in the 
Divine Economy no good is ever lost, 
but is stored for us in those other 
mansions of our Father’s House 
which shall be our future homes. 

This is a truth man has been very 
slow to learn, as the history of 
religions clearly shows. One of the 
first names given to the Power behind 
the world was “ The Dreadful One,” 


and the poetry of Lucretius, and 
some of the early Hebrew literature, 
reveal what a shadow this fear of God 
has cast over human life. 

I feel that the best thing to be said 
about this great ode of Thompson’s 
cannot be stated in words. It is one 
of the supreme things in human art. 
which like a sunset or a night lumin¬ 
ous with stars cannot be talked about. 
I would advise the reader to take this 
poem into some quiet place, prefer¬ 
ably under an open sky, and just 
allow it to have its way with you. 
You will mount like an eagle on these 
rare wings of imagination, soaring 
from image to image and symbol- to 
symbol until you gaze upon “ a light 
that never was on sea or land. 

Hubert G. Woodford. 



From the pointing by Thomas Daniel), R*A+] 

HINDU TEMPLE AT BINDRABUND 

Thomas Daniel! (174G-1S40), senior of the two Daniells who were 
members of the Royal Academy, was the last Academician elected 
in the eighteenth century, and this is his diploma work. He and 
his nephew (afterwards William Daniell* R.A.} went to India 
in 1784* and the two travelled over and sketched the country 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas for ten years. They 
published in 1807, after their return, six volumes of engravings 
of Oriental Scenery. While neither were great artists, the views 
they brought home were novel and interesting, and still possess 
value as contemporary records by competent observers. The River 


[Frotn the Royal Academy of Arts (Diploma Gallery). 

ON THE JUMNA. 

Jumna, seen in the picture, is the principal feeder of the greett 
River Ganges, and shares its sacred character* A great river is 
such an important and beneficent agent in an Eastern land that it 
is easy to understand why its waters should come to he regarded as 
sacred. It follows naturally that holy waters should be capable of 
washing away the sins of true believers who bathe in them, as we 
see them doing on the Temple steps. The Vishnu-Purana says of 
the Ganges : “ This sacred stream, heard of, desired, seen, touched, 
bathed in, or hymned day by day* sanctifies all beings/' The idea 
of a sacred river and its properties is common to many religions. 
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I HAVE come to an immense forest 
of pines, not far from the Ger-* 
man frontier, and here with the 
sweet scent from heather and pine 1 
am trying to write a message for what 
the Editor tells me will be the last 
number of Bibby's Annual. But the 
heather and the pines tell me there is 
something permanent in our Annual, 
even though its accustomed form 
may cease to be; its re-incarnation 
is as certain as seem now these tall, 
majestic groves of lirs near by* Many 
elements seem to fill my kind of 
futurist picture—there is the wood¬ 
man's axe, a stag bounding across the 
windingpathway,the native peasant's 
politeness, the bugle-call from a 
neighbouring scouts' camp, the 
quivering bunches of pine-needles— 
but through all 1 see the grand 
stateliness of the giant groves. They 
are not “ the real,” but somehow 
they are more real than the passing 
elements of the hour, and they speak 
of reality, of eternity, of the Grand 
Inevitability* And then 1 think of 
the message, and know that it must 
be one to those “ Million Readers " 
of whom a goodly hundred have 
already written ; readers who have 
voiced what is in the hearts, not 
merely of a million, but millions 
to-day, who believe in the practica¬ 
bility of carrying out, here and now, 
the idealism of right living, right 
action, and right thought; readers 
who believe that the inability of 
selfishness and untruthful ness to bring 
about any real contentment and 
happiness has been proved again and 
again ; readers who believe that the 
time has now actually come when that 
unnumbered band of Knights, Scouts, 
Idealists, Believers in the Word, 
scattered among all nations, to be 
found in every environment, must 
step forward unitedly and with 
courage, to give the right word, the 
right action, and the right thought 
that shall mark that New Order by 
which, henceforward, men and women 
shall work and live together* 

Helpers, servers, fighters, and even 
hangers-on are needed, for every 
conceivable type of work is to be 
undertaken, an immense amount of 
inertia to move, an entire re-setting 
of our individual and national values* 
No knight of old had such a quest as 
this* Yet, though there is much to 
dismay, and even frighten the fearful, 
there is much to encourage the fighter. 
And perhaps the greatest encourage¬ 
ment is the knowledge that he belongs 
to a band that is conquering through 
and growing in numbers and in 
power all the time* Two miles away 
from where 1 write, a camp of men 
and women, calling themselves the 
Practical Idealist's Association, is 
holding a Summer Conference* 1 was 
tracked in my retreat among the 
pines, and invited to join the Camp 
of Idealists, which I did for a few 
hours* Here were men and women, 
of many nationalities, drawn by a 
single object: to help in the ushering 
in of the Kingdom of God upon earth* 
l was introduced in Dutch, as “ the 
man from BibbyV* which sounded 
rather like a detective story! 
However, l could not have wished for 
a more understandable introduction. 
Of all the remarks made at this 


Conference ot Idealists, there is just 
one I will recount, for it is opportune 
to this article. It was said that the 
Association was compiling a list of 
similar Associations and Societies all 
over the world, and so far the total 
was over seventy* The existence of 
a brotherhood of all good causes was 
being sensed, and it was suggested 
that as the known number of groups 
widened, and were able each to 
accept a common working under¬ 
standing, there might be seen the 
beginning of that ideal Organisation 
which would be necessary for the 
new order of Peace and Concord* 
1 think the idea should be very en¬ 
couraging to our readers* Many 
already belong to one or other of the 


From the eia-jraviiiK by H- Scot! 
Bridgewater, after John Hoppuet, RA.j 


Societies that are preparing for the 
New Day, but we are seeking for that 
common understanding that shall 
make of the many units one big army. 
To the hundred who wrote to me, it 
is due to say that the number would 
have been greater had there been 


propounded a more definite scheme* 
Therein lies a difficulty. It is so easy 
to confine the flow of living water; 
so easy, by sets of rules and printed 
objects* to hinder the very cause 
one has set out to promote* As far as 
is humanely possible, one seeks a 
fellowship that is neutral to religious, 
national, and political bias, but vitally 
positive towards all those schemes* 
ideals, and purposes, however imma¬ 
ture, that are in line with God's plan 
for the immediate Morrow* What is 
wanted is not a new Society that 
inevitably tends to differentiate 
itself from other groups, but an 
affiliation of friends, who are working 
in many different directions, of whom 
it will not be asked—' do you follow 
this, or that method ? ” but, l< are 
you preparing for the new spirit ? " 
The right solution to our problems 
has been so definitely given, over and 
over again in the scriptures of man¬ 
kind that one hesitates* at first, to 
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write down again the ancient Truth. 
Yet, the way for the evolving life 
is that over and over again must 
the same Truth be presented so 
as to meet every change in outer 
time and circumstance. Perhaps the 
best known presentation in the West, 


though the words are by an Eastern, 
is—“Ye must be born again.” Birth 
and decay are a continual process, and 
may refer to the little cycles of a 
minute, or to the well-nigh timeless 
spaces that mark the rising and 
setting of a solar system. Ever the 
spirit is seeking to push forward, to 
press on. The Divine Urge is behind 
every change, every death, every 
birth. The outer form of environ¬ 
ment either expresses the Life, or 
restricts it, and at any moment in 
our history we can judge of the value 
of custom or circumstance by whether 
it is helping forward or hindering the 
unfolding of the Spiritual Life. 

Our first proposition is that there 
is a definite Spiritual Purpose behind 
what men call history, and that the 
only way of satisfactorily under¬ 
standing even the smallest incident 
of daily life is by seeing it in relation 
to that Spiritual Purpose. We need 
not haggle about the meaning of 
Spiritual, and especially if we will 
quietly be true to ourselves for a 
moment, when we shall realise we do 
know what is meant by spiritual. 
Nor need one, at this point, endeavour 
to answer some of those impossible 
questions and far-fetched illustra¬ 
tions, most of which could be 
answered by the questioner if he but 
exercised that greatest of all spiritual 
powers—the sense of humour. 

Not only is the proposition neces¬ 
sary regarding the reality of a spiritual 
purpose, but to disregard it wili be 
found to be a definite hindrance to 
further progress. We may have 
evolved certain sides to our char¬ 
acter by temporarily ignoring or 
thinking to ignore the existence of 
the soul, but at the present crisis in 
evolution, the reality must be 
assumed. It is a curious paradox 
that to the so-called materialist (if 
indeed there can, logically, be one) 
only those things are “ real ” which 
in their nature are obviously passing, 
changeable, subject to decay, and 
lhat the one central Reality is 
regarded as “ unreal.” 

Our second proposition is that we 
must be bom again. This follows on 
from our first, and giving the Truth 
another presentation, we affirm that 
before any change can occur in the 
social order, a change in the individual 
afiitude is absolutely essential. We 
may talk of Capital and Labour, we 
may deplore the slums, we may talk 
about the Hague, about internation¬ 
alism, about the coming Messiah— 
but all is in vain until the individual 
himself, personally, intimately and 
faithfully effects an inner change in 
heart, in mind, and (consequently) in 
action. The old methods may have 
suited the stage of yesterday, but 
there is no hope of any advance until 
we individually start trying to give 
up cruelty, lying, bearing false witness, 
selfishly getting the better of one 
another. The Life is calling for 
a new method. The holy company of 
Saints and Spiritual Reformers is 
waiting, 1 believe, to help us, but 
nothing can happen, except stag¬ 
nation, until there is a sufficiently 
large number of men and women who 
are courageous enough to believe in 
the practicability of Unselfishness, 
who believe that Truth is stronger 
than Untruth, who believe that every 
act should be towards increasing the 
amount of happiness in the world. 

I do not think we can do ai), or indeed 
anything by ourselves alone, for we 
are intimately connected with the 


THE MISSES FRANKLAND. 

Hoppner was sometimes accused of imitating Reynolds, but this fine picture ot 
two sisters seated in a lovely dell is wholly his original invention, and has long 
been one of the most popular masterpieces of the English School. No consideration 
of representative types of English beauty in art would be complete that omitted it. 
As the painter shows them—so sweet and fair, so pure and virginal—the sisters 
express the youth and beauty of our race in their highest form* They were 
Amelia, or Emily, and Marianne* daughters of Sir Thomas Frank land. 6 th Bart., of 
ThirkJebVj Yorks. Art has given them immortality; but their actual lives were 
brief as the flowers of the field Marianne (she whose arm affectionately encircles 
her sister's neck) died at the age of seventeen* while this picture was being 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in IT Do, The interesting and touching letter is 
still extant which Hoppner wrote to Sir Thomas Frankland in September, 1795, 
conveying his sympathy, and expressing a melancholy satisfaction if his Memorial 
(this picture) served to strengthen the remembrance of what was once most dear. 
He reminds the bereaved father that he still has a daughter left M whose talents, 
whose disposition* in every way fit her to receive your undivided affection.'' 
Alas ! Amelia (she who sits on the right, wearing a turban) did not long survive her 
sister* She died in JBOO, in her twenty-third year* Time has swept away the mourners 
with the mourned. But the grace and the charm of these typically English girls 
in a characteristic English landscape remain as a precious national possession. 
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evolutions above and below us. Great 
leaders are needed to bring the new 
racial consciousness to birth, but that 
magical process cannot happen if the 
race itself has not been preparing, 
ft is only partially true that each 
can only seek re-birth for himself, 
for the race is also seeking it for us, 
and we for the race. 

Surely, there is sufficient here to 
bring together our million—and more ! 
A fellowship of men and women, each 
belonging specially to this or that 
share of the work, but who, never¬ 
theless, belong to a still more inti¬ 
mate society, one without rules or 
subscriptions, that believes firstly 
in the existence of a great spiritual 
purpose that is being worked out, and 
secondly, that the Purpose requires 
continual inner adaptation to the 
work on hand, a fuller and fuller un¬ 
folding of our souPs capabilities, and 
a readiness to relinquish old methods, 
old attitudes, and to be born again ” 
for the needs of the morrow. 

This wonderful work is to be 
followed out in politics, in art, in 
social relations. The stir of the 
Spirit is to be sought for in every 
department of life. 

In this article, there is space only 
to touch on one practicable develop¬ 
ment, and an immensely impotant one, 
but it cannot be too dearly stated 
that every problem, great or small, 
must to-day be solved by seeing it in 
relation to other problems, and the 
whole spiritual Purpose. Everyone 
has a part to play in that Purpose, 
and our biggest individual problem is 
to discover just what is that part. 
When really discovered there can 
never more be any hesitation for the 
pilgrim on his upward road. 

The particular application here to 
be mentioned relates to the oppor¬ 
tunity that is offered to the British 
Empire. It is perhaps easy for a 
member of that Empire to appreciate 
the opportunity, but our fellowship 
knows that the mightiest Empire is but 
a part of a Greater Plan. To the British 
Empire there has obviously been 
offered a great mission. As suggested 
in the last Annual t v/edXt witnessing a 
complex grouping of many races and 
temperaments, and if only a unity 
can be maintained we shall have had 
demonstrated to the world a model 
on which all international relation¬ 
ship can be based. Hitherto, Empires 
have been destroyed. They have had 
their day of opportunity, but at the 
moment of crisis they failed to catch 
tfce new note. They climbed high in 
achievement by conquest and domina¬ 
tion ; they could have climbed higher 
still, but only by relinquishing con¬ 
quest and domination- And now 
again, the world opportunity has 
dawned. Is the Empire of the Day 
prepared for the great experiment of 
frying to hold together this great 
group of many nations by bonds of 
love, good fellowship, and trust ? 
or shall the ruling government insist 
upon worn-out guarantees ? Unless 
the precious gift of liberty is enjoyed 
by every nation of the Empire, 
unless Service is the dominating 
instinct of Imperial statesmen, the 
great opportunity must pass to other 
hands. But here, surely, is where our 
Fellowship comes in. Members 
working in many spheres, in many 
societies, in many different stations 
of life, are vowed to co-operation 
with the Spiritual Purpose of Life, 
and are vowed to encourage every 
inner instinct that makes for the 


larger life. Therefore, wherever we 
are, we shall insist upon honest, 
disinterested statesmanship and clean 
dealings with other nations. We shall, 
by study, endeavour to understand 
the economic and social problems of 
other nations, and will try sym¬ 
pathetically to understand what part 
of God's purpose they are carrying 
out. We will have faith that the 
glory of God is destined to cover the 
land, and joy in the great fellowship 
of service. Britain's own particular 
future may not be along the lines of 
commerce and production ; to the 
Colonies, may be, will shift the centres 
of industry, commerce and manu¬ 
facture, and no regrets should be felt 
at the ways of Evolution. To Britain 
itself, perhaps, may be given the 
particular work of forming that 
model to which we have referred, 
work indeed for which the highest 
gifts of heart and mind will be needed. 

The model is to be a demonstration 
to the world that many races, differing 
widely, may yet form a Common¬ 
wealth of Free Nations. The Tribunal 







of Justice, a real Parliament of the 
Empire, will be where problems from 
every unit of the Empire will be given 
understanding, sympathy, and action. 
No combination of people has before 
been offered the chance of initiating 
such a big step forward. Every 
instinct towards that possibility 
should be encouraged, every sign 
watched for, and every hindrance 
(inevitably there are many] removed. 
What we do should be “ in His 
Name/' whether it be the removing 
of hindrances, or the encouraging of 
right instincts. 

There is not a problem that can 
arise which cannot be illumined by 


the fellowship-attitude. The topical 
subject of some newspaper discussion, 
a strike, a query on education, a 
political difficulty, the trial of some 
unfortunate criminal, the condition 
of starving Russia—on these, and a 
hundred other matters the wide 
public has hitherto taken its lead 
from the standard set up by an 
opportunist press, or an opportunist 
political party. Sometimes—so guile¬ 
less are we—the greed of some 
criminal enterprise has been coated 
with so fair a show of patriotism and 
even humanitarianism, that the 
country has rushed headlong into an 
undertaking which individually very 
few would support. The Cabinet may 
meet in solemn and private conclave, 
but it must inevitably reckon with 
the influence of this or that group of 
citizens. If the group is sufficiently 
big, and representative, then its 
known point of view will be a factor 
in the Cabinet's decision. I want the 
point-of-view of our Millions ” 
to be so well-known, that it has to be 
taken as a factor in any Cabinet 


decision. That it will be impossible 
for any Cabinet—even from mere 
cowardice—to act contrary to the 
Spiritual view of life. Impossible ? 
Nay! This is what we must work for, 
organise for, study for, and pray for. 

"One last point, of a practical nature, 
it may be said that if we are to have 
no set of rules, no subscriptions, no 
office-files, the whole idea is too inde¬ 
finite. The British Empire is bound by 
no definite laws, for, as Mr. D. L. 
George said, the real guarantees of 
fellowship cannot be put into words. 
But we must have a certain physical- 
plane point of contact, and the most 
obvious method is a weekly paper, 



[Foulds & Hilibml. 

“SANDY," 

The photograph is that of a little boy who addresses the Editor as 11 Gran'papa," and 
who is known in his immediate circle by the sobriquet " Sandy.' His full name, 
however, is Howard Morton Bib by, both of his baptismal names having been given 
him in memory of two of his uncles, one the only brother of his mother and the other 
a much loved brother of his father, both of whom lost their lives in the Great War. 
There are doubtless hundreds of such boys coming into our world who will carry through 
life similarly honoured names—names which will serve to remind their friends of the 
quiet cheerful courage with which millions of British youths took upon themselves the 
defence of a nation unjustly attacked, even though they knew that it might lead them 
through the gateway of death. The boys who bear these names will also be reminded 
of those near to them who made this supreme sacrifice, and many of them, we believe, 
will show the same capacity for self-renunciation in confronting the problems of their 
own life. The nations of Europe are to-day suffering untold miseries as a result of 
seeking national or social advancement by methods which set up disharmony and strife, 
and they are learning, in an expensive school, that all forms of selfishness are inimical to 
welfare. We trust the children now growing up will have this truth impressed upon them, 
and that the example of their predecessors who were so ready to sacrifice their own comfort 
and advantage for the common good will not be forgotten. 


which certainly would not bind any¬ 
one, and would be the readiest means of 
spreading that point of view which, 
it is hoped, will have to be reckoned 
with and acknowledged by all local 
and national administrations. 

There are certain papers which, for 
good or ill, represent a certain 
temperament. It is not defined, and 
yet it is definite. It is an angle of 
vision, which, whether we agree or 
disagree with it, cannot be ignored. 
That group-consciousness has been 
created by the paper, and has meant 
labour and thought. 1 suggest the ■ 
time has come for our army of 
Idealists to create a group-con- j 
sciousness, for assuredly until it is 
created nothing practical can ensue. 

I rather fancy that Bibby’s Annual i 
will re-incarnate into this weekly, f 
because already has been created a*., 
recognised angle-of-vision. It will I 
not be called Bibby’s Weekly , but by! 
some name that suggests the point-1 
of view of To-morrow. Someone will J 
arise to carry it out, 1 am sure, and j 
meanwhile, greetings to those readers | 
who have written to me. I have all I 
the letters, and will be communM 
eating with them ere long. 

Sidney Ransom. | 

Needless to say, we have been! 
most interested in Mr. Ransom^ 
desire to form a centre from which 
may radiate the ideals for which! 
Bibby's Annual has always stood. 

We are not, however, as convinced* 
as he appears to be. of the necessity! 
of a weekly magazine, for. according 
to our philosophy, the ideas them¬ 
selves will find their own embodiment 
as they did when they created 
Bihby’s Annual. 

Moreover, the fellowship of those 
who are working for good causes! 
already exists on the higher planes J 
and ail men and women who are* 
placing the commonweal above their® 
own interests, are not only membersk 
of that fellowship, but are actually!? 
working in harmonious relationships 
with each other. 

Each member of this fellowship, it 
lie begins by living out its principles ini 
his own life, will become a living force’ 
and radiate the spirit of service. 

It is the only way, in our opinion! 
whereby fuller and better conditions™*! 
individual, social, and national—can; 
be established in a world constituted 
as is the one in which we now live! 

We should like, nevertheless, td 
hear that Mr. Ransom is able td 
keep in touch with those readers who r 
have written him, and we suggest 
that, at present, he should communi- 
cate with them, say, once a month, by 
means of an open letter printed on a 
Gammeter Multigraph. He would 
thus become a collecting and dis J 
tributing centre of the common ideas 
of the group, and by and by, sonte^ 
thing a little more tangible and 
helpful might arise. 

Mr. Ransom writes us to say that he 
will shortly send a communication to 
all his correspondents, and that if any 
other readers would like to receive 
would they kindlv communicate with 
him at Willi an Way, Letch worth, 
Herts. He thinks, with us, thaj 
this may develop into a convenient 
medium for the circulation and exf 
change of ideas. Already he ha$, 
received valuable suggestions from 
some of his correspondents, which h J 
would like to put into circulation* 

Editors 
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,11 Ibanbing on tbe Covcb. 

3n the ancient t&rerh relay rare the runners bah to pint ret the light they 
rarrirb. anfc banb ii on to ibeir felloins. the laurels of birtorp going <o ilje 
most stirrissfnl tram. {fbis bibib picture helps to reminb us that the- seeker 
after bitlnnr in any bepartnient of human ertriJitw, is e torch bearer-: airb 
■ not only must be prcserbt the light of bis ohm spiritual illumination, but be 
must pass it on Id others as a ambition of bis ohm. progress am) prosperitn. 
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